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Trends in Rural and Urban Fertility Rates 

By T. J, Woofter, Jr,^ 


ABSTRACT 

The hypothesis that the spread between farm and city birth rates is becominj? 
narrower is difficult to verify because of the complexity of th-i.* factors involved. 
Comparisons of total white rates aie confused by the more rapid elimination of 
the foreign-born population from urban rireas and the consequent sharper de- 
cline in urban white fertility. If the ratio of children under five years of age 
to women of childbearing age is used as th* measure of fertility, it would seem 
that from 1910 to 1940 the differential between farm and urban ratios became 
wider instead of narrower. It is probable, however, that Ihe apparent widening 
of the di rferential in rural and urban fertility may be accounted for by changes 
in migration rather than by differential change in indigenous fertility. There 
is fragmentary evidence that .since 1940 the farm-urban differential has be- 
come narrower, reversing the trend in previous years. In this case also, how- 
ever, the apparent trend may be in reality the result of migration. The unsatis- 
factory nature of data now available indicates the desirability of more 
intensive studies of this trend by comparing groups which have resided con- 
stantly on the farm with groups which have resided constantly in the city. 


The relative trend of indigenous 
fertility on the farm and in the city 
is of basic importance in any future 
planning which involves the potential 
size and distribution of ^he labor 
force and the rate of growth of cities. 
It is, of course, well understood that 
farm fertility is much higher than 
that in urban areas and that rural 
non-farm rates are in an intermediate 
position. It is also known that the 
birth rates in all of these areas were 
declining rapidly up to the late 1930's. 
Any effort to project these trends into 
the future, however, soon involves 
the question as to whether the rela- 
tive rate of decline is bringing the 
level of fertility on the farm nearer 
to that in the city or whether the gap 
between the two is growing wider. 

The term ^'indigenous fertility,” as 
used in this article, refers to the basic 
family pattern of a group rather than 
the acquired pattern which may be 

t Federal Security Agency. 


the result of previous births which 
occurred when the women were living 
in some other group or which may be 
the result of family customs acquired 
from another group. Illustrations of 
acquired urban fertil ‘.y would be the 
effect on the urban child-woman ra- 
tios of the presence of an appreciable 
number of couples who lived on the 
farm during their early life, had two 
or three children, and then moved to 
the city : or of an appreciable number 
of couples who acquired their ideas as 
to optimum family size on the farm 
and, as a consequence, had larger 
than the average families after mov- 
ing to the city. The rise in the crude 
birth rate in California from 1935 to 
1940 was more rapid than that in the 
rest of the country. This was prob- 
ably the result of fertility acquired by 
reason of the migration of large num- 
bers of farm families from the Plains 
States. On the other hand, indigenous 
fertility would define the behavior of 
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couples who were reared either in the 
city or on the farm and who, subse- 
quently, spent their married life in 
the same environment. Since indi- 
genous fertility, by definition, is not 
affected by migration, it is that con- 
cept which is basic in determining the 
true relationships between fertility 
trends. 

Definitive studies on this point are 
lacking. Some allusions are to be 
found in the literature of the 1930’s 
which indicate the belief that the dif- 
ferential between urban and rural 
fertility is narrowing and will con- 
tinue to do so. An illustration of this 
is the data quoted by Warren Thomp- 
son in his Populatiov Problems (page 
138) which make the crude compari- 
son between States classified as indus- 
trial with those classified as agricul- 
tural. This table shows a slight nar- 
rowing of the differential between 
these groups of States. Again, Frank 
Lorimer in Problems of a Changing 
Population (page 127) shows by the 
percentage change in fertility, by 
nativity and race, in communities of 
different sizes, that from 1910 to 
1930 the ratios of native white chil- 
dren to women declined more rapidly 
on the farm than in the rural non- 
farm or urban areas, but that foreign- 
born white fertility declined most 
rapidly in rural non-farm areas, next 
in cities, and least on the farms. 
Negro groups showed a mixed trend 
which was confused by migration. As 
we shall see later, the trends of the 
native white group as shown by this 
measure could also largely be account- 


ed for by migration. Lorimer con- 
cludes : 

The more rapid decline of the 
birth rate among native white 
women in rural areas, which first 
made greatest headway in cities, 
is now spreading rapidly 
throughout the rural population. 
How much this will reduce the 
present large differential be- 
tween urban and rural women 
cannot be foretold at the present 
time. 

This author set out to see what 
verification could be obtained for the 
h 3 T)othesis that the gap was narrow- 
ing. The apparent conclusion from 
the data as they stand is so at odds 
with preconceived ideas that this 
study turned into an analysis of the 
characteristics of the measures used. 
These measures are shown in Tables 
I and II for 30- and 40-year periods. 
Table I is based on the children under 
5 years of age per 1,000 women, age 
15 to 49. This measure records con- 
ditions which prevailed for 5-year 
periods prior to the various Census 
enumerations and is based on the 
women who were living on the farm 
or in the city at the time of the 
enumeration, regardless of how long 
they had resided there. Table II 
shows the completed generation fer- 
tility or the total number of children 
ever born to women who had passed 
age 40. The residence of these women 
was also that in which they were 
located on the date of the enumeration 
without regard to how long they had 
lived there. The children reported 
were born over a previous period of 
30 years ; hence the incidence in 
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Table II is earlier than in Table I. 
Both of these tables indicate a slight 
widening of the gap between farm 
and urban fertility from 1910 to 
1940. Table I indicates a x'atio of 
farm to urban fertility of 1.64 in 1910 
as against 1.80 in 1940. Table II in- 
dicates similar change from 1.54 to 
1.70 in 30 years and from 1.37 to 1.54 
in the preceding 10 years. Closer 
amination of these measures raises 
serious doubt as to whether the gap 
in intrinsic fertility is really widen- 
ing, is stationary, or perhaps even 
narrowing slightly. The reason for 
this uncertainty is that these meas- 

TABLE I. Children Under 5 Years Old 
PER 1,000 Women, 15-49 Years Old from 
U. S. Census* 

Ratio of 



Urban 

Farm 

to Urban 

1910 

336 

661 

1.64 

1930 

296 

487 

1.66 

1940 

221 

397 

1.80 

Per Cent 

Decrease 1910-30 

12 

12 


Per Cent 

Decrease 1930-40 

26 

18 



■ U. S. Census of 1940 — Population — 
Differential Fertility 19 AO and 1910 — Fer- 
tility for States and Large Cities, pp. 21 and 
22 . 


ures are obviously affected by factors 
other than changes in intrinsic fer- 
tility, notably by the virtual elimina- 
tion of foreign-born women from the 
childbearing ages and particularly by 
the changes in these ratios which are 
attributable to farm-to-city migra- 
tion rather than to any changes in 
indigenous fertility. Since the cities 
had a higher percentage of foreign- 
born and since the decrease in 
foreign-born was more rapid in cities, 
this would be an influential factor in 
the more rapid decrease in total white 
urban fertility. 

Since the total size of cities has 
been constantly increasing, with the 
result that the proportion of recently 
arrived farm migrants in the urban 
population is becoming smaller, the 
effect of the farm-to-city movement 
is evidently diminishing in import- 
ance. Without the bolstering effects 
of a continuously large proportion of 
newcomers from the farm, it would 
be expected that urban child-woman 
ratios would decline more rapidly. 

Ideally, a study of the relative 
trends of fertility on farm and in 
cities would be based on populations 


TABLE II. Generation Gross Reproduction Rates Estimated from Number of 
Children Ever Born* 

Age of Women When 
Enumerated 

Generation 

Span 

Urban 

Rural- 

Farm 

Ratio of Rural- 
Farm to Urban 

60-64 in 1910 

1876-1905 

208 

285 

1.37 

40-44 in 1910 

1886-1916 

161 

249 

1 64 

50-54 in 1940 

1906-1936 

128 

206 


40-44 in 1940 

1916-1946 

106 

176 

1 70 

Per cent Decrease 1906-15 


23 

13 


Per cent Decrease 1915-35 


20 

17 


Per cent Decrease 1935-45 


18 

16 



• U. S. Census of 1040 — Population — Differential Fertility 1940 and 1910 — Fertility 
for States and Large Cities, pp. 13-17. Estimate allows for under-reporting of children 
and differential mortality. Cf. T. J. Woofter, “Completed Generation Reproduction 
Rates,’* Human Biology (September, 1947). 
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which were comparable in race and 
nativity composition and which had 
resided continuously either on the 
farm or in the city during their en- 
tire adult life. No such populations 
are, however, available for compari- 
son without elaborate field study of 
selected samples. One method for 
such a study in selected areas would 
be to compare the number of chil- 
dren born to mothers and to their 
daughters who had completed the 
childbearing period where both gen- 
erations had lived continuously in the 
city or on the farm. Lacking such 
data, the effects of migration must 
be discontinued as much as possible 
by deductive logic. 

On the basis of deductive logic. 
Table III has been compiled to indi- 
cate qualitatively the probable effect 
of migration on ratios of children to 
women, which may be quite inde- 
pendent of changes in intrinsic fer- 
tility. In general, it would appear 
from this table that the effect of mi- 
gration on farm fertility ratios is 
probably slight, except as a result of 
the disproportionate number of young 
people who move off the farm in the 
young marriageable ages; whereas 
the presence or absence of farm-city 
movement may have a marked effect 
on urban ratios. Such migration, re- 
sulting in age bias, would obviously 
lower the farm ratio of children un- 
der 6 years of age and increase the 
urban, but would not disturb the 
“generation” or completed fertility 
rate in Table II since this is an age- 
specific rate. Besides the biased age 
structure, the mosl important effect 


of migration on urban birth rates is 
the addition to urban populations of 
considerable numbers of young people 
who, because they were reared on the 
farm, have had their ideas as to an 
optimum family based on the farm 
family pattern. These couples, prob- 
ably even for some years after their 
movement to the city, continue to 
have a higher birth rate than that of 
the city-born population. As men- 
tioned above, the constant growth of 
cities which results in the decrease in 
the proportion of farm-born, of 
course has no effect on farm child- 
woman ratios, but tends to lower 
urban ratios by diminishing the 
bolstering effects of a large farm- 
born group. This factor becomes even 
more important in periods when there 
is a back-to-the-farm movement or a 
cessation of farm-to-city movement. 
Obviously, under these conditions, 
the proportion of newcomers from 
the farm who are to be found in the 
city is even more rapidly reduced. 
The question as to whether migration 
selects from the farm population 
those young people who already have 
adopted the urban family pattern as 
their ideal and, hence, are prede- 
termined to have a smaller number of 
children is problematical. To the ex- 
tent to which such selection does take 
place, farm fertility is slightly in- 
creased without much effect on urban 
fertility. The cessation of foreign im- 
migration has been discussed above. 
The last factor mentioned in this 
table (suburbanization) has prac- 
tically no effect on the farm popula- 
tion and will be discussed in connec- 
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TABLE III. Effects op Migration on Ratios of Children to Women 



Factor 

Farm Effect 

Urban Effect 

1. 

Farm-to-city i-iovement: 

(a) Bias in age structure 

Lowers 

Increases 


(b) Transfer of rural fertility psttem 

(c) Growth of cities resulting in smaller 

None 

Increases 


proportion of farm born 

None 

Lowers 


(d) Possible selection of couples wanting 




fewer children 

Slightly increases 

Little effect 

2. 

Back-to-farm movement 

Reverses factors 1(a) to (d) incl. 

3. 

Cessation of foreign immigration 

Lower‘4 slightly 

Lowers sharply 

4. 

Suburbanization 

No effect 

Lowers 


tion with thf effects on the rural non- 
farm areas. 

The relative importance of these 
factors varies from region to region 
and from time to time, but, as stated 
above, statistics are lacking from 
which their quantitative relation- 
ships can be measured. 

Table I, however, indicates some- 
what more rapid widening of the gap 
between farm and urban rates from 
1930 to 1940 than in the previous 20 
years. It is probable that this is 
largely due to the virtual cessation of 
farm-to-city migration during the de- 
pression and the continuation of the 
suburban movement. The proportion 
of foreign-born women in the child- 
bearing population in 1930 was al- 
ready so small that its decrease had 
little effect in the following decade. 
On the other hand, in 1930 the cities 
contained a substantial proportion of 
young couples recently from the farm 
who by the year 1940 had aged be- 
yond the young childbearing years 
and who had not been replaced by 
fresh tides of new farm-born young 
people. 

The conclusions of the previous 
paragraph are based on the period 


before 1940 when the birth rates of 
all segments of the population were 
falling and when the effects of farm- 
to-city migration were diminishing 
in importance. From 1940 to 1946, 
however, birth rates were rising 
sharply. Likewise, farm-to-city mi- 
gration had been resumed on a large 
scale. The question then arises as to 
whether the relative trends in differ- 
entials between farm and urban fer- 
tility ratios would b^ reversed in the 
decade of 1940 to 1950. Population 
was in such a state of flux during the 
war years and residence so ephemer- 
al that data from which to generalize 
fertility trends in the early 1940’s 
are at best sketchy. However, some 
fragmentary evidence is available 
from the Sample Surveys made by 
the Bureau of the Census.* The net 
reproduction rates for both races cal- 
culated from these data in compari- 
son with those of 1940 indicate an 
increase from 1940 to 1946 for both 
races of 34 per cent in the urban ratio 
and 18 per* cent in the rural-farm 
ratio, indicating that the urban rates 


* These results are described in Popula- 
tion — Special Reports, Recent Trends in 
Population Replacement, Series P. 47, No. 
2, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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rose more rapidly in the 1940’ s and 
narrowed the gap; whereas, in the 
previous 30 years they had fallen 
more rapidly and widened the gap. 
Again, it is not possible to segregate 
the influence of migration from the 
differential farm and urban response 
to better economic conditions. 

Much of what has been said about 
the difficulty of measuring relative 
farm and urban trends applies also 
to comparisons of rural-farm with 
rural-nonfarm areas. Just as the 
urban increase is largely dependent 
upon immigration, so, to some ex- 
tent, is the increase in rural non- 
farm areas. In a recent article by 
George W. Hill and Douglas G. 
Marshall the belief is indicated that 
the differential between farm and 
rural is narrowing, although the ex- 
tent of approach shown is too small 
to be convincing. In fact, in the State 
of New York the differential shown 
became wider. In spite of the incon- 
clusive nature of the data, these au- 
thors state: ‘The data show clearly 
that the differences in behavior of 
farm families and rural families, so 
far as their fertility index reveals, 
are rapidly disappearing.” - One pe- 
culiarity of the method used by these 
authors should, however, be especial- 
ly noted. They did not make a direct 
comparison between rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm rates, but between 
“rural” and “farm.” Obviously, 
since the total rural includes the 


^ ‘"Reproduction and Replacement of Farm 
Population and Agricultural Policy,” Jour- 
nal of Farm Econo nhc<i, (May, 1947.) 

- The italics are ours. 


farm population, they were com- 
paring a total with one of its parts. 
Under these circumstances, arith- 
metic can be deceptive. It is possible 
for the birth rate of each of the parts 
to remain constant, but for the total 
rate to change if the relative im- 
portance of the two parts changes. 
Something of this nature happened 
within the rural population from 1910 
to 1940. In 1910 only 43 per cent of 
the rural women, 15 to 49 years of 
age, were in nonfarm areas; where- 
as in 1940 the non-farm women con- 
stituted 52 per cent of all rural 
women. Since nonfarm birth rates 
were lower to begin with, this in- 
crease in the proportion of nonfarm 
in the total would, by arithmetic, 
lower the total rate even if no chapge 
had occurred either in the farm or 
the nonfarm rates. Actually, from 
1910 to 1940 in the total United 
States white population the ratio of 
children under 5 years of age to wom- 
en of childbearing age decreased by 
28 per cent in the rural-farm group 
and by 30.4 per cent in the rural-non- 
farm group, with a total rural de- 
crease of 29.8 per cent. Thus, while 
the ratio of the farm to the total 
rural appears practically unchanged, 
the ratio of the farm to the rural-non- 
farm became slightly larger. As in 
the case of the farm-urban compari- 
sons, this change may also be at- 
tributed to factors associated with 
migration rather than to any changes 
in indigenous fertility. 

An additional disturbance of rural- 
nonfarm rates arises from subur- 
banization. It is not known whether 
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the couples who move from the cen- 
tral city in order to rear children in 
the suburbs tend to have families 
which are larger than those of the 
people already living in non-farm 
areas or not, but it is possible that 
suburbanization tends to bolster the 
rural-nonfarm birth rate to a slight 
extent. Also, the growth of industrial 
villages in rural-nonfarm areas 
would tend to have the same effect on 
the birth rate in these villages as the 
farm-to-city movement has on the 
urban rates. 

Comparisons of fertility rates be- 
tween States which have had differ- 
ent migration histories are subject to 
the same criticism. 

The annual reproduction rates 
(net and gross reproduction rates) 
are less influenced by past migration, 
since these are age-specific rates and 
biases in the age structure are elim- 


inated. Unfortunately, however, these 
measures are not available for long- 
time farm-urban comparisons, be- 
cause it is only recently that the vital 
statistics have re-allocated births to 
the residence of the mother. 

To recapitulate : The available 
measures of fertility rates from 1910 
to 1940 indicate some widening of 
the gap between birth rates on the 
farm and in the city and also a slight 
widening between those in rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm areas. The effect 
of migration on these measures is, 
however, such that it is problematic- 
al whether the change indicated by 
these measures is a change in indig- 
enous fertility or merely a series of 
changes in the composition of the pop- 
ulation which have been caused by 
migration. This seems to be a problem 
which is worthy of further intensive 
study. 


Internal Migration in the United States, 1935-40* 

By Edmund deS. Brunnerlf 


ABSTRACT 


This article analyzes a very small portion of three special United States 
Census reports totalling 876 pages and dealing with internal migration in the 
United States, 1936-40. Many findings from the.se total, nation-wide data con- 
firm earlier and much smaller studies such as the tendency for most migrants 
to remain in the region of original residence, for nonwhiUs to be less migratory 
than whites, and for the rural-farm prpulation to be less migratory than urban 
or nonfarm persons. The rural-nonfarm population was shown to have 
gained through migration from both farm and urban groups. The migration 
of professional workers did not conform to the patterns for the total population. 
Migration varied greatly by age, the 26-29 year-olds being most migratory. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of two of his graduate students 
in the preparation of this article, Messrs. 
Wesley C. Lorimer and Floyd D. Dotson. 
They carried out all the statistical compu- 
tations and made the preliminary analysis, 
t Columbia University. 


During 1946 the United States 
Census issued three volumes, supple- 
mentary to the data published in the 
main reports of the 1940 Census of 
Population, dealing with internal mi- 
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gration in the United States, 1935- 
40.' These volumes contain a great 
wealth of data to which too little at- 
tention has been paid. In many par- 
ticulars the analysis of these data 
confirms conclusions derived from 
limited migration studies by rural 
and other sociologists. However, the 
information in terms of the volume 
of migration, the variations in pat- 
terns as among the regions, the social, 
educational and economic status of 
migrants is not only national and re- 
gional in scope, but much of it is new. 
For instance, it is now possible for 
the first time to appraise the gain or 
loss in population by age, education 
and occupation for each city of over 
100,000 population, as well as meas- 
ure the intensity of each city's prob- 
lem in absorbing the thousands who 
replenish its blood. 

The data offer numerous and rela- 
tively simple opportunities for fur- 
ther research. For instance, the at- 
tractive power of our major cities, by 
types of migrants, can be measured 
and correlated with such indices as 
per capita retail sales, Thorndike's G 
score (goodness) or Paul Gillen's 
forthcoming analysis based on occu- 
pational types. This article, however, 
is mainly a preliminary analysis of 
the crude data presented in the vol- 
umes mentioned in footnote 1, and 
majors on the rural-urban, urban- 
rural material. 

One other preliminary remark is 

*cf. Social CharacieriBiiot of Migranta^ 
Eooyum.io CharaetsriMtioB of Migrants and 
Ago of Migrants^ all Gcnfemment Printing 
Offica, Washington, 1946. 


in order. The choice of the yr*ars 
1935-40 has turned out to be peculiar- 
ly fortunate. The worst of the depres- 
sion, with its backing up of rural 
youth who would normally have mi- 
grated, was over. The dislocating ef- 
fects on migration of the defense pro- 
gram and the war had barely begun 
to be felt. These years, therefore, 
probably come closer to revealing the 
“normal*' patterns of population mi- 
gration within the United States 
than any others which could have 
been chosen. As such, they will afford 
valuable bench marks if a compar- 
able study of migration for 1945-50 
is made at the time of the 1950 cen- 
sus of population. 

Volume and Distance of Migration 
Of first importance is a measure- 
ment of the gross amount of popula- 
tion movement and the distance mi- 
grants were willing to travel in seek- 
ing new locations.^ 

By and large for the United States 
in 1940 one person in 8, 12.0 per cent 
of the population, was living at a dif- 
ferent location than that occupied in 
1935, a total of almost 16 million per- 
sons. As one would expect, this pro- 
portion was highest in the far west, 
22.7 per cent, and lowest in the north- 
eastern states, 7.4 per cent. The other 
two regions approached the national 
average. The south had 12.8 per cent 
of its population which had moved in 
the half decade before the 1940 
census, the north-central states, 11.4 

* Throughout this discussion the very 
small proportions of migrants from over- 
seas and those persons with migration 
status unreported are disregarded. 
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per cent. In all areas except the north- 
east the non-whites showed sharply 
less mobility than the whites. In the 
region named, 1 in 12 of the non- 
whites was a migrant. Whatever 
problems arise from fitting new pop- 
ulation into the social and economic 
patterns of a state or community are 
therefore more present in the west 
than elsewhere. Despite the large 
volume of migrants in the northeast, 
this region’s already large popula- 
tion makes for a low proportion of 
migrants to the total. 

In all regions the great majority 
of these migrants remained within 
their area of original residence. This 
was most true in the south and west, 
least so in the north central states. 
Thus of all migrants 7 in 12 moved 
within their own state and 1 in 5 


only to a contiguous state, less than 
one-fourth further away. 

In all regions this pattern was also 
most true of the farm population, 
least true of the urban. Migration for 
a farmer involves more than for any 
other worker. He must either move a 
considerable amount of machinery 
anu perhaps livestock in addition to 
his household goods, or he must sell 
out. Table I indicates the proportion 
of migrants within each region who 
moved within their own region or to 
others. 

Similar results were secured by an 
analysis of the migration data by 
states and census divisions, though 
there were sharp variations within 
the regions and among the states, 
especially in regions outside the 


TABLE I. Regional Destinations of Migrants, 1936-1940 from Proportion of 
Migrants Who Moved Within Region or to Four Major Regions, by Rural- 
Urban Residence 


Rural-Urban 

Residence 

Total 

MiKrants 

Per Cent Moving: to 


Northeast 

North Centra] 

1 South 

West 


From Northeast 




Total 

2,796,636 

80.8 

5.8 

9.6 

3.9 

Urban 

2,144,399 

79.8 

6.0 

9.8 

4.4 

Rural Non-farm 

396,464 

83.1 

6.2 

9.0 

2.7 

Rural farm 

127,941 

88.1 

4.8 

6.3 

1.8 


From North Central 




Total 

6,062,942 

3.1 

77.1 

7.0 

12.8 

Urban 

2,904,741 

4.4 

74.8 

8.7 

12.1 

Rural Non-farm 

936,961 

1.6 

78.3 

6.6 

14.6 

Rural farm 

981,108 

0.6 

82.3 

3.3 

13.9 


From South 




Total 

6,617,111 

34 

7.2 

82.2 

7.1 

Urban 

2,379,080 

6.1 

8.6 

78.2 

8.2 

Rural Non-farm 

1,206,840 

2.9 

6.6 

84.2 

6.4 

Rural farm 

1,646,098 

1.1 

6.7 

86.5 

6.7 


From West 




Total 

2,258,209 

1.9 

6.3 

4.9 

87.9 

Urban 

1.467,036 

2.3 

6.3 

6.0 

87.6 

Rural Non-farm 

444,372 

1.0 

4.8 

4.8 

89.4 

Rural farm 

269,786 

0.4 

6.3 

4.0 

90.3 


Source: Age of Migrants, Table 2, pp. 10-17. 
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TABLE II. Migration 1935-40, Within States, to Contiguous States and to 
Non-Contiguous States by Divisions 


Division 


Per Cent Movinsr to 


Within 

States 

To ContiffuouB 

SUtes 

To Non-Contiffuous 
States 

New England 

76.8 

11.7 

11.5 

Middle Atlantic 

73.3 

16.0 

10.7 

East North Central 

77.8 

10.2 

12.0 

West North Central 

62.5 

15.9 

21.6 

South Atlantic 

80.6 

10.7 

8.7 

East South Central 

66.8 

27.6 

5.6 

West South Central 

73.9 

11.1 

15.0 

Mountain 

57.2 

37.4 

6.4 

Pacific 

84.9 

5.0 

10.1 


Source: Social Characteristics of Migrants, Table 16, pp. 66-75. 


northeast, as is evident from Table 

11 . 

Clearly, with the development of 
the United States and the consider- 
able degree of opportunity for em- 
ployment in the northern seaboard 
states, these no longer furnish the 
large proportion of migrants to oth- 
er regions that they did in the nine- 
teenth century. 

But it is quite clear from these data 
that the northeastern states are not 
the migrants’ chief goal. Indeed, in 
the five years, 1935-40, the South 
gained about 84,000 population from 
the northeastern states, reversing a 
long established trend, but lost to the 
other two regions. The stake of the 
north central and western states in 
the quality and vocational compe- 
tence of the population they are re- 
ceiving from the South should be ap- 
parent from these data. 

The northeast also lost to the other 
two divisions, nearly 100,000 persons 
to the west and about 6,000 to the 
north central. The north central 
states lost heavily to* the west, which 
was the only region to gain at the 


expense of all the others in the inter- 
change of migrants. This trend was 
probably accentuated during the war. 

Rural-Urban and Urban-Rural 
Migration 

Ever since it has been measured, 
and even before, the cities of the 
United States have gained by migra- 
tion from the farms. During the 
worst of the depression this trend 
slowed down considerably and in one 
year even the farm population was a 
net gainer in exchange with the ur- 
ban. In 1935-40 the previous trend 
was reestablished.'"* Roughly, for ev- 


* In their article, “Internal Migration in 
Peace and War” (American Sociological Re- 
view, XII, p. 31), Shryock and Eldridge of 
the Bureau of the Census state there is 
“a marked bias in the data on place of 
residence in 1935” in that “people reported 
a city as their previous residence even when 
they lived outside its corporate limits.” This 
would affect only out-migration from urban 
areas. The data on urban out-migration 
would therefore indicate “minimal propor- 
tions.” This article uses these census data 
as reported without correction for the bias 
these authors believe to exist. There is ob- 
viously no basis for correction. Even if 
representing only “minimal” numbers the 
size of the population measured would give 
the analysis attempted some value. On the 
positive side the relation of the urban-farm 
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TABLE III. Residence of Migrants in 1940 by Residence in 1935 for United 
States and Regions 


Roidenee: 1986 

Total Migrants 
(in thouaanda) 

Urban 

Percentage Diitribution 
Residence in 1940. 

Rural- 

nonfarm 

by 

Rural- 

Farm 

Urban, 1935 

United States 
8,895 

63.7 

27.1 

9.2 

Rural non-farm, 1935 

2,983 

49.5 

38.3 

12.3 

Rural farm, 1935 

3,015 

26.4 

21.4 

63.2 

Urban, 1935 

Northeast 

2,144 

70.1 

24.7 

5.2 

Rural non-farm, 1935 

395 

67.6 

34.0 

8.5 

Rural farm, 1935 

128 

36.8 

26.8 

86.4 

Urban, 1935 

North Central 
2,905 

64.0 

26.9 

10.1 

Rural non-farm, 1935 

93C 

63.0 

34.0 

12.9 

Rural farm, 1935 

981 

27.0 

20.7 

52.3 

Urban, 1935 

South 

2,379 

58.8 

29.6 

11.7 

Rural non-farm, 1935 

1,207 

44.9 

42.0 

13.1 

Rural farm, 1935 

1,646 

23.1 

20.5 

56.4 

Urban, 1935 

West 

1,467 

61.6 

29.6 

9.0 

Rural non-farm, 1936 

444 

47.1 

41.1 

11.8 

Rural farm, 1936 

260 

28.6 

27.3 

44.1 


Source: Social Characteristics of Migrants, Table 13, pp. 36-45 


ery two people who deserted the farm 
for the city, one travelled in the op- 
posite direction. With respect to the 
rural-nonfarm, the reverse was true. 
For every three villagers who mi- 
grated cityward, five urbanites left 
for rural-nonfarm localities. This is 
in part a reflection of the movement 
of the urban population to the sub- 
urbs. On this exchange the cities lost 
almost a million persons. The vil- 
lages also gained more than a quarter 
of a million persons net from the 
farms. This migration to the places 
of less than 2,500 population helped 
produce a rural-nonfarm rate of gain 


out to in-migration is within the range one 
wotUd expect from the annual estimates of 
the movement from farms to cities and 
cities to farms published for many years by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


between 1930 and 194* » twice that of 
the nation as a whole. 

In every region, however, the 
cities as a whole retained a majority 
of those urbanites who migrated. The 
movement of city people to rural-non- 
farm territory was strongest in the 
west and south. Southern cities also 
.sent the largest proportion of their 
migrants to farms, nearly one in 8. 
Cities had their greatest attraction 
for farm migrants in the northeast. 
Here a few more from the farms 
actually moved to the cities than to 
other farms. In the two northern reg- 
ions more than half the rural-non- 
farm migrants went cityward but 
this population group naturally con- 
tributed more proportionately, though 
not numerically, to the farm popula- 
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tion than did the urban. These and 
other facts are apparent from Table 
III. 

There is abundant evidence that 
between 1935 and 1940 when an op- 
erating farmer migrated to the city, 
he chose an urban center of less than 
100,000 population. The report on 
Economic Characteristics of Migra- 
tion presents data on both in and out 
migrants by major occupational 
groups. Less than 1,000 operating 
farmers migrated to places of over 
half a million population in this half 
decade. Somewhat more chose places 
of 100,000 to 600,000, but the farms 
gained heavily in the exchange of 
population with the large cities, so 
far as actual farm operators are con- 
cerned. The retirement of farmers to 
county seat or other familiar centers 
which happen to have 2,500 or more 
population and which are therefore 
classed as urban, is doubtless one 
important factor in this situation. 

Migration and Sex 

Studies of rural migration have 
invariably shown that females mi- 
grated a bit younger than males and 
were more likely to go to the city. 
This is confirmed by these national 
data. The ratio of males to females 
among all farm migrants was 109.8 
to 100 but among those who migrated 
to the city, there were only 92.6 males 
to 100 females. Indeed, the farm girls 
seem in 1935 to 1940 to have by- 
passed the village to a greater degree 
than previous studies of specific lo- 
calities would have led one to expect. 
Among farm migrants* who went to 


rural-nonfarm territory the ratio 
was 1 12 males to 100 females. Among 
those farm migrants who migrated to 
other farms, this ratio rose to 118 to 
100. This same situation existed with 
respect to the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grants. Here there were 101 male mi- 
grants to every 100 females, but of 
the group which went cityward there 
were again only 92.5 males to every 
100 females. The situation here de- 
scribed nationally held with relative- 
ly slight variation in every region."* 
The percentages in Table III, which 
combine the sexes, vary only slightly 
throughout from being the mid-point 
between males and females. 

Foreign Bom More Migratory 
The table also conceals some inter- 
esting variations between the behav- 
ior of native and the foreign born, 
whether naturalized or alien. Regard- 
less of 1935 residence, the foreign 
born were from half again to twice as 
likely as natives to migrate to urban 
centers than to go to farms or rural- 
nonfarm territory. This held true re- 
gardless of whether the move was 
within the state of 1935 residence to 
a contiguous or a non-contiguous 
state. However, of those foreign born 
who do move to farms, a majority, 
52.6 per cent, go there from cities, 
whereas among the native born, a 
majority of those moving to farms, 
53.5 per cent, come from other farms 


* The widest variation was in the west for 
the rural-nonfarm group. This was the only 
case where male migrants to cities exceeded 
female by 103.6 to 100 though for total 
migrants in this region the ratio was 114.5 
to 100. 
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and 12.1 per cent move from rural- 
nonfarm localities. 

Migration of Professional Workers 

An attempt was made to measure 
the drain, if any, on the rural popula- 
tion through migration to the city of 
professional and semi-professional 
workers. This category combines un- 
der one head all those occupations 
listed under these two terms in the 
1940 census of the Labor Force. The 
results were surprising. In every re- 
gion the rural areas received from the 
cities of over 100,000 more workers 
in these categories than migrated 
from the rural areas to these cities. 
The North Central states came near- 
er to a balance in this particular than 
did the others. In the northeast, the 
farm population as such actually re- 
ceived more professional and semi- 
professional workers than it lost by 
migration when cities of this size 
group are considered. The Census 


published no data with respect to 
cities of less than 100,000. It is quite 
possible that the movement of pro- 
fessional workers to the suburbs is a 
factor in this situation, though most 
of the professional service to the farm 
population operates from villages ; 
that is, rural-nonfarm territory. The 
largest group of professional workers 
resident in the farm areas is the 
teachers of open country schools. 

The gain in professional workers 
accruing to the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation by migration from the cities of 
over 100,000 is in proportion to the 
over all gain of these areas from all 
urban territory noted earlier. Indeed, 
for every three professional persons 
leaving rural-nonfarm territory for 
urban, five moved in the opposite 
direction. 

The proportion these professional 
workers comprise of t^*' total number 
of in and out migrants varies sharply 
among the regions, but by and large, 


TABLE IV. Migration of Professional and Semi-professional Workers, 1935-40, 
TO AND from Cities of 100,000 to 600,000 from and to Rural-nonfarm and Farm 
Territory by Regions. • 


Region 

To Urban 

From Urban 


From Rural-N onfarm 

To Rural-N onfarm 

North East 

2,881 

7,267 

North Central 

6,610 

10,367 

South 

6,643 

9,530 

West 

3,168 

5,091 


From Rural-Farm 

To Rural-Farm 

North East 

466 

779 

North Central 

2,690 

1,491 

South 

1,960 

1,688 

West 

950 

683 


* This table does not present the data for professional workers listed as moving to or 
from rural territory with no report as to whether they were rural-nonfarm or farm. 
Rural territory lost 2,098 additional professional persons from this source to cities of 
100,000 to 500,000 population. 

Source: Economic Characteristics of Migrants, Table 17, pp. 178-228. 
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TABLE V. Migration op Professional and Semi-professional Workers 1935-1940, 
TO AND from Cities of 600,000 and over from and to Rural-Nonfarm and Farm 
Territory by Regions. * 


Region 

To Urban 

From Urban 


From Rurab-Nonfarm 

To Rural-Nonfarm 

North East 

5,360 

12,929 

North Central 

4,464 

8,759 

4,283 

South 

2,336 

West 

1,887 

From Rural-Farm 

4,164 

To Rural-Farm 

North East 

819 

1,366 

North Central 

1,480 

1,116 

South 

569 

343 

West 

464 

352 


* This tabic does not present the data foi professional workers listed as moving to or 
from rural territory with no report as to whether they were rural non-farm or farm. 
Rural territory lost 1,969 additional professional persons from this source to cities of 
over 600,000 population 

Source: Economic Characteristics of Migrants, Table 16, pp. 164-177. 


do not deviate greatly from the pro- 
portion of professional people in the 
total population of the groups 
concerned. 

This over all analysis of the migra- 
tion of professional workers to and 
from rural territory between 1935 
and 1940 conceals some very sharp 
differences in the behavior of the 
sexes. Women were far more numer- 
ous than men in the trek to the cities, 
especially from rural-nonfarm terri- 
tory. The reverse was true among the 


professional workers going from the 
city to village and farm. The west 
showed minor exceptions to this trend 
but quite clearly women professional 
workers feel that the city offers them 
far better opportunities than rural 
America. This is doubtless related to 
the smaller number of professions 
needed in rural territory in which 
women are represented and to the dis- 
proportionate number of women em- 
ployed in education and nursing. 
These differences can best be express- 


TABLE Vl. Ratio of Male to 100 Female Professional Workers Migrating to 



AND PROM 

Rural 

Territory, 1935-40, by 

Regions 



R«Slon 


CiticB f»f over 

100.000 to 600,000 



Cities of 
and over 

600.000 


Rural-Nonfarm 

Rural-Farm 

Rural-Nonfarm 

Rural-Farm 

To 

City 

From 

City 

To 

City 

From 

City 

To 

City 

From 

City 

To 

City 

From 

City 

North East 

57.3 

158.9 

71.3 

180.2 

68.7 

219.1 

46.2 

137.0 

North Central 

35.0 

185.1 

64 2 

129.7 

71.9 

224.8 

39.7 

158.3 

South 

51.3 

188.0 

71.0 

220.5 

76.4 

307.6 

63.6 

178.8 

West 

113.9 

169.1 

49.5 

90.2 

128.4 

187.0 

90.1 

122.8 


— ■' — 

Source: Derived from Tables 16 and 17, Economic Characteristics of Migrants, pp. 
164-223. 
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(*d in the ratio of males to females 
and are given in Table VI.® 

Rural-Urban Migration And 
Education ® 

Very full data are given on this 
point by the Census report on Social 
Characteristics of Migrants. Among 
the migrants, with the exception of 
three New England states and two 
others, there tends to be greater per- 
centage of males than females m 
both the lowest and the highest edu- 
cational categories, measured by the 
number of years of schooling com- 
pleted among urban and rural-non- 
farm migrants. For the rural-farm 
group this is true of the males only. 
Ten of the southern states have a 
relatively high proportion of mi- 
grants in the lowest educational cate- 
gories. Six of the western states, six 
in the northeast and eight in the 
north central region have a relatively 
low percentage in this category. In 
three-quarters of the states the ten- 
dency is for a majority, or at least the 
largest group, of the migrants to 
urban areas to have a full high school 
education and for migrants to the 
farm to have seven or eight years of 

* It had been planned to insert here a dis- 
cussion of migration and employment. This 
is omitted because there were no significant 
differences in the migratop^ behavior of 
those on public work or seeking employment 
as compared with those employed, save that 
the proportion of unemployed farm males 
migrating within the state of residence or 
to contiguous states was sharply higher 
than the proportion of employed farm males 
so migrating. 

” For a detailed analysis of the data on 
this libpic see this writer’s “Migration and 
Education,’’ T cache a College Record, Nov. 
1947. Reprints on request as long as avail- 
able. 


completed schooling. There is no such 
pattern for the rural-nonfarm. 

In the main migration and educa- 
tional status tend to be directly re- 
lated to the degree that a higher pro- 
portion of the people with more edu- 
cation tend to move than of those 
with less. There are no important dif- 
ferences among urban, rural-non- 
^arm, or farm groups in this particu- 
lar except that those with college ed- 
ucation in rural-farm areas, a smaller 
group than in urban or rural-non- 
farm territory, are less migratory. 
Possibly rural college graduates make 
their initial choices more carefully 
than others. Possibly also the number 
of graduates of agricultural colleges 
in farm areas account for this. 

Beyond this there is a trend for 
those in the lower educational groups 
to migrate to, or remain in, rural- 
nonfarm or farm areas, rhar one ex- 
planation for the migration of these 
people is economic is shown by a rank 
order correlation of plus .5U between 
the gain or loss in the population of 
the states by migration of the native 
born and the support of education per 
classroom unit. There is a tendency 
for people to move from areas where 
the level of educational support is be- 
low the national average to those 
states where it is above. The more 
progressive states, from an education- 
al point of view, cannot afford to be 
unconcerned about the general level 
of education elsewhere. Migration 
could well nulify the effects of their 
superior educational programs. 

’ Three and five-tenths times the standard 
deviation of r. 
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Misfration and Asre 

Age was a factor in the migration 
of persons within the United States 
between 1936 and 1940, though per- 
haps not to the degree that might be 
anticipated. As noted elsewhere, 63.7 
per cent of urban migrants moved to 
other urban communities. This, of 
course, includes suburban and other 
places of 2,600 or more population. 
When this migration of urban people 
is studied by five year groups, from 
20 to 64 years of age, a slight ten- 
dency appears for the younger adults 
to remain in cities to a greater de- 
gree than the eighteen and nineteen 
year olds and those forty-five or over. 
Thus, of the three groups of migrants 
between 20 and 34 years, between 67 
and 68 per cent moved to other urban 
locations, as did 66.2 per cent of the 
36 to 44 year olds. Above that age 
the range was from 60.2 to 62.3 per 
cent. 

There was less variation with re- 
spect to urban age groups migrating 
to rural-nonfarm communities. 
Against a national average of 27.1 
per cent who so moved, no group ex- 
ceeded a proportion of 28.4, nor fell 
below 26.6 per cent. The high group 
were those, sixty-five years and over ; 
the low groups from 20 to 29 years 
old. 

With respect to urban people mi- 
grating to the farm, the age factor is 
more decisive. The national average 
was 9.2 per cent of all urban mi- 
grants. The younger groups fell sig- 
nificantly below this. Only 6.4 per cent 
of the urban 25 to 29 y;ear olds went 
to the farm and of the 30 to 34 year 


olds, 6.7 per cent. The 20 to 24 year 
age group lost 7.2 per cent to farm- 
ing and the 36 to 44 year group, 8.3 
per cent. All others exceeded the na- 
tional average. Farms attracted 10.4 
per cent of the urban 18 and 19 year 
olds and of those 46 to 64. Almost one 
in eight (11.8 per cent) of the group 
66 to 64 years of age migrated to the 
farm and even 10.7 per cent of those 
over 66. From 26 to 64 years, the 
older an urban migrant, the greater 
the chance he will go to the farm. 

This tendency helps increase the 
already high average age of the adult 
farm population. Part of these older 
urban migrants may be returning to 
the environment of their youth. Some 
may always have had a yearning to 
own a piece of the good earth. Some 
may have been unable to stand the 
gaff of urban industry and sought a 
more leisurely life on small holdings. 
There are obviously interesting re- 
search problems here. Did these older 
urban migrants settle chiefly in so- 
called fringe communities?® How do 
their farm holdings and operation 
compare with those of their n^gh- 
bors? Do they participate more or 
less than their neighbors in the or- 
ganized social and economic life of 
the community? 

Quite clearly the city has a greater 
affinity for the rural-nonfarm mi- 
grant than the farm. Nationally al- 
most half such migrants (49.6 per 
cent) go to the city. This figure is 
exceeded by the 18 and 19 years olds 


•Walter Firey, Social Aspects of Land 
Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 1946. 
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(64.4 per cent) up to the 30 to 34 
year age group (49.9 per cent) and 
by those 65 years and older (51.5 per 
cent). The largest proportion, 57.7 
per cent, is that of the 20 to 24 year 
group. 

The r u r a 1-nonfarm population 
gained from the city by migration in 
every age group, though only slightly 
in the two youngest, the 18 and 19 
and 20 to 24 year olds. Elsewhere the 
rural-nonfarm gain was large, often 
two to one. Suburbanization is prob- 
ably one cause of this. 

The migration of rural-nonfarm 
residents to the farm followed the 
urban pattern. From twenty years 
and up the older a migrant the great- 
er the likelihood of a move to the 
farm. Twelve and three-tenths per 
cent was the farm’s share of the 
rural-nonfarm migrants in the latter 
half of the 1930’s. The groups from 
forty-five and up exceeded this pro- 
portion by from one to 2.1 percentage 
points. Of the 35 to 44 year olds, 11.8 
per cent went farm ward. The three 
groups from 20 to 34 years of age 
ranged from 9.2 to 10.3 per cent. 

Though these percentages exceed 
those of the urban migrants to the 


farm, actually in every age group 
more urban than rural-nonfarm per- 
sons migrated to the farm. Usually 
the ratio was better than two to one. 

Among the rural-farm population 
a higher proportion of migrants in 
every age group moved to another 
farming community than went else- 
where. However, only in the ages 
*rom 30 to 64 did the farm population 
retain more than half the migrants. 
Among the 20 to 24 year olds three 
out of every five went either to a city 
or village. The record of the older mi- 
grants confirms the often observed 
tendency for the farmer to retire in 
village, town, or small city. The rec- 
ord of the rural farm migration is 
given in Table VII. 

It should be noted that the propor- 
tions given in this table and the pre- 
ceding discussion relate only to those 
who were migrants ano to their des- 
tination, not to the proportion of each 
age group which migrated. Data on 
this point can be derived approxi- 
mately from the census by comparing 
the age data for the total population 
with the number of migrants of speci- 
fied years of age. When this is done, 
it develops that for whites and non- 


TABLE VII. Rural-farm Out-Migration, 193B-40, by Age Groups 


Percentage of Mifirrants to 


Afire Group 

1986 

Tiital Number 
of Mifirranta 

Urban 

Rural- 

Nonfarm 

Rural- 

Farm 

18 and 19 

176,806 

31.2 

21.4 

47.4 

20 to 24 

468,774 

36.5 

•23.2 

40.3 

26 to 29 

363,644 

31 4 

23.9 

44 7 

30 to 34 

261,626 

26.2 

23.1 

50.7 

36 to 44 

349,629 

22.7 

20.4 

66.8 

45 to 54 

267,236 

21.6 

19.3 

69.0 

55 to 64 

160,640 

23.1 

21.0 

66.9 

65 and over 

116,171 

28.7 

26.4 

46.9 


Source : Age of Migrants, Table 12, pp. 64-79. 
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whites alike the old and the young are 
in the main the least migratory. The 
whites of both sexes are also more 
migratory than the non-whites. For 
both races and for urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm groups the most 
migratory age is 25 to 29 years,** 
closely followed by the two age groups 
just older and just younger than this 
one. It also develops that age group 
by age group, for both sexes and for 
whites and non -whites, the rural-non- 
farm population is the most migra- 
tory. The heavy migration begins 
earlier and lasts longer. In the young- 
er age groups the rural-farm popula- 
tion is more migratory than the ur- 
ban. This is probably a function of 
the larger number of children in farm 
families. Comparably, from 45 years 
of age and up there is a tendency for 
the rural-farm migration to be pro- 
portionately higher than the urban, 
possibly because of changes in farm 

"Urban white females 20 to 24 years old 
exceed the 25 to 29 year old group slightly. 


location and retirement. Table VIII 
gives the data on these points. 

Age and Distance of Migration 

Age not only affects the likelihood 
of any individual's migrating but also 
the distance he is prepared to travel. 
The Census distributes the number 
of persons who in 1940 were living in 
a different county than in 1935 by 
age according to the following cate- 
gories: those who moved within the 
state of original residence, those who 
had gone to a contiguous state, to a 
non-contiguous state, and those who 
had come from overseas, whether 
foreign lands or territories of the 
United States. 

The largest proportion of the last 
named, recent immigrants, settled in 
the northeast, 50.6 per cent, and in the 
cities, 82.3 per cent. In no region did 
more than 8.2 per cent go to farms 
and the national average was 4.7 per 
cent. The rest, 13 per cent, went to 


TABLE VIII. Percentage of Each Age Group Migrating, 1936-40 in Urban, Rural- 
Nonparm and Rural Farm Population by Sex and Race * 


Age 

Oroui 



Whites 






Non-Whites 




Urban 

Rural- 

nnnfarm 

Rural - 
farm 

Urban 

Rural- 

nonfarm 

Rural- 

farm 




Male 

Femalr 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Femnlc 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

5 

to 

13 

11.3 

11.2 

17.8 

17.8 

12.6 

12.3 

7.0 

7.4 

9.8 

9.6 

7.4 

7.3 

14 

to 

17 

8.6 

9.3 

14.6 

14.7 

11.6 

10.8 

6.6 

8.2 

11.9 

10.0 

7.7 

7.3 

18 

to 

19 

10.8 

14.6 

19.6 

18.2 

11.6 

12.6 

9.6 

12.7 

15.1 

13.6 

8.1 

8.6 

20 

to 

24 

16.1 

19.6 

24.5 

26.4 

13.0 

16.8 

14.6 

16.5 

19.9 

17.3 

10.0 

10.0 

26 

to 

29 

19.6 

19.3 

27.2 

27.4 

16.3 

16.4 

16.1 

13.7 

21.4 

17.6 

12.3 

10.6 

30 

to 

34 

17.9 

16.3 

26.0 

24.1 

16.1 

14.6 

12.0 

9.7 

19.4 

16.1 

12.0 

9.7 

36 

to 

44 

13.6 

11.4 

21.9 

18.2 

13.3 

11.7 

8.0 

6.6 

17.4 

11.9 

11.1 

8.4 

45 

to 

54 

8.9 

8.0 

17.0 

13.5 

10.7 

9.0 

6.6 

6.1 

13.6 

8.5 

8.7 

6.8 

56 

to 

64 

6.7 

7.1 

13.0 

11.6 

8.7 

7.1 

4.4 

4.7 

9.6 

6.6 

7.0 

5.4 

65 

and over 

6.1 

6.8 

9.6 

9.3 

6.1 

6.8 

4.1 

4.2 

6.4 

4.8 

6.3 

4.6 


Source: Derived from Tables 12-12b, Age of Migrants, pp. 64-115. Percentage based 
on estimates 198B population. 
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rural-nonfarm Communities. 
Among these immigrants the leading 
age group was that of the 35 to 44 
year olds, closely followed by the 25 
to 29 year old group. 

Within the United States, as a gen- 
eral rule, younger adults moved fur- 
ther than older ones, except in the 
South, but moves within a state were 
more frequent than those outside a 
state except in the West. In this reg- 
ion more males moved to non-con- 
tiguous states than made either of 
the other changes. Even among the 
females the proportion moving to 
non-contiguous states exceeded con- 
siderably those who moved to neigh- 
boring states. This is doubtless be- 
cause the West as defined by the 
Census covers the fourteen states 
comprising the Pacific and Mountain 
census divisions. The pull of the 
former on the population of the latter 
is well known and is quite clear from 
an analysis of the migration data 
published in the 1940 Census of 
Population. 

Farm migrants were most likely, 
urban migrants least likely, to con- 
fine their moves within the state of 
original residence, regardless of age. 
Farm males moved further than fe- 
males. This was even more true of 
urban males, with the rural-nonfarm 
group falling in between. The most 
mobile age groups for all classes of 
population and regions were the two 
between 20 and 29 years of age. Space 


“For a further analysis of the data on 
immigrants see the writer's, “Immigrants to 
the United States, 1935-40,” American 
Sociological Review^ Feb. 1948. 


limitations prevent a detailed tabu- 
lar presentation of these data. The 
census reports go into great detail 
with respect to the age characteristics 
of migrants. 

The Story Since 1940 

It is of course well known that one 
of the effects of World War II was 
an unprecedented amount of move- 
ment within the nation, even among 
the civilian population. The Census 
has made some attempt to measure 
this on the basis of a two per cent 
sample.^ ^ The Census warns that this 
data is not completely comparable 
with the 1935-40 results because of 
the longer period covered. 

Over the period of 1940-46, 19.5 
million persons changed their county 
of residence, 14.6 per cent, of the 
population estimated for February, 

1946. Slightly over Kie-quarter of 
these migrants moved in the six 
months following VJ Day. Of this 
huge number of civilian migrants 
only 6.1 per cent had returned to the 
county of their residence in April, 
1940. On the other hand, of the 4.01 
million veterans returning from 
abroad who had gone overseas after 
April, 1940, four-fifths returned to 
the county and almost nine-tenths to 

” Cf. especially released Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States, Series P-S, No. 
11, Internal Migration in the United States; 
April, 19U0 to February, 19J^6, December 26, 
1946; and Series P-S, No. i4. Migration of 
Families in the United States; April, 19U0 
to February, 19^6, December 26, 1946; and 
Series P-S, No. 17, Postwar Migration and 
its Causes in the United States: August, 
1945 to October, 1946; February 14, 

1947. Migration in the United States — Au- 
gust, 1946. Population Series No. 24, June G, 
1947. 
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the state, of 1940 residence. As be- 
tween VJ Day and October, 1946, 10.7 
million persons migrated, 15 per cent 
of them veterans. Slightly over half 
of these moves, for both veterans and 
non-veterans, were within a state; 
the balance to other states. Half of 
the male veteran moves were made to 
take a job; one-quarter of the non- 
veteran. Of the non-veterans, one- 


half moved because the head of the 
family had. Other chief reasons for 
migration were housing problems and 
to look for work. 

So far as comparable, the trends in 
migration by age and distance of the 
move, the only data presented, follow 
quite closely those discussed in this 
article, despite the larger total 
volume. 


Consumption Patterns of Cotton-Farm Families and an 
Agricultural Program for the South * 

By Dorothy Dickinsf 


ABSTRACT 

Consumption studies of cotton-farm families show that at low income levels 
these families keep family expenses within their low incomes. Families on 
similar incomes and composition in other areas and types of farming spend 
much more than their current incomes. However, at moderate and high income 
levels, cotton-farm families spend very much as do other families. The low in- 
come cotton-farm family has adjusted its consumption to low income. Since 
this is so, effective agricultural programs must not be limited to plans for ad- 
justment in production. Plans for improving health, plans for better schools, 
and plans for stimulating desire for more adequate goods and services must 
also be included. 

Consumption studies show that cotton-farm families produce more food for 
home consumption than families of similar composition and income in other 
areas and types of farming, but are more poorly housed. Such data are impor- 
tant in agricultural planning. 

Consumption studies make available data which can serve as a basis for 
working out minimum family budgets. Such budgets should serve as a basis 
for determining minimum sized efiicient farms. 


Consumption patterns of cotton- 
farm families are important back- 
ground data for planning effective 
agricultural programs for the South. 
They show, in the first place, how 


♦ Contribution from the Department of 
Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Missis- 
sippi. Published with the approval of the 
director. Paper No. 142, New Series, April 
7, 1947. 

Thanks are due Mr. C. R. Sayre, Superin- 
tendent of the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss., fbr suggestions in 
revisi^ the manuscript, 
t Mississippi State College. 


cotton-farm families at various in- 
come levels spend their incomes. How 
income is spent at these levels gives 
a basis for predicting the number of 
workers in nonagricultural pursuits 
which a more efficient system of agri- 
culture could support. It also indi- 
cates some of the difficulties that will 
be encountered in moving low-income 
families into higher income groups. 

In the second place, consumption 
patterns of cotton-farm families show 
the kind and amount of goods fur- 
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nished the family by the farm. Such 
information is needed in agricultural 
planning. 

In the third place, consumption 
patterns of cotton-farm families are 
necessary data for working out min- 
imum family budgets. Such budgets 
are essential in determining mini- 
mum-sized efficient farms. 

Consumption patterns of cotton- 
farm families at different income 
levels are best understood only when 
compared with consumption patterns 
of other farm families of similar com- 
position. For this reason, expenditure 
data obtained from cotton-farm fam- 
ilies and from ^our other types of 
farm families included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study will be used 
as a basis for most of the discussion 
of this article. 


Expenditures for Family Living By 
Cotton and Other Farm Families 
In Table I, the average expenditure 
for family living of five groups of 
white farm families in four income 
classes are compared. All are fam- 
ilies with husband and wife and eith- 
er one or two children under 16 years 
of age. All are farm operator fam- 
iMes < sharecroppers were not classi- 
fied as farm operators in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study from which 
these data were taken). The first 
group of families are cotton-farm 
families from Georgia and Mississip- 
pi; the second, dairy-farm families 
from Michigan and Wisconsin; the 
third, wheat-farm families from 
North Dakota and Kansas ; the 
fourth, livestock - and - small - grain- 
farm families from Colorado, Mon- 


TARLE I. Avera(je expenditures for family living and proportion of '^•otal income 

WHICH WAS MONEY INCOME FOR WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DaIRY-, WHEAT-, 
LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHIL- 
DREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OF $760 TO $999, $1,600 TO $1,749, 
$2,600 TO $2,999, and $4,000 to $4,999 during 1936-36.* 

Income claMee 


f750.$999 $1600-11749 $2600-t2999 $4000-14999 


Type of farming 
aroup 

Expendi- 
ture* for 
family 
livina 

I*ropor- 
tion of 
total 
income 
money 

Expendi- 
tures for 
family 
livina 

Propor- 
tion of 
total 
income 
money 

Expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 

Propor- 
tion of 
total 
income 
money 

Expendi- 
tures for 
family 
livina 

Propor- 
tion of 
total 
income 
money 

Cotton-farm families 
(Miss, and Ga.) 

$427*** 63 

$811 

68 

$1446 

80 

$2199 

86 

Dairy-farm families 
(Mich, and Wis.) 

677 

58 

772 

67 

1322 

83 

4>4r 

4i* 

Wheat-farm families 
(N. Dak. and Kan.) 

706 

60 

882 

70 

1199 

76 

** 

*• 

Livestock-farm families 
(Colo., Mont., and 

S. Dak.) 714 

66 

887 

74 

1366, 

80 

** 

ae 

Fruit-farm families 
(Calif.) 

834 

71 

1172 

81 

1740 

86 

2261 

93 


* Day Monroe, et al., Family Income and Expenditure^ (Consumer Purchases Study, 
Mist. Pub. No. 466, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-266. 

*♦ No schedule ^ secured. 

*** White cropper, Negro operator, and Negro cropper families in the same category 
spent $417, $402, and $408, respectively. 
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tana, and South Dakota ; and the fifth, 
fruit-farm families from California. 
(Negrro operator and sharecropper 
families and white sharecropper fam- 
ilies of Georgia and Mississippi are 
not included in this comparison, since 
there were no families except in the 
first income class.) 

As will be noted in Table I, at an 
income level of $750 to $999, cotton- 
farm families spent considerably less 
cash for family living than did the 
other types of farm families. 

They spent $150 less than dairy- 
farm families, $279 less than wheat- 
farm families, $287 less than live- 
stock-farm families, and $407 less 
than fruit-farm families. But at mod- 
erate and higher income levels, cot- 
ton-farm families behaved very much 
as did other families. At an income 
level of $2,500 to $2,999, they aver- 
aged $1,445 for family living; live- 
stock-farm families averaged $1,366; 
dairy-farm families, $1,322; and 
wheat-farm families, $1,199. Fruit- 
farm families in this income level 
averaged $1,740, but more of their 
income was in the form of money, 
less in form of nonmoney items. At 
all income levels, fruit-farm families 
spent more- cash for family living 
than did the other four types of farm 
fahiilies. However, at the $4,000 to 
$4,999 level they averaged only $65 
more than cotton-farm families. 

In Table II, average expenditures 
for four groups of goods and services 
are shown for cotton — and other 
types of farm families in two income 
classes. Cotton-farm families in the 
$750 to $999 income class spent $90 


for clothing. In the $2,500 to $2,999 
income class, they spent $251, or 
about three times more. Dairy-, 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm 
families in these two income classes 
did not show nearly as great dilfer- 
ence in expenditure for clothing. In 
expenditures for auto, furniture, and 
recreation, the situation was about 
the same — comparatively low expend- 
itures for the cotton group at the 
lower income level, comparatively 
high expenditures for the cotton 
group at the higher income level. The 
Cotton South will spend large 
amounts for consumers goods, given 
the ability to pay. It behooves the 
nation, as well as the South, to raise 
income levels of cotton-farm families. 
This means creating a more efficient 
system of agriculture and training 
members of farm families not needed 
in such a system to do other kinds of 
work. 

Cotton-farm families accustomed to 
a family income of $850 and finding 
themselves with an income of $2,850 
would not immediately spend for 
family living as those accustomed' to 
a $2,500 to $2,999 income level. How- 
ever, in the long run, the majority 
would. Consumption studies of cot- 
ton-farm families not only show that 
cotton families are as responsive, if 
not more so, to changes in income as 
are other farm families. They also 
show that there is a large segment of 
low-income families who have ad- 
justed their consumption patterns to 
their low incomes. 

In Table III, the value of consump- 
tion and average net surplus or de- 
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TABLE II. Average expenditures for family living for specified groups of goods 

AND services OF WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND 
FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 
YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OF $760 TO $999, AND $2500 TO $2999 DURING 
1936-36.* 



Income c’na^ $750-1999 


Income class 

$2600-12999 




Expenditures for 



Expenditures for 


Type of farmins srroup 

Clothinff 

and 

personal 

care 

Auto and 
other 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Furniture 

and Recrf a- 

ei|uip- tion 

ment 

ClothinR 

and 

personal 

care 

Auto and 
other 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

I' urniture 

Recreation 

equip- 

ment 

Cotton-farm families 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolla*- Do* irs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars Dollars 

(Miss, and Ga.) 
Dairy-farm families 

90 

66 

29 

17 

261 

359 

79 

89 

(Mich, and Wis.) 
Wheat-farm families 

89 

76 

24 

12 

156 

290 

62 

77 

(N. Dak. and Kan.) 
Livestock-farm families 
(Colo., Mont., and 

105 

100 

27 

32 

168 

80 

67 

36 

S. Dak.) 

Fruit-farm families 

119 

69 

30 

27 

147 

182 

49 

45 

(Calif.) 

122 

97 

34 

27 

250 

298 

93 

80 


* Day Monroe, et. al , Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases Study, 
Misc. Pub, No. 466, U.S.D.A.), pp. 244-269. 


licit of cotton-, dairy-, wheat-, live- 
stock-, and fruit-farm families of 
husband, and wife and one or two 
children under 16 years with $750 to 
$999 incomes included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study are Riven. 
Even though the income and family 
composition of the cotton-farm fam- 
ilies were similar to these other four 
groups of farm families, their con- 
sumption patterns were different. The 
other four groups spent in cash for 
family living from 40 to 70 per cent 
more than did the cotton-farm group. 
Cotton-farm families showed a net 
surplus of $40.^ Families in each of 
the other four groups showed a net 
deficit.^ The dairy group had an aver- 

' In determining whether a family had a 
surphis or deficit, items representing an 
increase in assets and those representing 
a decrease in liability were added; from this 
total were substracted the sums of the de- 


age deficit of $62; the other three 
groups an average deficit of $217 to 
$257. 

Similar differences in consumption 
patterns of cotton- and other farm 
families were observed in families in 
the $250 to $499 income class, and in 
families of the $500 to $749 income 
cla.ss. In the income class of $250 to 
$499, white cotton-farm operator 
families spent $190 in cash for fam- 


crease m assets and the increase in liabili- 
ties. If the former sum was greater, a sur- 
plus was attained by the family; if the lat- 
ter sum was greater, a deficit was incur- 
red. Changes in assets and liabilities for the 
most part included only those resulting from 
actual money transactions; however, a non- 
money item representing the net increase or 
decrease in value of crops stored for sale 
and of livestock owned was included with 
business investments in addition to the 
money items. Changes in value of property 
duo to damage, depreciation, or to rise and 
fall in market prices where no sale had oc- 
curred were excluded. 
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TABLE III. Value of consumption and surplus or deficit of white farm 

OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH 
HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OP AGE IN THE $750 TO 
$999 INCOME CLASS, 1936-36.* 


AVERAGE 


Type of fsrminir ffroup 

Number 

ToUl 

Net 

Non-money 

Value of 

for 

Net sur- 

1 ersons 


of 

family 

money 

income 

consump- 

family 

plus or 

per 


familiet 

Income 

income 


tion 

living: 

deficit 

family 



Dollars 

Dollars Dollars 

Dollars Dollars 

Dollars 

Number 

Cotton-farm families 









(Miss, and Ga.) 
Dairy-farm families 

69 

873 

466 

408 

836 

427 

-f40 

3.47 

(Mich, and Wis.) 
Wheat-farm families 

46 

873 

607 

366 

943 

677 

--62 

3.48 

(N.Dak. and Kan.) 
Livestock-farm families 

67 

872 

439 

433 

1139 

706 

-267 

3.63 

( Colo., Mont.,&S. Dak. ) 
Fruit-farm families 

29 

878 

481 

397 

1111 

714 

-223 

3.42 

(Calif.) 

30 

859 

606 

263 

1087 

834 

-217 

3.46 


* Day Monroe, ef aL, Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases Study, 
Misc. Pub. No. 466, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-226. 


ily living and averaged a deficit of 
$43. Families in the other four groups 
spent an average of $570 to $754 in 
cash for family living and had an 
average deficit of from $508 to $562. 

When one considers that Negro op« 
erator and sharecropper families and 
white sharecropper families are also 
in the group of low-income cotton- 
farm families w'ho have adjusted 
their consumption patterns to low in- 
comes, one realizes the size of the 
problem with which agricultural 
planners must cope. (For example, 
in the $250 to $499 income class of 
families with husband, wife, and one 
dr two children under 16 years, ex- 
penditures for family living by white 
sharecropper families was $179 ; by 
Negro operator families, $200; and 
by Negro sharecropper families, 
$184. Net deficits for the three groups 
averaged $19, $1, and $1, respect- 
ively.) , 

How could cotton-farm families 


get along better on low incomes than 
these other groups of farm families? 
As families receiving relief during 
the year were excluded from this 
study of consumption, the low-income 
groups described consisted of fam- 
ilies that lived within their incomes 
without assistance from welfare 
agencies, and those that were able to 
maintain higher levels of consump- 
tion by decreasing assets or increas- 
ing liabilities. Most of the low-inoome 
cotton families fell in the first cate- 
gory, most of the low-income dairy-, 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm 
families fell in the second category. 

The net income received during the 
year by the low-income cotton-farm 
families was about the same as, or a 
little below, amounts received in the 
past or expected in the future. Low 
income was a chronic occurrence for 
them. They must restrict consump- 
tion to a low level of income, since 
they did not have the resources to 
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provide a level of living beyond cur- 
rent receipts. 

In the low-income dairy-, wheat-, 
livestock-, and fruit-farm group were 
many accustomed to higher incomes. 
Because of temporary reversals or 
large farm operating expenses, their 
incomes were unusually low during 
the report year. However, they con- 
tinued to maintain their usual level 
of living by drawing upon saving*; or 
using credit. They were temporarily 
low-income families. Cotton families 
were perpetually low-income families. 

It is important in developing an 
agricultural program for the South to 
take into consideration the large 
group of chronically low-consumption 
cotton-farm families — the large 
group of cotton-farm families who 
have a tradition of poverty. The farm 
operator and homemaker in such fam- 
ilies are practically always farm 
reared, usually on cotton farms where 
consumption had been even less; on 
cotton farms w^here food had been 
produced, but not in adequate 
amounts of various kinds; on cotton 
farms where there had been too little 
cash to purchase medical care really 
needed; on cotton farms where the 
child’s labor was important ; on cotton 
farms where one learned to '‘get by” 
on little; on cotton farms where one 
worked from sunup to sundown dur- 
ing "chopping” and “picking” but 
just “rocked” and “rested” a good 
part of the year. 

All agricultural plans for the 
South, provide for some of the low- 
consumption farrr families to remain 
on cotton farms, others to shift into 


other types of farm production, and 
others into nonagricultural work. 
There will be three main problems in 
bringing this about ; the first two are 
often mentioned, but not as frequent- 
ly as the third. It is none the less im- 
portant. These problems are: (1) 
More persons in low-consumption 
families suffer from poor health and 
licnce, do not feel like trying some- 
thing new and challenging. (2) More 
persons in low-consumption families 
have little formal education, lack 
skills. (3) Members of low-consump- 
tion families, because of limited ex- 
posure to higher levels of consump- 
tion frequently lack the incentive, or 
the desire for higher levels of living. 

More persons in low-consumption 
families suffer from poor health be- 
cause there is not income sufficient 
for proper medical care, for a bal- 
anced diet, for decent housing. A 
number of studies could be cited 
which show poorer health of mem- 
bers of low-income families. One is 
the National Health Survey made by 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice in 1985-36. In this study, fami- 
lies on relief averaged 17.4 days of 
sickness per family member per year ; 
families not on relief but with in- 
comes under $1,000 a year averaged 
10.9 days of sickness per family mem- 
ber per year ; families with incomes of 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year averaged 6.5 
days of sickness per family member 
per year. 

More persons in low-consumption 
families have little formal education, 
lack skills because due to inadequate 
funds they are forced out of school or 
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prevented from taking vocational 
training. When family incomes are 
low, even small earnings from un- 
skilled labor are of prime importance. 

Adequate medical care, more 
schooling, and more and better voca- 
tional training must be given to mem- 
bers of low-consumption farm fam- 
ilies. Also, members of low-consump- 
tion families must have more direct 
contact with higher consumption 
levels. They must desire goods and 
services that only higher incomes can 
purchase. It may be that home econ- 
omists of the South should give more 
emphasis in their teaching programs 
to stepping up to the next level of 
consumption; perhaps less emphasis 
on managing on what one has. Home 
economists might well teach, ‘'Decide 
what you want then plan to earn in- 
come to get it,” rather than “Take 
what you have and make what you 
want out of it.” 

Any shift from cotton to other 
types of farming or to industry will 
change the rhythm of life of the fam- 
ily. The cotton farm furnishes a very 
different set of stimuli from the dairy 
or livestock farm or from industry. 
For example, on a dairy farm, milk- 
ing must go on every day in the year. 
One may have more to consume from 
-receipts from a dairy farm than from 
a cotton farm, but one may prefer 
added leisure to electricity and a 
bathroom with running water, espe- 
cially if all of one’s associates use 
kerosene lamps, wash bowls, and slop 
jars. In fact, on the indifference 
curves of these families, 1,000 hours 
of leisure, 1 kerosene lamp, 1 slop jar. 


and 1 wash bowl may be just as sat- 
isfactory as 100 hours of leisure, elec- 
tricity, and a bathroom. 

The problem of the large group of 
low-consumption families in the Cot- 
ton South is the basic one that must 
be solved. There is no one way to 
solve it. 

Goods and Services Furnished To 
The Cotton- and Other Farm 
Families by the Farm 

Consumption patterns of cotton- 
farm families also show kinds and 
amounts of goods furnished by the 
farm. Such data are important in ag- 
ricultural planning. Programs for 
home production will not work if they 
vary too greatly from the habits of a 
people. 

As will be noted in Table IV, cot- 
ton-farm families produced more 
food for the family than did the other 
types of farm families. In the $750 to 
$999 income class, the value of the 
food they produced was $326. (Farm- 
furnished foods were valued at local 
retail selling price.) That produced 
by the other groups averaged ^rom 
$141 to $271. In the $2,600 to $2,999 
income class, cotton farmers produc- 
ed on an average $331 worth of food. 
The other four groups averaged from 
$101 to $283. 

Values of food produced for the 
family by white sharecropper, Negro 
operator, and Negro sharecropper 
families in the $750 to $999 income 
class and of husband, wife, and one 
or two children under 16 years were 
$385, $242, and $285, respectively. 
The difference in food production 
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found in whites and Negroes in the 
$760 to $999 income class with hus- 
band, wife, and one or two children 
under 16 years was found in families 
of other types and in other income 
classes. 

Since the growing season in the 
South is long and since the farm 
family (especially the white farm 
family) has the tradition of home 
food production, it would seem that 
agricultural plans might well provide 
for production of much of the protec- 
tive food needed by the family. Such 
plans if backed by strong educational 
programs, are likely to meet with suc- 
cess, especially so if families not hav- 
ing facilities for production of es- 
sential foods, such as milk and meat, 
are loaned money at low interest rates 
to purchase same. This is especially 
important for Negro families. It has 
been the experience of the Farmers 
Home Administration that when Neg- 
ro families are shown what and how 
to produce, and credit for purchasing 
facilities needed is made available, 
they are as responsive, if not more so, 
than white families of similar eco- 
nomic status. 

Agricultural planners in the South 
also need information on the value of 
the family’s housing furnished by the 
farm. Why do cotton-farm families 
in the same income class and of sim- 
ilar composition live in poorer houses 
than other types of farmers? One re- 
ply is, of course: Large number of 
Negroes and of croppers ; and this is 
true. These groups were found to 
have lower housing values than white 
operators. However, white cotton- 


farm operator families resided in 
houses of less value than did dairy-, 
wheat-, livestock-, and fruit-farm op- 
erator families. The question may be 
asked again here : “And was not this 
difference also due to a difference in 
tenancy?” The reply is; “No, at least, 
not altogether.” Wheat-farm operat- 
ors in the $750 to $999 income class 
had nousing values of $135; cotton- 
farm operators had values of $47 ; yet 
proportions of owners included in the 
two groups was practically the 
same.2 

Nor was the difference in housing 
values between the cotton and other 
four types of farm operators due al- 
together to climate. The fruit-grower 
family of California, even though in 
as mild climate as the cotton-grower 
family of Georgia and Mississippi, 
had housing values more nearly re- 
sembling other farms.^ Perhaps low 
housing values are a concomitant of 
perpetually low-income cotton-farm 
families. 


* Fifty percent of the cotton-farm families 
in the $750 to $999 income class and 73 per- 
cent in the $2,500 to $2,999 income class 
owned their farms. The proportions of the 
other four groups were 61 and 91 for wheat 
farms; 64 and iOO for dairy farms; 79 and 
92 for livestock farms; and 90 and 92 for 
fruit farms. Hazel Kyrk, et al.. Family 
Housing and Facilities, (Consumer Pur- 
chases Study, Misc. Pub. No. 399, U.S.D.A.), 

p. 8. 

■* The question may well be asked if the 
findings would have been different if an- 
other type of family group had been selected 
and the reply is ‘♦no.” For example, values 
of houses of cotton-, fruit-, livestock-, dairy-, 
and wheat-farm families of husband and 
wife only in income class of $600 to $749 
ranged from $54 for Georgia and Mississip- 
pi cotton-farm families to $140 for Califor- 
nia fruit-farm families. At low income levels, 
cotton-farm housing values were invariably 
low. 
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TABLE IV. Average value of farm furnished consumption as distributed among 

MAJOR GROUPS OF GOODS AND SERVICES OF WHITE FARM OPERATOR COTTON-, DAIRY-, 
WHEAT-, LIVESTOCK-, AND FRUIT-FARM FAMILIES WITH HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ONE OR 
TWO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN INCOME CLASSES OP $760 TO $999 AND 
$2,600 TO $2,999 DURING 1936-36*. 


Income clan $750 to $909 Income cIbm $2,600 to $2,999 

Value farm furnished consumption Value farm furnished consumption 

Type of farming groups ■ — 

House- House- 
hold bold 

Food Housing** Opera- Total Food Housing** Opera- Total 
tion*** tion*** 



DolUn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton-farm families 


♦ as* 







(Miss, and Ga.) 
Dairy-farm families 

326 

47 

36 

408 

331 

190 

31 

652 

(Mich, and Wis.) 
Wheat-farm families 

183 

166 

28 

366 

198 

209 

39 

446 

(N.Dak. and Kan.) 
Livestock-farm families 

282 

136 

16 

433 

283 

268 

94 

646 

(Colo.,Mont.,&S.Dak.) 
Fruit-farm families 

271 

93 

33 

397 

243 

134 

36 

612 

(Calif.i 

131 

112 

10 

253 

101 

281 

11 

393 


* Day Monroe, et al., Family Income and Expenditure, (Consumer Purchases 
Study, Misc. Pub. No. 366, U.S.D.A.), pp. 207-226. 

*• Value of occupancy of the dwellinj? of an owned or rented farm. Rental value 
was computed from the estimated replacement value by taking: account of the ape of the 
house and the family’s estimate of its remaininp years of usefulness. For owners, 
rental value was derived by applying to the depreciated replacement value of the 
dwellinp (as computed above) a percentage that represented estimates of interest, 
taxes, depreciation and a reasonable return from money invested; for renters, these 
items and, in addition, repairs and insurance. Repairs and insurance were not estimated 
for owning families because the actual amounts spent for these purposes were ascer- 
tained. 

^•♦Includes farm furnished fuel, ice, and non-food products, such as wool, tobacco, 
and feathers. 

♦•••White cropper, Negro operator, and Negro cropper families in this same category 
had values of housing of $43, $36, and $28, respectively. 


An efficient system of agriculture 
would give farmers more income with 
which to purchase better housing for 
themselves and their tenants. It 
would release workers for house 
building and repairs, for manufacture 
of materials for same. It would leave 
vacant the most substandard houses 
in the open country, perhaps making 
available some extra material for 
house repairs. 

There must be desire as well as 
ability to pay for better housing on 
the part of the cotton-farm family. A 


family who really wants good housing 
can make its house better at little or 
no cash expense. Men and boys in 
low-income families, because of low 
physical stamina, often lack the added 
energy required to make simple re- 
pairs or develop necessary skills. It 
takes energy as well as skill to make 
repairs and improvements that may 
spell the difference between good and 
poor housing. Then, too, members of 
low-income families have all too little 
direct exposure to good housing. They 
need to visit families with better 
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houses, to get acquainted with house- 
hold comforts and conveniences. 

Good houses within ability to pay 
must be made available to cotton- 
farm families. Cotton-farm families 
at low income levels now spend for 
clothing very much as do other farm 
families in the same income classes. 
There is a supply of attractive low 
cost clothing in nearby towns. Cotton 
farm families at low income levels do 
not live in nearly as good houses as 
do other farm families in the same 
income classes. There needs to be a 
supply of comfortable low cost houses 
near at hand. 

Consumption Patterns as a Basis For 
Minimum Family Budgets 

Consumption studies make avail- 
able data which can serve as a basis 
for working out minimum family 


budgets. Techniques have been de- 
veloped by a technical advisory com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in cooperation with members 
of the Bureau staff, using data from 
consumption studies of city workers' 
families to determine where the mini- 
mum shall be set on the demand curve 
for specified goods and services.^ 
These same techniques could be used 
with data from consumption studies 
of cotton-farm families. Minimum 
budgets for farm families should 
serve as a basis for determining mini- 
mum sized efficient farms. Product- 
ion plans should be made so that 
minimum budgets can be attainable. 


* City Worker* F Family Budget. SU Cities 
of the United States, Spring 19^6, Summer 
19U7. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, Price and cost of living, Decem- 
ber 1947. 


The Social Processes and Mechanization of Southern 
Agricultural Systems* 

By Alvin L. Bertrandli 

ABSTRACT 

The historical fact setting the stage for this analysis is that planters of the 
South generally ignored agricultural machinery many years after mechani- 
zation had become common in the North and West. People connected with the 
southern plantation system were divided into distinct classes, with ownership 
of land concentrated in the upper class and vertical mobility up the agricul- 
tural ladder virtually impossible for the masses. Because of this, in 1930, class 
struggle was imminent and precipitated the change to technology. 

Two developments bear primary causal relations to the advent of machines 
on southern fields. The plantation system has or is changing to technology as a 
result of social processes set in motion by the unionizjition of agricultural 
laborers and strengthened by landlord adjustments to the AAA program. The 
situation was brought to a climax through the mass abandonment of the 
fields by the workers during World War II. 


* This paper wa*” prepared as partial ful- author gratefully acknowledges his many 
fillment of the requirements in Professor T. helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

Lynn Smith’s Rural Sociology Seminar. The t Louisiana State University. 
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Introduction 

Much literature of late has been 
devoted to the general theme of ‘*me- 
chanization” in the South, with the 
plantation belt coming in for particu- 
lar reference. These studies, as a rule, 
have been confined to the factual es- 
tablishment of the phenomenal in- 
crease of machines on southern fields 
since 1930.^ Seemingly, social scien- 
tists have been too absorbed in the 
duty of chronicling this trend to in- 
dulge in more abstract analyses. At 
any rate, inventories of both the pop- 
ular and scientific treatments of this 
subject reveal a conspicuous neglect 
by authors to construct a theoretical 
framework or, in other words, to 
analyze the role of the social processes 
in bringing about the change. This 
paper is an effort in that direction. 

The terminology and concepts em- 
ployed are the ones more or less com- 
monly accepted.'-’ Illustrations are 

' For 8om(> late studies of this nature con- 
sult: Arthur Kaper, “Role of Agricultural 
Technology in Southern Social Change,” 
Social Forci's, XXV (1946), 21; and Rupert 
B. Vance, All Thenr Fcoplv (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press 
1946), pp 192-212. 

■ Basically the social processes are con- 
sidered as coming about from the inter- 
action of individuals and groups. It has been 
pointed out that there are only two funda- 
mental forms of such interaction, opposition 
and cooperation, and that other processes 
derive from them. Opposition can be divided 
into either competition or conflict and 
broadly defined as a struggle against an- 
other or others for a good, goal, or value. 
Cooperation, on the other hand, is set forth 
as a joint striving for the above ends and 
may involve the combination of unlike ef- 
fort as illustrated in the division of labor. 
Differentiation is designated as a type of 
cooperation which involves a divi.sion of 
social labor in terms of roles and status. 
Accommodation, compromise, toleration, or 
any other basis for working agreements be- 


taken only from the Southern Planta- 
tion System for two reasons.^ In the 
first place, the clear-cut identity of 
this system expedites analysis. Sec- 
ondly, it is in these areas that the 
greatest change of this nature has 
and is taking place. 

Historical Background 
It is common knowledge that the 
social structure of the Southern Plan- 
tation System had taken on more ri- 
gidity very soon after the Civil War. 
This makes it seem reasonable to as- 
sume that these “crystallized mores” 
were shed only when social processes 
were set in motion which altered or 
destroyed some social institutions 
and founded others. We propose to 
examine the contemporary scene, 
first to find out what developments 

tween contending groups or individuals, 
comes out of conflict. From conflict and 
differentiation emerges the process called 
stratification. This process is closely related 
to accommodation and involves the forma- 
tion of society into caste, class, or orders of 
status. Assimilation, or the merging of di- 
vergent groups into new and homogeneous 
associations, generally arises out of compe- 
tition, conflict, and cooperation. Actually as 
the above definitions imply, the social pro- 
cesses are just another way of describing 
social functions and of looking at funda- 
mental cultural phases of familial, eco- 
nomic, political, and other social activities. 
For a detailed discussion see: Kimball 
Young, Sociology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1942), pp 643-867. 

•* The term “plantation system” is used to 
denote a system which is essentially char- 
acterized by concentration of landowner- 
ship, centralized control of a large force of 
laborers, specialization by enterprise or the 
“one-crop system,” rigid supervision, and 
specialization by task. A plantation proper 
IS a tract farmed by an owner or manager 
arbitrarily limited to a certain minimum 
number of resident families or cultivated 
acreage or both. See T. Lynn Smith, Soci- 
ology of Rural Life (Rev. Ed., New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1946), pp. 308-309. 
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were responsible for the departure 
from established practices; and sec- 
ond, to review insofar as is possible 
the evolving social fabric in terms of 
a theoretical framework designed to 
show the causal relation between this 
behavior and the introduction of tech- 
nology to the fields. Obviously many 
variant patterns in specific areas and 
special cases will have to be ovci- 
looked for the sake of brevity. This 
fact, however, does not detract from 
the value of the study and it should 
serve the purpose of stimulating fur- 
ther investigation. 

The historical fact setting the 
stage for this treatment is that plant- 
ers of the South generally ignored 
agricultural machinery many years 
after mechanization had become 
common in the North. < This lag was 
related to several factors. Slavery was 
one of the more important reasons 
why the early South did not look to 
technology. The Southern planter of 
that time was so fully occupied with 
both slave management and the de- 
fense of slavery that he had little 
time to think of or experiment with 
new machinery. 

Immigration differentials during 
the latter part of the 19th century 
give a clue to another reason why the 
South lagged behind the North and 
West in the use of machines. Land- 
hungry migrants with little cash but 

^Almon E. Parkins, The Sovth, Its Eco- 
nomic and Geographic Development (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1938), p. 
237^^or statistical proof see: 0. E. Baker, 
A Graphic Summary of Farm Machinery, 
Facilities, Roads, and Expenditures, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 26^, (Washington, 1937). 


new ideas and tools did not find a 
welcome in the comparatively popu- 
lated, socially stratified and cultural- 
ly static South. Consequently, agricul- 
tural technology at the production 
level did not advance far beyond the 
limited knowledge brought over by 
the first settlers of this region. 

A third reason why the South over- 
looked mechanization is found in the 
so-called “factory” system of the 
plantations. Agricultural endeavors, 
under this system, are characterized 
by non-laboring and oft-times non- 
resident entrepreneurs. It is not dif- 
ficult to see how a non-laboring farm 
operator or owner might be slow to 
experiment with and adopt innova- 
tions which did not affect his per- 
sonal comfort or well-being. 

Ogburn’s point that an important 
factor restricting the use of an in- 
vention is the existence of a substi- 
tute which is available at a lower 
price or which is simpler or more 
workable suggests a fourth reason.'^ 
The presence of an abundant supply 
of labor undoubtedly retarded the 
adoption of machinery. 

Traditional Interactional Patterns 

It is necessary to give a brief his- 
tory of the plantation system in order 
to bring out the basic interactional 
patterns which characterized it until 
the early 1930’s. 

Emerging fjrom the devastation of 
the Civil War, southern landowners 
w^re faced with the problem of get- 
ting their lands into production 

' William F. Ogbum, The Social Effects 
of Aviation (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1946), p. 64. 
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again. At the same time many former 
slaves were finding their new free- 
dom woefully lacking in the essentials 
of food and shelter. It was inevitable 
that the two come to some kind of a 
working agreement. The system of 
sharecropping® which evolved, fol- 
lowing a brief trial of wage labor, 
has been attributed to both the scar- 
city of money and a disapproval on 
the part of the planters to the paying 
of cash wages. T. Lynn Smith, citing 
primary sources, has shown how this 
disapproval was a result of the plant- 
ers’ not being able to depend on work 
agreements with ex-slaves.*^ During 
the busiest time the ‘"hands” were apt 
to desert the fields as soon as they 
received their wages. At any rate, the 
system assured the planter, on the 
one hand, of a stable supply of labor 
and the sharecropper, on the other, 
of a relative security in the furnish 
of food, shelter, etc. 

Actually the above working agree- 
ment represented a truce from the 
oppositional interaction between 
planter and laborer developed during 
the Civil War. The terms of the truce 
called for a differentiation between 
groups which reset class lines and 
again stratified the society as in 
“antebellum” days. That the system 
was characterized by wide different- 
ials in standards of living is not sur- 

• In this paper the term “sharecropper” is 
used to designate a laborer paid with a part 
of the crop. For a detailed description of 
how this system emerged sec: Fred C. Frey 
and T Lynn Smith, “The Influence of the 
AAA Cotton Program Upon the Tenant, 
Cropper, and Laborer,” Rurfi.1 Sociology, I 
(1936), p. 481. 

^ Smith, op. ext., pp. 508-513. 


prising. In a stratified society where 
the masses have no alternative but to 
gain their livelihood in competition 
with one another, living standards 
are bound to vary widely between the 
upper and lower classes. 

With a class system three fields of 
interaction became possible ; be- 
tAveen the lower class members, be- 
tween the upper class members and 
between the classes. Between lower 
class members the interaction can be 
described as more of a competitive 
process than anything else. Dis- 
parities in the fertility of land and 
variations in the policies of landlords 
were the basis for keen competition. 
The well-known residential instabil- 
ity of croppers can be attributed in 
part to this process. Oppositional in- 
teraction between white and non- 
white “tenants,” because of race rela- 
tions or cultural competition, often 
developed into open conflict.® It has 
been said that some planters ag- 
gravated this situation by openly ex- 
pressing a preference for Negroes as 
sharecroppers. Though the main cur- 
rent of interaction, in an econoitiic 
sense, was oppositional in nature, it 
is significant that cooperation was 
maintained to a fairly high degree in 
the religious and recreational ac- 
tivity. 

Oppositional interaction between 

■ As population pressure increased whites 
began to compete with Negroes for places 
on the land as tenants and laborers. By 1935 
there were 368,408 colored sharecroppers as 
compared to 347,848 white sharecroppers, 
and in 1940 white tenants outnuml^red 
Negro tenants 597,912 to 461,982 in the 
cotton belt. Smith has described this “as- 
similation” at length : ihid., p. 526. 
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planters, when it was found, can best 
be described as simple rivalry. Little 
personalized competition or open con- 
flict characterized social relationships 
between these upper class members. 
On the other hand social functions 
were the occasion for many coopeia- 
tive efforts. A strong in-group feel- 
ing or class solidarity seems to ac- 
count for these phenomena. Though 
landowners were not always on the 
best of economic relations with bank- 
ers, loan companies, etc., interaction 
between these groups does not direct- 
ly concern class relations. 

Inter-class relation, on the other 
hand, was something entirely differ- 
ent. With land giving them their li- 
cense, planters, as a rule, felt free to 
adopt coercive practices in order to 
control the landless masses. This con- 
trol usually was maintained by close 
supervision of the cropper’s or ten- 
ant’s crop as well as his holidays or 
rest periods. The laborer accommo- 
dated himself to such practices either 
by rationalizing that the situation 
could be worse, or inwardly compro- 
mising a present injustice to future 
revenge.® 

In summary it can be said that peo- 
ple connected with the Southern 
Plantation System, in 1930, were di- 
vided into two distinct classes. The 
ownership of land was concentrated 
in the upper class and vertical mobil- 
ity up the agricultural ladder was 
virtually impossible for the masses. 
While the former class enjoyed a rela- 
tively high living standard, the latter 

•/6W., pp. 507-616. 


class in many instances enjoyed no 
more than mere subsistence. Popula- 
tion pressure and economic depend- 
ence made competition a keen process 
in the lower class, while upper class 
members were too busy trying to 
carry on in the face of the depression 
to worry about labor relations. Such 
a svstem, as Smith has pointed out, 
has all the elements necessary for 
class struggle.^® 

The Role of the Depression 

The coincidence of our last great 
depression with the first large scale 
observance of the machine on the 
southern fields may lead the casual 
observer to assign a direct causal re- 
lation between the two. No more ex- 
ercise than a slight review of history 
proves the error of such an analysis. 
Though going through many previous 
periods of hard times the southern 
scene had retained its familiar one- 
horse technology intact. It is neces- 
sary to hold the fact of the depression 
as a constant and look for develop- 
ments which it may have brought 
about as variables. Two such observa- 
tions stand out as being characteris- 
tic of no previous crisis. They are the 
unionization, with resulting coopera- 
tive action on the part of agricultural 
workers, and the advent of the AAA 
with its specific definitions and pol- 
icies. According to our hypothesis, 
close scrutiny of these developments 
should give us the answer to the 
enigma of why southern planters be- 
gan mechanization only after 1930. 

^ Ibid., p. 472. 
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Unionization of Sharecroppers 
Related to Mechanization 

The organization, in 1931, of a 
sharecroppers union in Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama can be looked upon 
as the beginning of a series of inci- 
dents which changed the relations be- 
tween '"tenant” and landlord and 
paved the way for mechanization. 
Never before had these particular ag- 
ricultural workers got together in 
anything like a cooperative organiza- 
tion. Since the first organizers were 
industrial workers, some reportedly 
Communist,^’ it seems safe to say that 
the tenants and laborers themselves 
respected the existing class interac- 
tional patterns (whether because of 
tradition or fear of upper class retali- 
ation is beside the point) too much to 
provide the necessary leadership for 
this kind of organization. At any rate, 
the speed with which the movement 
spread pointed out that these lower 
class members were in a potential 
state of revolt against the existing 
order.’- Strangely enough, though the 
first union’s members were all non- 
white, the later Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union organized in Poinsett 
(’ounty, Arkansas in 1934 was com- 
posi‘d of both races, a precedent sel- 
dom set in southern history. 

Plantation owners and operators 

” Knthfnne D Lumpkin, The South tn 
Progress (New York International Pub- 
lishers, 1040), p. 27. 

*•* Organizers were able, because of the 
prevalent depression— brought destitution 
among the croppers, to stress grievances to 
good effect. Such things as “tenants” being 
allowed smaller shares of cotton, less food 
furnishings, and having tp pay exorbitant 
prices at the plantation store were thor- 
oughly propangandized. 


reacted immediately and violently 
when it became apparent what an 
organization of their workers could 
mean. Justifying their action on the 
grounds that the sharecroppers had 
violated the sacred precepts of class 
behavior, some landowners indulged 
in nearly every type of coercive be- 
havior at their command. The situa- 
tion was described by one of the union 
leaders as follows : 

While violence of one type or 
another has been continuously 
poured out upon the membership 
of the union from its early begin- 
ning, it was in March, 1935 that a 
"reign of terror” ripped into the 
country like a hurricane. For two 
and a half months violence raged 
throughout northeastern Arkan- 
sas and in neighboring states 
until it looked at times as if 
the union would be completely 
smashed. Meetings were banned 
and broken up; members were 
falsely accused, arrested and 
jailed, convicted on trumped-up 
charges and thrown into prison ; 
relief was shut off; union mem- 
bers were evicted from the land 
by the hundreds; homes wefre 
riddled with bullets from ma- 
chine guns ; churches were 
burned and schoolhouses stuffed 
with hay and floors removed; 
highways were patrolled night 
and day by armed vigilantes 
looking for the leaders ; organiz- 
ers were beaten, mobbed and 
murdered until the entire coun- 
try was terrorized.^® 

Despite all these efforts the unions 


’’ Howard Kester, Revolt Among the 
Sharecroppers (New York: Covici Friede, 
1936), p. 82. 
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thrived^ ^ and managed through their 
own pressure instruments, strikes, to 
achieve some of their immediate aims. 
The effectiveness of these strikes is 
shown by the report that: 

On a given night the strike 
bills were distributed throughout 
the territory. So effectively were 
they distributed that many peo- 
ple thought an airplane had 
dropped them down on the cab- 
ins. On the following day a 
strange emptiness hung over the 
cotton fields. Most of the work- 
ers did not go to the fields and 
those who did soon returned to 
their cabins. . . A labor official 
from Little Rock made a trip 
through the cotton country to 
see how effective the strike was. 
He reported that he saw two 
workers picking cotton. The 
strike was effective and the cot- 
ton hung in the bolls until the 
union told the men to go back to 
work.'f' 

This turn-about coercion served 
notice to all landowners that their 
labor supply was not assured and fur- 
thermore it could and would desert 
the fields at the most critical times 
to press any bargain it desired. Only 
when planters realized that they were 
unable to rely on traditional inter- 
actional patterns to assure them a 
continuous human labor supply did 
they begin looking toward the ma- 


“ Raper and Reid have pointed out that 
it was the peasant like, small-owner mem- 
bership which gave the union exceptional 
tenacity. Arthur F. Raper and Ira De A. 
Reid, Shai ecroppers All (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941), 
p. 58. 

“ Kester, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 


chine as a substitute. And more and 
m{)re as conflict situations developed 
between laborer and landowner ma- 
chinery was substituted for the form- 
er. The first part of our hypothesis 
finds justification in that fact. 

The AAA Related to Mechanization 

In the previous section it was 
shown how some laborers and “ten- 
ants” overstepped the bounds of class 
convention to set processes in motion 
which precipitated mechanization. 
This section proposes to show how 
very soon after the labor movement 
began, one class of planters’" in turn 
was to behave similarly with like 
results. 

In answer to the mounting sur- 
pluses and stagnant markets which 
were staring farmers in the face, 
Congrt'ss passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. Jnder this act 
farmers entered contracts to reduce 
acreage in specified surplus crops in 
return for benefit payments, financed 
chiefly by processing taxes on the 
commodity concerned. The first cot- 
ton contract offer specified that “any 
producer who is owner, landlord, cash 
tenant, or managing share tenant 
and who operates a cotton farm” 
could be a party to a 1934 and 1935 
cotton acreage reduction contract 
covering his farm.’" In other words 
payments were to be made to the farm 

One class of planters steadfastly ad- 
hered to the philosophy of governmental 
action programs and complied accordingly. 
The other class complied with the “letter” 
onlv of these programs, and this is the class 
which the following discussion has in mind. 

’ Henry I. Richards, Cotton avfl the AAA 
(Washington: The Brookings Institute, 
1936), p 49. 
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operator if he could qualify technical- 
ly as manager. 

Since some ‘‘tenants” and share- 
croppers could qualify as “managing 
tenants” they were entitled to a pro 
rata benefit payment for the land 
taken out of cultivation on their re- 
spective plots. Mere laborers, how- 
ever, had no claim to these pa 3 rments. 
Many landlords were quick to realize 
this difference and to take advantage 
of it by shifting from sharecropper or 
“tenant” to cash day labor or mech- 
anized operation. A few, through the 
“Landlord’s Code,” were able to 
abide by the letter of the law with 
such maneuvers as declaring the ten- 
ant “non-managing” if he was “super- 
vised” by a casual riding boss. It is 
not unfair to say that the “tenant” 
was left to bear the large share of 
acreage reduction while the landlord 
received the major benefits. The au- 
thors of The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy felt that: 

One obvious reason for the 
wholesale neglect of the tenant 
lies in the fact that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administra- 
tion organized its program un- 
der the direction of the planters 
themselves. . . . The AAA as 
finally administered met the 
landlord’s approval. If it effected 
any disorganization, that disor- 
ganization was not inimical to 
the planter’s interest. Ultimately 
it proved to be a mere subsidy to 
planters.^® 

“ Since the administration of the cotton 
program rested primarily on community and 
county committees selected from cotton pro- 
ducers, control of the program was vested 
mostly in the hands of the landlords. 

” Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, 


As early as 1936, Frey and Smith 
were able to see what had happened 
and the reason for it. They wrote : 

At the present time it is very 
apparent that the tenant, crop- 
per, and laborer were pretty 
much overlooked in the cotton- 
control program. They were not 
the ones demanding a program 
of control in the first place ; they 
had practically no voice in fram- 
ing it in the second. The program 
devised was one entered into by 
the government and the landlord. 
The planter was left to work out 
his own arrangements with the 
families on his place, tenants, 
croppers, and laborers. It is 
small wonder that the cotton- 
control program is often called a 
“landowners’ program.” 

The extent to which the landlords 
managed to attract AAA benefit pay- 
ments their way is shown by the 
Woofter study. They found that, “the 
landlord received an average of $822 
per plantation, compared with $108 
per plantation received by all tenants 
together.” Tenants, then, became no 
more than pawns in the game be- 
tween the AAA and landowners. They 
were either discharged completely as 
surplus labor when production cur- 
tailment took place, changed over to 
seasonal day laborers, displaced by 
“non-managing” machines, or ruled 
ineligible for payments through the 
use of legal strategy. 

and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936), pp. 51-62. 

“ Op. dt., pp. 488-489. 

" T. J. Woofter, Jr., et al., Landlord and 
Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, WPA Re- 
search Monograph V, (Washington, 1936), 
p. 67. 
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Obviously, action of the above sort 
violated traditional interactional pat- 
terns in that planters forsook custom- 
ary arrangements for the express 
purpose of profiting at the tenants* 
expense. When the full significance of 
his “treatment** dawned on him the 
tenant was prone to be bitter and 
uncooperative. This in turn set in mo- 
tion processes which ended in more 
displacement of workers by machines. 
In 1940, only those landowners who 
had abided by the “meant** conditions 
of the law and tenants who had 
obeyed the traditional class behavior 
code were operating under a sem- 
blance of the old system. 

The War as a Climax 
If mechanization was rapidly tak- 
ing place through the processes just 
discussed, the coming of the war can 
be looked upon as the event which 
capped the climax. A large share of 
the farm population literally deserted 
the land. Those who were not being 
pressed into the armed forces mi- 
grated to the industrial centers of the 
North and West. Thus, the planta- 
tions found themselves practically 
without manpower. As workers be- 
came more and more scarce, planters 
who had mechanized for one reason 
or another counted themselves very 
fortunate. On the other hand, land- 
owners who have not turned to tech- 
nology, in particular those who had 
lived up to the AAA law and retained 
their labor supply, found themselves 
in Q predicament. Years of strict com- 
pliance with both the letter and the 
spirit of the law went for naught as 
the planters who had done most to 


safeguard the rights of the workers 
on their lands watched the laborers 
leave by the thousands at exactly the 
time they were most needed. 

At this point it was impossible to 
substitute machinery for laborers be- 
cause the manufacture of agricultural 
equipmerit had come to a virtual 
standstill soon after the National 
Emergency was declared. Their 
workers gone, unable to get machin- 
ery, and confronted with the rela- 
tively favorable situations of their 
less scrupulous neighbors, such plant- 
ers resolved never again to be caught 
in such a dilemma, to free themselves 
from a dependence upon labor to the 
highest degree possible. 

In this resolve they did and are 
turning to the relative security of the 
machine and in so doing are complet- 
ing the breakdown of old behavior 
patterns and institutions and creating 
or adopting new ones. In their turn, 
sharecroppers, tenants and laborers 
of the former lower class have had an 
opportunity to evaluate their previous 
existence in the light of army travels 
and industrial “war wages.** Neither 
will be conducive to their return to 
the areas in the first place, and to the 
old patterns of interrelationships in 
the second place. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the die is cast, the plantation system 
has or is changing to technology as a 
result of social processes set in motion 
by the unionization of agricultural 
laborers, strengthened by landlord 
adjustments to the AAA program 
and brought to a climax by the mass 
abandonment of the fields by the la- 
borers during World War II. 



Nationality and the Emerging Culture* 

By Douglas G. Marshall^ 

ABSTRACT 

Nationality is the pjreatest sinjrle social variable common to the rural people 
of the Midwest A certain degree of assimilation has taken place but a few 
major culture trails together with countless minor ones tend to persist even 
after three oi four generations removed from the old country. 

The locus of this study using the culture-type classification is the social pro- 
cess rather than the geographical setting The purpose of this phase of the 
senes of studies conducted by the wnter was to analyze the social process 
within specific nationality groups and between certain groups who have lived 
in close proximity for a period varying from 90 to 40 years. The three pre- 
dominant groups are the Norwegians, the Polish, and the Welsh 

It was found that the original values and idea systems of the particular 
nationality groups have been greatly modified These modifications are 


“changes of the times”. 

Too often we have taken for grant- 
ed our rural cultural heritage, par- 
ticularly here in the Mid-west, or we 
have reasoned fallaciously that all 
rural people are pretty much alike. 
On the contrary, we owe much to this 
heritage, much which we applaud as 
progress and much which, conversely, 
we conveniently label as cultural lag. 
Moreover, this rural heritage is as 
varied as it is rich. Nationality is the 
greatest single social variable com- 
mon to the rural pt'ople of the Mid- 
west and this variation is at least as 
numerous as the countless national- 
ities who settled this region. 

It has been the tacit assumption of 
the American people that somehow 
these divergent nationalities were be- 
ing “melted” into an amalgam in the 
American “crucible.” This is not 
strictly true, for, although a certain 
degree of assimilation has taken 
place, the hard cores of the various 


* Paper No. 620, Miscellaneous Journal 
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1 Pniversity of Minnesota. 


nationalities tend to persist. The re- 
sult is that we have, instead of an 
amalgam from the melting pot, a 
mosaic of cultures. 

With this in mind, let us turn to 
the nationality studies conducted by 
the College of Agriculture, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Their main ob- 
jective has been to give a more com- 
plete picture of rural Wisconsin. 
Moreover, from a practical viewpoint, 
it was found that recommended agri- 
cultural programs were accepted with 
varying degrees of success, and that 
the reluctance to accept or the full 
acceptance was invariably related 
with the cultural background of the 
people in certain areas. With these 
factors in mind, a major hypothesis 
was formulated, namely, that man- 
agement, economic and social prac- 
tices have cultural origins and that 
any change in these practices must be 
related to the culture of the people 
concerned. Field studies conducted by 
Walter Slocum, Rockwell Smith, 
Glenn I'aggart, Douglas Marshall 
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and Veronica Nisbet, under the super- 
vision of George Hill and J. H. Kolb 
have been concerned with testing 
various phases of this original and 
major hypothesis. 

The locus of the studies using the 
culture-type classifications, a tool of 
analysis utilized to a large extent 
throughout the studies, is the social 
process rather than geographical uni- 
ting which has been stressed in the 
culture-area concept.' Recasting the 
major hypothesis, it would be some- 
thing like this. As Wisconsin grows 
older and loses many of its obvious 
frontier characteristics, the emerging 
patterns tend to follow courses that 
have their roots in the cultural past 
of the present population The back- 
ground of each nationality group in- 
tegrates with the developing Amer- 
ican culture in varying degrees and 
manner. The place of birth is the best 
indication we have of the cultural 
background of the fieople who settled 
Wisconsin. Nationality background is 
merely ove of the indices of culture, 
but probably one of the more im- 
portant ones. The point of emphasis 
at Wisconsin to date has been the 
social process rather than the histor- 
ical or geographical setting. Smith, 
Slocum, and Taggart attempted to 
distinguish the form of the social 
process among differing ethnic groups 
and the content, to some extent, of 
the social process within a specific- 
nationality. This leads to the 
next step where an attempt has been 

" George W. Hill, “The Use of the Cul- 
ture-Area Concept in Social Research,” The 
Americav Journal of Sociology, XLVIl, 
No. 1. (Jub, 1941.) 


made to view" the various nationalities 
as a social emulsion rather than as 
distinct types labelled Finnish, Czech, 
Dane, and so on. 

The ])urpose then of this phase of 
the study conducted by the waiter was 
to analyze the social process within 
'pecific nationality groups and be- 
tw'c'en these groups w^hen they have 
lived together in an area for a period 
varying from DO to 40 years. This re- 
port is of a ])reliminary nature since 
this phase of the study in the area to 
be described below is continuing. 

The emphasis is social change on a 
grou]) level and the resulting degree 
of assimilation. The specific hypo- 
thesis to be tested, w’hich is a phase of 
the larger hypothesis stated above, is 
that the interaction of sub-cultures 
or particular nationality groujis in- 
volves changes in the original culture 
pattern of a group and pushes the 
emergc'nt culture pattern of the com- 
munity farther along the road toward 
a relatively homogeneous and har- 
monious culture, eventually an 
“A ni e r 1 c a n W a y” of life. It is 
hoped that this hypothesis can be 
tested in more than one area. At pres- 
ent, a jireliminary field study has been 
completed in one area — Wild Rose, an 
agricultural community in Waushara 
County, located in the sand plains of 
central Wisconsin. 

The author of this paper together 
with Veronica Nisbet spent upwards 
of five months living and participat- 
ing in the life of the community. Miss 
Nisbet confined herself largely to the 
I)eople of the village at Wild Rose, 
while this wTiter conctTned himself 
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primarily with the rural farm seg- 
ment of the population. The usual sta- 
tistical material was gathered per- 
taining to the agricultural and social 
life of the farm people. In addition, 
29 farm families were carefully se- 
lected to represent specific national- 
ities found in the area. In terms of 
nationality background, 6 Welsh fam- 
ilies, 7 Norwegian families, 4 Polish, 
4 English, 4 Yankee, 2 German, and 3 
mixed families were selected. 

Wild Rose — A Rural Melting Pot? 

Before the field analysis was un- 
dertaken, certain criteria were ad- 
vanced to be considered in the selec- 
tion of the areas. Listed below are the 
criteria used: 

1. Geographical areas which at the 
same time contain definite com- 
munity centers in which various 
ethnic groups must from time to 
time come in contact. 

2. At least three distinct nationality 
groups of which two are of major 
importance, numerically speaking. 

3. Areas in which agriculture is an 
important industry, and, 

4. Areas which have been settled at 
least two or three decades by at 
least two distinct ethnic groups. 
This allows for the process of as- 
similation the important time in- 

• terval necessary, if some measure- 
ment of the process is to be made. 

On the basis of these four criteria. 
Wild Rose was selected, along with 
four other communities. It is to be 
noted that many other communities 
in the Mid-west could be selected 
within the framewoi^k of these 
criteria. 


During the first week of the sur- 
veys, it became apparent that Wild 
Rose satisfied all four criteria and 
“filled the bill” on a number of other 
important sociological counts. For 
example, a heterogeneous religious 
grouping was also found which is in 
many ways apparently a more im- 
portant differentiator than national- 
ity. Moreover, three of the four most 
important ethnic groups, numerically 
speaking, settled in the community at 
about the same time. This has a two- 
fold advantage. First, the two non- 
English speaking groups, Norwegian 
and Welsh, can be compared with the 
third group who came from New Eng- 
land. Also, all three have had the 
same time interval to manifest cul- 
tural change. Secondly, the fourth 
group, the Polish, who came much 
later can be compared with the other 
three and particularly the first two, 
where the two most important events 
are time and the difference in relig- 
ious and nationality background. 
These factors will be discussed in 
more detail later. The important fact 
here is that theoretical criteria are 
often modified or completely nullified 
by pre-testing in the field. In passing, 
it can be stated that one of the five 
areas originally selected has been dis- 
carded because of its failure to qual- 
ify under the first criterion. 

And now some demographic and 
historical facts about the area. The 
farm community of Wild Rose covers 
the better part of four townships 
which had a total population of 2,700 
in 1910, 2,470 in 1920, 1,938 in 1930, 
and 1,862 in 1940. The village of Wild 
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Rose has remained relatively station- 
ary over the 30 years, being 661, 676, 
612, 669 for th^' census years since 
1910. The farm section of the com- 
munity has dropped nearly one-third 
in the thirty-year period. 

The Welsh, Norwegians and Yan- 
kees settled in various sections of the 
community at about the same time. 
The Welsh came in first in the early 
1860’s, and settled in a closely-knit 
area adjacent to what is now the vil- 
lage of Wild Rose and in the township 
of Rose. The Norwegians settled in 
the township of Mt. Morris, south- 
east of the village and in Wautoma, 
southwest of the village. The Yankees 
and English settled mostly south of 
the village. These early settlements 
were closely-knit open country neigh- 
borhoods held together by common 
customs, language, and religion. They 
kept practically to themselves up until 
about thirty years ago. These ethnic 
“islands” were able to maintain their 
cultural cohesiveness largely because 
of the fact that they were relatively 
isolated and very seldom ventured out 
of the confines of the local neighbor- 
hood. This isolation, which was social 
largely because of language barriers 
and physical because of lack of com- 
munication, meant that it was rela- 
tively a simple matter to maintain a 
status quo in cultural conformity and 
to preserve the old-country folkways 
and traditions. 

The Welsh and Norwegians for the 
most part came looking for freedom 
frem chronic insecurity, but main- 
taining close ties with the old coun- 
try. They had no particular embitter- 


ed attitudes toward the land of their 
birth and were therefore proud of 
their Welsh and Norwegian back- 
ground and successfully withstood the 
erosion of their heritage for nearly 
76 years. The feeling of nationalism 
was especially strong among the early 
Norwegians since nationalistic move- 
ments were coming to the fore in the 
ola country which at that time was 
part of Sweden. 

In the early days they learned the 
language of their parents since it was 
the common means of expression 
within their social realm. Their social 
and religious life was centered in 
country neighborhoods and the ve- 
hicle of expression was the native 
tongue. Social distance was main- 
tained with other groups largely be- 
cause of self-sufficiency of the com- 
munity, the difficulty of oral expres- 
sion, and the consciouo effort to main- 
tain group identity through clan- 
nishness. 

A further device for maintaining a 
cultural status quo was to frown upon 
mixed marriage and conversely to 
encourage “pure” marriages. This 
was used successfully among the two 
major nationality groups up until 
very recently. As one Norwegian put 
it, “up until recently there has always 
been enough Norwegians to go 
around.” Of course, coupled with this 
device was the actual taboo of mixed 
religious marriages since each ethnic 
group was also a distinct denomina- 
tion. Veronica Nisbet has shown in 
her study of the village families in 
Wild Rose that mixed marriages have 
increased steadily and that therefore 
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the effort of ethnic groups to main- 
tain their cultural identity has been 
slackening.*-^ Miss Nisbet points out 
that 74 per cent of the second genera- 
tion immigrants married into the 
same nationality, 37 per cent of the 
third generation and only 23 per cent 
of the fourth generation have married 
the same nationality. 

The Norwegians have maintained 
their cohesiveness much more firmly 
than the Welsh. In fact, it has been 
only within the last decade that the 
“Norse Grend” community has shown 
any cracks in its solid wall of com- 
mon identity. There is much concrete 
evidence to substantiate this trend 
other than the observations of the in- 
vestigator. One is the much faster 
migration out of the farm community 
of the Welsh. The rate was about one- 
third higher for the Welsh than the 
Norwegians in the period 1931 
through 1946. Secondly, the Norwe- 
gians still maintain two very active 
open-country churches while the last 
open-country Welsh church closed 
some 20 years ago. Third, only one 
Welsh family out of five reported the 
use of Welsh language reading mate- 
rial, whereas four out of seven Nor- 
wegians still read regularly reading 
material in their own language. 
Fourth, none of the Welsh would pre- 
fer their children to marry Welsh, 
while three of the five Norwegians 
would prefer their children to marry 
Norwegians. Fifth, and finally, the 

Veronica Frances Nisbet, Nationality 
Background os a Factor in the Social Stra- 
tification of a Rural Wiaeonsin Village, 
unpublished M. A. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1946. 


Norwegians confined 80 per cent of 
their visiting to Norwegians, but the 
Welsh confined only half of their vis- 
iting to Welsh families. 

This writer intensively interviewed 
29 farm families of which five were 
Welsh and seven were Norwegian. 
Again, these interviews significantly 
point out that the Welsh are losing 
their distinct Welsh culture traits 
much faster than the Norwegians, 
although the children of the present 
generation of Norwegians are speed- 
ing up the process of assimilation to 
a very rapid rate. Without exception, 
the Welsh describe themselves as los- 
ing their distinctive characteristics 
and becoming part and parcel of the 
“American’^ cultural stream. Many 
areas once solidly Welsh have an ap- 
pearance of cultural porosity, being 
interspersed with Polish, Yankee, 
German and Norwegian. This poros- 
ity has been recognizable since 1915. 

The Polish, the other large non- 
P^nglish speaking group who live in 
the Wild Rose community are a study 
in contrasts. They came into the com- 
munity over 40 years after the Nor- 
wegians and Welsh, during the late 
1890’s and early 1900's. In addition to 
the language difficulties, the Polish 
people had the added disadvantages of 
settling on very poor soil, of being 
Catholic in a predominately Protes- 
tant area and of being Slavic in origin 
with all its connotation in a Yankee- 
Northern European community. How- 
ever, the evidence seems to allow 
making the statement that the Polish 
people have entered the main current 
of American life relatively faster 
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than the Welsh or the Norwegians. 
Just why should this be so? 

Probably the most important factor 
accounting for the apparent rr.pid 
pace in which these Polish people 
have become assimilated was the fact 
that they arrived in the community 
at a time when isloation was being 
ameliorated by more modern means 
of communication and transportation. 
Coupled with this is the additional 
fact that many of the Polish had lived 
in Chicago before settling in the Wild 
Rose community where, of course, 
they had been rather intensively sub- 
jected to the cross-currents of Amer- 
ican life. Very few were directly from 
rural Poland which would have made 
assimilation of any degree much more 
difficult. 

However, it cannot be overlooked 
that the Polish people being of Slavic 
origin and not Northern European 
were conscious of the fact that they 
were less socially acceptable in a pre- 
dominately Northern European- 
Yankee community. This was a sit- 
uation they were willing to face and 
the best way was to make a deliberate 
effort to shed their more obvious 
“foreign” culture traits and to accept 
the dominant social behavior norms of 
the area such as learning English, 
going to school and participating ac- 
tively in community affairs. It should 
be pointed out, however, that many of 
the Polish families have left the area. 
In 1910 there were 140 families in the 
area, while in 1946 there were only 40 
remaining. No doubt the economic 
adversities of trying to eke out a live- 
lihood on sub-marginal land drove the 


majority out, but a large number 
were unable or unwilling to make 
drastic changes in their mode of life 
to satisfy the dominant Welsh-Nor- 
wegian- Yankee group in the com- 
munity. The easier way was to leave 
the area and return to the more cos- 
mopolitan life in such cities as Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. Thus, it is in all 
probability quite possible that the 
present day Polish people are a select 
group who for the most part have 
accommodated themselves to the 
dominant values of the community. 

The other two groups of any size 
at least numerically in the community 
are the English and the Yankees. The 
English, of course, had very little or 
no problem of accommodation to the 
main stream of the values found in 
the community insofar as these values 
were societal in scopt As might be 
expected, the English very quickly 
blended with the Yankee group and 
today are practically indistinguish- 
able. It is apparent that the Welsh, 
Norwegians, and the English and 
Yankees, all of whom settled there in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s, set themselves 
off into three well-defined and dis- 
tinct areas within the community and 
that these locality groupings based on 
nationality existed as practically self- 
sufficient social and economic units 
until well into the 1900’s. 

This, then, is a brief account of the 
historico-cultural development of the 
community to the present day. In 
brief, the four major immigrant 
groups, three of which were original- 
ly non-English speaking peoples have 
progressed at varying rates toward 
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complete assimilation. What then is 
the picture today and what of the 
future? 

It seems in order at this point to 
show the similarities and contrasts of 
the major ethnic groups based on 
quantitative data. For example, it 
was found that certain differences ap- 
pear when the educational back- 
grounds of those children not in 
school were compared. The Welsh 
children had on the average 14.5 
years of schooling, the Norwegians 
10.7 years, the Polish 9.7, and all 
others 11.0 years of schooling.® The 
quest for education has been a factor 
pulling the Welsh away from farming 
and their subsequent entry into the 
professional fields. Moreover, it has 
indirectly added to the prestige of 
those Welsh who have remained in 
the community; they can point with 
pride to their kinfolk who have 
achieved a mark for themselves. This 
has also been observed by Kaufman.^ 
Conversely, the Polish and Norwe- 
gians have shunned higher education 
and therefore have tended to remain 
as farmers in the community. The 
rank in the community by education 
of the children not now in school ap- 
proximates the status ranV of the 
various major ethnic groups ; namely, 
Welsh, Norwegians, Yankees, Others, 
and Polish. 

Social participation and leadership 
also follows about the same pattern. 
The Welsh family head belonged on 

• ThiR classification — all others — contain- 
ed the two German families, four Ene'lish, 
four Yankee, and the three mixed families. 

‘ Harold F. Kaufman, Defining Prestige 
in a Rural Community, Sociometry Mono- 
graphs, No. 10, Beacon Hill, 1946, p. 7. 


the average to 4.0 formal groups and 
held 2.2 offices in 1946, the Norwe- 
gians to 3.3 groups but held only 0.3 
offices, the Polish 2.7 groups and 1.0 
offices, and all others to 2.3 formal 
groups and 0.9 offices. The picture for 
the wife very closely parallels this. 
The more active people are in com- 
munity affairs the more status they 
usually have or achieve.® This again 
bears out the general status classi- 
fication of the community shown 
above and based on objective observa- 
tion. There is some tendency for sta- 
tus in the community to be condition- 
ed by ethnic background. However, 
certain factors are at work among 
this generation which will in all prob- 
ability lessen the influence, be it ad- 
verse or otherwise, of having a na- 
tionality background label. 

It was found that 62 per cent of 
the married children of a specific na- 
tionality background had married 
someone of a different nationality 
background. Moreover, only 14 per 
cent, or 4 out of 28, of the families 
preferred their children to ma^ry 
some one of the same nationality and 
of these four, three were Norwegian 
and one German. In contrast, 17 of 
the 29 families preferred their chil- 
dren to marry someone of the same 
religion. Apparently, the Norwe- 
gians are making a greater effort to 
retain their identity than any of the 
other groups. 

Another factor that is helping to 
break down the status barriers is the 
fact that there is no significant group- 
ing by ethnic background in the ten- 

• Op. cit., p. 7. 
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ure pattern when the families were 
classified as tenants, owners in debt, 
and owners free of debt. 

The last factor which points toward 
an eventual lessening of ethnic 
consciousness is the shift in the visit- 
ing and work exchange pattern to 
“mixed relationships.” The Norwe- 
gians are the only group confining 
themselves largely to their own 
group. 

The statistical evidence points to a 
definite acceleration of the process of 
assimilation with the present-day 
Norwegians being the only group re- 
sisting the process to any degree. 
However, they too are feeling the ef- 
fect since the children are associat- 
ing much more freely with other 
groups and since the boys if they are 
to find a “date” in the community 
must cross ethnic lines. Moreover, all 
groups are beginning to feel the 
pinch of too few girls in the area 
since the sex ratio of the farm popu- 
lation of the four townships in 1940 
was 115.5:100 for the 15-24 years of 
age group, and runs as high as 
133:100 in Springwater township. 
Thus, certain compulsive forces are 
at work tending to nullify the wishes 
of the older people among the various 
groups, particularly the Norwegians. 

In summary, there is no doubt that 
the original values and idea systems 
of the particular nationality groups 
have been greatly modified. Most of 
of these modifications have been 
“changes of the times” apparent in 
any^ area of American rural life in 
the last 30 years and mostly attribut- 
able to modern transportation and 
communication. However, no small 


amount of the modification in particu- 
lar culture patterns can be directly 
traced to the fact that if people from 
differing backgrounds live and work 
together for 40 years or more, they 
can’t help but be influenced in how 
they do things no matter how imper- 
vious they might appear to be to so- 
cial change. 

Finally, these modifications have 
been accepted at varying rates. Cer- 
tain ethnic groups have values which 
are not too far removed from the ac- 
cepted dominant values of a commu- 
nity. These groups are accepted with 
little concern by those who control 
the social standard and set the pres- 
tige scale. Other ethnic groups expe- 
rience more difficulty conforming to 
a socially acceptable way of life, but 
are eventually “infected” by thfe dom- 
inant groups if they decide to remain. 
However, social interaction is a two- 
way process. Not only does the value 
system of the Polish and Norwegian 
change because of his association 
with the Welsh, but so does that of 
the Welsh. They are not by any 
stretch of the imagination the same 
people they were in 1860 or even in 
1920. Consciousness of kind is not 
only corroded by time but by the in- 
ability of most groups “to live unto 
themselves.” 

It is fitting to close this paper with 
a remark of the late George S. Wehr- 
wein that “it fakes three generations 
of a family to own a piece of land 
and four generations to erase their 
more obvious old world characteris- 
tics.” That is the era the Wild Rose 
community is entering. Further study 
at Wisconsin and elsewhere will serve 
to confirm or deny. 



An Exploratory Study of Mental Disorders in a Rural 
Problem Area* 

By Edwin M. Lemertf 


ABSTRACT 

A study of first admissions to all state and three larse private mental 
hospitals in the state of Michifiran from 1938 to 1942 revews a concentration 
of high rates in the Upper Peninsula counties. These counties are part of what 
has been delineated as a rural problem area — an area of cut-over forests, 
decadent mining industry and marginal or submarginal agriculture. Explor- 
atory correlations between the county mental disease rates and selected indices 
of socio-economic disorganization, such as percentage of population on relief, 
percentapre of tax-delinquent land, and average value of land, proved to be 
non-significant. However, the high rates did seem to be related to nativity 
composition of the population. Foreign bom and second generation immigrants 
were found to have much higher rates than native born populations. Correla- 
tions between mental disease rates and the number of foreign born in each 
county were inversely significant, both for the total foreign born and the 
constituent nationalities. The findings would seem to support the culture- 
conflict, social isolation theory of mental disease. 


This is a preliminary and partial 
report upon a more comprehensive 
study of the spatial distribution of 
mental disorders in the state of 
Michigan. It presents certain descrip- 
tive facts with special reference to 
the Upper Peninsula of that state 
and the results of an effort to test the 
sociological hypothesis that mental 
disorders are functionally related to 
breakdowns of social communication.' 
The data for the study consisted of 
14,302 first admissions to seven state 
hospitals and approximately 2,700 
first admissions to three large pri- 
vate hospitals from 1938 through 


Read before the Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society, April, 1947. The writer is indebted 
to the Michigan Department of Mental 
Health, and to the staffs of the Kalamazoo 
and Newberir State Hospitals for their fine 
cooperation in providing data and other as- 
sistance. 

t University of California, Los Angeles. 

' R. E. L. Paris, “Cultural Isolation and 
the Schizophrenic Personality,” Arnencan 
Journal of Sociology, (Sept., 1934). 


1942 inclusive.- The rates used were 
computed per 100,000 county popula- 
tion aged 21 years and over, and ad- 
justed for variable sex composition 
of the county populations. All rates 
hereafter cited will be taken as ad- 
justed in this manner unless other- 
wise specified. 

The most impressive thing which 
materialized from the data after they 
had been converted into an ecological 
distribution was the concentration of 
high rates in the Upper Peninsula. 
Reference to map number one reveals 
that four out of fifteen Upper Pe- 
ninsula counties had rates over 100 
per 100,000 population in comparison 
with only four out of the remaining 
68 counties of the state. Counties hav- 
ing rates above eighty made up 53.3 

' Excluded were first admissions from the 
Federal Veterans Administration Hospital, 
those from two acute medical hospitals and 
several very small hospitals mostly in the 
Detroit area. The statistical implications of 
these omissions are discussed later. 
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MAP 1 



Based upon records of all state and three largest private 
hospitals. 
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TABLE I. First admission rates for mental disease per 100,000 population aged 

21YEARS AND OVER, ADJUSTED FOR SEX, FOR FOUR GROUPS OF MICHIGAN COUNTIES 1938 
TO 1942, WITH STANDARD ERRORS AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF THEIR DIFFERENCES, 1940 
CENSUS. 


CountiM 

Rato 

OR 

CR 

CR 

CR 

Upper Peninsula 

80.6 

6.3 




Cut-over” 

61.2 

6.0 

2.4 



Southern Agricultural 

67.6 

3.9 

1.7 

1.0 


Southern Industrial 

66.2 

2.2 

2.1 

0.9 

0.2 


per cent of the Upper Peninsula 
group, whereas only 17.6 per cent of 
the other counties fell into this high 
category. The Upper Peninsula had 
no counties with rates less than forty, 
in contrast with the rest of the state, 
where five counties fell below this fig- 
ure. The highest rate in the entire 
state occurred in Luce County in the 
Upper Peninsula, with 127. The coun- 
ty closest to this in the lower part of 
the state was Kent, with 110. 

Michigan counties can be divided 
for ecological purposes into four 
groups: the thinly populated Upper 
Peninsula, which has a mixed eco- 
nomic base of resort trade, mining and 
fishing ; the “cut-over” counties in the 
lower peninsula north of the so-called 
Bay-Muskegon line, which also have a 
sparse population supported by resort 
trade, marginal forestry and farm- 
ing; 21 southern agricultural coun- 
ties; and finally, 15 southern indus- 
trial counties. The mean annual rates 
for these four county groups together 
with their standard errors and the 
critical ratios of their differences can 
be seen in Table I. This shows that 
the high rate of 80.6 for the Upper 
Peninsula is significantly higher than 
that of the industrial counties to the 
south and that of the “cut-over” coun- 


ties.® In all likelihood if the popula- 
tion of the southern agricultural coun- 
ties had been greater, the difference 
between their mean rate and that of 
the northern counties would also have 
been significant. From the map and 
this table it may be concluded that 
the urban dominance of counties or 
regions doesn’t seem to have much 
bearing upon their mental disease 
rates. 

When total rates were broken 
down by type of psychosis 
certain intriguing variations be- 
tween the rates for the far northern 
area and the rest of the state became 
apparent. Map number two gives the 
distribution of schizophrenic rates by 
counties. It is plain that this psychosis 
was very prevalent in the Upper pe- 
ninsula with the exception of two 
counties. Although these two counties 

• Some statisticians have insisted upon a 
critical ratio of 3 or more in order to have 
a significant difference between two rates. 
F. Ross, “Ecology and the Statistical Meth- 
od,” American Journal of Sociology, (Jan- 
uary, 1933) ; However, others believe that 
this* is an over-rigorous test for ordinary 
purposes and suggest a critical ratio of 2. 
In terms of probability this would mean that 
there are approximately five chances out of 
a hundred that the difference could be due 
to chance or sampling. C. C. Peters, “Note 
on a Misconception of Statistical Signifi- 
cance,” American Journal of Sociology, 
(September, 1933) ; T. C. McCormick, Ele- 
mentary Social Statistics, (1941), p. 267. 
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fall in a lower category, in neither 
instance did the rate drop below 
seven. There are nine counties else- 
where in the state having lower rates. 
There are four Upper Peninsula 
counties with rates above thirty, in 
comparison with but three counties 
from the lower part of the state hav- 
ing rates this high. Keweenaw Coun- 
ty in the Upper Peninsula stood 
the top of the array, with a high of 
52.0. Wayne County, the largest ur- 
banized, industrialized county, show- 
ed a rate of 31.5. On the whole, how- 
ever, whereas high schizophrenic 
rates are noted in the Upper Penin- 
sula, they also concentrate in the ex- 
treme south and southwestern part of 
the state. 

When attention is directed to the 
distribution of manic-depressive rates 
the most definite and clear-cut local- 
ization of the disorders appears. Six 
Upper Peninsula counties had rates 
over 16 per 100,000 population, and 
eleven counties, or 73.3 per cent had 
rates above twelve. There were only 
eight counties, or 11.3 per cent of the 
remainder of the state units with 
rates above this figure. The lowest 
manic rate for the Upper Peninsula 
was in Ontonagon County, 7.2, below 
which were distributed 39 other 


counties, all located below the Straits 
of Mackinac. Inspection of map num- 
ber three reveals the sharp focus of 
high manic rates in the Upper Penin- 
sula area, together with their relative 
absence or spotty occurance elsewhere 
in the state. The regional configura- 
tion of manic-depressive rates ap- 
pears here as a challenging contrast, 
not necessarily a contradiction, to the 
random distribution for this disorder 
which characterized the Chicago 
areas studied by Paris and Dunham.* 
Another unanticipated fact, derived 
from throwing the data on rates by 
psychosis into regional categories, is 
the relatively low incidence of alco- 
holic psychoses and general paralysis 
in the Upper Peninsula. The history 
of vice and heavy consumption of 
alcohol in the area make these low 
rates at least superficially paradoxi- 
cal. The mean rates of ti*e four groups 
of counties for these two psychoses 
plus those for schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive disorders are shown 
in Table II. The mean rate for schizo- 
phrenia was higher but not signific- 
antly so in the northern area than in 
the industrial counties. For alcoholic 

‘ R. E. L. Fans and H. W. Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (1939), 
Ch. IV. 


TABLE II. First admission rates for mental disease by psychoses per 100,000 

POPULATION age 21 YEARS AND OVER, ADJUSTED FOR SEX, FOR POUR GROUPS OP 
MICHIGAN COUNTIES 1938 TO 1942, 1940 CENSUS. 

PiyehoMB * 


Counties General 

Sebizophrenia Manic-depreaeive Pareaie Alcoholic 


Upper Peninsula 20.9 12.8 4.2 2.0 

“Cut-oveF' 14.7 8.6 3.2 2.2 

Southern Agricuicural 16.7 7.0 4.6 2.5 

Southern Industrial 19.0 7.3 7.3 3.3 
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MAP 2 



Based upon records of all state and three largest private 
hospitals. 
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pyschoses the critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between these two regions 
was likewise too low for significance. 
However, for manic-depressive and 
general paralysis rates, the above- 
noted differences had critical ratios 
well over two. 

Data on rates for other psychoses, 
not completely adjusted, indicate that 
the Upper Peninsula had rates higher 
or at least as high as the southern in- 
dustrial and agricultural counties in 
the following : senility, psychoneu- 
roses, arteriosclerotic disorders, and 
psychoses with mental deficiency. 
There were practically no cases of in- 
volutional melancholia in the Upper 
Peninsula and very few cases of 
epilepsy with psychosis. 

While the facts noted thus far seem 
impressive enough, the writer is con- 
vinced that this and other studies 
similar to it are likely to remain lit- 
tle more than a sociological tour de 
force or exercises in statistical vir- 
tuosity unless there is cognizance 
that factors other than mental disor- 
ders themselves are reflected in hos- 
pitalization rates for mental disease. 
The writer has endeavored to show in 
another context that mental disease 
statistics are a measure of at least 
two other factors besides the inci- 
dence of the psychiatrically defined 
disorders themselves.® In the present 
study it was possible through inter- 
views with private physicians and 
hospital superintendents to assess in- 
formally the differential in hospital- 

*E. M. Lemert, '^Lesral Commitment and 
Social Control,” Sootology Soeial Re- 
eeareh, (May-June, 1946). 


ization tendencies in the Upper Pe- 
ninsula as compared with those in 
other parts of the state. A factor 
making for greater hospitalization of 
mentaf cases in the Upper Peninsula 
is the attenuated stigma which seems 
to be associated both with having a 
mental disease and being treated for 
it. Evidence for this is seen in the 
high rate of voluntary admissions to 
the Newberry State Hospital, one- 
sixth of the total; such admissions 
are only a negligible amount in the 
other state hospitals. Many old lum- 
berjacks in and around Newberry, 
without much concern or fear have 
expressed to the writer the probabil- 
ity that they would “end their days 
up in the state hospital.'* Quite a few 
infants and acute medical cases are 
taken to the hospital for treatment, 
and one gets the impression, oddly 
enough, that this large and well- 
equipped hospital symbolizes the 
strong ingroup feeling that exists 
throughout the entire area. 

In recent years a number of coun- 
ty homes and county hospitals in the 
northern area have successively 
closed, in all likelihood dumping their 
residue of mild senile and arterio- 
sclerotic cases into the hospital at 
Newberry. Ordinarily these cases 
would not be charged against the area 
as mental cases and hence they tend 
to raise somewhat the totals for the 
Upper Peninsula. Another considera- 
tion is the fact that the staff at New- 
berry State Hospital has managed to 
maintain its outlying clinics where 
they have been discontinued by other 
state hospitals in late years. Through 
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these the travelling staff members 
pick up quite a few cases that other- 
wise would not be hospitalized. 

Arrayed against the factors mak- 
ing for a higher rate of hospitaliza- 
tion in the northernmost counties are 
a number of others having the op- 
posite effect. One is the complete ab- 
sence of private hospitals in any of 
the fifteen counties there. The in- 
grouping of immigrant minorities in 
which family ties are strong inclines 
them to resist institutionalization of 
members in all save cases of very 
disruptive social behavior. Finally, 
and that which is probably of great- 
est importance, both the rustic en- 
vironment and the people display a 
great tolerance for psychotic be- 
havior.® 

In Wayne County and to a slight 
extent in adjacent counties the ex- 
clusion of first admissions from sev- 
eral small hospitals and two acute 
medical hospitals may have lowered 
their rates and the mean rate for the 
industrial counties group. However, 

• The ease with which psychotic persons 
may live without interference or interfering 
with others in cabins, resort cottages and 
“shacks’* in this area is well known. There 
is a folk recognition of this in humorous 
stories about trappers, woodsmen and others 
who hear voices or suffer from “cabin 
fever.” One Finnish woodsman told the 
writer “It is alright to hear voices so long 
as you don’t talk back to them.” There is 
reason to believe that the lumber ramps 
were and still are to an extent a refuge for 
all sorts of undisciplined persons including 
psychotic ones. See 0. S. Danford, “The So- 
cial and Economic Effects of Lumbering 
on Michigan,” Michigan History Magazine, 
(Spring Number, 1942), p. 346. Estimates 
by several local aoctors in Marauette coun- 
ty plhced the number of non-nospitalized 
psychotics in their communities at four to 
six percent of the population. 


the fact which originally led to ex- 
cluding these figures was that many 
patients admitted to the acute medi- 
cal hospitals are sent directly to state 
or other private hospitals. Due to a 
peculiarity of record-keeping, pa- 
tients entering state hospitals from 
private institutions are counted as 
first admissions, which means that a 
goodly number of first admissions in 
the southern agricultural and indus- 
trial counties have been counted twice. 
Had the acute medical hospital ad- 
missions been counted, there would be 
the further possibility that some 
cases would have been ennumerated 
three times. 

The exact collation of all of these 
factors is extremely difficult. The 
probability is high that the various 
factors which have been noted cancel 
out and that the error, if and to the 
extent that it exists, minimizes rather 
than exaggerates the differences be- 
tween the mean rate of the Upper 
Peninsula and the rest of the state. 
This conclusion is in conformity with 
the conventional belief that hospital- 
ization rates are higher in urban 
areas than rural areas. It is also sup- 
ported by specific studies showing 
that about three fourths of mental 
cases remain unhospitalized in rural 
areas whereas only one half of urban 
cases are unhospitalized. The fact that 
the bulk of the family boarding care 
homes in Michigan are in rural lo- 
calities would "seem to indicate the 
greater ease with which mentally ill 
persons adjust there. Finally, there 
is evidence that urban readmission 
rates are higher than rural, which 
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suggests the same for first admis- 
sions.^ 

The facts brought to light in this 
research point up the necessity to 
study mental disease in rural as well 
as urban settings, and to develop 
generic as well as special theories of 
mental disease. In seeking some the- 
oretical explanation of the high rates 
in the Upper Peninsula attention was 
turned naturally to certain known 
facts about the counties there. They 
are part of one of six rural problem 
areas which have been characterized 
as areas of pervasive social disor- 
ganization resting upon unstable eco- 
nomic bases. In this case the Michi- 
gan counties in question are part of 
the Great Lakes Cut-over region, 
which in immediately past years had 
high relief rates, high tax delin- 
quency, heavy farm indebtedness, low 
assessed land values and declining 
populations. All of these have been 
related economically to a decadent 
lumbering and mining industry and 
to the promotion of agriculture fore- 
destined to be marginal or sub- 
marginal.® 

These neat and dramatic indices 
were a temptation to use for pur- 
poses of correlation. More or less per- 

’ R. Lemkau, C. Fietz and M. Cooper, “Re- 
port of Progress in Developing a Mental 
, Hygiene Component of a City Health Dis- 
trict,” Americart Journal of rtychiatry 97, 
(1941) ; W. F. Roth and F. H. Luton, “The 
Mental Health Program in Tennesee,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 99 (1943) ; 
E. M. Lemert, L. C. Kercher and E. M, 
Hughes, An Exploratory Study of Some 
Facto/ 8 Conditioning Successful Parole Ad- 
just mer/is of Mental Patients, Mimeograph- 
ed, Pontiac Stale Hospital, (Oct., 1943). 

' P. G. Beck and M. C. Forester, Six Ru- 
ral Problem Areas, (1936)i, pp. 11-15. 


functorily several such correlations 
were run between selected indices of 
disorganization and the county men- 
tal disease rates; the results were 
entirely unpromising and the idea 
was discarded in favor of an orig- 
inal plan to discover a sociological 
index that might prove a fruitful va- 
riable to pair with the mental disease 
rates. Since mental disorders already 
have been related to migration, cul- 
ture conflict and especially to social 
isolation,® the best use of the data 
seemed to be to test the general hy- 
pothesis that mental disease in the 
person is a reciprocal of a breakdown 
in social communication. 

Contra-indications for the use of 
the isolation hypothesis were that 
Faiis and Dunham did not employ it 
to explain all forms of mental disease 
and specifically exempted the “ran- 
domly distributed'" manic-depressive 
psychosis from the class of mental 
disorders that could be referred to the 
isolating process.^” However, the as- 
sumption by sociologists of a mutual 
exclusiveness in the categories of 
mental disease, with its implication 
of separate causes for each, strikes 
the present writer as an unfortunate 
patronage of medically-trained psy- 


•R. E. L. Faris, op. cit; R. E. L. Faria 
and H. W. Dunham, op. cit.; B. Malzberg, 
“Rates of Mental Disease Among Certain 
Population Groups in New York State,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 31, (1936); L. Brooks, “The Rela- 
tion of Spatial Isolation to Psychoses,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
28, (1932-33); J. Dollard, “The Psychotic 
Person Seen Culturally,” American Journal 
of Sociology, (March, 1934), 

R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, op. 
cit., pp. 172-173. 
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chiatrists. It seems far more con- 
sistent theoretically to reduce the 
various mental disorders to one or 
two classes, defined, perhaps, in terms 
of self attitudes, and to regard the 
conventional psychiatric diagnoses, 
including the organic, as special cases 
of these general disorders. Indeed, 
psychiatrists themselves more re- 
cently seem to be thinking along 
these lines. In accord with this rea- 
soning the county rates employed to 
test the hypothesis designedly were 
based upon first admissions for all 
disorders, the high manic rates and 
the presence of '^organic** cases to the 
contrary notwithstanding.^^ 

A separation of the rates for native 
born, foreign born and second gen- 
eration immigrant populations to- 
gether with their comparison was one 
method of shedding light upon the 
part played by culture conflict and 
social isloation in producing the high 
rates of mental disease in the area. 
These can be seen in Table IV. The 
native born population had the low- 
est rate : 40.8 per 100,000 population ; 
the foreign born were next high : 
119.2; and the second generation im- 
migrants showed the highest rate: 
131.7. The critical ratios of the dif- 
ferences between the native born rate 
that that of both immigrant groups 
were high enough to make them sig- 
nificant. This was not true of the dif- 
ference between the rate of the 
foreign born and that of the second 
generation, but if further age cor- 


" This theoretics’ position closely follows 
that of L. G. Brown; see his Social Pathol- 
ogy, (1942), Ch. XVII. 


rections were made in the rate of the 
foreign born (already done for the 
senile psychoses) it is possible that 
the difference would become signif- 
icant and that a more graded differ- 
ential between the three rates would 
appear. 

A comparison of the gross rates of 
various nationalities of the foreign 
born populations (assuming compar- 
able age-sex compositions) seemed to 
further validate the culture conflict 
isolation hypothesis. The non-French 
Canadians and a combined group of 
nationalities where in each case the 
N for the five year period was less 
than five displayed the highest rates. 
Most of the foreign born non-French 
Canadians in the Upper Peninsula 
actually are second-generation Ca- 
nadians and as a result of their mi- 
gration to the region may properly be 
taken as a case of three -way culture 
conflict. There are also certain special 
local factors which tend to make this 
group more isolated socially than 
other nationalities. The “others less 
than five N” group is by obvious in- 
ference made up of highly isolated, 
minute, enclave minorites. Their sit- 
uation is directly comparable to the 
foreign born in the Chicago study 
whose dispersed location in areas not 
predominantly inhabited by those of 
their own nationality was associated 
with the highest rates in the city.^^ 

The procedure here of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of a general rela- 
tionship between mental disease rates 
and culture conflict and migration 

**R. E. L. Paris and H. W. Dunham, op. 
cit., pp. 66, 67, 169. 
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TABLE III. First admission rates for mental disease per 100,000 population 21 
YEARS AND OVER TO THE NEWBERRY STATE HOSPITAL 1938-1942 BY NATIVITY AND SEX, 
1940 CENSUS. 


Nativity 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Native Bom 

40.8 

44.9 

36.7 

Foreign Bom 

Native Bom of Foreign or 

119.2 

137.8 

100.7 

Mixed Parentage 

131.7 

149.6 

113.9 


was undertaken with full cognizance 
that the latter have a differential im- 
pact upon the various constituents of 
the foreign born and second genera- 
tion groups. The attempt to test the 
hypothesis more systematically and 
to detect a more specifically operat- 
ing variable was made by correlating 
the county mental disease rates with 
the percentages the foreign born in 
each of the fifteen counties consti- 
tuted of the total foreign born popu- 
lation in the Upper Peninsula. The 
correlation was computed for both 
gross rates and age-sex cor’-ected 
rates. The correlation for gross rates 
was — .71 and for the adjusted rates 
— .75. Considering the admitted 
crudeness of the measure of isola- 
tion, these seem fairly high,'^ 

Individual correlations were then 
run for each nationality, and it was 
found that moderately high negative 
correlations existed for all of the eth- 
nic groups with the exception of the 
non-French Canadians, which, as has 
been explained, is best regarded as a 


“ After this paper was read, additional 
data were secured from the Michigan State 
Department of Mental Health permitting 
the writer to increase the sample from five 
to nine years, from 1936 through 1944. The 
correlation based upoi) the expanded sample 
was — .66. Since rank-order correlation was 
used, no effort was made to compute mea- 
sures of reliability. 


second generation group. The correla- 
tions are presented in Table V. It will 
be noted that the correlations were 
not significant in the case of the sec- 
ond generation immigrants and na- 
tive born population. The latter popu- 
lations are much more numerous 
than the foreign born, which led to a 
suspicion that this correlation held 
for the lower portion of the distribu- 
tion of county foreign born popula- 
tions and tended to reach an upper 
limit where it no longer operated. 

This last proposition was tested by 
grouping together the paired va- 
riables for the Finnish, Swedish and 
British Isles populations and using 
the correlation ratio instead of a co- 
efficient of correlation. The results 
verified the negative nature of the 
relationship and made clear 'that it 
was curvilinear rather than linear; 
nyx was .56 with a PE of .03 and nxy 
was .65 with a PE of .02. However, 
these figures must be accepted with 
caution due to the utilization of rates 
which most probably would have a 
low reliability. 

Translated into informal terminol- 
ogy these statistical results seem to 
indicate that for the foreign born 
population in the area studied some 
were more affected by culture con- 
flict than others. They were those 
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TABLE IV. Unadjusted first admission rates per 100,000 population of foreign 
BORN TO THE NEWBERRY STATE HOSPITAL 1938-1942 BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1940 
CENSUS. 


Country of Birth 

Rate 

Canada 

201.4 

“Others less than 5 N” 

182.3 

French Canada 

170.7 

Austria 

151.5 

Germany 

142.2 

Poland 

133.0 

Sweden 

113.7 

Finland 

104.6 

British Isles 

101.0 

Norway 

90.0 

Italy 

86.5 

Jugoslavia 

80.0 


who were either spatially too scat- 
tered or in the ag^?regate too few, or 
with an age-sex composition too dis- 
torted to maintain the organization 
and institutions to permit them to 
interact on the basis of a common old- 
world culture and thus cushion the 
intrusive shock of American culture. 
The rural nature of the area com- 
pelled them to participate on an in- 
timate rather than on a selective, seg- 
mental basis with not only native 
born persons but also with other na- 
tionalities. This compulsive intimacy 
of culturally heterogenous people 


must inevitably lead to a loss of a 
common core of values for the objec- 
tive evaluation and social validation 
of the self — in other words to an in- 
trojection of culture conflict and per- 
sonal breakdown.^ ^ The economic dis- 
organization of the Upper Peninsula 
region may play an interactional role 
in raising the mental disease rates of 
the foreign born, impinging more di- 

This analysis suggests that culture con- 
flict per sr is not the important factor in 
producing the sense of isolation but rather 
the extent to which the culture conflict is 
expressed in social organization. Sec R. 
Linton, The Study of Man, (1936), p. 362. 


TABLE V. Correlations between first admission rates for mental disease and 

PERCENTAGES VARIOUS NATIVITY AND NATIONALITY GROUPS IN EACH OF FIFTEEN 
counties CONSTITUTE OF THEIR TOTAL POPULATION IN THE UPPER PENINSULA OF 
MICHIGAN, 1940 CENSUS. 

Nativity and Nationality Group Rank-order P 


Total Foreign Born 

-.71 

Polish 

-.95 

German 

-.87 

British Isles 

-.75 

French Canadian 

-fI2 

P'lnmsh 

-.66 

Swedish 

-.46 

Italian 

-.46 

Canadian 

-.10 

Total Native Born of Foreign 


or Mixed Parentage 

-.04 

Total Native Bom 

-.36 
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rectly upon the marginally placed im- 
migrants and thus depriving them of 
resources for social participation and 
community organization. 

In conclusion it is freely admitted 
that the measure of isolation utilized 
in the study is very crude. For ex- 
ample, it does not take into direct 
consideration the possible variations 
in the degree to which the immigrant 
populations may be concentrated 
spatially or the ease of transportation 
and mechanical communication be- 
tween them. However, the concept 
does seem to fit the data and the re- 
sults appear sufficiently encouraging 
to suggest further research along 
these lines. Some other indices of 
isolation would be required in study- 
ing its operation upon the second 
generation group or upon the native 
born. 

Discussion 

fiy A. K. Mangus 

Thi.s puptT presented by Dr Lemert con- 
tains some very interesting statistics regard- 
ing first admission of patients to hospitals 
for mental diseases in the State of Michigan. 
The data include 17,000 persons hospitalized 
during the five year period 1938-1942. Ad- 
mission rates, based on the 1940 census, were 
computed by counties, by sub-area.s, by sex, 
by nativity and for certain types of psy- 
choses. 

The incidence of hospitalization varied by 
counties from less than 40 cases per 100,000 
population in .some counties to a high of 
127 in the one least favorable. On a regional 
basis the rate was highest in the Upper 
Peninsula, a rural problem area Even in this 
area, however, the rates varied widely among 
the 15 counties comprising that section of the 
State. Among the foreign born and among 
secoml generation immigrants the admission 
rate was more than three times higher than 


among native Americans of native parents. 
Admission rates were highest among Cana- 
dians, Austrians, Germans, Polish immi- 
grants, and among an “other nationalities” 
group. 

About two-fifths of all the admissions in 
the Upper Peninsula consisted of schizoph- 
renic and manic-depressive patients. 

In spite of the fact that admission rates 
were much higher among the foreign-bom 
than among the natives, those counties with 
the largest numbers of immigrants tended 
to have the lowest admission rates. 

These facts are made the basis for some 
very interesting speculations. They are 
treated in accordance with three basic as- 
sumptions. The validity of each of these as- 
sumptions may be questioned. 

1. The mam assumption is set up as a 
hypothesis to be tested by the data. The 
study assumes as a working hypothesl* 
that personality disorders have the?' 
origin in social isolation and culture 
conflict related to migration. 

2. A second assumption is that the inci- 
dence of first admission to mental hos- 
pitals provides a valid measure of the 
incidence of grave mental and person- 
ality disorders in the population of a 
given area. 

3. A third basic assumption is that nativ- 
ity and the numbers of persons of 
given nationality in a county provides a 
valid measure of social isolation. 

In order to test the thesis that sopial iso- 
lation is the cau.sal factor in the rise of emo- 
tional and mental disorders certain statisti- 
cal methods were applied. These were de- 
signed to show that the incidence of grave 
personality disorders varies by county with 
variation in social isolation. The great weak- 
ness of this de.sign is that the author had no 
direct measure of either of his variables. 
There was no direct measure of isolation 
such as might be had in a social distance 
scale. There was no direct measure of the 
incidence of mental disorder such as might 
be had through careful screening of popula- 
tion groups. 

It is now pretty well agreed that the in- 
cidence of hospitalization of mental patients 
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is no valid measure of the incidence of 
mental disorders. Perhaps it is no more a 
valid measure of the rise of such disorders 
than hospitalized flu cases is a measure of 
influenza in the population. Use of hospitals 
for treatment depend upon understand intirs, 
practices, availability of hospital beds, costs, 
and upon many other factors. 

It is frequently said that there are at least 
as many psychotic persons outside hospitals 
as inside. This is perhaps a conservative 
statement. It is certain that many person*- 
suffer grave emotional difficulties but never 
receive any hospital treatment. It is not at 
all impossible that there are groups of coun- 
ties among which the incidence of mental dis- 
orders varies quite independently of the 
incidence of hospital admission rates. Hence, 
to use such rates as valid criteria is like 
skating on thin ice. 

Even if the use of hospitalization rates 
could be used as a valid measure of one vari- 
able in the present study there would still 
be a large shadow of doubt about the index 
of Isolation used in this study. The author's 
case rests largely upon the finding that hos- 
pital admission rates were generally highest 
in those counties which had relatively few 
of the foreign-bom residents of the Upper 
Peninsula, and that the admis*?ion rates were 
generally lower in counties with larger num- 
bers of the foreign-bom. The interpretation 
i.s that where the immigrants are few in 
number they are more isolated, and there- 
fore more vulnerable to psychotic episodes. 
This assumption that mere numbers provides 
a valid index of social isolation or social 
contact will be immediately questioned by 
anyone familiar with the nature of group 
processes in various communities. 

Moreover, the author's reasoning could be 
fully valid only if the numbers of each of 
the various ethnic groups in the population 
of each county are great enough to signifi- 
cantly influence admission rates. Examina- 
tion of the 1940 census figures does not in- 
dicate that this is always the case. In School- 
craft County, for example, (with a high ad- 
mission rate) there were only 7 Italians, only 
9 Polish bom persons, only 56 French Cana- 


dians, 47 Germans, 62 British and 96 Finn- 
ish persons out of a total population of 
nearly 10,000. 

Finally, the migration-culture conflict- 
social isolation theory as stated in this paper 
is far too sweeping to be a useful hypothesis. 
It IS now generally recognized that etiologi- 
cally there are two large divisions of mental 
and personality disorders. These include the 
stiucUtral and the functional mental diseas- 
es. The structural disorders include phycho- 
ht *. resulting from actual bodily pathologies. 
They include mental disturbances due to 
infection such as that found in syphilis and 
encephalitis. They include psychoses due to 
intoxication. They include psychoses due to 
lirain wounds and injuries. They include 
psychoses due to cerebral arteriosclerosis 
or other disturbances of circulation. They in- 
clude psychoses due to brain tumor or other 
new growth. At least one-half of all first 
admissions to mental hospitals are patients 
suffering from these or other structural 
mental disorders. One may ask how the iso- 
lation theory is to be applied to these. 

The functional mental disorders include 
schizophrenia, manic-deprt^ssive disorders, 
paranoia and the neuroses. These have not 
been traced back to any structural changes 
as causal factors. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume for them sociogenic and psycho- 
genic origins. The conflict theory of causa- 
tion is now widely accepted for these func- 
tional disorders. According to this theory 
personality disorders arise as a result of the 
persistent operation of incompatible reaction 
tendencies in the personality. The person 
gets trapped by his ambivalent attitudes and 
feelings and as a result develops neurotic 
or psychotic symptoms. 

It will be readily granted that many 
functional personality disorders are to be 
regarded as products of disturbed social re- 
lations. Contradictory social forces may 
show up as contradictory altitudes in the 
individual. One may ask whether the isola- 
tion theory propounded in Dr. Lemerfs 
paper is a special form of the conflict theory, 
or whether it is proposed as a rival theory. 
In any case sociogenesis cannot be assumed 
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for all cases of mental disease unless backed 
up with facts. 

Finally it may be pointed out that studies 
of the kind presented in the paper under 
discussion represent what may be called 
back^ound or expiatory research. Its chief 
value is that of locating and defining prob- 
lems for fundamental social science research. 

Dr. Lemert has done this group of sociolo- 
gists a real service in calling attention to 
this most fruitful field for basic social re- 
search, and for indicating some outstanding 
problems for further investigation. 


Rejoinder 

By Edwin M. Lemert 

The criticism by Dr. Mangus challenges 
the basic assumptions upon which this re- 
search is based, raises a serious question 
about the computation of the mental disease 
rates for the foreign bom, and gives a di- 
dactic summary of Kraepelinian psychiatric 
classifications to prove that an important 
number of the mental disease cases have a 
“structural” origin and are not amenable to 
the explanation suggested. 

1 would agree in general that hospitaliza- 
tion rates for mental disorders are an unre- 
liable index of their overall incidence. How- 
ever, 1 would not agree that in a limited area 
such as the Upper Peninsula of Michigan we 
have to assume a significant differential in 
the hospitalization rates from one county to 
the next. The factors which Dr. Mangus 
mentions as possible influences upon these 
do not seem relevant here. All mentally ill 
persons in the Upper Peninsula are hospital- 
ized in one hospital, a tax-supported institu- 
tion. Cost is not a consideration, and rela- 
tively this IS an uncrowded hospital. As I 
pointed out, hospitalization does not seem to 
carry a stigma among these Upper Peninsula 
people. 

1 agree that the index of social isolation 
chosen, i.e., the percentage the foreign bora 
constitute of the total county population is 
u gross one. J can only repeat that the cor- 
relations held not only for the total foreign 
born in each county but also for all of the 
component foreigr born groups when com- 


puted separately. In other words, the con- 
cept seems to fit the data. Reinforcing facts 
were the generally higher rate for the 
foreign born in contrast with the native 
bora, and also the extremely high rate for 
the “others less than 100” nationalities when 
they were grouped together. My field obser- 
vations in Marquette, Alger and Luce coun- 
ties indicate that among the Finnish people 
limited population numbers do create a prob- 
lem of social contact and organization. In 
outlying “bush” areas where their numbers 
are few they are often deprived of the 
socialization of the church, their informal 
visiting and their beloved sauna. They 
are manifestly disturbed by those lacks. 

The alternative “social distance” tests sug- 
gested by Dr. Mangus as a measure of social 
isolation seem somewhat impractical. They 
could be administered but the cost would be 
prohibitive. If it were done on a sample 
basis, chances are good that Dr. Mangus 
would end up with smaller cells than mine 
were. 

The statement that the numbers of foreign 
bora in Schoolcraft county in 1940 totalled 
220 is a gross and inexcusable error. The 
correct number is 1082, over ten percent of 
the county population. 

One hesitates to accuse Dr. Mangus of not 
keeping abreast of recent psychiatric liter- 
ature but at least one can wonder why he 
chooses to ignore completely the more recent 
trend in psychiatry away from the formal 
structure-function classifications towards 
more dynamic concepts. The appreciation of 
the interactive role of organic factors is 
basic to this new way of thinking about 
mental disease. The idea is a fairly old one 
in sociology and consequently I see no reason 
to patronize an archaic system of psychiatric 
classifications in setting up a sociological re- 
search project in the area of mental disease. 
That sociological factors could play an im- 
portant part in the onset of so-called “or- 
ganic” psychoses was brought out very clear- 
ly in our experience with parole adjustments 
of treated paretics at the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital. There was a significant number 
of those with serious damage to the central 
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nervous system who actually made a better 
social and economic adjustment after parole 
than they had ever made previously — even 
before the date of inlection. Others with 
less neural damage and comparable treat- 
ment had to remain hospitalized. 

The hypothesis wasn’t meant to explain 
all cases of mental disease; after all, the 
correlations weren’t unity. The particular 
index of isolation obviously is meaningful 
only for a lower range of population num- 
bers. As I said in the article, some other 
index would have to be developed to mea*?are 
isolation in larger population concentrations. 


Further Remarks on Dr. Lemert’s 
Paper 

By A. R. Mangua 

The rejoinder by Dr. lament presents a 
fair case for the validity of his original con- 
clusions. There is little more that need be 
said except to clear up, if possible, some 
points of apparent misunderstanding which 
probably arose from lack of initial clarity 
on the part of the discussant. 

1. It was not meant to imply that the 
concept of social isolation did not fit the data 
presented. What was meant was that other 
explanations of the results might he equally 
applicable, and that the possible alterna- 
tives will require careful consideration and 
further research. 

2. The reference to organic and functional 
categories of mental disorder also requires 
some clarification. There was not the slight- 
est intention on the part of the writer to 
endorse the outmoded Kraeplinian theory 
that all mental disorders are rooted in body 
dysfunction. That social and psychological 
maladjustments of a psychotic nature may 
occur in the absence of bodily pathology is a 
generally accepted tenet. Furthermoie, the 
psychosomatic point of view, outmoding the 
old mind-body dualism, is fully recognized. 
Beyond psychosomatics is the rapidly emerg- 
ing socio-psychosomatic point of view which 
has been advocated by the writer.’ 

’ See A. R. Mangus, ‘‘Mental Hygiene and 
Community Nursing.” Journal of Public 
Health Nursing, (September, 1947). 


It is a reasonable asumption that the 
majority of the psychotic and neurotic per- 
sonality disorders are rooted in adverse 
social situations. It may even be possible 
that paresis, a disorder associated with 
syphiletic infection of the brain may in some 
instances be related to social situations which 
act as precipitating causes. But recognizing 
the fundamental importance of social and 
psyclioiogica’ factors giving rise to grave 
personality disorders one wonders whether 
^..leapjiin can be completely reversed until 
backed up with fundamental research. 

3. There seems to be a rather serious mis- 
understanding regarding the discussion 
reference to the numbers of immigrants of 
different nationalities in Schoolcraft County. 
No attempt was made in the discussion to 
enumerate the totality of foreign immigrants 
in that County, the number of which was 
1,082 in 1940. What was intended was to ask 
whether some question might be raised as 
to the validity of the correlations in Table 
V due to the small numbers of some nation- 
ality groups in some of the counties. 

It will be recalled that the variables on 
which the correlations were ^ased were (a) 
county admission rates, and (b) the numbers 
of foreign bom of given nationalities (con- 
verted into nercentage indices) in the several 
counties. The correlations were generally 
negative, but it was reported that they held 
only for the lower ranges of the second 
variable. The question was how small can 
the numbers be in these lower ranges and 
still be considered as having any real signifi- 
cance? In this connection it was pointed out 
that in one county (Schoolcraft) taken as an 
example the 1940 census enumerated only 7 
Italians and only 9 Polish immigrants. It 
was furthiT indicated that the numbers of 
French Canadian, German, British, and 
Finnish immigrants were In each case less 
than 100. Reference to the census figures 
show similar pictures in other Upper Penin- 
sula counties. If admission rates were com- 
puted separately for component immigrant 
groups it is evident that the rate base was 
exceedingly small in some instances. If the 
dependent variable was the total admission 
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rate for each county then it would seem 
that for some counties and for some ethnic 
groups named in Table V the numbers may 
have been too small to significantly in- 
fluence total admission rates. 


Final Rejoinder 

By Edwin M. Lemert 
The only additional comment needed has to 
do with the computation of the mental dis- 
ease rates for some of the ethnic groups 
making up the larger foreign born popula- 
tion. In cases such as Dr. Mangus mentions 
where there were only “seven Italians” and 
“nine Poles,” as might be expected, there 
was no incidence of mental disease during 
the five-year period. Consequently their 
rates were zero. Because zero cannot be cor- 


related with anything this meant that in- 
stead of having thirteen paired variables in 
the rank-order correlations for the various 
foreign bom groups they ranged in number 
from ten to thirteen. In no case did a rate 
appear where the population was less than 
250. Obviously the standard error of such 
rates would be high and the critical ratios 
of differences between them would be low. 
Increasing the size of the populations upon 
which the rates were based would eliminate 
the relationship between the variables be- 
cause it appears to hold only for a lower 
population range. Under such circumstances 
it would seem that the validity of the con- 
clusions must rest upon verification or upon 
the accretion of evidence. To some extent, 
the writer believes, this was done by the 
manner in which the data were manipulated. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landia 

TEAMWORK NEEDED IN EXTENSION SOCIOLOGYi 


“Until more is known of what motivates 
and controls the behavior of rural society, 
rural sociology, whatever contribution it 
may make to a better insight into social 
relationships, will have a limited function 
in attempts to meet the many practical 
problems of rural social organization.- This 
statement by national leadei's who sum- 
marized pre-world War II research may 
well serve as a text for what rural sociology 
extension workers wish to say regarding 
our field and our needs in 1947. Our report 
is a plea for more cooperation in group 
dynamics to deal with sociological aspects 
of group leadership, group meetings and 
community development. 

It has been more than twenty-five years 
since cooperative extension services began 
employing state specialists in rural organi- 
zation and rural sociology. At first the aim 
was one of supplementing the work of those 
who were supervising extension program 
development and the teachings of extension 
specialists who dealt with homemakin^ 
production and marketing problems by hav- 
ing a sort of “handy-man” type of service 
for rural groups. The new specialists worked 
with leaders of granges, farm bureau lo- 
cals, churches and youth groups. Often they 
supplied recreation programs. Consistently 
they helped to maintain, in extension work, 
an emphasis upon human values and com- 
munity viewpoints. Nationally they joined 
forces to help promote country life con- 
ferences. 

Then we became involved in emergency 

* Report presented at annual meeting 
Rural Sociological Society, Fontana Village, 
August 28, 1947, by Extension Committee, 
W. H. Stacy, Chairman, Gordon Blackwell, 
Nat T. Frame. 

* C. E. Lively, Tjowry Nelson, and Dwight 
Sanderson “What Has Research in Rural 
Sociology Accomplished” Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities, January 1, 1938. 


and New Deal programs when there were 
more ili recti ves from Washington. Extension 
wef, called upon to do educational work for 
the AAA program. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics launched county agri- 
cultural planning endeavors. Just as these 
were settling into established channels we 
became involved in World War II. 

The record of the past is well documented 
in the reports of committees. Consistently 
there was reference to “(1) direct educa- 
tional work in disseminating sociological 
findings, (2) organizational and technical 
aid, (3) consultation service reaching many 
agencies and programs of action and (4) 
the inspirational teaching of philosophies 
and values.” ” 

Post World War II Agreements 

More recently there have been conferences 
of extension sociologists «cith sociologists 
not engaged directly in extension work and 
with extension administrators. The report 
of such a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., March 1-2, 1943 outlined (1) rural 
social problems, (2) rural sociology’s con- 
tribution in extension and (3) the immedi- 
ate challenge.'* This conference focused at- 
tention on the fact that, “The primary in- 
terest of rural sociology as a science is in 
the structure and function of groups. The 
primary interest of rural sociology exten- 
sion must be the same — not as a science, but 
as a social technology working to improve 
the social order.” It was recommended that 
this improvement be achieved by ( 1 ) assist- 
ing the rural people to develop more effec- 

“ See “The Field and Objectives of Rural 
Sociology Extension.” Report to the Presi- 
dent of the Rural Sociological Society, De- 
cember, 1939, Special Committee, H. W. 
Beers, Chairman. 

* See letter and enclosure from M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Extension Work, April 21, 
1943. 
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tive organizations, (2) training extension 
workers in rural sociology techniques and 
methods, and (3) assisting in implementing 
the entire extension program. 

The year 1943 also marked the employ- 
ment of a specialist on the federal staff in 
charge of rural sociology extension work. 
Significant contributions to the thinking of 
extension leaders have been made by state- 
ments distributed in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form from this source.® 

At the first postwar meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 1-3, 1946, the Extension Committee 
for that year (Douglas Ensminger, Chair- 
man, W. H. Stacy and M. E. John) present- 
ed a statement of basic considerations re- 
garding the role and function of sociology 
in extension. This was discussed and after 
minor modifications were suggested, it was 
adopted by a vote of members of the society. 
Distributed later to sociologists and ex- 
tension leaders it stands as a basic memo- 

* We would cite the following as being 
worthy of further consideration : 

Douglas Ensminger, Social Orgamzation 
for Extension Education. Outline of 
talk before the Maine Extension Con- 
ference, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, July 10-12, 1946, USDA Exten- 
sion Service, Mimeograph 1198 (8-46). 

Committee of State and Federal Exten- 
sion Workers, A Preview of Tomor- 
row's Educational Problems in Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
USDA Extension Service, Mimeograph, 
September, 1946. 

Conference Committee, Douglas Ensmin- 
ger, Chairman, The Contribution of Ex- 
tension Methods and Techniques Tow- 
ard the Rehabilitation of War Tom 
Countries, USDA Extension Service 
and Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, October, 1946. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders; 
Douglas Ensminger, Farmers of the 
World; The Development of Agricul- 
tural Extension, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1946. 

P V. Kepner (Chairman,) Ensminger 
and 8 others. Report of Committee on 
the Scope of Extension's Educational 
Responsibility, USDA Extension Ser- 
vice, Mimeograph FA-126B, January, 
194C 


randum of agreement® entered into by mem- 
bers of the profession which states that “the 
major focus of extension rural sociology 
should be on making social action-change 
easier.” It asserts that the long time job of 
the sociologist is to “aid in analyzing and 
interpreting (1) the types of organization, 
patterns of association, and processes 
through which rural people take part in 
local and wider activities, programs and 
services; (2) the basic attitudes and beliefs 
of the people; (3) the basic needs of the 
people as related to their welfare; and (4) 
the techniques and ways by which change 
occurs.” An encouraging amount of general 
understanding of this nature is developing 
with the presidents, experiment station di- 
rectors and extension directors of land- 
grant colleges as evidenced by the confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Farm 
Foundation in Chicago, May 1, 1947. 

Limitations 

According to the statements referred to 
above extension rural sociologists are to deal 
with the whole gamut of human interests 
and endeavors in so far as these are related 
to the group experiences of rural people. 
Sociological factors are less tangible and 
more complex than comparable biological 
factors in the fields of plant and animal in- 
dustry where there are several times as 
many trained workers. Have we assigned to 
ourselves the impossible? Obviovgily the 
answer is yes, unless we can perfect the 
best of teamwork. 

Of course, if we only contract to “aid” in 
analyzing and interpreting we may not be 
greatly worried about our limitations. The 
amount of “aid” may be great or small. 
Rural sociologists from the resident staff 
and researchers can help as do psychologists 
and educators who are often used in ex- 
tension conferences. 

But more is demanded. In the first place, 
general counseling will soon become ab- 
stract and sterile unless it is related to lab- 


• Douglas Ensminger, Rural Sociology in 
Extension, USDA Extension Service Circu- 
lar 437 (mimeograph) April, 1946. 
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oratory experience and experimentation. 
Psychologfists and educators profit by docu- 
menting information from studies of learn- 
ing experiences which they can readily 
transfer or translate to other types of teach- 
ing. Sociologists in discussing group hitaa- 
tions are too often limited to academic 
considerations. 

Extension education is largely group work. 
It aims at the “development of people as 
individuals, leaders, and cooperative mem- 
bers of their local community and world 
society.” " Sociologists are group work spe- 
cialists. They are expected to make their 
contributions as technologists and this “in a 
three-fold way: (1) by assisting the rural 
people developing and directing its groups 
and organizations to achieve the goals for 
which they strive, (2) by training extension 
workers in rural sociology techniques and 
methods, and (3) oy assisting in implement- 
ing the entire extension program.” ® 

. /Leader Training Shortcomings 

This statement is an appeal for teamwork 
to strengthen sociology extension. We wish 
to emphasize the need for integrating and 
increasing research on specific sociological 
problems encountered in the extension field 
To illustrate, let us consider the matter of 
leader training in group methods. 

The 1944 Extension Committee of the 
Rural Sociological Society in summarizing 
the opinions obtained that year from ques- 
tionnaires sent to extension directors and 
extension rural sociologists reported that, 
“Both extension directors and extension ru- 
ral sociologists emphasized the need for 
group leader training methods.”® The 1946 
Committee of State and Federal Extension 
workers which outlined “A Preview of To- 
morrow’s Educational Problems in Aericul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology” rec- 
ommended that one of six major fields for 


’ See Ensminger, Social Oraanization for 
Exterisiov Education. Op. eit., p. 2. 

• See Extension Work in Rural Sociol- 
ogif, 1943, Op. eit., p. 6. 

• David E. Li^-dstrom, “Postwar Needs 
and ProDosals for Extension in Rural Sociol- 
ogy/* Rural Sociology, (December, 1945). 


rural sociology extension should be “to dis- 
cover and develop voluntary leaders.” 

The first three of seven suggested meth- 
ods and procedures offered in the 1946 “Pre- 
views” were given in relation to a recom- 
mended program of “appraising the present 
leadership.” These were stated as follows: 


-Jh) 


■J(e) 


By communities, list all leaders and 
indicate for each in what capacity 
they are looked to for leadership. 

In terms of the social groupings in 
ihe county, find out which groups 
(community and socio-economic) are 
more adequately represented through 
present leadership Which have lit- 
tle or no representation? 

Through group meetings, contacts 
with leaders, visits with farm peo- 
ple, and community surveys, ap- 
praise the effectiveness of present 
leadership in motivating rural peo- 
ple to achieve a more satisfying 
farm, home, and community life. 


The extension worker who thinks of using 
these methods and procedures raises ques- 
tions. Would the results obtained from car- 
rying out the suggestions pay dividends 
upon the efforts required? Is leadership 
such a static thing as a»>pears to be in- 
dicated by these ways of treating it? What 
are the standards by which we would ap- 
praise the effectiveness of leaders? Any- 
way, where does the line come between the 
leader and those who are not leaders? How 
should we handle the borderline cases? 

Then we turn to one suggestion which is 
offered for a program of “analyzing jobs in 
terms of leadership requirements.” It is 
stated : 

(a) Through meetings, assist leaders 
faced with the same problem or 
activity in analyzing the job. 

Psychologists and educators worked with 
supervisors in industry to establish a pat- 
tern for Job Instructor Training in war 
industries. This was transferred to exten- 
sion and used effectively in leadership train- 
ing work. It supplies guides for job break- 
downs showing “important steps” and “key 
points.” What does sociological research of- 
fer on this proposition that is comparable? 
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We find that two proposals were sug- 
gested for “assisting in finding leaders.” 
These were: 




(a) Discourage the general practice of 
using the same leaders for each 
activity. 

) Through group meetings and lead- 
ers, contacts with the rural people, 
every effort should be explored to 
uncover new leadership and get 
these new leaders started on jobs 
within their area of competence and 
where they can motivate others to 
action. 


Where have we had laboratory experience 
indicating what is meant by “every effort”? 
How does the matter of discouraging the 
over use of good leaders conflict or coincide 
with the repeated recommendations of so- 
ciologists for finding and using “key lead- 
ers” in undertaking a program? Just what 
are the best ways to “discourage the gen- 
eral practice of using the same leaders for 
each activity”? 


The other two suggested procedures are 
related to the proposition of assisting lead- 
ers in “developing procedures that will be 
effective with the group in getting jobs 
done ” These are stated as follows : 




L 


Through group meetings and lead- 
ers, contacts with the rural people, 
every effort should be explored to 
uncover new leadership and get 
these new leaders started on jobs 
within their area of competence and 
where they can motivate others to 
action. 

Through bulletins, printed matter, 
group meetings, and demonstra- 
tions, assist leaders to acquire 
knowledge and skills required to con- 
duct meetings, delegate responsibil- 
ity, work effectively with others, 
etc. 


Very good. But just what does sociology 
have to contribute relative to starting new 
lenders on jobs within their area of com- 
petence and assisting leaders to acquire spe- 
cific knowledge and skills? Have sociological 
studies dealt sy8temati<^ally with these fac- 
tors or must we again turn to educators. 


psychologists and work simplification ex- 
perts for our aids? 

farmer Viewpoints 

Farm people have repeatedly asked for 
more help on the problem of developing vol- 
unteer leadership. They state their con- 
cerns in terms of how to do specific things 
such as: 

(a) Start with our children to build broad 
attitudes towards community problems 
and international relations. 

(b) Train teams of leaders to conduct panel 
discussions in community meetings. 

(c) Hold training schools for leaders of 
recreational activities. 

(d) Supply aids designed more clearly for 
the uses that will be made of them by 
voluntary workers. 

(e) Establish policies for rotating leaders 
on particular jobs and enlisting new 
leadership talent. 

(f) Study leadership distribution geograph- 
ically and in relation to the scope of the 
program. 

(g) Understand leadership “costs” and em- 
phasize leadership “dividends.” 

(h) Clarify leadership responsibilities. 

(i) Evaluate leadership results. 

(j) Promote cooperative relationships 
which conserve and efficiently utilize 
leadership. 

Lay leadership is the key to voluntary 
action in a democracy. Extension workers 
have had notable success through tlw years 
in enlisting the cooperation of suci* leaders. 
If rural sociologists make a major contri- 
bution at this point they will need to join 
forces much more effectively than they have 
done thus far. Also, their efforts must be 
more closely integrated with the “front 
line” experiences of those who are develop- 
ing specific programs. 

^/poci of Group Processes 

National committees which have reviewed 
sociology extension during the last twenty 
years have agreed that we are primarily 
interested in group processes. 

If this is true we have two types of con- 
cerns. One is that of helping special interest 
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groups to more effectively develop 
adequate programs. The other is to improve 
cooperative relationships among special in> 
terest groups so that their total effort will 
yield greater dividends in terms of human 
progress. We have this dual aim as vl) we 
do intra -departmental work within and for 
the entire extension staff and also as (2) 
we advance specific endeavors that other- 
wise would not be supplied with needed ex- 
tension leadership. The first “assignment” 
IS centrally one of helping advance profitable 
group meetings; the second “assignment” 
is one of helping advance adequate Commu- 
intg development policies and programs. 

Parenthetically, we would recognize the 
imiiortance of sociology of the family. But 
the federal office and several state exten- 
sion services already have family life and 
child development specialists. And in keep- 
ing with provisions of federal legislation 
we find extension administration working 
generally to build the “family approach” in 
the entire program. It would appear that 
sociological assistance is most needed in the 
area of community impacts on family life 
and in clarifying general principles for co- 
operative living. This may be a phase of our 
second “assignment.” 

/Profitable Group Meetings — A First 
Assignment 

Evcrjnvhere rural groups are holding 
meetings. To what exent are these profit- 
able? How can they be improved? They are 
valuable to the extent that they promote 

(1) understanding, (2) social ability, (3) 
personality and leadership development and 
(4) service activities. 

If improvement in group meetings is to 
be achieved, it will be done in one or more 
of four ways: 

( 1 ) Better programs will be planned. 

(2) More adequate arrangements will be 
made. 

(3) More effective leadership will be pro- 
vided. 

(4) Devices and procedures will be used 
to facilitate profitable participation by 
members. 

Publications from the state extension ser- 


vices show that this “assignment” is not a 
new one for extension sociologists. But they 
have been largely limited in their efforts to 
the creative work they have been able to do 
on the basis of field observations and glean- 
ings from the work of other adult edu- 
cator. 

‘Adequate Community Development — A 
Second Assignment 

Sociologists have many reasons for mov- 
ing forward in the area of community de- 
velopment. The work of such men as Sand- 
erson, Morgan, Sims, Galpin, Kolb, Brun- 
ner, Poison, Ensminger and Lindstrom may 
be cited to support our position at this 
point- It is so well established that rela- 
tively little need be said in this report. 

Extension workers see the pendulum of 
public interest and need swinging today 
from national action programs such as those 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion to programs in community, county and 
regional areas which depend for their suc- 
cess upon the mobilization of leadership re- 
sources by cooperative methods. They find 
new community organization concerns 
showing up in the functional programs of 
schools, hospitals, medical services, religious 
life, recreation and safety education. 

In community development projects it is 
our function to help (1) clarify broad com- 
mon objectives, (2) develop an understand- 
ing of new situations, (3) bring to bear 
guides from related experiences, (4) perfect 
instruments for use in analyzing problems 
and organizing procedures, and (6) arrange 
workshops, conferences, and association pro- 
grams for those engaged in field work. We 
can help integrate extension work with 
other programs while, at the same time, we 
can sharpen thinking regarding such pro- 
cedures for effective group action as:><‘ 

^(1) Contacting key leaders. 

^(2) Promoting self discoveries. 

See W. H. Stacy, “Mobilizing Our Com- 
munities for School District Reorganiza- 
tion.” Third Annual Iowa Conference on 
Problems and Procedures of School District 
Reorganization, Ames, Iowa, July 25, 1947. 
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(3) Emphasizing agreements rather than 
arguments. 

(4) Shaping specific proposals. 

(5) Using conference methods. 

(6) Reaching the people where they live. 

(7) Unifying forces. 

(8) Organizing campaign drives. 

(9) Maintaining long time objectives. 

Three Types of Team Play Needed 

'*Two strong political ideas are before the 
world today — communism and democracy. 
The representatives of these two theories 
are going to work hard to prove which one 
can most effectively serve the people of the 
world. . . . This battle is going to be won or 
lost in the individual communities of this, 
the greatest democracy of the world.” Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt stated this challenge in 
her newspaper column, May 16, 1947, the 
very day that the United Nations Security 
Council began to rock with disputes regard- 
ing the work of the Balkan Commission. 
Professionally no workers are more directly 
addressed by this than are rural sociolo- 


gists who work with rural leaders. Our num- 
bers are few. Our days may be limited. 
May we maximize our resources by team- 
work. Your 1947 extension committee in 
presenting this challenge suggests that a 
review of the situation such as we have 
made indicates that we can improve three 
types of team play. 

1. We can more distinctly build our efforts 
into the program of the cooperative ex- 
tension system which has 9,000 educa- 
tional workers cooperating with rural 
people in counties throughout the nation. 

2. We can more effectively correlate so- 
ciological research and sociological ex- 
tension education. 

3. We can more sigrnificantly focus the ef- 
forts of extension sociologists on key pro- 
grams of (1) profitable group meetings 
and (2) adequate community develop- 
ment. 

1947 Extension Committee 
Rural Sociological Society 
Gordon Blackwell 
Nat T. Frame 
W. H. Stacy (Chairman) 


LIFE CYCLES OF FARM, RURAL-NONFARM, AND URBAN FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS DERIVED FROM CENSUS MATERIALS 


That families go through fairly explicit 
stages or cycles is well recognized. In fact, 
there is a sizeable body of literature on the 
family cycle, especially on the farm family 
cycle. 1 During the life cycle of the typical 


^ See such treatments of the family life 
cycle as 'P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, 
and C. J. Galpin, A SyBtematie Source Book 
in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1931), II, 
41 ff; C. P. Loomis, Studies of Rural So- 
cial Organization in the United StateSt 
Latin America and Germany (East Lans- 
ing: State College Book Store, 1946), Chap- 
ter 9; C. P. Loomis, The Growth of the 
Farm Family in Relation to its Activities, 
North Carolina AESB 298 (Raleigh, June, 
1934) ; C. E. Lively, The Growth of the 
Farm Family, Ohio AES Mimeographed 
Bulletin No. 6 (Wooster, 1932) ; and Gordon 
W. Blackwell, “Correlates of Stages of 
Family Development Among Farm Families 
on Relief,’* Rural Sociology XVII (June, 
1942). 


conjugal family in America, important 
changes in numbers, composition and eco- 
nomic stress occur. The following stages 
are ordinarily experienced by the /iverage 
family in this country: (1) marriage; (2) 
birth of the first child; (3) birth of the last 
child; (4) marriage, or the migration of the 
first child from the parental household ; 
(5) marriage, or the migration of the last 
child from the parental household; (6) 
death of the father; and (7) death of the 
mother. 

While certain problems dealing with the 
family life cycle have been treated in special 
studies, no attempt has been made to com- 
bine published census materials into com- 
parative rural and urban cycles.^ The pur- 


”Paul C. Glick has described the average 
family’s life cvcle as it appeared from the 
Census data ox 1890 and 1940. However, no 
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pose of this note, therefore, is to suggest a 
method of bringing a number of census ma- 
terials together in order to describe rural, 
rural-nonfarm, and urban differences in the 
life cycle stages. 

The essential data together with a graphic 
representation is found in Table I and Fig. 1. 
The median age at first marriage is high- 
est for the urban females (22.1) and lowest 
for rural-farm females (21.2). The rural- 
nonfarm women are intermediate in respect 
to age at first marriage (21.4) but much 
closer to the farm women. It will be noted 
from the Table that the males marry as 
much as 3^! years later than the females. 
While numerous factors are involved, the 
median age at which farm, nonfarm, and ur- 
ban women marry may be related to the sex 
ratio in these areas.^ 

The second stage of importance in the life 
cycle is the arrival of the first child. With 
the expansion of the family additional eco- 
nomic burdens are assumed. It is at this 
point in the life cycle, unfortunately, that 
overall data on rural-urban differences are 
least adequate. For the country as a whole, 
the median age of mothers bearing their 
first child is 22.6 years.^ Separate data, 
however, are not available for rural and 
urban mothers.!^ 

attempt was made to indicate rural-urban 
differences throughout the cycle. See Paul 
C. Click, “The Family Cycle,” American 
Sociological Review^ XII (April, 1947), 164- 
174. 

* The sex ratio for the urban white popu- 
lation of the United States in 1940 was 96; 
for the rural-nonfarm white population, 
104; and for the rural-farm white popula- 
tion, 113. 

‘ Click, op. cit., p. 167. 

• Several studies indicate that regional 
variations are great. Among the studies 
are: Harold T, Christensen, “The Time- 
Interval between Marriage of Parents and 
the Birth of their First Child in Uteh 
County, Utah,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, aLIV (January, 1939), 618-25. The 
average interval for his urban sample is 
416.0 days and for the rural sample 400.1 
da^rs; W. A. Anderson, “The Spacing of 
Births in the Families of University Gradu- 
ates,” American Journal of Sociology, LIU 
(July, 1947), 28-33. In three-child families 
of farm reared women, the interval between 


In an attempt to estimate the spacing for 
mothers in these residence groups, data for 
the eight most rural and eight most urban 
states were combined into a weighted aver- 
age from the Vital Statistics reports. (See 
the footnote to Table I.) Using this device, 
the average age of the rural mother when 
the first child is bom is 22.0.® The age 
ranges for the eight most rural states from 
21.3 in Arkansas to 23.6 in North Dakota. 
The average age of the urban mother at the 
bin., of her first child is 24.3 and the range 
is from a low of 23.4 in Michigan to 26.3 in 
New York for the eight most urban states. 

The average age of the mother when the 
last child is born is another significant stage 
of the life cycle since the family, unless rela- 
tives or others are added to the family group, 
has then attained its maximum size. As com- 
puted for the eight rural states, the average 
age of the mother at the birth of the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth children is 
22.0, 24.2, 26.2, 28.1, and 30.0. The compar- 


marriage and first birth is 16.6 months; in 
three-child families of women reared in 
cities of 100,000 or more, the interval is 
24.2 months. The data a’'^"' sub-divided by 
number of children and there is no average 
available; Otis Dudley Duncan, “Rural- 
Urban Variations in the Age of Parents at 
the Birth of the First Child,” Rural Soci- 
ology, VIII (March, 1943), 62-67. He indi- 
cates that the mean age of open country 
mothers is 20.7, Village mothers 21.0 and 
Urban mothers 22.3. 

• It will be noted that a period of 2.2, 0.6, 
and 0.8 years elapse between the marriage 
and the birth of the first child for urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and farm women. These re- 
latively short spans, especially for rural 
women, may at least partly be attributed 
to the fact that age at marriage data repre- 
sent an average of all marriages while the 
age when first child is bom applies only to 
mothers. The age of 22.0 is used as the 
mother's age when the first child is bora 
for both the rural-farm and the rural-non- 
farm populating. Lacking more exact data, 
this would appear to be a reasonable pro- 
cedure, since age at marriage for the rural- 
nonfarm and the rural-farm female is very 
dose. Duncan, op. cit., p. 67, says “ 
the village patterns of age of parents at 
first childbirth are distinctly rural, for 
they are much more similar to the open 
country than to the urban patterns.” 
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TABLE I. Stages in The Family Life Cycle in The United States, By Residence. 

Life Cycle Stave and Residence Group U. S. White Males U. 8. White Females 


Median Age At First Marriage* 


Urban 

24.8 

22.1 

Rural-Nonfarm 

23.6 

21.4 

Rural-Farm 

24.7 

21.2 

Average Age When First Child Born 

Urban 


24.3 

Rural-Nonfarm 


f 22.0 

Rural-Farm 


Average Age When Last Child Born ' 

Urban 


27.9 

Rural-Nonfarm 


26.8 

Rural-Farm 


28.6 

Average Age When First Chiij) Marries** 

1. If Son: 

Urban 


49.1 

Rural-Nonfarm 


45.6 

Rural-Farm 


46.7 

2. If Daughter: 

Urban 


46.4 

Rural-N onf arm 


43.4 

Rural-Farm 


43.2 

Average Age When Last Child Marries" 

1. If Son: 

Urban 


62.7 

Rural-Nonfarm 


60.4 

Rural-Farm 


63.2 

2. If Daughter: 

Urban 


60.0 

Rural-Nonfarm 


48.2 

Rural-Farm 


49.7 

Average Age At Death • 

Urban 

61.6 

66.26 

Rural-N onf arm 

[ 64.1 

[67.6 

Rural-Farm 


• Wilson H. Grabill, **Age at First Marriagro,” Bureau of the Census, Series P-46, No. 
7, May 28, 1946. The median apre at first marriage for males in the U. S. in 1940 was 
24.3; for females 21.6. See also, C. P. Loomis, “A Comparison of Marriage Ages of 
City and Farm Reared College Men Who Have Achieved Recognition in the Field of 
Agriculture,*’ Social Foices, IX (October, 1930). 

Very little data on child spacing is available for the United States. See footnote 6. 
The data presented above are weighted averages computed from birth order data for 
the eight most rural and eight most urban states. The rural average represents the 
states of Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, South C^aro- 
lina. South Dakota, and West Virginia; the urban average represents the states of 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island. Michigan was substituted for Massachusetts since birth certificates in the latter 
do not require a birth order indication. Computed from Vital Statistics of the U. S., 
(Wash. D. C. Govt. Printing Office, 1940). 

‘ The average number of children ever born to women in each of the residence 
categories is obtained from Differential Fertility, 19U0 and 1910 — Fertility for States 
an I Luif/e Cities, (Washington, 1). (Joveinnient Printing Office, 1943), Table 3. The 
average number of children born per woman ever mariied who in 1940 was aged 60-64, 
or had just passed the childbearing period. The average number of children ever bom 
per woman in the these ages were: 
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able ages of the urban mothers, in the eight 
most rural states, are 24.3, 26.7, 28.4, 29.5, 
and 31.6. Unfortunately, the “rural” spacing 
must be used to cover the farm and nonfarm 
populations because census data do not 
furnish a basis for separating them. Since 
the average urban white married female who 
has completed her fertile span (i.e., women 
aged 50-54 in 1940) bears an average of 
2.773 children, she will be between the ages 
of 26.7 and 28.4, the average ages at which 
urban women bear their second and third 
child. The difference between these ages ia 
increased by .77 percent and the result is 
added to 26.7, yielding 27.9, the age at which 
the typical urban white woman bears her 
last child. Similar computations yield 26.8 
and 28.5, the ages at which the average 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm woman bears 
hei last child. 

Until the first child marries or leaves the 
family unit for one reason or another, the 
family is relatively constant in size. Con- 
comitant with the marriage of a child, the 
family ordinarily gives up members. Assum- 
ing that the children marry at the same ages 
as their parents, the age of the mother in 
each residence group when her children 
marry is easily obtained.'^ If the first child 
to marry is a daughter, the mother will be 
younger than if the first child to marry is a 
son. Thus, the average age of the urban 
mother when her first child marries, if a son. 

See footnote r/ to the Table I. 


is 49.1 and if a daughter, 46.4. The compar- 
able ages for the rural-nonfarm mother are 

46.6 and 43.4; for the rural-farm mother, 

46.7 and 43.2. 

Making use of the average number of 
children born to mothers in the three resi- 
dence categories, it is easy to determine the 
mother's average age when the last child 
marries If a son, the urban, nonfarm, and 
fan., mother will be 52.7, 60.4, and 63.2 years 
of age. respectively. If a daughter, the aver- 
age ages will be 50.0, 48.2, and 49.7, re- 
spectively. These ages, therefore, represent 
the ages of the mother when the typical 
family is reduced to the original two mem- 
bers. 

The final stage of importance to the con- 
jiigal family is the age at which partial and 
complete dissolution occurs. As is well 
known, life expectancies are substantially 
longer for tlie female than for the male. On 
the basis of recent life tables giving urlian 
and rural comparisons,'' at birth the average 
urban white male may expect to live 61.5 
.\ears wliile the average urban white female 
may expect to live 66.25 years. Unfortunate- 
ly, no distinction can be ^ade in the life 
expectancies for rural-noniarm and rural- 
farm populations The life expectancy for 
rural vhite males is 64.1 years and that for 
rural white females is 67.5 years. The life 
('ycle of the average urban white family lasts 

" St e footnotf < to the Table I. 


U. S. Urban White Female.s- 2 773 

U, S. Rural-Nonfarrn White Females 3.33:> 

U. S. Rural-Farm White Females -4.218 

From the data on the average age of mother when first, second, third, etc. children 
were born, one is able to establish the average age of mother when the last child is 
born. See footnote 2. Since “urban” and “rural” states were used in this computation, 
the same spacing is used for rural-nonfarm and the rural-farm mother. 

'' It is assumed that the parent’s age at marriage also applies to the children, and that 
the children stay in the same residence group as their parents. Since sons marry at a 
much older age than the daughters in all residence groups, the ages of the mother when 
children marry are shown for both sons and daughters. • 

' United States Abridged Life Tables, 1939, Urban and Rural, Bg Regions, Color and 
Sex, Vital Statistics — Special Reports, Vol 23, No. 15, June 30, 1947. Since average 
future lifetime expectations are given for cities of 100,000 or more, other urban places, 
rftid rural territory, the average of the two urban expectancies i.s use<l This appears 
reasonable since cities of 100,000 and over represent nearly half of the urban popula- 
tion (61 per cent). The rural average future lifetime is used for both the rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm residence categories. 
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44.2 years from the time of marriage to the 
death of the wife. In the case of the rural- 
nonfarm and rural-farm families the length 
of life 18 46.1 and 46.3 years. The original 
pair may expect to live alone (without 
children) as much as 19 years as indicated 
in the Table. 

In numerous practical situations, knowl- 
edge of the life cycle is valuable. Relief 
agencies, in order to equitably allocate as- 
sistance, should know the periods of eco- 
nomic stress in urban, village and farm 
families. Problems of fami management 
and farm inheritance are also closely re- 
lated to stages of the farm family cycle.® 


The foregoing represents an attempt to 
combine various census materials into ap- 
proximate life cycles for urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm families. Additional 
refinements in the census data are needed 
especially vrith regard to child-spacing. 
When such become available, more precise 
differences in the life cycles of rural and 
urban families may be made. 

Allen Beegle and C. P. Loomis 
Michigan State College. 

•See Russell L. Berry, “Gap Between 
Time Son Ready to Farm and Father is 
Ready to Retire,” Mimeographed Statement, 
Farm Management Department, Michigan 
State College. 
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Fig. 1. The life cycles of urban, rural-nonfarm, and farm families in the United States. 
Note that the age of the mother is plotted against the size of the family. 

K«jr to Family Btaf* 

A — ^Modian ago at fint marriago. 

B— Ago at birth of first child. 

O—Ago at birth of last child. 

I>— Ago when first child (dhoghter) marries. 

£— Aeo whan last ebUd (sod) marrisa. 

F*-Afa hnaband dlsa. 
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tide agricultural labor. 207 pp. Ext. 
Farm Labor Cir. 38. WaBhington, 
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37. U. S. Extension Service and U. S. Bur. 
of A|fri. Economics. The extention ter- 
vice in Vermont. Part I : Farmers and 
the Extension Service. 109 pp. Wash- 
in^n, D. C. 1947. 
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Land and People in Rural Vermont 

A wide variety of information on land 
use in nine representative commercial agri- 
cultural towns of Vermont is contained in a 
series of bulletins recently completed by the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station.’ 
Vermont, though not typical of our finest 
farm land because of its rugged, glaciated 
terrain and comparative isolation, is never- 
theless interesting as a predominantly dairy 
farming state approaching a mature stage 
in its development. The statistical data con- 
tained in these bulletins are a detailed 
documentation of this. 

Two significant trends are noted, bearing 
out similar trends in other sections of the 
country. One, that the marginal land on the 
steeper slopes which is unsuited for com- 
mercial agriculture is being abandoned, 
while the farms on the more productive 
valley lands are expanding in size and effi- 
ciency. Two, that there has been a definite 
increase in the number of non-farm rural 
families. Two-fifths of the open-country 

* The Farm Butineta and Farm Family 
Living at Related to Land Clots in Nine 
Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. Bul- 
letin 526, December, 1945. 

An Economic Study of Local Government 
in Fifty Vermont Towns, Dalton, John J. 
and Williams, Sheldon W. Bulletin 532, 
July, 1946. 

The People and Their Use of Land in 
Nine Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. 
Bulletin 536, ^ril, 1947. 

Rural Non-rarm Family Living in Nine 
Vermont Towns, Carter, Robert M. Bulletin 
537, August, 1947. University of Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Burling- 


population in the towns studied now earn 
their cash living off the farm, while still 
producing foodstuffs for their own use. The 
problems of human adjustment which both 
these trends will present are legrion. Where 
will the farmers go who are moving off the 
marginal land? And what of those who still 
remain but are unable to make a living? 
What changes will be wrought in rural life 
by non-farmers living on a wage basis? The 
four bulletins do not raise these questions — 
their emphasis is economic rather than 
sociological — but they do present the statis- 
tical background. 

For example, the first bulletin. Farm 
Business and Farm Family Living as Re- 
lated to Land Class, contains a great deal 
of information on farm income and ex- 
penses, number of bams, size and condition 
of dwelling place, conveniences such as run- 
ning water, electricity, telephones and auto- 
mobiles, in relation to the four land class 
divisions set up by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Land Class 1 is that best adapted to in- 
tensive dairying or dairying and cash crop 
production and usually lies in the more 
fertile valleys. This is the land which is 
being more intensively developed. Land 
Class 2 encompasses the “better hill farm- 
ing sections,” Land Class 3, “the poorer hill 
farming sections,” and Land Class 4, the 
areas “where rough topography and stoni- 
ness make the land unprofitable for farm- 
ing.” The latter is the land which is gradu- 
allv being abandoned by commercial farm- 
ers. One criticism of the study is the system 
of land classification used. It was made on 
the basis of external appearance of fields, 
barns, farmsteads, etc., and, while this 
seemed to correspond with topographical 
differences, the conclusions drawn were in 
terms of the relative prosperity of the 
farms in each class, which had been part 
of the original basis for the differentiation. 

Nevertheless, from some expansion of this 
classification, the study concluded that 
within each land class there were variations 
of income due to variations in managerial 
ability. These, however, were exaggerated 
bv the quality of the land so that an “effi- 
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dent operator” had a much greater oppor- 
tunity for “optimum living” in Land Class 1 
than in Land Class 4. “Poor operators,” 
however, were little better off on the better 
land than they were on the poorer slopes. 
Charts, graphs, tables and photographs bear 
this out. 

The second bulletin deals with a study 
made in 1932 of the burdensome and un- 
equal taxes imposed on Vermont farmers by 
local governments. The third, taken from 
the manuscript of Mr. Carter’s doctoral 
thesis at Cornell University in May 1943, 
analyzes the historical background for the 
changes in population composition and land 
use which arc now taking place, as well as 
geographical factors, crops grown, livestock 
raised and operational methods. 

One of the most significant trends noted 
is the aging of the population, although 
again the social implications of the trend are 
not discussed. In 1791, 61 percent of Ver- 
mont’s male inhabitants were less than 16 
years of age, while today the average age of 
farm operators is 63. There are fewer chil- 
dren in farm families and often an extra un- 
married adult. Rural non-farm families are 
younger and in 1940 were found to have a 
higher birth rate than the farm families. 

The final bulletin in the series focuses on 
these non-farm rural families, [6] The 
greatest number were found to be unskilled 
workers employed on road gangs, in woods, 
mines, quarries. Almost as many worked as 
farm laborers for other farmers, and an 
equal number were skilled carpenters, paint- 
ers, textile workers and so on. A few were 
professional or clerical workers. 

Why they decided to live in the country 
was not clearly ascertainable. Some said to 
be near their work, others wanted to be near 
relatives, some cited the economic security 
of being able to grow their own food, and 
with many it seemed to be a matter of 
chance. Forty per cent considered an auto- 
mobile necessary for their work. 

The bulk of the study was concerned with 
the physical conditions of the homes and in- 
formation related to income — in cash or 
“home privileges.” No attempt was made to 
study the participation of these people in the 


social life of the community, but this might 
be suggested as a field for further investiga- 
tion. 

In general the bulletins present a diffuse 
compilation of data sigrnificant primarily for 
the state of Vermont. Nevertheless they also 
point up the problems of any aging agricul- 
tural region and the inequalities that arise 
not only from limited productive land but 
also from individual variations in ability. 

Amy Hodel. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rural Youth 

[3.] Some questions concerning Farm youth 
in Missouri, 16 to 24 years of age, are dis- 
cussed in a bulletin from that State. The 
number of farm youth decreased 18 percent 
from 1910 to 1940 because of a declining 
birth rate among farm women and the mi- 
gration of youth from farms. Since more 
girls than boys migrate, there were 118 male 
farm youth for every 100 female farm youth 
in the State in 1940. Six counties in south- 
east Missouri contained 16 percent of the 
total farm youth and only 6 percent of the 
land area The number of Negro youth on 
farms is decreasing as man^ have migrated 
to non-farm areas. In 1940 only 3 percent of 
farm youth were Negroes. 

The average life expectancy of young 
people has increased steadily each decade 
largely because of the prevention and con- 
trol of contagious diseases. Rejection rates 
for those 18 to 37 years of age in World War 
II indicated that farm and village youth were 
less fit physically than youth living in urban 
areas. The most common illnesses and de- 
fects among youth are those which can be 
prevented or corrected. Health education is 
needed in rural areas as well as greater 
health facilities. 

Farm youth in general leave school at an 
earlier age than village and city youth al- 
though there is tonsiderable variation be- 
tween counties. More girls than boys enter 
high school. Those with the most education 
tend to migrate to non-farm areas. More 
than one-half of the youth who remain on 
farms do not go beyond elementary school 
and therefore cannot take advantage of the 
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vocational courses offered in some high 
schools. The majority of boys who stay on 
farms are employed as farm laborers. A 
more diversified curriculum should be de- 
veloped in high schools and more farm youth 
encouraged to enroll. 

[16.] The final report of a series of bulle- 
tins dealing with Virginia rural youth ad- 
justments has been published. The study 
was begun in 1939 with particular emphasis 
on the 16-24 age group. Because of the ab- 
normal conditions during the war, the study 
is based on data obtained in 1939-41. The 
bulletin includes a discussion of: (1) Size 
and composition of the rural youth popula- 
tion in Virginia along with the home and 
community background; (2) proportions of 
youth reached by various agencies, types of 
training and trends and limitations in youth 
training programs; (3) guiding principles 
for occupational choice — farm and non-farm 
work — with case stories illustrating occu- 
pational adjustment problems; (4) attitudes 
and adjustment problems of most concern to 
youth and goals leading to a more satis- 
factory life. 

In order that each youth may be helped 
to reach his maximum potentialities in the 
midst of changing conditions, the author 
makes the following suggestions: “(1) The 
development of a better understanding of the 
many influences impinging on youth and a 
greater appreciation of the importance of 
proper adjustments to the possibilities and 
the consequences of numerous discoveries 
and inventions. (2) development of a more 
general sense of responsibility regarding 
youth welfare, and (3) correction of condi- 
tions adverse to youth development.” 

Farm Labor 

[18.] A number of farmers* cooperative as- 
sociations operated central camp housing 
for agricultural workers in the past few 
years. Their experiences are outlined in 
Assoeiation management of camps for mi- 
gratory farm workers. Attention is given to 
the steps that should precede the establish- 
ment of a cooperative and to the operation 
of the camp itself. The selection of a good 


manager was found to be an important 
factor. Sound financial procedures are also 
emphasized. Some attention is paid to the 
welfare of the migrant laborer and his fam- 
ily in the community. Brief sketches of co- 
operatives in Sonoma, California, Bergen, 
New York and Franklin, Idaho are given. 

[36.] The purpose of the Preliminary sur- 
vey of major areas requiring outside labor 
is to provide a reference for x>ersonnel en- 
gaged in a farm labor program. It contains 
a map of the major areas requiring outside 
agricultural labor. The farm enterprises in 
each area are discussed and estimates of 
the number of outside workers required and 
the dates they are needed are made. Workers 
are described, and their source of origin, 
their migratory patterns and their crop or 
work preferences are listed. A few thumb- 
nail case histories are provided. An in- 
ventory of the housing and other facilities 
available to migrant workers is included. 
This comprehensive survey integrates the 
experiences and findings of farm labor 
supervisors throughout the United States. 

Population 

[1.] The American Council on Education 
has issued a report on College-age popular 
Hon 19U7-6U in the five Pacific-western 
States — Arizona, California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. Eighteen to twenty- 
one years was set as the college ^ge in this 
study. The Bureau of the Census life table 
was used in estimating the number of native- 
born students of college age in each State, 
1947-64. The assumed net migration gains 
for this period were based on migration esti- 
mates of the 1920*s and 1930’s, as well as on 
1940 Census data. In estimating the number 
who would attend college, veterans were ex- 
cluded except for the few under twenty-two 
years of age. Studies made by the Veterans 
Administration indicate that the peak of 
veteran enrollment may be in 1949, depend- 
ing upon a number of conditions, particularly 
employment. If job opportunities decrease, 
more veterans are expected to enroll in col- 
leges. The authors think that the findings 
point to a continuing need for expansion of 
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the facilities in higher education. “There 
IS reason for thinking that enrollments, ex- 
clusive of veterans, may be about double 
the prewar peak figures of 1939-40.” 

[21.] A study of The farm people of Llv- 
ingstov County, Michigan emphasizes the 
importance of group associations. The re- 
port describes the types of farms and 
equipment, the characteristics of the people, 
and the social groups and relationships 
operating in the county. The text is supple- 
mented with twelve tables and sixteen fig- 
ures based on Census data and surveys. A 
family usually takes part in a number of 
social groupings at different levels. The 
members may enter into activities in the 
local school districts, attend church in the 
village, and market each week at the larger 
trade center. There is an increasing tend- 
ency for rural people to go to the larger 
centers to trade and for recreational activi- 
ties. The authors state that: “Technological 
advances, new and better standards of liv- 
ing, expanded spheres of individual and 
family interests, and the growth of an ex- 
panded farm marketing system have all 
tended to reduce the well-defined character- 
istics of the small village in favor of the 
larger trading centers.” 

Health and Medical Care 

[26.] A Health facilities survey was made 
in South Carolina with a four-fold purpose: 
“(1) To survey present hospital and health 
centers and get as much detailed information 
as is necessary for analyzing the adequacy 
of the facilities now in use; (2) to analyze 
the effects of population, economic, geo- 
graphic, and other factors upon the demand 
for hospital service; (3) to ascertain the 
hospital needs for South Carolina; and (4) 
to draft a long-term plan designed to provide 
an adequate system of coordinated hospital 
and health service facilities to serve every 
community in South Carolina.” Information 
on existing facilities was secured through 
schedyles distributed to hospitals. A great 
shortage of beds in both general and special 
hospitals was found as well as a shortage 
of physicians, graduate nurses, and dentists. 


In making specific recommendations for 
counties and communities, some of the 
factors considered were: “The estimated de- 
mand for hospital services in 1967, the num- 
ber of beds which the Federal Government 
would help finance, travel distances which 
might affect the use of hospital facilities, 
the possibility of people in one district or 
community patronizing the hospital in an 
adjoining district or community, the amount 
of local funds available or potentially avail- 
a' Ic foi tiuilding purposes, and the necessity 
for retaining in the State pool a sufficient 
number of unallocated beds to provide future 
flexibility to meet unforeseen conditions.” 
The integrated hospital plan includes a base 
hospital operated in conjunction with South 
Carolina Medical College, district hospitals, 
community hospitals, and several community 
clinics. These clinics will perform a limited 
number of hospital services in small com- 
munities located at considerable distances 
from a hospital. 

[30.] The South*8 health — a picture of 
p)onme, edited by Leland B. Tate, was pre- 
sented as an exhibit in the hearings on the 
study of agricultural and eco.i mic problems 
of the cotton belt. It contains information on 
current levels of health in the South, medical 
resources and services in the South, the 
South’s health record, the underlying 
causes, and a brief statement on current 
developments in each State. Committee re- 
ports and recommendations on public health 
units, hospitals and health centers, medical 
training centers, prepayment plans, health 
and medical care research, and medical edu- 
cation are given. 

Housing 

[9.] A study of Personal and family values 
in the choice of a home was made at Cornell 
University in ordeir “to provide an instru- 
ment that would 4ielp all members of the 
family to clarify their thinking on what 
constitutes their housing needs, to discover 
and consider all the values to which atten- 
tion should be given.” The report describes 
the construction of a home values test and 
the use of the test with 50 families in a rural 
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area in New York State. Families of various 
sizes and economic levels were selected in 
oi'der to secure a representative group. The 
home values test rests on six major assump- 
tions: **1. That a home value is a condition 
of the home which offers an individual or a 
family maximum enhancement of home life; 
2. That a home is a compound of various 
conditions or values; 3. That in any home, 
various values may be present to a large or 
small degree in a pattern unique to each 
home; 4. That the home values of greatest 
importance to the individual and family 
should be allowed for in the structure of the 
house, so it will contribute maximally to the 
type of living desired; 6. That it is possible, 
by the use of the paired comparison tech- 
nique, to determine the relative importance 
of one’s values and to establish a family pat- 
tern made up of the patterns of its members; 
6. That a knowledge of the relative import- 
ance of home values will enable the family to 
recognize specific features in a home which 
yield maximum satisfaction.” 

The ten basic values selected for compari- 
son were beauty, comfort, convenience, loca- 
tion, health, personal interests, privacy, 
safety, friendship activities, and economy. 
The two main objectives of the test were 
to find out whether or not a person is able 
to state verbally the values important to him 
and to provide a learning experience for the 
person taking the test. It was found that the 
test helped an individual (1) to see more 
clearly what values are important to him, 
(2) to know the extent of satisfactions he is 
deriving from his home in relation to the 
values, (3) to think about the attributes that 
make up the values, and (4) to look at his 
own home situation more objectively. 

[11.] Housing for Mississippians is the first 
bulletin in a sociological study series to be 
published by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Sociology Department of the 
University of Mississippi. A brief history 
of home construction in Mississippi is pre- 
sented. The size and condition of dwellings, 
their value, and household facilities are 
shown for the rural-fahm, rural-nonfarm 
and urban population. Some tables contain 


comparisons with other sections of the Unit- 
ed States and some tabulations are broken 
down by the color of the occupant. Housing 
needs are discussed and the various govern- 
mental housing aids explained. 

Farm Tenancy 

[7.] Personal interviews were made with 
101 owner-operators and 88 farm renters in 
Boone County which is representative of the 
Arkansas Ozark area. The process by which 
farm laborers and tenants achieved owner- 
ship was analyzed. Only 17 percent of the 
owner-operators inherited their farms. Mi- 
gration from local communities has been 
extensive and apparently is increasing. 
There is an especially high rate of out- 
migration among the children of families in 
the higher socio-economic levels. Family in- 
come, housing, household and cultural pos- 
sessions and the social participation of own- 
ers and renters are analyzed. The tenure 
process selects owner-operators who can 
translate farm resources into high levels of 
living and broad social performance. Social 
stratification, as measured by intermarriage 
and informal visiting, was not marked be- 
tween the families of owner-operators and 
tenants. Family size and family composition 
are related to the tenure process, but in the 
period of the family life cycle when the 
operator can expect the least help from his 
family, most activity in the tenure process 
takes place. 

Rural Church 

[13.] Problems related to the rural church 
are discussed in a series of bulletins by 
Ralph A. Felton. The salary of rural pas- 
tors includes (1) a description of the pas- 
torate fund in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. which guarantees a minimum 
salary to rural pastors; (2) a proposed mini- 
mum salary plan for Baptist churches; and 
(3) the minimum salary plan of the Method- 
ist church which is administered separately 
by each conference. 

One foot on the land contains stories of 
sixteen successful rural churches of various 
Protestant denominations. Twelve of the 
churches described are located in the United 
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States, and four in foreign countries — Japan, 
Mexico, Korea, and China. They demonstrate 
what can be done through Christian leader- 
ship in even the poorest communities. 

The hordes acre describes the growth and 
organization of this plan of giving along 
with its material and spiritual values. It has 
proved to be not only a method of church 
support but a means of promoting Christian 
education and cooperation in many rural 
communities. 

Social Participation 

[2.] A recent bulletin. Some participation 
principles — their relations to the programs 
of rural agencies, summarizes findings re- 
sulting from a number of studies of rural 
families conducted at Cornell University. It 
“presents some principles of participation, 
describes briefly th^' information upon which 
they are founded, and shows how the prin- 
ciples apply to the practical work of getting 
greater participation from families and indi- 
viduals.” Some of the findings of studies 
arc* (1 ) successful operation of a democratic 
society is achieved only through extensive 
citizen participation and yet the limits to 
which families and individuals might partici- 
pate in organizations is seldom reached; (2) 
the participation of the individual is deter- 
mined largely by the participation of his 
family; (3) wives and mothers show moat 
interest in organizations and take most 
responsibility for promoting them within the 
family; (4) participation is affected by the 
socio-economic status of the family and by 
its members’ acceptance of this status; (5) 
participation in one organization leads to 
participation in others. 

Miscellaneous 

rs.] Cooperatives in school and community 
is a teacher’s guide “to provide authentic 
information about cooperatives and to show 
how this information can be used in the 
schools.” The guide was prepared by a Work- 
shop on Organization and Administration of 
Rural Education, Teachers College. Colum- 
bia University and a State Curriculum 
Workshop, University of Wisconsin. The im- 
portance of cooperative school activities is 


emphasized as preparation for the study of 
cooperative business associations. Students 
are taught that: “A cooperative enterprise 
is one which belongs to the members who 
use its services, the control of which rests 
equally with all the members, and the gains 
of which are distributed to the members in 
proportion to the use made of its services. 
The basic purpose of a cooperative is to give 
a group of people the opportunity to serve 
their own needs and to solve their own prob- 
h‘ins n*ore effectively than when acting indi- 
vidually.” As the cooperative movement 
spreads in rural communities, jobs in con- 
sumer cooperative stores and as cooperative 
managers will be open to rural youth. The 
guide includes a description of what schools 
in general are teaching about cooperatives, 
how some schools have developed interesting 
and effective programs, and the different 
ways in which cooperatives can be taught 
effectively to various age groups. A compre- 
hensive list of references and source material 
is given along with an outline of information 
useful in the study of cooperatives. 

fl7.] The University of Missouri has spon- 
sored a study of Veterans ^nd rejectees in 
Randolph County, Missouri in order to plan 
more adequately for their adjustment to 
civilian life. Data were obtained from Se- 
lective Service Questionnaires of 2,022 
veterans and 828 rejectees, the reports of 
separation of 1,698 veterans, and the replies 
of 517 of the 1,698 veterans to a question- 
naire on June 16, 1946. To find out what the 
veterans were like before entering the 
service, information was secured on resi- 
dence, race, place of birth, age, education, 
vocational training and occupation at the 
time of registering. Their military experi- 
ence-including branch, length of service, 
foreign service, and reason for discharge — 
was obtained as well as the length ef time 
they had been odt of service, present occu- 
pation, marital status, and migration. 

It was found that the majority of veterans 
were bom in Missouri and the major portion 
in Randolph County. Their migration has 
been largely from rural to urban areas, 
particularly to Moberly. Less than a third 
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of the veterans are working at the same 
occupation they had before entering the ser- 
vice, but there has been little changing from 
one job to another in the post-war period. 
There was an increase in the percentage of 
married men between the time they regdster- 
ed and their demobilization, and another in- 
crease between the time of demobilization 
and June 16, 1946. Only 1.9 percent of the 
617 veterans answering the questionnaire 
have been divorced. 

Negroes comprised only 7 percent of the 
group studied, but these received less aca- 
demic and vocational training than the 
whites. Many returned to rural areas and 
small industrial cities where they were un- 


able to find employment. Rejection rates 
were higher for Negroes than for whites 
in both rural and urban areas and for both 
non-psychiatric and psychiatric causes. Dis- 
eases and defects which disqualified men for 
military service were found more frequently 
among (1) the older age grroups, (2) those 
with the least amount of education, and (31 
those engaged in agriculture and unskilled 
occupations. The author concludes that 
^'Physical and mental health, adequate edu- 
cational background, and wise selection and 
preparation for an occupation are among 
the minimum essentials for effective partic- 
ipation in a democratic society. This study 
has demonstrated that there are many men 
who lack these essentials.” 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Family and Civilization, By Carle C. Zim- 
merman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. x 829. $4.60. 

For a number of years, Zimmerman has 
been probing into the cultural significance 
and social consequences of various forms of 
family life. In a prior book, Family and 
Society, the analytical scheme for the cur- 
rent monograph was developed and applied 
to a series of cases in selected strata of the 
United States. In the present study, the 
theme is restructured for application to the 
history of the family in the western world. 
The thirty chapters appraise the validity 
of alternative approaches to the study of 
the relationship of family to society, pro- 
ject a conceptual scheme deemed more ade- 
quate for comprehending the relevant data, 
resurvey the patterns of family organiza- 
tions manifested in the history of western 
society, outline the social crises which stem 
from disorganized family life, and propose 
ways for overcoming existing conditions in 
our own times. Most of the readers of this 
review probably are familiar with the gen- 
eral theoretical framework, value orienta- 
tion, and methodological procedures of the 
author. They are employed in the same com- 
prehensive and provocative style in analyz- 
ing the new data presented in this book. In 
a study of this scope, there are bound to be 
many major and minor items of fact and 
theory analyzed in ways which are subject 
to controversy among readers with divergent 
orientations. This review will be restricted 
to three points. 

First, the conceptual scheme. The author 
has overcome the traditional weaknesses of 
historic surveys of family life in which 
time sequence is the only unifying principle. 
This is accomplished by the introduction of 
a series of family types which transcend 
any particular time and thus make possible 
the comparative study of similar social 
phenomena occurring in various historic 
periods. Zimmerman subdivides family sys- 


tems into a triad: atomistic, trustee, and 
domestic — these are designed to incorporate 
the fundamental permutations and combi- 
nations of family life in different societies 
taking into account ^'history, logic, mean- 
ing, and causal analysis.’' There is no doubt 
that tht. formulation of constructs for ex- 
tracting phenomena from their empirical 
setting and identifying their essential char- 
acteristics is one of the most useful devices 
of the sociologist. Yet in all such instances 
of typiheation, there are the perennial 
methodological problems of the selection of 
adequate indicators, the determination of 
the goodness of ht to social realities, the 
validation of the causal nexus, the testing 
of the hypotheses against a full range of 
facts to assure encompassment of all rele- 
vant items rather than the selection of cases 
to illustrate the theses, the applicability of 
the classificatory plan to various universes, 
etc. In the estimation of the reviewer, the 
constructed typology only partially resolves 
these difficult problems. The theoretical 
scheme formulated does effectively serve 
the highly useful purpose of ordering the 
data for analysis within the defined problem. 

Second, the relationship of this study to 
the larger body of knowledge. Zimmerman 
focuses our attention on a salient feature 
of family structure, its functional interrela- 
tionship to culture change and societal prob- 
lems. In order to more fully comprehend 
this process, it would be helpful if the 
author now examined the relevant scientific 
materials dealing with the dynamics of 
personal-social interaction — e.g., the sociali- 
zation processes — in t'le same explicit man- 
ner employed in his Consumption and 
Standards of I Out of the recent work 
in anthropology, social psychology, psychia- 
try, and sociology itself, have come new in- 
sights into the functional relationships be- 
tween personality, social structure, and cul- 
ture. Thus it would be illuminating to ascer- 
tain how the three typologies actually effect 
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the interiorization of social values and how 
these interiorized values then govern hu- 
man behavior on the individual and col- 
lective levels. By such analysis we might 
trace through more specifically the connec- 
tions between social forms and social actions 
in family life and society. 

Third, normative orientation and impli- 
cations of the existing cultural crises. The 
author does not accept the premises or con- 
clusions of many recent works in family 
life, fears that disaster may confront our 
world if we do not realize the source of our 
problems, and suggest solutions designed to 
increase familial solidarity. Most sociolo- 
gists share the author’s concern over these 
questions, accept the proposition that family 
instability constitutes one of the major 
problems of our society, and feel the need 
for some modification in our present social 
structure. But there are many who doubt 
that increase in family cohesiveness per se 
will offset the forces operating in the west- 
ern world, or that the projected norms and 
solutions for attaining it would be accept- 
able in principle or as a plan for action. 
This difference over means and ends reflects 
the dilemmas of our times. We can readily 
discern our social shortcomings in the mod- 
em world, but we do not have as yet any 
concensus as to their etiology and we have 
yet to And socially acceptable solutions 
which will incorporate the values and prac- 
tices of the divergent groups within the 
population. It is evident that western so- 
ciety is evolving new institutional systems 
which govern social interaction in patterns 
which are based on values meaningful to its 
participants, although unacceptable to some 
pf its students. 

We are indebted to the author of this 
stimulating book for calling attention to 
fundamental problems which confront the 
social sciences in contemporary society. Per- 
haps it may suggest further research on 
these basic issues. John Useem 

University of Wisconsin. 


Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Eco~ 
nomie Organization. Translated by 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. 


Edited by Talcott Parsons. New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. x 
■f 436. $6.00. 

This book consists of a translation of the 
first four chapters of Max Weber’s monu- 
mental work, Wirtechaft and Geeellachaft, 
published in 1921, one year after the death 
of its author. The German original repre- 
sents an effort to provide a systematic scru- 
tiny of functional relations of economic 
structures to all other fields of social activ- 
ity. Max Weber’s premature death, how- 
ever, prevented him from carrying out his 
plan to completion. The four chapters which 
make up Professor Parsons’ English edition 
are primarily theoretical and deal with (a) 
sociological method and the principal soci- 
ological concepts; (b) the structure of eco- 
nomic action; (c) the structure of author- 
ity; and (d) the concepts of social class and 
social status. For these reasons the English 
title, selected by Professor Parsons, is most 
appropriate. 

It is significant that while the chapters 
translated by Professor Parsons actually 
represent the last word of their author, the 
crucial sections of the untranslated re- 
mainder of the German volume were fin- 
ished in 1911-1913, at the time when Max 
Weber had just begun to recognize the 
urgent need for a generalizing social 
science. 

Although in the present volume Max 
Weber comes closer to crystallizing a sys- 
tematic sociology than in any other of his 
papers or combinations of them, it is pri- 
marily a catalogue of basic concepts, a col- 
lection of sociological aphorisms. It has be- 
come a sociological classic, thanks to its 
opening of new vistas for sociological in- 
quiry rather than to its theoretical com- 
pleteness. Heinrich Rickert had these chap- 
ters in mind when he ascribed to Weber’s 
work the pioneering significance comparable 
with that of Francis Bacon’s Novum 
Organum. 

Despite its fragmentariness, the present 
volume is so rich in content and so elaborate 
in theoretical implications that any effort 
to summarize even the principal ideas in 
this review would be futile. Its general im- 
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port lies mostly in the fact that it contains 
Max Weber’s most definitive word in his 
effort to build a verstehende sociology inde- 
pendent of philosophy, regardless of wheth- 
er it be idealistic or materialistic. It also 
crowns his systematic effort to raise so- 
ciology above all the methodological dis- 
putes between various psychological schools. 
Moreover, it contains a formidable, although 
jn some instances a not very consistent, re- 
buttal of universal or collective concepts of 
various biological and Romantic schools as 
well as the concept of the Volkgeisi of the 
so-called Historical school. Thanks to Max 
Weber’s own epistemological orientation 
(similar to Rickert’s theory of knowledge 
but trimmed of the latter’s recognition of 
the indispensability of absolute values for 
the understanding of cultural phenomena) 
he considers the meaningfully oriented ac- 
tions of individual men as the only valuable 
'source of sociological knowledge. He sub- 
stitutes “verified generalizations from ex- 
perience,” subjective processes, and socio- 
cultural causal sequences for a priori con- 
clusions, universal and collective processes, 
and ontological teleology. 

Max Weber’s well-known but little-ap- 
plied concept of ideal types bears a consid- 
erably narrower denotation in this work 
than in his earlier papers dealing with his- 
torical problems. While in his earlier works, 
as is well pointed out by A. Walther, the 
ideal type was characterized as being (a) 
an ideal logical perfection, (b) similar to 
the “ideas” of historical phenomena, and 
(c) constituted through our relations to 
value-“idea8,” in this work he is concerned 
exclusively with the first-named charac- 
teristic. 

While in one of his earlier papers he 
underrated the role played by the economic 
factor in the rise of Western capitalism, in 
this treatise he indicates, although not ex- 
plicitly, that the study of the structure of 
power relationships, and the mechanism of 
class stratification in Western society can- 
not be carried out successfully without a 
detailed analysis of such economic phe- 
nomena as the ey tensive and intensive 
growth of market economy, monopolization 


of the large sources of profit, the expropria- 
tion of the workers from the means of pro- 
duction, and “capital accounting.” He re- 
minds sociologists that “the facts of the 
economic situation provide the flesh and 
blood for a genuine explanation of the 
process by which even a sociologically rele- 
vant development takes place.” (p. 221). 
However, here as in his previous papers, 
he categoiically rejects historical mate- 
rialism. While in The Protestant Ethic he 
tried to repudiate monistic tenets of eco- 
nomic determinism, here he directs his guns 
against Marxist and other advocates of 
planned economy. Needless to say, his con- 
tention that any effort at implementing 
planned economy is foredoomed to failure 
has been repudiated by the economic and 
social changes which have taken place after 
his death. 

On the contrary, the importance of his 
revealing analysis of the charismatic au- 
thority — characterized as “resting on devo- 
tion to the specific and exceptional sanctity, 
heroism or exemplary character of an in- 
dividual person, and of the normative pat- 
terns or order revealed or ordained by him” 
— has been more than borne f 'it by political 
developments which have taken place in 
the decades following his death. 

Professor Parsons has done not only a 
superior translating job, which will be par- 
ticularly appreciated by those who have had 
to struggle through the German original, 
but he has also supplied this volume with a 
valuable commentary in the form of foot- 
notes and a long introduction, which in it- 
self is a great sociological treatise. How- 
ever, he would have done a signal service to 
American sociology if he had incorporated 
into his introduction a critical appraisal of 
the scope of Max Weber’s influence on both 
theoretical and practical pursuits of vari- 
ous social sciencios, particularly sociology, 
during the last quarter of a century. There 
is no contemporary sociologist who would 
be more competent to do this job than he. 

A. VUCINICH 


Orangeburg, New York. 
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Society, Culture, and Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. New York : Harper and Bros., 
1947. Pp. xiv -f 742. $6.00. 

Some of Sorokin's writing is a test of the 
objectivity of his readers. Their reactions 
at times are so loaded with positive or nega- 
tive feeling that they engage in quarrelling 
rather than discussion. Perhaps, as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was a father-surrogate to the 
voters, and was thus loved or hated, Soro- 
kin has become something of a counterpart 
in American sociology. That his produc- 
tions are seldom received dispassionately is 
probably due at least partially to his fre- 
quent employment of emotionally expressive 
words and to the continental vigor of his 
assertions and criticisms. Such phrases as 
“blunders of Sumner,” so-and so’s “cumber- 
some pile of words,” the “gross inadequacy 
of prevalent definitions,” . . . “superfluity 
of sociometry,” etc. seem to this reviewer to 
illustrate the point. A related and provoca- 
tive mannerism of Sorokin’s is his use of 
“precise,” “exact,” and “clear” in passages 
for which these adjectives are ill-selected. 

But the really important consideration is 
his theoretical system, here presented in one 
volume. Sorokin is participating in a flow 
toward consensus among contemporary so- 
ciologists; he is influencing powerfully the 
direction of the flow and is contributing 
mightily to the maturation of a science of 
sociology. 

Three classes of science deal with three 
classes of phenomena: physical (inorganic), 
natural (organic) and social (superorganic, 
or “mind in all its manifestations”). Among 
the 8ocia> sciences, sociology is a generaliz- 
ing science of sociocultural phenomena. 
There are structural general sociology (here 
developed in the first 20 chapters, parts 1-5) , 
dynamic general sociology (here developed 
in chapters 21-48, parts 6 and 7), and vari- 
ous special sociologies (not developed in 
this volume). 

The “most general model” of a sociocul- 
tural phenomenon is meaningful human in- 
teraction (“meaningful” puts behaviorism 
in its place!). The components of interac- 
tion are (1) subject, (2) meaning, and (3) 


vehicles or conductors. Interaction generates 
society, culture and person. The important 
interaction processes (we are still in struc- 
tural sociology) are: (1) organized, disor- 
ganized or unorganized; (2) solidary or 
antagonistic; (3) integrated or uninteg- 
rated. The sine qua non of organized social 
groups (Sorokin seems to use organized 
group and institution interchangeably) is 
the existence of “law norms,” defining rele- 
vant interaction of members. Social systems 
are differentiated and stratified, and the 
basic classifications of organized groups are 
by number of bonds (unibonded, multi- 
bonded). A cultural system has three levels: 
ideological, behavioral, and material. A 
person is a pluralism of selves. 

Dynamic general sociology studies mainly 
the “limited number of basic repeated (so- 
cial-cultural-personal) processes. (Pp. 367- 
534) Social processes are listed by Sorokin 
(p. 368) as origination, organization, main- 
tenance or persistence, change in specified 
activities, orderly and/or revolutionary 
change, fluctuation of war and peace, dis- 
integration, regeneration — all of groups. 
Dynamic general sociology studies also (pp. 
637-713) (1) the conception, (2) the ob- 
jectification and (3) the socialization of 
cultural systems. Finally, dynamic general 
sociology studies personality processes (but 
Sorokin condenses these into his concluding 
chapter, pp. 714-723). 

Many of Sorokin’s topics are not treated 
by other American sociologists. His index 
lists concepts not found in most general 
sociologies, and it omits or cites only a page 
or two on certain concepts usually given 
extended space (e.g., community, social 
control, conflict, accommodation). Sorokin 
is a vigorous composer of theory and pre- 
fers not to follow the beaten path in 
terminology. 

Words are formidable barriers to the 
perfection of theory, however, and one must 
be lenient and even humble in criticizing 
Sorokin’s usage. Dissatisfaction with items 
of his nomenclature is hardly more than 
recognition that much remains to be done 
in e.stablishing a universe of sociological 
discourse. At times, he seems almost as 
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indecisive as other sociologists in adopting 
words — using strings of synonyms where 
one word is needed. Of course, wc always 
expect Sorokin’s sentences to be compound- 
complex rather than simple, but this book 
is less difficult reading on most pages tnan 
his earlier works in English. 

Many sociologists are careless in classi- 
fication procedure. Sorokin’s insistence upon 
a fundamentum diviswnift is wholesome, and 
he doesn’t propose easy dichotomies. He is 
more likely to submit a classification of 
three or more categories than of two. How- 
ever, his classificj-tions of groups and of 
processes leave one with the suspicion that 
even these are tentative, and that more 
appropriate categories will eventually im- 
prove them. 

Certainly everyone with aspirations to a 
professional role in sociology must study 
intensively Sorokin’s system as presented 
in this volume, and must reject none of its 
content without due scientific cause. 

Howard W. Bekrs 
TTniversity of Kentucky. 


Earoiw'^ Poptilntion iv the Inicnvar Years. 
By Dudley Kirk. Princeton, New' Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii -f 340. Paper bound, $3.50; 
Cloth bound, $4.00. 

Dr. '♦Kirk’s book is the fourth and final re- 
port in the important series of demographic 
studies of Europe undertaken by the Office 
of Population Research of Princeton Univer- 
sity for the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations. It 
represents at the same time the final dis- 
charge of responsibility for demographic in- 
quiry in an international context by the old 
League. Future demographic explorations 
will rest writh the population agencies of the 
United Nations, which have already recom- 
mended, along with technical and methodolo- 
gical projects, a Demographic Year Book and 
comprehensive surveys of migration statis- 
tics and policies and of the populations of 
trust territories. 

In the author’s own words, this study is 
“an attempt ... to evaluate the human re- 
sources of the European continent,” an ob- 


jective which involves first, the compilation 
and analysis of representative demographic 
data from a wride variety of official, semi- 
official, and private sources and secondly, 
a probing of the subtle but real associations 
of demographic trends with cultural develop- 
ment. 

The mere assembling of data for a con- 
tinent of 27 diverse countries constitutes a 
gigantic task. Obviously census materials 
vary widely in scope, in definition of cate- 
^ orich, and in reliability of reporting. Dif- 
ferences in the dates of individual censuses 
further complicate the problem of securing 
comparable series of statistics. All these 
difficulties are increased for Dr. Kirk by his 
breakdown of existing nations into regional 
areas, a step made necessary by the lack of 
agreement between national and cultural 
boundaries. 

The inadequacy of Dr. Kirk’s data, especi- 
ally in such areas as internal migration and 
infant mortality, constitutes a basic criticism 
of the incomplete collection of demographic 
materials which characterizes even many of 
the more economically advanced nations. It 
has been necessary to make considerable 
use of estimations and eve to assume for 
some areas rates applicable to neighboring 
political divisions demographically and cul- 
turally akin. Life tables for a country have 
had to serve for its minor divisions, a not 
wholly happy circumstance where a nation 
heterogeneous in social, economic, and 
vital characteristics. All these shortcomings 
arc noted by Dr. Kirk, and any reader who 
u.ses isolated data from the tables should 
examine at least the methodological notes 
which constitute Appendix II. I have no ad- 
verse criticism to make of Dr. Kirk’s statis- 
tical synthesis. He has made imaginative but 
sound use of standard techniques such as 
those developed and detailed elsewhere by 
Kuezynski, Glass, Lorimer, Moore, and 
others; and his emphasis upon the use of the 
cartographic form as a kind of statistical 
chart minimizes the importance of deviations 
from the exact in many series of data. 

But the principal contribution of this study 
is found neither in its statistical synthesis 
of a tremendous mass of population data nor 
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in its analysis of the vital trends of Europe's 
interwar years, excellent as these are. It 
lies rather in a clear emphasis upon Europe 
as a cultural whole within which the values 
and attitudes of the more highly industrial- 
ized-urbanized regions are diffusing to the 
remainder of the continent with a concomi- 
tant modification of demographic rates. In- 
herent in such a diffusion pattern are two 
major implications. One is the likely “level- 
ling off of the sharp regional differentials in 
economic and social development that have 
existed for many previous generations. . . 

(p. 251), The other is the multiplying im- 
portance of Eastern Europe in the continen- 
tal complex. 

Any attempt to detail the contents of Dr. 
Kirk’s study would be futile. Sequentially, 
emphasis is placed upon the distribution of 
Europe’s people and the lack of conformity 
of this pattern with political boundaries; 
upon population changes of the interwar 
years, especially those in fertility and mor- 
tality levels, as a phenomenon associated 
with rapid urban growth; upon international 
and internal migration (to which four of 
eleven chapters are devoted) ; and to chang- 
ing social and economic development by 
regions and to the role of ethnic an ’ nation- 
alist forces in achieving moderni;.ation of 
cultural structures. 

Dr. Kirk’s treatment of his materials is 
thoroughly satisfying. This is the definitive 
work in its field and its incisive commentary 
on the association of urban-industrial and of 
demographic trends is sound far beyond the 
borders of Europe. I am ashamed to com- 
plain of lack of an index. 

, Vincent H. Whitney 

Brown University. 


Leadership in War and Peace. By Sanford 
Winston. Raleigh, North Carolina: The 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
North Carolina State College, 1946. 
Pp. 141. 

The rural communities of North Carolina 
during the last war were divided into small 
neighborhoods. In these neighborhoods local 
men and women were « selected as leaders, 
chiefly through election by their neighbors, 


to assist county agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents in securing wide 
participation in various wartime emergency 
programs, such as scrap iron and rubber 
collection, Victory gardens, war bonds and 
stamps, and war production goals. Leader- 
ship in War and Peace is a study of these 
neighborhood leaders and how this program 
functioned. 

Six counties were selected as representa- 
tive of the various regions in the state. 
Complete schedules were obtained from 966 
of the 1,272 leaders reported in these six 
counties at the time of the survey. 

The largest section of this 139-page mono- 
graph is devoted to a highly detailed presen- 
tation of the following characteristics of 
these 966 leaders: race, sex, age, birthplace, 
residence, spatial mobility, occupation, types 
of farms operated, education, level of liv- 
ing, and organizational affiliations. For most 
of these characteristics separate frequency 
distributions for Negroes and for whites for 
each sex are given in tables and then almost 
every figure m each table is repeated, com- 
mented on, and then its size accounted for 
to the satisfaction, apparently, of the au- 
thor. Some of the explanations are so ob- 
vious that one wonders why they are men- 
tioned. Some are pure conjectures, yet stated 
in a dogmatic manner. 

The section in which leaders and their 
groups are compared in respect to the fac- 
tors mentioned above reveals several im- 
portant differences. The last section de- 
scribes, analyzes, and evaluates the opera- 
tion of the neighborhood leadership pro- 
gram. Extension service workers and most 
other people interested in rural community 
organization will probably find this section 
of more value than the other. 

This monograph contains several obvious 
weaknesses. First, although relatively un- 
important, the title is inexcusably broad. 
The Rural Neighborhood Leadership Pro- 
gram in North Carolina or some similar 
title would have been much more descrip- 
tively accurate. 

The study apparently was not designed to 
contribute much to rural sociologry as a sci- 
ence in a narrow sense of the term. It has 
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no theoretical framework. The key word 
“leadership” is not even defined. Instead of 
being pointed in the direction of testing 
specific, relatively controversial hypotheses 
in the field of rural leadership, the bulk of 
the data are merely descriptive. No sugges- 
tions for further research, nor any indica- 
tion that important questions remain un- 
answered, appear in this report. Whether 
similar peacetime programs would be equal- 
ly successful, for example, is not known 
notwithstanding the author’s assertion that 
they would be. 

Lack of objectivity is a major weakness 
of this report. Much enthusiasm, optimism, 
and pro-rural prejudices may be assets un- 
der certain circumstances, but not in the 
analysis and interpretation of a study such 
as this. After presenting data which in- 
dicate an exceedingly low rural level of liv- 
ing, the following statement appears on 
page 80: **Any rurally minded man will 
agree that there are advantages in rural 
(as contrasted with urban) living which 
more than outweight the so-called con- 
veniences of urban living.” (The italics are 
supplied by the reviewer.) Another illus- 
tration of the categorical, subjective asser- 
tions which appear throughout this work 
is the following on page 139: ”It has been 
stated before that no one knows better the 
needs of a neighborhood or community than 
do the people living there.” Is the concept 
“perspective” only an illusion or meaning- 
less? Even unsupported and biased state- 
ments may not be highly detrimental if 
they are presented as opinions rather than 
as facts (the reviewer cannot recall seeing 
even one instance of this) or if they can 
otherwise be easily distinguished by a read- 
er. In this case, unfortunately, they are so 
inextricably interwoven throughout the 
monograph with factual and objective state- 
ments that a reader is again and again left 
to wonder whether specific statements and 
interpretations are supported by evidence 
produced by this study or are mere guesses 
or 8tin.ements of opinion. 

It is not clear who are the intended read- 
ers of this work. If it was written for pro- 
fessional rural sociologists, many pages of 


generalizations well known in the field and 
most of the descriptive detail should have 
been omitted. If it was written for laymen, 
it should have been trimmed differently, the 
order of sections radically changed, and 
greatly condensed. This lack of concise pres- 
entation is made more serious by the ab- 
sence of a Dadly-needed summary. 

Information of value is contained in this 
report. It is unfortunate that it was not 
better presented. 

Melvin S. Brooks 
Texas A. and M. College. 


The Grassland of North America. By James 
C. Malm. Lawrence, Kansas: James C. 
Malin, 1641 University Drive, 1947. 
Pp. viii -h 398. $3.00. 

Land of the Dacotahs. By Bruce Nelson. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. 354. $3.75. 

The Grassland of North America is a 
prolegomenon to the history of that region 
since ”One purpose ... is to bring together 
summaries of the literature in the several 
borderland fields that seem significant to 
history. . . . There is no attempt here to pre- 
sent a formal history of th grassland of 
North America. . . . The things put into this 
book are . . . new methodology, different 
points of view or emphasis, syntheses of 
materials not, hitherto brought to bear upon 
thi.s field of history, and some illustrative 
products of original research.” 

In addition, “The review of the several 
sciences in Part One is the first attempt 
anywhere at such a task. To put it different- 
ly, scientists have not made such a survey, 
even for their own use. The bibliography is 
extensive. . . . This is the first time such a 
bibliography has been compiled any- 
where. . . .” 

The work is scholarly, gives perspective 
and offers a new look at science and knowl- 
edge. A historian, also a resident of the 
region, comes to grips with vital grassland 
problems. 

As a source of data, the book falls short of 
the author’s own criteria, namely, “scientists 
might profitably address themselves to the 
problem of how scientific knowledge can be 
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presented in order to make it more effective- 
ly available to the uses of the historian.” In 
its present form, the prolegomenon is less 
readily available to the historian than it 
ought to be; not readily available to other 
scientists, and practically unavailable to 
“folk.” 

The author, who made a strong case for 
“an open system” fell into the “trap” of the 
historical method by starting at the begin- 
ning. He does concede that “some readers of 
this book may prefer to read Chapter 15 
first, and for some purposes that may be de- 
sirable, but the author decided that per- 
spective is better maintained by the present 
arrangement.” Perhaps perspective, “an 
open system,” and heightened interest could 
have been more effectively achieved by in- 
troducing the contents of Chapter 21 first, 
then Chapter 16, and followed by the re- 
mainder in about the present order. 

This reviewer is in hearty agreement with 
the author’s approach and interpretation. 
The “forest-com” complex, supplemented by 
the “closed system” fostered by the thinkers 
of that tradition, has too long been like unto 
a millstone for the grasslands of America. 

The Lavd of the Dacotahs is a portion of 
the history of the northern part of the 
grasslands of the United States, namely the 
Missouri River Basin. It is not a prole- 
gomenon, and lacks the perspective, the 
methodology, and the scientific value inher- 
ent in The Grasslands of North America. It 
adds, however, to the descriptive history of 
the northern portion of these grasslands. 
The weakness of Malin’s work is that it 
concentrates on Kansas and the southern 
grasslands, and de-emphasizes events in the 
northern portion. Perhaps this is due to the 
lack of writings about the northern grass- 
lands. If this is so. Land of the Dacotahs 
helps fill this gap of description. The style 
contributes to readability; the setting is 
authentic and accurate. 

Malin demonstrates a bit of intolerance 
for the social sciences. The reviewer is not 
critical of this; rather he is critical of the 
gap in thinking that fellows from such an 
attitude. This is especially evident in the 
two-page Chapter 19, dealing with “The 


Community and the City.” Again Malin 
states (p. 317) that “abuses charged against 
the railroads have been exploited at length 
and far beyond the facts . . ..” A reading of 
the Chapters 8 and 16 in Land of the 
Dacotahs, dealing with “The Founding 
Fathers” and “The Empire Builder,” ought 
to add some additional facts for Mr. Malin. 

Both of these books demonstrate the 
grassland’s “coming into its own,” in spite 
of the “forest-com” complex and Mr. Tur- 
ner. They are necessary reading for an un- 
derstanding of the grasslands of North 
America. 

Carl F. Kraenzel 
Montana State College. 


The Contemporary American Family. By 
Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947. Pp. xii -f 838. 

This is a completely rewritten edition of 
the senior author’s 1934 book. The Amer- 
ican Family, which has replaced his earlier 
Social Problems of the Family. The present 
edition bears many resemblances to the 1934 
book. It has essentially the same 26 chapter 
titles and the corresponding four parts, with 
somewhat revised headings. Although the 
page size has increased slightly, this is due 
to larger and much more readable type for 
almost identical page content. The additional 
338 pages therefore represent additional 
material, distributed throughout as inserted 
paragraphs. 

The authors select from many disciplines 
to help the college student “handle his own 
problems whether they are associated with 
premarriage, marriage, or parenthood ex- 
periences.” Some brief comparison of rural 
and urban family life is contained in Chapter 
7, “The Modem American Family.” “The 
Mental Hygiene” chapter puts the family in 
the center of this movement. 

“The Study of the Family,” the closing 
chapter in the 1934 edition, now becomes 
Chapter 2. Almost all its former content is 
retained. On page 34, the listed examples of 
research are expanded and revised to show 
their growth in the past 13 years. The para- 
graph analyses of methodology in research 
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(pp. 41-44) include six new studies and 
drop one of the eight former ones. Burgess 
and Cottrells' Predicting Success or Failure 
in Marriage and Lockwood and Ford’s 
Youth, Marriage and Parenthood are used 
to describe newer methods in questionnaire 
study. A new section in this chapter is a 
short summary (pp. 46-63) of the growth of 
high school and college teaching of prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life. Ernest R. 
Groves’ pioneer work in this field of college 
teaching is here set forth as a posthumous 
record. 

Part II, American Family Experience, has 
been reduced to “Psychological Aspects 
of . . by omitting a chapter on Social Con- 
ditions and one on Economic Conditions. The 
content of these has been transferred to 
other chapters in the new edition. The form- 
er Chapter 17, “Social Problems Related to 
the Family” is omitted from the new edition. 
Two new chapters appear in Part III, Social 
Problems: “Sociological Aspects of Family 
Life” includes technologically induced 
changes and premarital sex experience; the 
chapter titled “Marriage” contains much 
new material on psychical adjustment and 
rearranges some that in the previous edition 
was in the “Courtship” chapter. The closing 
chapter of Part III, “The Family Itself a 
Problem,” deletes two paragraphs on the 
Russian family and adds a pungent one on 
the guilt-feeling of parents that unwhole- 
somely grows out of their taking the parent- 
al role in a too-exaggerated form (p. 608). 
The analysis of fiction dealing with the 
family is brought up-to-date, a condemna- 
tory paragraph on the motion picture is in- 
serted and five pages are added on “Some 
critics of parents and of marriage.” 

Part IV has significant new material on 
“Specialized Progrrams.” The “Legal Ap- 
proach” chapter has a 1946 table on state 
marriage laws (p. 637,) and several new 
sections on abortion and the unmarried 
mother. Juvenile and family courts are ade- 
quately treated. The Eugenic chapter is 
greatly expanded and revised under the new 
title, “The Biologic Approach.” A new chap- 
ter, “The Medical Approach,” justifies the 
claim of the authors that “no application of 


science to human need has contributed more 
to the welfare of the family than preventive 
medicine.” The “Mental Hygiene” chapter 
brings up-to-date the work of marriage 
counseling services. The change in chapter 
titles from the “Economics” to the “Home 
Economics” approach adequately reflects the 
vised content of this chapter. “The Educa- 
tional Approach” chapter adds a threefold 
classification of college courses on “the 
family” and “marriage,” the third being a 
^•jxibinauon course (p. 717). The closing 
chapter, “The Successful Family,” has been 
expanded and decidedly strengthened for 
college students by including six specific 
suggestions (pp. 748-61). Appendix C, “To 
the Instructor” summarizes the experience 
of the authors in college teaching of mar- 
riage classes. This 1947 edition by personal 
and professional partners in marriage is a 
fitting tribute to the life work of the senior 
author. 

Merton D. Oyler 

Berea College. 


The Family in American Culture. By An- 
drew G. Truxal and Francis E. Mer- 
rill. New York: Prent. -e-Hall, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii -I- 780. $4.26. 

This is one of the most culturally oriented 
works on the family yet to appear. The 
institution is studied from the standpoint of 
its grounding in the American ethos. The 
central thesis is that “those elements which 
have produced our society have been the 
elements molding the characteristics of the 
family.” (p. 36) 

The authors indicate at the outset that 
they are primarily interested in the middle- 
class, white, native bom, urban family in the 
United States. They intentionally minimize 
the personal aspects of family relationships, 
choosing to stress the institutional, custom- 
ary, and quantitative aspects. 

Part One, which x;onsists of ten chapters, 
is given to the development of this thesis. It 
begins with a general discussion of the 
nature of the family in American culture, 
then treats the family as an integral part of 
the nation's developments in religion, capi- 
talism, frontier experience, romantic love. 
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democratic ideals, and biolofrical science 
(especially as it has been applied to an un> 
derstandinj; of physical functions of the 
family, birth control, and related problems.) 
Part One is exceptionally well done. 

Part Two, dealing with the family as a 
social institution, is a standard treatment of 
the numerical composition of the family, its 
cultural and biologrical composition and its 
chanfiTingr economic and social functions. A 
final chapter discusses the continuing social 
functions of the family. 

In Parts Three and Four, the interpersonal 
relationships are discussed. Part Three deals 
with personality as a social product, dis- 
cusses childhood and adolescence as family 
experiences, has a chapter on courtship and 
marital choice, another on marital inter- 
action, one on parenthood, and a final chap- 
ter on war and family relationships. This 
section treats rather briefly materials cov- 
ered much more extensively in books on 
marriage. 

The chapter on war and the family will 
be especially valuable. It shows a great deal 
of insight into problems of the war marriage 
and its readjustments. In this respect it has 
a decided advantage over basic texts on the 
family that appeared in the early part of 
the war and in the prewar period. 

Part Four is interested in the family as it 
relates to problems of social change. Family 
conflict and crises are the main interest al- 
though the two final chapters are given to 
a discussion of “reorganization of the 
family” and “the future of the American 
family” respectively. The authors do not 
come to grips with the future as effectively 
as with the past. 

The book is well integrated, has a definite 
theme which is consistently followed. The 
theme makes the book a contribution to 
sociological literature, for its orientation is 
cultural and sociological throughout rather 
than primarily historical, psychological or 
psychiatric. It is a valuable contribution to 
the textbook literature on the family. The 
publishers have sold the authors short in 
their workmanship. ^ 

Readers of Rural Sociology will want to 
know what attention is given to the rural 


family. Except for recognizing rural-urban 
family differences briefly and presenting 
data on the comparative fertility of the 
rural and urban marriages, little space is 
given to the rural family. This is, of course, 
excusable in that the authors stated at the 
outset that their primary interest was the 
American middle-class urban family. 

Paul H. Landis 
State College of Washington. 


Higher Education in the South. A Report 
of Cooperative Studies Conducted under 
the Auspices of the Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education of 
the Southern Association of College 
and Secondary Schools. Preface by 
O. C Carmichael. Chapel Hill : The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. vii -h 171. $2.76. 

The report on Higher Education in the 
South is timely and challenging. The special 
significance of this publication lies in its 
regional emphasis designed to point up cer- 
tain issues with which educational leadership 
in the South is now faced and to make spe- 
cific recommendations for meeting them. 
This report represents the best collective 
thinking and judgment of workers in higher 
education in the South and is unique among 
the increasing number of studies of the pro- 
blems of higher education in the United 
States in that it reflects the considered opin- 
ion of the educators of an entire region. 
This fact gives the report general signifi- 
cance and makes it a “must” on the reading 
list of all concerned with problems of 
Southern education. 

The Committee recognized the fact that 
no two institutions have the same traditions, 
the same approach to all educational prob- 
lems, the same methods of getting effective 
results and specifically warns against ef- 
forts at imitation of programs and practices. 
Four chapters of the twelve constituting the 
report deal with problems of liberal educa- 
tion. The Committee's view is that no col- 
lege can afford to ignore the need and de- 
mand for general education and that the 
method for meeting this demand must be 
worked out by each institution in accordance 
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with its objectives, facilities, teaching per- 
sonnel, and equipment. The issues raised and 
the recommendations of the Committee in 
the areas of general and special education, 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences are worthy of careful study 
and consideration. 

Throughout this report there are indica- 
tions of concern for the improvement of both 
quantity and quality of education in the 
Southern region with suggested emphasis on 
quality. Suggested approaches to the proh 
lems include better teaching, improved cur- 
ricula, more adequate equipment, improved 
conditions of learning, and more satisfactory 
means of testing achievement. Recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of graduate in- 
struction are based on the recognition of 
scientific research and the training of 
Southern men and women for intellectual 
leadership as essentials to progress and gen- 
eral welfare in the Southern states. Graduate 
education for Negroes is considered highly 
significant. 

An appraisal of problems together with 
some recommendations in the areas of ad- 
ministration, student personnel work, the 
library, and college community relations 
make up the last four chapters of the report. 
Particularly noteworthy is an emphasis upon 
the energizing force of faculty participation 
in the governance of the institution; the 
significance of academic freedom and tenure 
to the attainment of educational objectives; 
and the role of long-range planning in pro- 
grams designed to meet student needs. 

In view of the fact that this report was 
designed to lead to action directed toward 
the improvement of higher education in the 
South, the reviewer feels that its value to 
administrative officers, college presidents, 
deans, faculties, librarians, and registrars 
would have been greatly enhanced if specific 
consideration had been given to problems 
of planning for the future of higher educa- 
tion in the Southern region in the light of the 
issues which are set forth in the report. 

Henry L. Andrews 
University of Alabama. 


Prosperity Decade. By George Soule. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiii -f 366. $4.00. 

From 1916 to 1917 American neutrality 
abroad was linked with organization for war 
at home. Out of a traditional lack of prepa- 
ration for war and an industrial confusion, 
second to none, our government did much 
to eliminate the bottlenecks by April, 1917. 
Numerous war agencies were created, many 
government corporations were chartered and 
ecoi.jmic planning was ‘‘accepted as an 
operational necessity.” 

Our entrance mto the war saw a rapid 
shifting of labor to war production with an 
inflationary prosperity that made possible 
labor objectives and created good times for 
the farmers. However, the greatest wealth 
was attained by the corporations through 
war contracts. There were 42,000 million- 
aires in the United States in 1920. 

The high cost of living after the war soon 
took away labor’s wartime savings while 
strikes consumed the money in union treas- 
uries. The drastic fall in farm commodity 
prices, when prices foi manufactured goods 
remained high, forced the farmer to begin 
anew mortgaging his prt!‘erty. Apparently, 
government controls on agricultural prod- 
ucts should have been retained to control 
the farmer’s growing disadvantage. Al- 
though the rural folk were drifting into 
indebtedness, the corporations continued to 
pay dividends. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
two brought recovery for the wage earner, 
continued prosperity for the manufacturer 
but a decreasing percentage of the national 
income for the farmer. 

From March, 1921, for 10 years the gov- 
ernment was influenced more by the atti- 
tudes of big business than an 3 rthing else. 
Republican Administrations resisted all 
agitation for sound farm relief, for greater 
security in employment, for better laboring 
conditions, for regulation of big business, 
for social control of public utilities, for en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws and for any 
liberalization of the judiciary. In brief, all 
efforts to convince the Republican leader- 
ship that the American economy was not in 
robust health were in vain. 
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In foreign affairs the government chose to 
withdraw and let things take their course 
when our position had shifted from debtor 
to that of creditor. Our debtors could not 
pay us, when we sought and maintained a 
favorable balance of trade with them, unless 
we made loans in gold to them. This is just 
what we did. When this practice was stopped 
in 1928, the plateau of prosperity ended. 

The crash of 1929 was visible on the 
economic horizon in 1927 when there was a 
decrease in construction, a drop in employ- 
ment, a depreciation of private investment, 
a lessening of consumer spending and de- 
flationary fiscal policies. The economic 
strains and stresses were suppressed, how- 
ever, in one last productive spurt. 

These, in brief, are the conclusions found 
in this well-documented, thorough and 
scholarly book. Mr. Soule has written with a 
liberal interpretation but by no means is he 
highly prejudiced. The last chapter is an 
able discussion and evaluation of the 
sources used by the author. The illustrations 
are apt and the index accurate. 

George C. Osborn 

University of Florida. 


Puerto Rican Emigration. By Clarence Sen- 
ior. Rio Piedras: University of Puerto 
Rico, 1947. Pp. 186. $1.00. 

Rexford Tugwell, its New Deal Governor, 
has called Puerto Rico “The Stricken Land.” 
A few simple statistics, offered in the intro- 
duction of the study under review, confirm 
the bitter felicity of the antonym. Agricul- 
ture employs the largest group of workers 
and contributes the largest private share to 
the insular irrcome. But: “There is now only 
one-half acre of arable land per person; 
by 1960 there will be only one-third; by 1980, 
only about one-fourth and by 2000 around 
one-sixth.” (p. 1). In general: “The insular 
income, in 1940 dollars, increased from $228 
to $305 millions or a gain of 34 percent, but 
the per capita income increased from $121 to 
$161 or only 25 percent.” (p. 2). 

The main single factor responsible for this 
sad state of affairs seems to be the rapid 
growth of population. Sine# 1898, when the 
United State.s took possession of the island. 


its population has doubled. “The death rate 
has decreased sharply in the past fifty years 
but there has been no significant decrease in 
the birth rate.” (p. 1). Thus, it would appear 
that the improvements brought about by 
the U. S. administration are, paradoxically 
enough, at least partly responsible for the 
trouble. 

The main solution to the island’s problems, 
often suggested by others and strongly 
urged by the Bell Committee, seems to lie 
in emigration. But this is not as simple as it 
sounds. For, obviously, the emigrants will 
want to go where the opportunities for start- 
ing life anew are best. This happens to be 
the case, for the Puerto Rican as for many 
before him, in New York City But strong 
and unexpected influx of largely destitute 
immigrants creates problems for Housing 
Authorities, Social Agencies, Juvenile 
Courts, and the newspapers begin to demand 
that something be done about it. 

It is in answer to these protests that the 
present study has been released. Actually it 
is— as pointed out in the Foreword by Jaime 
Benitez, the Chancellor of the University — 
only a section of an exhaustive treatment of 
the population problem in Puerto Rico which 
is being prepared for publication in the fall 
of 1948. Immediate publication, even if in 
mimeographed form, was deemed necessary 
in order to offer “government officials, 
legislators, students, and writers,” the back- 
ground material which would enable them 
“to gauge properly and soberly the meaning 
of the journalistic reports.” (p. II) 

In spite of the urgency of release, the 
study is solidly based on factual data. A 
keen well documented analysis of past emi- 
gration experience, to St. Croix, to Hawaii, 
and the continent, as well as of the emigra- 
tion potentialities to Latin America, to the 
Dominican Republic, Venezuela, and Dutch 
Guiana (Surinam), supports Senior’s con- 
clusion that “The contribution to be made 
by migration may easily be over-estimated 
and its cost, on a large-scale basis, under- 
estimated.” (p. 122). ’That does not mean, 
however, that emigration is to be altogether 
rejected. Emigration can prove to be helpful 
but, as Senior rightly stresses, **only if it is 
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part of a broad program of population ad- 
justment.” Such a program must, in addi- 
tion to emigration, include : “raising levels of 
living, education, and planned parenthood.” 
(ibid.) 

Judging from the present sample, the 
work carried on by the Research Center is 
significant beyond the immediate concerns 
of Puerto Rico itself. The promised full 
publication may be awaited with a great deal 
of interest. 

Henrik F. Infield 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Dark Glory. By Harry V. Richardson. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1947. Pp. xiv 
-f 209. $2.00. 

The author was chaplain at Tuskegee In- 
stitute for fourteen years, and for the past 
two years has been director of the program 
for training Negro Rural Ministers, spon- 
sored by the Home Missions Council and 
some of the Foundations. 

The source material for this book was a 
study by the author of Dallas County, Ala- 
bama; Calhoun County, South Carolina; 
Mississippi County, Arkansas; and North- 
umberland County, Virginia. He has also 
drawn upon extensive reading and his wide 
experience in the 16 Southern States. 

Dark Glory is a study and interpretation 
of the Negro Rural Church. In Chapter One 
the author describes the way the Negro 
Churches were started. In slavery days, 
state legislatures and church bodies passed 
laws to make clear that baptism and salva- 
tion freed the soul but not the body. One 
such official statement said, “Christianity 
gives freedom from Satan but as to their 
outward condition slaves remain as before 
baptism.” Negro ministers were allowed to 
preach only if they “did not disturb the 
status quo” of their audience. 

The author quickly concerns himself with 
the 24,000 Negro Rural Churches in America 
at the present time. He describes the 130 
churches in these four counties in consider- 
able detail. Only nine per cent had any 
flowers around <hem and only 18 per cent 
had any shrubbery. Eight churches had 
wooden shutters for windows. Only two per 


cent had any play apparatus. Fifty-eight 
churches had no water supply. In one case 
when a church wanted to raise money for 
digging a well, the people voted it down. 
One man said, “No one in this church has 
perished for lack of water in 40 years to 
my recollection.” 

Dr. Richardson found that in Northumber- 
land County where income, home ownership 
and the standard of living is comparatively 
high, the church membership composes 89.7 
per cent of the population. In Mississippi 
County where tenancy is high and living 
standards are low, only 10 per cent of the 
population are church members. 

The author contradicts the usual opinion 
about Negro rural pastors being underpaid. 
He says they receive more than city pastors 
or more than teachers for the time they give 
to their church work. 

Only 14 of 108 churches had resident pas- 
tors, and less than 10 per cent had “preach- 
ing” every Sunday. The author concludes, 
“How long the country Christian will con- 
tinue to support a ministry whose primary 
function is to bring a thrill once or twice a 
month is an open question.” 

Nearly three-fourths of the 80 pastors he 
visited had less than high school education. 
Six ministers out of 80 were graduates of 
a Seminary. This is the place to begin, Dr. 
Richardson concludes, if the Negro rural 
church is to be improved. 

The author now is giving all his time to 
setting up Rural Church Departments in 
Seminaries and Colleges. During the past 
two years he has inaugurated 11 such de- 
partments with the help of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and Phelps Stokes Fund and 
has employed 19 new instructors for this 
new program. 

Ralph A. Felton 

Drew University. 

Youth After Conflict. By Goodwin Watson. 

New York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. 

XV -}- 300. $4.00. 

Youth After Conflict presents seventy 
predictions about youth’s world in the 1960’s 
which merit study by educators, youth lead- 
ers, and parents. In fact, the book will in- 
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tereit all thoufi:htful adults and youth who 
will share that world of the 60*8. 

The predictions represent a synthesis of 
Dr. Watson’s own judgrment with data col- 
lected from: (1) 100 selected “sages” (social 
scientists, educators, youth leaders, philos- 
ophers, etc.) who were asked: “What fac- 
tors do you see on the horizon . . . which 
are likely to have an impact on youth in the 
1960 ’r?”; (2) a study by Hadley Cantril of 
Princeton University who asked 72 selected 
persons “. . . what sort of political, social, 
and economical changes we might expect in 
the next ten years?”; (3) discussions with 
groups of high school boys and girls who 
were asked how they thought their world of 
the 1960’s would differ from the prewar 
world. 

In the introduction. Dr. Kilpatrick makes 
this observation; “The final conclusion 
seems to support Dr. Watson’s judgment 
that the war as such will have no great ef- 
fect on youth who enter college and life 
from now on. Leaders of youth, therefore, 
need to con.sider the deep currents of social 
change to which Dr. Watson wisely directs 
attention.” 

For the thoughtful reader these pre- 
dictions stimulate questions such as these; 
What kind of educational experiences should 
children be having to prepare them for re- 
sponsible living in the 1960’s? ; What lines of 
communication can best be used to help more 
people see the handwriting on the wall?; 
Will redoubled efforts enable us to help the 
tide before it is too lute, as for example, in 
the forecast of future world conflict? 

Keaders might toss aside these predictions 
us being the opinions of only a handful of 
persons, were it not for these factors; (1) 
The earlier sections of the book analyze 
developments among youth after the Civil 
War, and World War 1. From the data pre- 
sented it becomes obvious that the signifi- 
cant influences of these periods were dis- 
cernible jirior to the wars; (2) The study of 
the 1 920*8 as presented in the chapter on 
“The Flowering of Modernism” reveals that 
the major characteristics had their begin- 
nings before World War I; (3) It, therefore, 
seems reasonable to assume that keen observ- 


ers might identify developments which will 
affect youth in the 1950’s. 

Furthermore the predictions seem credible 
because to many people they are not new 
ideas. Many represent goals toward which 
we are striving; others are forewarnings of 
obstacles to social progress which we seek 
to avoid. 

Youth After Conflict gives those who 
work with youth a perspective view in plan- 
ning services. It helps us to look ahead 
analytically, rather than to stumble forward 
blindly. This makes the book worth reading. 

Only time will enable the reader to say 
whether the predictions are true or false for 
the 1950’8. However, Dr. Watson adds a 
cautious note in the seventieth prediction 
which he states is “a guarantee that life 
never will be dull: The unexpected will hap- 
pen.” 

Bernice Bridges 
Director, Youth Division 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Social Control. By Joseph S. Roucek and 
Associates. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii -k 
584. 

Social control as an academic field is com- 
ing of age. Another text has been added to 
the ones already available. “Designed to 
serve as an introductory text for the grow- 
ing number of courses in Social Control in 
our higher institutions of learning,” Social 
Control by Roucek and associates “aims to 
fill the definite need of bringing to the 
student and layman a wealth of knowledge 
that has been accumulating through the 
work of many scattered experts, but all 
bearing upon the central theme — Social Con- 
trol.” 

By and large the volume serves its pur- 
pose adequately. Some of the chapters 
present rather commonplace ideas and facts 
as basic data, little if any of the materials 
will tax the ability of the average college 
sophomore, and a wide range of topics is 
treated in the thirty chapters of the volume. 
In several of the chapters the connection be- 
tween the development of the topic and the 
central theme of social control is rather 
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tenuous, which probably is to be expected 
considerins: the relative recency of systemat- 
ic thinking in the field. One gathers the im- 
pression, too, that the volume was a war 
casualty, a number of chapters giving evi- 
dence of having been completed before 1944. 
Other chapters, however, are down-to-date 
with references to post-war developments. 
Indeed, the final chapter on '‘Social Control 
and the Atomic Bomb” resembles more a 
historian’s than a sociologist’s development 
of the topic. 

Social control is defined as "a collective 
term for those processes, planned or un- 
planned, by which individuals are taught, 
persuaded, or compelled to conform to the 
usages and life-values of groups. ... In 
other words, social control takes place when 
a person is induced or forced to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of others, whether or not 
in accordance with his own individual in- 
terests.” 

Despite the fact that the volume is the 
effort of twenty-seven contributors, the es- 
sential definition and aim are consistently 
maintained. An excellent job of editing has 
been done in keeping the materials well 
integrated, and the publishers have cooper- 
ated by minimizing the names of contribu- 
tors, listing them only on an introductory 
page. All chapters, of course, are not of 
equal quality. 

The outline is basically sound. Proceeding 
from the “Foundations of Social Control,” 
Part II deals with “Institutions as Elements 
of Social Control,” Part III with “Means and 
Techniques of Social Control,” Part IV with 
“Social Control and Public Opinion,” and 
Part V with “Contemporary Problems of 
Social Control.” One might quarrel over the 
inclusion of chapters on “Economic Control” 
and “Economic and Social Planning” under 
means of control rather than under institu- 
tions as elements of control. 

An annotated bibliography of books, a 
bibliography of periodical references, ques- 
tiona for review and discussion, and sug- 
gested topics for term papers and further 
research are features to interest the busy 
or the lazy instructor. Memo to rural sociol- 


ogists: neither “rural” nor “farm” is listed 
in the index. 

Carl F. Reuss 

Capital University. 


Social Science Principles in the Light of 
Scientific Method. By Joseph Mayer. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxii + 564. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

This is a double work, one an examination 
c f the general postulates of social science 
and the other of current economic theory. 
The first^ method, is used as a tool for 
examination of the second, economic theory; 
and the second, theory, is used as a “field 
demonstration” to test the series of hy- 
potheses raised in the earlier part on scien- 
tific method. Together they make a good 
book. Obviously social science method is of 
no use to an investigator if he cannot there- 
by understand more of the problems of 
value, exchange, business cycles and wealth. 
And the changing economic conceptions are 
such that a fixed interpretation of the sys- 
tem at one time is of little value to a scholar 
unless he possesses the tools to re-evaluate 
such interpretations. Adam Smith and John 
Maynard Keynes were both economists but 
an understanding of one does not guarantee 
an understanding of the other. 

Of main immediate interest to most sociol- 
ogists will be the analysis of social science 
method discussed mostly in Chapters I-VII 
and XXV. Here the main issue centers about 
the question of differences between the 
natural and the social sciences. A large 
school of existing thought considers the 
method or methods of natural science as be- 
ing the only scientific approach. Consequent- 
ly to them very little in the social sciences 
is “scientific.” On the part of the natural 
sciences this has led to the failure to recog- 
nize the “social sciences” as shown by re- 
stricted memberships in several important 
academies, associations and prestige di- 
rectories. Further, many natural scientists, 
sensing the failure of the society to absorb 
the recent drastic changes in natural 
sciences without becoming confused, now 
suggest blandly that they move into the 
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social science fields and ‘‘straighten things 
out.” ‘‘Playing social science” has become 
a sort of hobby by many distinguished 
natural scientists. In the social science field 
this belief in only one pathway to God’s door 
has not only resulted in the inferiority com- 
plexes in some cases but also has brought 
about an effusion of “strict” and unworkable 
methodologies (often by noncreative social 
scientists personnel) and a good deal of 
methodological obscurantism otherwise. This 
“inferiority methodological obscurantism” 
now dominates about two-thirds of so- 
ciology. 

Sensing this, Mayer seeks to understand 
the differences between the two broad fields 
and, although dimly and haltingly, seems to 
have the answer. Social systems, object of 
social science study, are, at least partly, 
man-made. Consequently any approach to a 
careful study of them must reckon not only 
with things but with “artificial” creations, 
and with rational systems of thought and 
values. As a result, social science must not 
only use the methods of natural science but 
will also have to interlard these with meth- 
ods almost purely consonant with social be- 
havior alone. The emphasis, reaffirmation 
and implementation of this idea by Mayer is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the most valu- 
able part of the book. It alone justifies its 
publication, reading and its use as a text in 
advanced courses in methodology for the 
social sciences. 

Carle C. Zimmerman 
Harvard University. 


Marriage and the Family. By Meyer F. 
Nimkoff. Boston, Mass : Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1947. Pp. xx -1- 750. $6.00. 
fn this addition to the growing bookshelf 
on the family, Dr. Nimkoff has attempted 
to provide a combination of the traditional 
course on the family and the newer course 
on marriage. He offers it as an entirely new 
book, although first planned as a revision of 
his earlier text. The Family. 

The new title indicates the direction in 
which major changes were made. The first 
two sections of the work deal with institu- 
tional aspects of the family with particular 


emphasis on patterns of organization as in- 
fluenced by technology. The last two sections 
deal with “Marriage and Personality” and 
“The Family and Social Change.” 

A second major difference between the two 
books lies in the statements of the purposes 
of education for family living The earlier 
work placed an emphasis on prevention of 
family failure. The new volume closes with 
the more positive point of view of helping 
young people to gain insight, to establish 
families which function harmoniously. Rules 
for marital success are avoided. Appropriate 
caution is given with the prediction sched- 
ules. Use of charts, pictographs, and illus- 
trations has improved the presentation of 
statistical data. 

The problems of marriage and family liv- 
ing are not consistently discussed in terms 
of relationships and personality adjustment. 
For example, in a marriage and family liv- 
ing course how differences in family in- 
comes affect relationships within and be- 
tween families may be a more pertinent 
question than how they affect standards of 
living. 

The author points out the importance to 
the individual of having a great number of 
“satisfying human relationships.” But he 
does not challenge the student or the teacher 
to be concerned with promoting such rela- 
tionships on the college campus or to a co- 
operative evaluation of relationships in the 
campus-communitv life. Clues to a curric- 
ulum of experiences in relationshins could 
well replace some of the discussion ques- 
tions and report topics suggested. 

Dr. Nimkoff makes much of the import- 
ance of achieving happiness. This has been 
questioned as a major goal of marriage in 
that it tends to make the point of reference 
oneself. Should not the concern of each indi- 
vidual rather he with the growth of all per- 
sonalities involved in any relationship ? Like- 
wise open to question are the uses of “whole- 
some” as applied to children or personality, 
the emphasis on romance, the discussion of 
conflict and its solution, and the limited con- 
cent of democracy. 

The hook will be a useful reference for 
both students and teachers. It will be usable 
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as a text provided that the course does not 
become stranded in formal lectures about 
background material; never to reach those 
sections where discussion and other group 
activity can provide meaningful experiences 
in learning. 

William M. Smith, Jr. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


The Reduction of Inter group Tensions: A 
Survey on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, 
and Religious Group Relations, Bulle 
tin 67. By Robin M. Williams, Jr New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1947. Pp. xi -f- 163. $1.76. 

This valuable report covers a wide range 
of reseasch on racial, ethnic and religious 
group tensions in the United States. The 
assumptions and techniques of organizations 
seeking to reduce intergroup tensions are 
examined and appraised in the light of re- 
search knowledge. From the study of con- 
temporary research there are derived over 
one hundred propositions bearing upon the 
problem of intergroup tensions and their 
reduction. On the basis of his study of both 
research and action programs, Professor 
Williams is able to develop an integrated 
set of most stimulating research problems. 
He concludes with a discussion of research 
techniques adapted to the field and appends 
a «»elected bibliography of 223 titles. 

This study represents a most basic and 
constructive step for the integration of 
action programs with research knowledge 
and also for the integration of research ac- 
tivities themselves. The critical inadequacy 
of scientific principles, upon which rational 
programs mav be built, is carefully and con- 
strvrtively detailed. One is impressed not 
so much with the inherent difficulty of 
achieving adequate scientific foundations 
but rather with the simple fact of paucity 
of re'^earch studies and their disjointed re- 
lationship both to each other and to the 
strategic problems. 

The propositions drawn from extensive 
stu(hr of research offer succinct statements 
of known principles, hypotheses and edu- 
cated guesses on the roots of intergroup 
hostility and the techniques of its reduction. 


Professor Williams seems well aware of 
their wide range of validity and meaning- 
fulness. The proposed program for research 
would, if utilized, assure much more efficient 
use of the energies and monies expended in 
this field. One might wish he had spelled out 
more thoroughly the needs for internal 
studies of minority groups, their cultures, 
organization and processes. 

Ab a seeker after scientific generaliza- 
tions apropos intergroup hostility, Profes- 
hor Williams has given himself a limited 
range of inquiry only partially imposed by 
availability of materials. Thus the studies 
he has consulted are mainly contemporary 
researches in the United States. Insights in 
historical researches, European studies, and 
even some, especially older, American 
studies are not systematically covered as 
such. This probably arises partly through 
recurrent topical emphasis on current U. S. 
minority problems, but it undoubtedly means 
that many “propositions’* are situationally 
unique in some unknown degree. The scope 
of the report is thus narrower than its title 
and its narrowing is upon practical rather 
than upon logical and prientifically de- 
fensible grounds. 

This criticism is essentially an expression 
of regret that Professor Williams could not 
cover a broader research base. As it is, he 
has covered an immense amount of literature 
in an intelligent and systematic fashion and 
has produced a work of real importance for 
the development of this phase of social 
science both pure and applied. 

Bryce Ryan 

Rutgers University. 


Censo Nacional de Poblacion de 1940, Vol. 
II. Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional de 
Estadistica, 1940. Pp. 121. 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Ano VII, 
No. 2. Lima^ Peru: Direccion Nacional 
de Estadistica, 1947. Pp. 48. 

Anuario Estadistieo Del Peru, 1944-1945. 
Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional de 
Estadistica, 1947. Pp. 763. 

These three publications exemplify the 
phenomenal improvement that has taken 
place in the quantity and quality of statis- 
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tical publications in many parts of Latin 
America durinj? the last two decades. The 
1940 Census of Peru, planned and executed 
under the brilliant leadership of Alberto 
Area Parro, is a work of which any coun- 
try mifirht be proud. In a nation beset with 
so many physical and cultural obstacles, one 
in which the last preceding Census was 
taken in 1876, it represents a magnifeent 
accomplishment. The new statistical Anv- 
ano and the latest number of the Boletin 
are additional evidences of the modern men- 
tality at work in Peru’s statistical services. 

The second volume of the Population 
Census gives detailed information for three 
of the Departmevfoa or states which lie in 
Northern Peru on the Ecuadorian border, 
namely Tumbes, Piura, and Gajamarca. 
Forthcoming volumes will present compar- 
able data for other groups of Departmentoa 
and Volume I gave summary data for the 
Nation as a whole. 

In Volume II are given for each of the 
three depart menioe brief background mate- 
rials and statistical tables presenting 
the results of the Census enumeration. Tab- 
ulations include classifications of the popu- 
lation by rural and urban residence, accord- 
ing to the altitude of their homes above sea 
level, and by age in single years for each of 
the sexes. Marital status of the population 
16 years of age and over, race, language 
spoken, educational status, detailed informa- 
tion on the fertility of women, occupation, 
place of birth, physical defects, size of the 
family, and foreign nationality groups are 
other aspects of demography about which 
detailed tables are presented. 

Rural sociofogists will be particularly in- 
terested in Table 34 which gives the name 
of' every population center in the Depart- 
mrnto, its classification, and the number of 
families and inhabitants residing in it. 
Careful study of this information will aid 
in clarifying many obscure aspects of rural 
social organization in Peru. 

The 1944-1946 issue of the statistical 
yearbook is a mine of current information, 
prepared according to strictly modem 
standards. In it on most subjects the stu- 
dent will find information comparable to 


that in our own annual compilation. The 
Boletin de Eatadietica Peruana does much 
to keep this information up to date. 

T. Lynn Smith 

Vanderbilt University. 


Color and Conscience, By Buell G. Galla- 
gher. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. Pp. ix -f 244. $2.50. 

Following Myrdal in viewing the race 
problem as essentially that of a ’’moral 
dilemma,” Gallagher, who is Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of 
Religion, makes a rather devastating attack 
upon the racial arrogance of white Amer- 
ica. Although the author claims the writing 
was not done ”in the accusative mood,” the 
reader will probably feel both judged and 
exhorted. Perhaps that is the way it should 
be; maybe America’s immediate and most 
pressing need in this regard is for ethical 
orientation and motivation, more than for 
information alone. Color and Conaeienee 
adds little new factual information; but, 
staying close to the facts, it does tend to 
disturb the Christian Conscience. 

With pleasing diction and convincing log- 
ic, the author of this little book brings the 
major issues of Negro- white relations to a 
dear focus, exposing the sterotypes and 
fallades found in our traditional ways of 
dealing with race, pointing out dangers im- 
minent in the situation as it stands, and 
suggesting solutions. Chapter titles reveal 
something of both style and content: Di- 
mensions, Despair, Defection, Defiance, De- 
ception, Delineation, Decline, Deliverance, 
Decision, Dedaration, and Deeds. Among 
Christian peoples the gap between profes- 
sion and practice with regard to the race 
problem has been ever widening, producing 
a dilemma of consdence and a crisis in cul- 
ture. ’’Historians of the future will look 
back upon this generation and record that 
the sodal tensions of racism with consdence 
became too great, and that Americans mov- 
ed, for the second time within a century, 
toward an irrepressible conflict.” Gallagher 
shows that the identification of white su- 
premacy with Christianity was an unfortu- 
nate development in history, never intended 
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by Christ, and that it has resulted in uneasy 
compromises with conscience. He believes 
that the only way the Christian conscience 
can now be eased and open conflict be 
averted is by moving honestly and coura* 
geously in the direction of real racial equal- 
ity, where verbal resolutions are activated 
into a brotherhood of deeds. This integra- 
tionist position, as Gallagher calls it, does 
not require amalgamation, but will permit 
it; it will require a widespread cultural as- 
similation, with neither restrictions nor ad- 
vantages coming from color or the lack of it. 

The book deserves attention. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of color 
caste. 

Harold T. Christensen 
Dwight W. Culver 
Purdue University. 


Principles and Practice of Social Work. By 
Helen I. Clark. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xiv -f 460. $3.60. 

This book is designed to give an over-all 
exposition of the field of social work, for the 
particular use of undergraduate students 
who are interested in the profession of social 
work. It admirably serves this purpose and 
thus becomes a valuable addition to the 
literature available to undergraduate stu- 
dents taking introductory social work 
courses, such as “The Field of Social Work” 
or “Social Work Methods.” Social science 
and social work instructors will find it a 
useful reference to use with students who 
approach them for information about the 
areas and opportunities for service existing 
in the field of social work. 

Professor Clark has written with such 
clarity and simplicity that the lay 'citizen 
can use the book to inform himself compre- 
hensively about the field, a service that 
most social work writings do not render. 
The reviewer recently surveyed the litera- 
ture in response to the request of two 
foreign social workers for recommendation 
of t]ie one book that could tell them simply 
and validly about American social work and 
found that Professor Clark’s book most 
nearly met the need. Perhaps it will serve 


the rising international social work move- 
ment in ways such as that. 

The writer has divided her book into two 
parts: the first deals with the methods of 
social work, such as social case work, group 
work, community organization. This part is 
introduced by a chapter entitled “What is 
Social Work?” in which Professor Clark 
makes her contribution to the definition and 
delimitation of the social work profession. 
She differs from those scholars who rather 
laboriously and rigidly define social work as 
a social institution. She gives it a broader 
interpretation as an organic set of activities 
for the purpose of securing resources and 
improving those in existence for the social 
welfare of individuals. In the second part 
of the book the author describes the serv- 
ices and facilities in which social work is 
practiced, such as services for economic se- 
curity, services for juvenile and adult of- 
fenders, services and resources in the field 
of health and medical care, etc. The sections 
in both parts are based on balanced selec- 
tions of significant literature and develop- 
ments in the field of social work. Excellent 
problems and a bibliography are found at 
the end of each chapter and a usable author- 
subject index is included at the end of the 
book. 

Howell V. Williams 
University of Louisville. 


Social Work Year Book 19^7. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. $8.60. 

This is a superior publication as are oth<*r 
social work publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. It is a “must” book for all social 
workers who would keep up with their field. 
It should be available to all sociologists and 
others interested in the social science field. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
One contains a series of seventy-nine ar- 
ticles on leading* social welfare problems in 
the nation today, written and signed by a 
leading authority in the particular field of 
discussion. Such lively topics as personnel 
standards in social work, veterans benefits 
and services, volunteers in social work, old- 
age and survivors insurance, medical social 
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work, public relations and education in social 
welfare, research and statistics in social 
work, rural social programs, interracial and 
intercultural activities, labor and social 
work, labor standards, employment plan> 
ning, foreign relief and rehabilitation, hous- 
ing and city planning, juvenile and domes- 
tic relations courts, child labor and youth 
employment, consumer protection, education 
for social work, foundations and community 
trusts, guidance and counseling, adult edu- 
cation, etc. Three topics of international 
character are discussed: Canadian social 
work, foreign relief and rehabilitation, and 
international social work. In most instances 
the articles are written so a lay person can 
understand them. The book should be of 
value to lay adult educational groups inter- 
ested in getting a broad view of the prob- 
lems and field of social work. It also affords 
good source material for student projects, 
reports and collateral reading in sociology 
and rural sociology. 

Part Two is a directory of national and 
international agencies of a social welfare. 
This is reference material of inestimable 
value to those interested in checking on the 
status or program of various agencies func- 
tioning in this country. It is of greater value 
to check and find that certain agencies are 
not listed in this directory. Because of many 
solicitations by many agencies through the 
mails and directly to business men, busi- 
ness men might well keep a copy of this 
directory for reference in regard to these 
agencies seeking funds. 

Daniel Russell 

Texas Agricultural and 

Mechanical College. 


Tkeu American Farmer. By Lee Fryer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
X -h 172. $3,00. 

In these davs of fabulous food prices it is 
not easy to feel sorry for the American 
farmer. Yet, according to Lee Frver, the lot 
of the farmer is not an enviable one. He 
receives only a fraction of the income that 
should accrue to him. He is forced by the 
peculiar organization of his economy to buy 
at retail and sell at wholesale prices. His 


tenure is at all times shaky and dependent 
upon conditions beyond his control. He and 
his family often live in poor houses without 
modem conveniences and many are denied 
adequate community facilities such as 
schools, medical services, libraries and 
recreational centers. 

Moreover, Mr. Fryer contends the im- 
mediate future is even more dismal. He 
warns that within five years there will oc- 
cur simultaneously an Industrial Revolu- 
tion and a Great Depression, both in agri- 
culture. The war and subsequent inflation 
have not postponed this crisis. To the con- 
trary, technological advance and change in 
the structure of agriculture were accel- 
erated by the war and in turn have hastened 
the arrival of disaster. 

It would be unfair to say that Fryer's 
message is one of doom. He believes that 
farm incomes can be raised, the tenure of 
farmers made secure, and the lives of farm 
families enriched. And these things can be 
accomplished within the framework of fam- 
ily-sized farms. The author sets forth “A 
Charter for Reconstruction of Rural Life in 
the United States” but he insists that “The 
task of rebuilding American farm life is 
primarily a community job.” The future of 
rural life in this country depends upon the 
capacity of farm people to organize and take 
responsible action. 

Lee Fryer in The American Farmer 
makes census data, research reports and 
public documents live and breathe. And 
when they come to life on his pages they 
have a story to tell, an image to create or 
an emotion to arouse. The illustrations by 
Lloyd Hoff are excellent and add much to 
the effectiveness of the presentation. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
The University of Connecticut. 


Countryman's Companion. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by David B. Greenberg. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1947. Pp. xviii -f 412. $3.00. 

Countryman's Companion is an anthology 
on country living collected by one who 
believes farming is the most rewarding oc- 
cupation on earth. The selections are de- 
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termined by their bearing upon *‘the actual 
business of wresting a living from the land.” 

The materials are divided into four gen- 
eral categories: “The Husbandman,” “The 
Drama of Nature,” “Country Living as an 
Art,” and “Farming as a Practical Way of 
Life.” The roster of agricultural writers 
which the book introduces through interpre- 
tive articles or direct quotation is impres- 
sive. Writers of antiquity include Hesoid, 
Xenophon, Cato, Varro and Virgil. Robert 
Frost contributes “The Cow in Apple Time,” 
Don West “Eighty Acres in Arkansas” and 
Homer Croy “Country Cured.” There are 
quotations from Hector St. John Creve- 
coeur, Henry David Thoreau, John Bur- 
roughs, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
David Grayson and many others. 

The subjects, seeds, land, erosion, earth 
worms, plant breeding, mowing, sheep, lamb- 
ing, etc., are of timeless interest. Most of 
the writings are tested by time and have a 
literary merit. The collection has the quality 
of permanency. It is a good companion, not 
only to the countryman but to anyone who 
appreciates the things of the country, 

Mark Rich 

Baptist Mission Society. 


Current Trends in Psychology. By Wayne 
Dennis, B. F. Skinner, Robert R. Sears, 
E. Lowell Kelly, Carl Rogers, John C. 
Flanagan, Clifford T. Morgan and Ren- 
sis Likert. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1947. Pp. vii -}- 225. 
$3.50. 

This book contains eight lectures given in 
the Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1947. They are on 
psychology as a profession (Dennis), ex- 
perimental (Skinner), child (Sears), clin- 
ical (E. L. Kelly), and personnel psychol- 
ogy (Flanagan), psycho-therapy (Rogers), 
and human engineering (C. T. Morgan). 
The lecture which will be of most interest 
to social scientists is by Rensis Likert on the 
sample interview survey. It is accompanied 
by a bibliography of 41 items on sampling 
techniques. The lecture on clinical psychol- 
ogy is mostly concerned with the training 
of clinicians. Rogers* contribution under- 


takes to show that the ideas of various 
groups of psychologists and even psycho- 
analysts are converging toward client-cen- 
tered or non-directive psycho-therapy. Flan- 
agan presents a twenty-year plan for the 
development of personnel psychology. Sears 
takes stock of recent developments in child 
psychology, and Morgan surveys a wide 
field of work on the design of instruments 
and machines, methods of work, methods of 
training and selection of workers, and re- 
Iflted pT-oblems. 

Frank A. Pattie 
University of Kentucky. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Hospital Care in the United States. By the 
Commission on Hospital Care. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1947. 
Pp. xxiv -f 631. $4.50. 

County Government in Virginia. By Albert 
Ogden Porter. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 366. $2.50. 

Postwar Problems of Migration. Papers pre- 
sented at the Round Table on Popula- 
tion Problems, 1946 Conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund October 29- 
30, 1946. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1947. Pp. 173. $1.00. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1907 -10 US. By 
John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt and F. 
Emerson Andrews. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Volumes I-II. 
$5.00. 

Negro Year Book. Jessie Parkhurst Guz- 
man, Editor; Vera Chandler Foster 
and W. Hardin Hughes, Associate Edi- 
tors. Alabama: The Department of 
Records and Research, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Pp. XV -f 708. $4.50. 

Sequential Analysis. By Abraham Wald. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii -f 212. $4.00. 

Rural Parish. By, Anna Laura Gebhard. 
New York* Abingdon-Cokesburg Press, 
1947. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

The Place of Psychology in an Ideal Uni- 
versity. The Report of the University 
Commission to Advise on the Future 
of Psychology at Harvard. Cambridge: 
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Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. x 
-f 42. $1.60. 

Blue Cro88 and Medical Service Plane. By 
Louis S. Reed. Washingrton, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agrency, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1947. Pp. vii 4- 323. 
Boletin de Eetadistica Peruana, Ano VII, 


No. 1. Lima, Peru: Direccion Nacional 
de Estadistica, 1946. Pp. 47. 

La Vida Y Laa Creeneias De Loa Indigenaa 
Quiches De Guatemala. By Dr. Leon- 
hard Schultze Jena. Guatemala, G. A.: 
Publicaciones Especiales Del Instituto 
Indigenista Nacional, No. 1. Pp. 86. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B, Tate 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1948 

President: Charles P. Loomis, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-President: Gordon W. Blackwell, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, Vir- 
ginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia, acting 
until successor appointed 

Executive Committee Members: 

Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Robin M. Williams, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 

Committee on Teaching: 

C. E. Lively, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Judson Landis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Committee on Research: 

C, P. Loomis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

W. H. Sewell, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

Glen E. Leonard, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Extension : 

Nat T. Frame, Inwood, West Virginia 

Gordon W. Blackwell, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

R. W. Roskelley, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah 


Editorial Board: 

George W. Hill, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Rupert Vance. University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hil>, North Carolina 
Rockwell C. Smith, Garret Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois 

(’. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina, State 
(''ollege, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Managing Editor of the Journal, Rural 

Sociolog} : r. Horace Hamilton, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

Official Representative in the American 
Sociological Society: Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

Election Results. — Charles P. Loomis of 
Michigan State College hai been elected 
President of the Rural Sociological Society 
for 1948. 

Other newly elected officers and officials 
are: 

Gordon W. Blackwell, Vice-President 
Robin M. Williams, Executive Committee- 
man 

Harold T. Christensen, Teaching Com- 
mitteman 

Olen E. Leonard, Research Committeeman 
U. W. Roskelley, Extension Committeeman 
Howard W. Beers, Member, Board of 
Editors 

The full roster of officers and committees 
follows, with the chairman of each standing 
committee placed ’first in the list of mem- 
bers. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY, 1947 

Balance on deposit, Dec. 5, 1946 $ 280.91 

Reeeipte 

(1) From membership dues and contributions 1367.25 

(2) From the American Sociological Society as part of 1946 

registration fees 30.00 

<3) From Manager of the Journal, Rural Sociology, as 1947 

fund from sales of back issues 34.80 

(4) From annual meeting Recreation Committee, as balance 

of unused contributions 10.90 

Total balance and receipts $1723.86 

Expendxturee 

Subscriptions to the Journal, Rural Sociology, 1947 

(78 @ $2.00) (344 @ $2.50) $1016.00 

Late 1946 subscriptions (3 @ $2.50) 7.50 

Postage and supplies 69.11 

Printing 13.00 

Conference room for Chicago meeting, 1946 30.00 

Clerical assistance 7.80 

Insurance on back issues of journal 6.60 

Bank deduction for returned check 2.00 

Bank service charge 0.51 

Total expenditures $1152.52 

Balance on deposit, December 16, 1947 $ 571.34 


Note: Records of the Secretary-Treasurer and the National Bank of Blacksburg show 
the same cash balance, but figures as a whole are subject to correction and auditing. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE JOURNAL, RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

1947 

By the Managing Editor 


Reeeipte 

Cash on Hand, January 1, 1947 

From R. S. S. on 1947 Business 

Genera] Subscriptions and Sales 

Reprint Sales to Authors 

Safe of Back Numbers for the Society 

Advertising 

Subsidy from N. C. State College 
Total Income 

Expendxturee 

Printing Journal 
Reprints 

Postage and Other Communications 

Stationery and Advertising 

Supplies and Equipment 

Travel 

Drayage 

Binding Journal Copies 

Educational Press Association Membership 

Refunds (Subscriptions, Youngblood, Vucinich) 

To Society on Memberships 

To Society for Sale of Back Numbers 

Labor 

Total Expenditures 
Total Income 
Total Expenditures 
Cash on Ha nd, December 1947 
' Includes $610 advance subscriptionB. 

* Next year our printing costs ^11 exceed $600 an issue. 


$ 6,726.90 
2,566.06 
$ 3,160.84 


$ 2,379.77 
1,023.60 
1,723.16* 
261.97 
43.50 

45.00 
250.00 

$ 5,726.90 

$ 1,697.62* 

359.39 
119.60 

120.40 
8.22 

176.28 

1.20 

6.85 

10.00 

13.80 
13.00 

34.80 
6.00 

$2,566.06 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 



OFFICERS PRIOR TO 1948 




Vice- 

Secretary- 

Year 

President 

President 

Treasurer 

1938 

Dwight Sanderson 

J. H. Kolb 

T. Lynn Smith 

1939 

Carl C. Taylor 

Raymond C. Smith 

T. Lynn Smith 

1940 

J. H. Kolb 

Charles E. Lively 

T. Lynn Smith 

1941 

T. Lynn Smith 

Edmund deS. Brunner 

Robert A. Poison 

1942-43 

Charles E. Lively 

Paul H. Landis 

Robert A. Poison 

1944 

Lowry Nelson 

W. A. Anderson 

Robert A. Poison 

1946 

Edmund deS. Brunner O. D. Duncan 

Leland B. Tate 

1946 

Paul H. Landis 

Robert A. Poison 

Leland B. Tate 

1947 

W. A. Anderson 

Howard W. Beers 

Leland B. Tate 



STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN PRIOR TO 1948 


Teaching 

Research 

Extension 


Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Year 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

1938 

Wilson Gee 

C. Horace Hamilton 

J. B. Schmidt 

1939 

0. D. Duncan 

Harold Dom 

Mary E. Duthie 

1940 

C. R. Hoffer 

Nathan Whetten 

Theo. Vaughan 

1941 

J. L. Hypes 

Geo. W. Hill 

A. F. Wileden 

1942-43 

Paul H. Landis 

Harold C. Hoffsommer 

B. L. Hummel 

1944 

0. D. Duncan 

Raymond Mangus 

D. E. Lindstrom 

1945 

E. D. Tetreau 

Gordon Blackwell 

R. W. Kerns 

1946 

C. G. Gomillion 

Robin Williams 

Douglas Ensminger 

1947 

Judson Landis 

T. Lynn Smith 

W. H. Stacy 


Compiled from back issues of Rural Sociology and records of the Rural Sociological 
Society. 


EDITORS AND ASSOCIATE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL, 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY, PRIOR TO 1948 


Year 

Editor of Journal 

Managing Editor 

Associates 

1936 

Lowry Nelson 

T. Lynn Smith 

Kolb, Lively 

Sanderson, Zimmerman 

1937 

Lowry Nelson 

T. Lynn Smith 

Kplb, Lively 

Sanderson, Zimmerman 

1938 

Lowry Nelson 

T. Lynn Smith 

Kolb, Lively 

Sanderson, Zimmerman 

1939* 

Lowry Nelson 

T. Lynn Smith 

Kolb, Lively 

Loomis, Zimmerman 

1940 

Lowry Nelson 

T. Lynn Smith 

Kolb, Lively 

Loomis, Zimmerman 
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1941 Carle C. Zimmerman C. Horace Hamilton Lively, Nelson 

Loomis, Woof ter 

1942 Carle C. Zimmerman C. Horace Hamilton Loomis, Nelson 

Woof ter, Sanderson 

1948 Charles P. Loomis C. Horace Hamilton Zimmerman, Nelson 

Woof ter, Sanderson 

1944 Charles P. Loomis C. Horace Hamilton Hill, Nelson 

Woof ter, Sanderson 

1946 Charles P. Loomis C. Horace Hamilton Hill, Nelson 

Woof ter 

1946 Charles P. Loomis C. Horace Hamilton Hill, Woofter 

Vance, Smith 

1947 Charles P. Loomis C. Horace Hamilton Hill, Vance 

Smith, Hamilton 

Compiled from back issues of Rural Sociology and records of the Rural Sociolog^ical 
Society. 


Cornell University has announced the re- 
ceipt of a irrant of $180,000 from the 
Camefrie Corporation of New York to in- 
vestigate the impact of modem agriculture, 
science, and industry on such areas as the 
Far East, India and Latin-America. 

President Edmond E. Day said the fund 
will be used in a program of research and 
instruction in which cultural anthropologists 
and other scientists will study contemporary 
social problems in connection with technolog- 
ical change. Findings will be used at Cor- 
nell in special training courses to prepare 
interested American and foreign students 
for work in these regions. 

“The program,” Mr. Day said, “will at- 
tempt to link the work of Cornell’s anthro- 
pologists with that of its scientists in agri- 
culture, engineering and health who have 
long been concerned with problems of human 
welfare in foreign countries. 

“The closer political, economic and social 
relations of* the peoples of the world give 
great urgency to our responsibility for un- 
derstanding the impact of technological ad- 
vances in countries other than our own.” 

The Carnegie grant will be used over a 
five-year period to augment the staff in 
cultural anthropology, supplement library 
and research materials, provide a number 
of graduate fellowships and support related 
research and publications by members of the 
various Cornell departments. 


Florida Slate University. The recent legis- 
lature made the Florida State College for 
Women coeducational and changed its name 
to the Florida State University. This is an 
interestin;? development as it marks the first 
time in American higher education that a 
leading institution for women was made 
coeducational. The prevailing pattern has 
been the reverse. 

The separation of the Department of 
Social Work and the Department of Sociol- 
ogy was made effective with the academ- 
ic year 1947-48. Sociology remains in the 
College of Arts and Sciences while Social 
Work has been placed in the recently created 
Division of Applied Social Sciences. 

Several staff changes have occurred in the 
Department of Social Work. Professor Les- 
ter S. Pearl is on leave of absence. He is 
taking further graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and teaching a 
course in Marriage Professor Edwin Hartz, 
formerly a research fellow at Duke Univer- 
sity, was added to the staff September 1. 
Professor J. Benjamin Beyrer who recently 
took his Master’s Degree in Social Work at 
the University of Chicago joined the staff 
July 1. Professor Frederick J. Hicks who 
holds degrees from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia came here Inst spring. 

In the Department of Sociology a com- 
pletely new staff was secured with the ex- 
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ception of the chairman. Dr. Coyle E. Moore 
and Professor Lester S. Pearl went with the 
Department of Social Work, Dr. Moore be- 
coming the head of the department and Di- 
rector of the Division of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Dr. Melvin J. Williams and Dr. Marcus 
W. Collins were appointed as associate pro- 
fessors. Dr. Williams has his degree from 
Duke University and was secured from Wes- 
leyan College, and Dr. Collins took his de- 
gree at Harvard and came by way of Penn- 
sylvania College for Women and St. Louis 
University. Mr. Milton Charles was mad<» 
assistant professor. Mr. Charles has his 
master’s degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia and has done additional work at Min- 
nesota. Mis Lois Goldman and Mr. Hugh 
Edgar Murphy were appointed as instruc- 
tors. Miss Goldman has a master’s degree 
from Columbia and Mr. Murphy has a de- 
gree from the divinity school of Duke Uni- 
versity and has also studied law. 

University of Kentucky. A Department of 
Rural Sociology in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics was formed on 
January 1 from the Rural Sociology Section 
set up in 10,39 in the Department of Farm 
Economics. Members of the staff of the new 
department are: Howard W. Beers (Head), 
Harold F. Kaufman, James S. Brown, Ralph 
J. Ramsey, Virlyn Boyd, Marie Mason, and 
Sybil Hutton The curriculum in Rural Soci- 
ology has been expanded bv the addition of 
new courses, and the elementary course in 
Rural Sociology has been made a require- 
ment for students in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. 

The Departments of Sociology (College of 
Arts and Sciences) and Rural Sociology 
(College of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics) have been instructed by the Uni- 
versity’s administration to operate as a unit 
in the conduct of graduate work. Dr. Irwin T. 
Sanders, Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, has been named Chairman of Graduate 
Study in Sociology. 

At the request of the University adminis- 
tration the Social Research Consultation 
Service, an arm of the Department of So- 


ciology, is preparing a report on opportuni- 
ties in Kentucky for the location of dis- 
placed persons from Europe. The research 
facilities of the Sociology Department and 
the Rural Sociology Department are jointly 
involved in this enterprise. 

Dr. C. Arnold Anderson is cooperating 
with the Bureau of School Service in the 
College of Education in a study of relation- 
ship.<( between school and community at 
Barbourville, Kentucky. Graduate students 
liuve conducted a public opinion poll as part 
of this survey. 

Dr. Irwin T. Sanders is preparing a bul- 
letin on Community Life in Kentucky to be 
one of the series of special reports under- 
taken by the Committee for Kentucky in 
the course of its celebrated program to 
“Wake Up Kentucky.” 

Dr. Harold F. Kaufman has completed the 
manuscript for a booklet entitled The Town 
and Country Church serving its Community, 
currently being printed by the Department 
of Church Development and Evangelism, 
Disciples of Christ. 

University of Louisville. Dr John W. Tay- 
lor, President, has announceo that the Uni- 
versity will be the first in the country to 
offer an organized course of instruction in 
Rural Recreation. Plans to establish the 
course are an outcome of the reorganization 
of the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment at the University, engineered by 
John Heldman, Acting Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education. Professor Heldman 
said, “The course will be based upon the 
Rural Recreation Program conceived and 
put into practice by Jefferson (Ky.) County 
Playground and Recreation Board. This pro- 
gram has received wide national attention 
and we feel that we should be in a position 
to make available graduate instructors to 
communities who have expressed a desire to 
install the progrram as a part of their civic 
activities.” 

The course will be taught at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville by Mr. Charles Vettiner, 
Director of Recreation for Jefferson County. 
Members of the National Playground Recre- 
ation Association have asked Mr. Vettiner 
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to address their grroups and to outline the 
progrram initiated in Jefferson County. 
Among the cities interested in the plan are 
Duluth, Minnesota and Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in which cities Mr. Vettiner has already 
lectured. Mr. Vettiner stated: 

“The Jefferson County Rural Recreation 
Progrram was origrinally designed to make 
available to small towns and villages a con- 
certed recreation plan in which entire com- 
munities could participate. The progrram met 
with immediate success in the County and 
today there are in Jefferson County 26 full- 
time recreation centers in operation. The 
program, however, is flexible enough so that 
it can be applied to larger communities with 
equal success. At the recent National Recre- 
ation Congress, the Jefferson County 
Plan was entered in the minutes of that or- 
ganization and I was closely questioned 
about the plan by representatives from jusi 
about every state in the nation. There is 
widespread interest in rural recreation. That 
interest is growing rapidly, and I think the 
University of Louisville is wise in offering 
a course of instruction that will supply 
trained instructors to interested communi- 
ties. I am sure other educational institutions 
will follow the University’s lead and include 
a similar course in their curricula.” 

Michigan State College (Social Research 
Service). As an outgrowth of the activities 
of the Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association and the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, a one day Workshop was held 
in C!hicago, Wednesday, January 28th at the 
Edgewater Reach Hotel. The objectives of 
the Workshop were: 

First, to permit an exchange of ideas and 
experiences between representatives of state 
librarv agencies and rural sociologists with 
regard to cooperative research activities de- 
signed to improve rural librarv services. 

Second, to assist in the development of 
close cooperative relationships between state 
librarv officials and rural sociologists. 

Third, in states or areas where cooper- 
ative relationships do not npw exist, to in- 
form state library officials of the types of 
assistance which can be rendered by rural 


sociologists and to inform rural sociologists 
of the types of needs and research possibili- 
ties represented by the rural library pro- 
grams now underway or being contemplated. 

One of the circumstances which prompted 
both the creation of the Joint Committee 
and the Workshop was the fact that federal 
legislation has been considered, favorably 
acted upon by the Senate Committee, and 
passed by the Senate, but not yet enacted 
into law, which would provide funds to states 
for the development of demonstration 
library programs, especially in rural areas. 
Such legislation would also provide funds 
for intensive research to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the demonstration library pro- 
grams. These funds would be provided in 
part on an outright grant basis, and in part 
on a state-matching basis, over a period of 
five years. Although there is no certainty 
of the passage of this legislation during the 
current session of Congress, the possibility 
of such a development underscores the de- 
sirability of strengthening the ties between 
those responsible for administering such 
action programs in rural areas and those in 
a position to develop appropriate research 
programs. 

University of Wisconsin. Twenty -two 
rural sociology majors are studying for 
graduate degrees at Wisconsin and sixteen 
are currently in residence. Of those in resi- 
dence, six are serving as research assistants. 
They include Margaret Bright, B.A., Uni- 
versity of California and M.A., University 
of Missouri; LeRoy J. Day, B. A., University 
of Minnesota, M.A., University of Wisconsin 
and B.D., Colgate-Roch ester Divinity School; 
Robert Endleman. B.A., University of Wis- 
consin ; Harold A. Pedersen, B.A., New Mex- 
ico State College, M.A., Louisiana State; 
Woodrow W. Scott, B.S., Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; J. D. Tarver, B.S., Texas 
A & M; Wm. A. DeHart, B.S., Brigham 
Young University, and M.A., University of 
Minnesota is studying on a fellowship. 

Dr Carl C. Tavlor, Chief of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. will be visiting professor of Rural 
Sociology during the coming summer ses- 
sion, June 28 to August 20. Dr. Taylor will 
offer two courses both of which will be open 
to advanced undergraduates and graduate 
students. The courses are: Rural Social 
Trends and Rural Cultural Regions. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 

SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The Southern Sociological Society will 
hold its eleventh annual meeting at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee on April 16-17th with 
headquarters at the Andrew Johnson Hotel. 
Section programs are as follows: 

Sociology of the South, Wilson Gee, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Chairman The Teaching 
of Sociology, W. B. Jones, Jr., University 
of Tennessee, Chairman 


Social Work and Public Welfare, Laur. 
Smith Ebaugh, Furman University, 
Chairman 

Problems of the South, Clarence E. Click, 
Tulane University, Chairman 
Research, C. Horace Hamilton, North Caro- 
lina State College, Chairman 
Louisiana State University, Chairman 
Marriage and the Family, Marion B. Smith, 
Round Table of Graduate Students, John 
0. Boynton, Duke University, Chairman 
The Society is growing rapidly and has a 
membership of 289. The officers are: Clyde 
E. Moore, President, Florida State Univer- 
sity; C. Horace Hamilton, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, North Carolina State College; Laura 
Smith Ebaugh, Second Vice-President, Fur- 
man University; Morton B. King, Jr., Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, University of Mississippi; 
and H. C. Brearley, Representative to Ex- 
ecutive Committee of American Sociological 
Society, Peabody College. 
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Galpin Undertakes the Study of Rural Life 

By Henry C, Taylorif 


Commencing his country life work 
as Headmaster of Union Academy, 
at Belleville, New York, Charles J. 
Galpin made of that opportunity 
much more than an ordinary job of 
teaching in the school room. He says 
of it, “The school I administered was 
the real nerve center of the farm 
community, ... I was obliged to 
think and act on matters of commu- 
nity policy touching community be- 
havior. It was here that I first learn- 
ed about the potential scientific 
character of agriculture, and the im- 
portance to farmers and farming of 
a scientific point of view. So con- 
vinced was I of this truth that I took 
steps to establish in the Academy in 
the year 1901 a department of agri- 
culture, the first in the United States 
in a school of the high school grade, 
so far as I have been able to learn.” ^ 
Helping to build a rural community 
with unusual bonds of common pur- 
pose turned out to be preparation for 
his life career. 

In the spring 6f 1911, Dean H. L. 
Russell, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, had responded 
favorably to the suggestion that a 
person be added to the staff of the 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics who would devote his energies to 
research and teaching in the field 

f Farm Foundation. 

'Charles Josiah Galpin, My Drift into 
Rural Sociology, Memoirs of Charles Jo- 
siah Galpin (Baton Rous^e: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1938), p. 6. 


of country life. The chairman of the 
department was ready with an 
answer when the dean asked whom 
it should be. The answer was Charles 
J. Galpin. 

Why was Galpin chosen for that 
position? It was not because there 
were no candidates in the ranks of 
graduate students in sociology who 
had an interest in rural life. Why, 
then, was a man 47 years of age, 
without formal training in sociology, 
selected? Did he suggest himself for 
the job? No, he did not think of him- 
self in that capacity. He was chosen 
not just because he had shown an 
interest in rural life but because he 
had shown a spark of originality in 
his approach to the study of the sub- 
ject. He had manifested the power to 
think. He could see the relations 
of things. He could see the signifi- 
cance of the commonplace. In his 
thinking he did not start with ab- 
stract or imaginary concepts and de- 
duce conclusions from them. He start- 
ed with elementary facts; he sys- 
tematized the facts on the basis of 
known relations. He then viewed the 
facts in their original setting. In due 
course there came the flash and Gal- 
pin had a new idea. 

It is easy to 'find people who can 
gather facts. It is easy to find people 
who can organize and tabulate facts 
in accordance with an established 
system. But persons who can plan 
fact-gathering and fact-organization 
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in a manner to throw new light on an 
old subject are few and far between. 
Galpin was an explorer who, like the 
discoverers of the practical uses of 
irradiation and of penicillin, could 
grasp the significance of the unantici- 
pated facts which intruded them- 
selves into the picture when a work- 
ing hypothesis was being tested. 

The reader may say, ‘T recognize 
the truth of the above statements now 
that I look back upon Galpin's career, 
but how did the authorities at the 
University of Wisconsin know in ad- 
vance that Galpin had those quali- 
ties?** That question can be answered 
by saying: We knew a few things 
that led us to believe in Galpin*s po- 
tentialities. We knew of Galpin*s pur- 
poseful interest in rural people. We 
knew of his scholarly approach to the 
subjects he studied. We knew of his 
persistence in accomplishing what he 
undertook. But we knew also that he 
had what is far more rare — a spark 
of originality. He “turned out** better 
than we could have anticipated. 

As Chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. I was re- 
sponsible for recommending a man 
to develop- the country life work. I 
had been associated with Professor 
Ely for a dozen years. 1 had watched 
him select men for his faculty. I had 
noted that while he would consider 
only men of high purpose who knew 
how to concentrate their attention up- 
on a subject and use scholarly meth- 
ods in research, he s pught men with 
one JJ iing m ore — a spafkj)f original- 
He used to say that “an ounce of 


originality is worth a pound of 
scholarship .^^ 

But how did we know Galpin had 
the ounce of originality as well as the 
pound of scholarship? That can, in 
some measure, be explained in terms 
of actual happenings. Through 
church connections I came to know 
and value Galpin as a “university 
pastor,** in which capacity he served 
the Baptist Church of Madison for 
seven years. That was then something 
new at a state university. He said, 
“The job was so new I had to create 
the procedure.*’- As a member of his 
group meetings when his work was 
being planned, I noted that he did not 
seek old patterns to follow but sought, 
through group thinking, to develop a 
plan of work suited to the end in 
view. He swept the deck clean by say- 
ing that there was no pattern, but 
that we must study the needs and de- 
velop a pattern. In that way Galpin 
led his group to think, experiment, 
think again, and gradually work out 
an effective plan of work. In 
assisting with work on the church’s 
finances Galpin showed great skill in 
recognizing the psychological and 
social aspects of the problem, as well 
as the business aspects. 

In Februa ry 1910, interest in the 
sociaTaspecfs^oT country life had been 
developed at the University of Wis- 
consin to the point where the thought 
of having a person in the College of 
Agriculture to work on the subject 
was being discussed in the inner 
circles. As a starting point in explor- 

p. 12. 
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ing the field, I asked J. Clyde Mar- 
quis and L. C. Gray to join me in 
planning a series of group meetings 
to study the subject of rural life with 
the thought of orienting ourselves 
with respect to this new field. A 
graduate student in sociology was in- 
vited to join the group. Galpin was 
asked to attend and help in the group 
thinking. We did not have in mind 
that he might be the man to develop 
the work, but we thought he would 
be helpful to us in finding our way to 
a useful conclusion. Each member of 
the group led the discussion at one 
meeting. Charles J. Galpin was the 
last one of the group to lead. He 
brought with him that evening a sheet 
of cardboard, about 15 by 24 inches 
in size, on which he had sketched a 
map of the village of Belleville, New 
York, and the surrounding area, — 
the scene of a decade of community 
leadership. He had placed a tack in 
the cardboard for each farm home, 
and beside it he had placed a tack of 
a different color for each relation or 
contact which that home had with 
some social or economic agency in the 
area. When he showed us his chart 
we got a very definite impression of 
the extent to which each home was 
connected with the social agencies of 
the community, whether it was the 
academy, the church, the library, the 
Grange, the Masonic order, the Wo- 
man’s Club, or any other organiza- 
tion. Galpin used this cardboard-tack 
chart to illustrate a method which he 
believbd might be used in studying 
rural social forces in action. He later 
said of it, “I hoped that some new 


kind of social meaning would be dis- 
closed.” This report of Galpin’s is the 
only part of all the subject matter 
that was brought before the group 
that I can recall concretely. 

After thinking the matter over I 
called Galpin in and encouraged him 
to proceed with the development of 
his method. During the next summer 
ht secured more detailed information 
about the people in the village and the 
surrounding country of Belleville, 
New York, and the connections each 
farm family had with the different 
social and economic agencies. From 
this material Galpin revised his map. 
The area was drawn upon cardboard 
and little round stickers of assorted 
colors were used instead of tacks. 

The First Wisconsin Country Life 
Conference, February, 1911 

In what way the work of the Coun - 
I try Life Commission a nd our l ittle 
'group influenced the matter I am not 
sure, but in F ebruary, 1911, the first 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference 
was^eld. J. Clyde Marquis, the agri- 
cultural editor at the University of 
Wisconsin, was Secretary of this con- 
ference, and H. C. Taylor was Chair- 
man. Dean Russell took great interest 
in the matter, signed the call, and 
gave an address at the opening of the 
conference in which he pictured clear- 
^ the life problems of rural areas. 
A few significant sentences from his 
address are quoted below : 

An idea which has long been 
current is that the function of 
the agricultural college is largely 
material — to make two blades of 
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grass grow where but one grew 
before, or to make more money 
to buy more land, to grow more 
corn to feed more hogs to sell, 
and buy more land. This idea, 
however, of late years, is rapidly 
being superseded by one in which 
the element of service to other 
than the material sides of agri- 
culture is being more and more 
emphasized. 

Agricultural education should 
train for a type of living. While 
farming is a profession, a voca- 
tion, which embraces a larger 
percentage of workers of the 
world than any other single class, 
living is more than farming, and 
country living should mean the 
expression of the fullest possible 
life in the open country. . . 

In order that the country shall 
continue to supply the city with 
brains, the virility of the original 
stock must be kept unimpaired, 
and to do this. We must have 
some of the best remain in the 
country. Only when the country 
supplies the wants and needs of 
man, social and intellectual, as 
well as physical and material, 
when the prizes of the game of 
life are awarded in proportion- 
ate measure to those outside ur- 
ban walls, then, and then only 
will the call of the farm exert a 
sufficiently strong influence to 
hold a fair proportion of country 
youth. . . 

[He emphasized the impor- 
tance of] a close integration of 
the material and humanitarian 
sides of country life. 

[He indicated that] Those in- 
terested in social and ethical 
questions too frequently lade con- 
tact with the material basis of 
country dev^pment. . . [and 
said] doubttoas it ^ill be better 
for all intemts concerned to be 
merged for this brief time in the 


consideration of all phases re- 
lated to country progress. We 
are especially pleased to see the 
various types of country dwellers 
here represented, and particular- 
ly so in the number of country 
editors, bankers, ministers, and 
teachers. . . 

It is my belief that much work 
of the agricultural college can 
give better training for the coun- 
try minister than advanced work 
in Sanscrit or Hellenistic Greek. 
Rural sociology and economics 
are subjects which furnish a 
point of contact between the pul- 
pit and the pew which would be 
of much value.® 

These quotations show that Dean 
Rus sell was ready for the introduc- 
tion oT count ry li fe studies in the Col- 
of Agriculture at the University 
of Wis^nsin. 

At that conference Galpin pre- 
sented the Belleville material in a 
paper entitled *The Social Agencies 
in a Rural Community.*'* Two lan- 
terh~8irdes were used. One showed the 
community social survey in the open 
country ; the other, in the village. 

Shortly after that conference Dean 
Russell said to me that he would con- 
sider a proposal to employ a person 
to begin the study of country life 
problems in Wisconsin. I told Dean 
Russell that Charles J. Galpin would 
undertake more useful research and 
do more stimulating teaching than 

•H. L. RusseU, “Purpose of the Wiscon- 
sin Country Life Conference,” in First 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference, Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Proceedings, University of 
Wisconsin Bulletin, Serial No. 472, General 
Senes No 308 (Madison, 1911), pp. 9-12. 

^ Charles Josiah Ga^in, “The Social 
Agencies in a Rural (jommunity,” /bid., 

pp. 12-18. 
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anyone else 1 knew. Others were 
available who knew more sociology as 
then taught, but Galpin shown 
a spark of originality in his approach 
to^Qie subject. This was the deciding 
factor. In accordance with our con- 
versation at that time Dean Russell 
sent the^fpllowing letter to Dean E. A. 
Birge, then Acting President of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 

July 21, 1911. 

Dean E. A. Birge, 

Acting President 

Dear Sir: 

I desire to recommend the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Chas. J. Galpin 
of this city, to the position of lec- 
turer on country life problems at 
a compensation of $600 for the 
present fiscal year, to be paid in 
tenths, this work to be assigned 
to the department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, of which Pro- 
fessor Taylor is Chairman. 

This item is covered in my 
budget for the present fiscal year 
on the basis of $800, but after 
due consideration, and a talk 
with President Van Hise, it has 
seemed preferable to begin this 
work by securing a portion of the 
time of Mr. Galpin, who, as you 
know, is Baptist University pas- 
tor for this state. It is our ex- 
pectation that the amount of 
teaching work will be small at 
first, and that the larger portion 
of his time will be employed in 
research work on specific prob- 
lems which we have in view. It is 
expected that the balance of the 
$800 ($200) will be available for 
student and temporary assist- 
ance under Mr. Galpin along 
these lines. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Signed: H. L. Russell, Dean. 


The tentative character of the 
Dean’s proposal to Galpin was indi- 
cated by the offer of $600 for half- 
time services to the University dur- 
ing the year 1911-12. 1 remember say- 
ing to Galpin one day during 
that first year, when we were dis- 
cussing the pioneering methods, “Gal- 
pin, you are a John the Baptist.” He 
laughingly replied, “I hope that does 
not mean I will lose my head.” 

Galpin’s procedure in making the 
Walworth County Survey of com- 
munity relations, in studying church- 
es in their relation to rural life, and 
in promoting in other ways the de- 
velopment of country life studies at 
Wisconsin is told in his articles in 
the journal. Rural Sociology,^ and 
also in the book entitled My Drift into 
Rural Sociology, The very title of that 
book shows that there has been a 
“drift” since the days when I was ob- 
jecting to the word “sociology” and 
stressing the phase “rural life.” 
Personally, I do not believe that Gal- 
pin drifted very far into sociology, 
but I do believe that sociologists 
“drifted” a long way into the Galpin 
type of country life studies. I have 
thought sometimes that the virility, 
the originality, and the usefulness of 
rural sociologists varies directly with 
their ability to follow the Galpin 
trail. 

t 

* Charles Josiah Galpin, *The Story of 
My Drift into Rural Sociology,” Pt. 1, 
“Scraps from my Log Book,” Rural Soci- 
ology, II (June, 1937) 116-122; Pt. 2, “Be- 
ginnings of Rural Sodology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,” /bid., II (September, 
1937) 299-309; Pt. 3, “Fifteen Years in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture,” Ibid., 
II (December, 1937) 416^28. 
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Galpin was always interested in 
learning, firsthand, how rural insti- 
tutions function. One time Galpin and 
I went to visit a rural social center 
about 12 miles northwest of Madison. 
The center of the life of the commu- 
nity was a Catholic church and a pa- 
rochial school. It was a German 
neighborhood. The priest had visited 
the farmers' short course, and from 
time to time had requested informa- 
tion for the farmers of his neighbor- 
hood who needed help in solving their 
problems. We had decided, therefore, 
to visit this priest in his local setting. 
We arrived at the center about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, called at the 
priest's residence, and were told by 
the housekeeper that he was '‘up the 
street." We walked west, past the 
church and past the parochial school, 
toward the crossroads, where we met 
the priest. He greeted us genially and 
responded generously to our inquiries 
about the work he was doing through 
the boy's club and otherwise, in help- 
ing the farmers of the community 
to get the latest scientific informa- 
tion relating to their problems. He 
showed us the reading room he had 
provided jfor the boys, in which we 
found a great variety of books and 
'bulletins on various phases of farm- 
ing. He explained how he had shown 
the boys how to use dynamite to pre- 
pare the subsoil for planting fruit 
trees. 

Galpin’s whole attention was ab- 
sorbed in this example of a rural 
minister’s bringing tlje work of the 
agricultural college to his community. 
The afternoon passed rapidly, and 


when we had said good-bye to the 
priest and started toward home, 
Galpin turned to me and said, “You 
know, I should think work like this 
would be the salvation of a rural 
minister." I looked squarely at him 
and said, “Salvation?" He laughed 
and answered, “Yes, even the soap 
needs washing at times." 

It was interesting to watch Galpin 
thread his way through the unchart- 
ed, uncultivated fields which he had 
been asked to develop. Galpin's pro- 
cedures in research were relatively 
simple. In starting a piece of research 
his first step was to make a prelimi- 
nary analysis of such data as he had 
in hand as the by-product of previous 
activities. That was the reason he 
chose the Belleville, New York, area 
for his first community study. In the 
^same way, when he wanted to study 
I rural life in a Wisconsin community 
he chose Walworth County because 
he had lived and worked there a few 
years before and knew the area and 
many of the people. He had the ob- 
'servational basis for a preliminary 
analysis which was to serve as a 
guide to the new undertaking. After 
going to Washington, one of his first 
projects was to go back to Belleville, 
New York, and make a more intensive 
study of that community and its in- 
fluence in the life of the nation. 

Charles J. Galpin did a great work 
at Wisconsin during the eight years 
from October 1, 1911, to June 30, 
^ 1919, and did it with an incredibly 
small outlay by the University. The 
total budgeted funds for country life 
work for the eight years were $19,- 
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514.19 — an average of $2,439.27 per 
year. The highest for any one year 
was $3,288.88. But in addition to the 
budgeted items, Galpin received sten- 
ographic help from the pool, his bul- 
letins were published at the expense 
of the general budget of the College, 
and the Extensi on Division of the 
College contributed toward the ex- 
p eri^s of the County Couji^y Life 
Conferences.” 

During his eight years at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in addition to 
writing numerous bulletins, circu- 
lars, addresses for the Country Life 
Conferences, magazine articles, etc., 
Galpin also w rote the boo k which he 
called Rural Liie J Dean Russell said 
of that book, in^ foreward, “Profes- 
sor Galpin has been fortunate in 
opening a fresh vein of thought that 
bids fair to be a mine of increasing 
richness in that if offers a pertinent 
and tangible foundation for the mold- 
ing of rural life, not on a basis of 
separate development where the city 
and the country are unrelated to each 
other, but where the two forms of 
expression are mutually dependent on 
each other.” ® 

Galpin did not leave his findings 
in the office files until they were 
published, nor did he depend upon 
bulletins to carry the gospel of a bet- 
ter country life to the people of the 
State. He was indeed a crusader, but 
that was not all. He inspired others to 

* For a biblioeraphy of bulletins and cir- 
cular published by the University of Wis- 
consin, College of Afirri culture, see the article 
by J. H. Kolb in this issue, pp. 130. 

' Charles Josiah Galpin, Rural Life (New 
York: The Century Co., 1918), p. 386. 

^ Ibid., pp. ix-x. 


be crusaders. This is demonstrated 
by the success he had in stimulating 
local leaders to organize and hold 
county country life conferences. 

An outline of Galpin’s activities, 
with especial reference to his exten- 
sion work, is appended to this article 
because I believe it should be avail- 
able to those who are today endeavor- 
ing to improve and expand the work 
in this field. I believe that a careful 
study of Galpin’s extension activities 
at Wisconsin from 1911 to 1918 will 
prove an excellent starting point for 
group thinking on this important 
subject. Furthermore, it gives an ex- 
ample of untiring activity which was 
effective as leaven in the communities 
where he worked with the people. 

Galpin’s Activities at Wisconsin 

Samples of Galpin's reports to the 
Head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and of the reports 
of the Department Head to the Dean 
of the College of Agriculture gives 
the basis for constructing a pretty 
clear picture of the character of Gal- 
pin's work. His first report reads as 
follows : 

Report of C. J. Galpin. 

Oct. 1, 1911-Oct. 1, 1912, 

I. Ten addresses on Rural Life 
in seven counties in Wiscon- 
sin. 3,()00 people. 

II. One hundred forty-two letters 
on rural social questions. 

III. Study of four community 
events at firsthand. Photo- 
graphs. 

IV. Circular of Information 29, 
with census blanks for social 
surveys. 
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V. Joint editing of Bulletin 472, 
General Series 308. 

VI. Joint editing of Bulletin 609, 
General Series 342. 

VII. Secretary for Second Wiscon- 
sin Country Life Conference. 

VIII. Agricultural Economics 12, 
lecture course, second semes- 
ter. 

IX. Arranged for the taking of 
eleven social surveys of rural 
communities by residents, us- 
ing the home census method. 
Two of these completed. 

X. Arranged for social survey of 
twelve communities in Wal- 
worth County by residents. 
Four communities completed. 

XI. Course of lectures on Rural 
Life at Graduate School of 
Agriculture, Michigan. 

XII. State Fair Exhibit, Honey 
Creek, Wisconsin. Social cen- 
ter of farmers reproduced in 
miniature models. 

The report which the Head of the 
Department sent to the Dean regard- 
ing Galpin’s work for the year 1912- 
13 reads as follows: 

Activities of C. J. Galpin 

Teaching . — Adviser during the 
year to six juniors and fourteen 
freshmen. 

One lecture before Prof. Ross’s 
class in Descriptive Sociology. 

Series of four lectures to Short 
Course students on phases of 
rural life. Course 112, Rural 
Life, second semester, two peri- 
ods a week, 24 students. 90 
hours. 

Research . — Editing and proof- 
reading Report of Third Wiscon- 
sin Country Life Conference, 
130 p. 90 hours. 

Gathering facts, photographs, 
etc., on rural social centers in 
Wisconsin ; assembling materials 


and preparing Ms. of bulletin on 
**Some Rural Social Centers in 
Wisconsin.” 180 hours. 

Direction of eight community 
social surveys in Walworth 
County, completed; charting le- 
sults of thirteen surveys into 
eight colored maps ; writing first 
draft of Ms. for bulletin on ‘‘So- 
cial Anatomy of a Rural Com- 
munity,” based on this survey. 
270 hours. 

Extension . — 41 addresses on 
phases of rural life in 16 coun- 
ties of Wisconsin, before 6500 


people as follows : 

(a) In churches 12 

(b) In school-houses 4 

(c) Before Farmers* Clubs 

and Courses 13 

(d) At Farmers* Picnics 3 

(e^ Before Civic and Com- 
mercial Clubs 4 

(f) At ‘‘Community Insti- 
tutes” 6 

Time away from Madison: 41 
days. 


Country Life Conference — 
Preparation of program ; Details 
of Conference: 180 hours 

Correspondence— 611 letters. 
100 hours 

Interviews at State Fair (3 
days) 

Interviews in o f f i c e — 180 
hours. 

During the year 1913-14, Galpin 
continued the work, giving major at- 
tention to the social survey of Wal- 
worth County. 

For the year 1914-16, the following 
report was found in the files in Gal- 
pin’s handwriting: 

Professor H. C. Taylor. 

Dear Professor Taylor: 

The following report of my ac- 
tivities for the year 1914-16 is 
respectfully submitted: 
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(a) Teaching 

Short Course, ten lectures 
about 200 students. 

Course 112, Second Semes- 
ter, 2 hours a week, 17 
students. 

Course 240, Second Semes- 
ter, 1 hour a week, 1 stu- 
dent. 

(b) Research 

Brought Cir. 51, 'Social Sur- 
veys of Rural School Dis- 
tricts” to completion during 
July. 

Completed Research Bulle- 
tin 34, “The Social Anatomy 
of an Agricultural Commu- 
nity” during the first semes- 
ter. 

Studied the Danish Rural 
Schools at firsthand, and 
put same into stereopticon 
slides during August. 
Studied the relation of wo- 
men's clubs in Wisconsin to 
rural women, during the 
first semester. 

(c) Extension 

(1) Staged complete pro- 
gram for the Fifth Coun- 
try Life Conference 
(called off on account of 
foot and mouth disease) 
during first semester. 

(2) Got out Bulletin No. 
771 ; Gen. Series 616, 
“Report of Fourth Coun- 
try Life Conference,” 
and 

(3) Got out a separate. No. 
677 ; Gen. Series No. 
487, “What One School 
Did,” during first semes- 
ter. 

(4) Supervised three coun- 
try life conferences and 
aided one other during 
first semester. 

(6) Gave 23 extension ad- 
dresses on country life 


in 10 different counties 
of Wisconsin, to 4,000 
people, during year. 

(d) Control 

Adviser to 12 students. 

Very truly, 

C. J. Galpin 

These reports regarding Galpin’s 
research and teaching work are fairly 
typical of the years as they went by, 
so that detailed reports will not be 
given for all the years. But I wish 
to present the report of Galpin’s Ex- 
tension activities for the one year, 
1915-16, and preface it by a brief 
statement prepared by Galpin about 
th^time, which reads as follows: 

Human Side of American 
Agriculture 

I. C 0 1 1 e g e s of Agriculture 
form a huge combination 
of money ; brains ; methods 
centered almost wholly, es- 
pecially in extension 
phases, upon the technol- 
ogy of agriculture ; produc- 
tion ; markets ; profits. 

II. No other agency, in any- 
where near equal force, is 
influencing the farmer's 
cultural habits; no educa- 
tional force; no religious 
force ; no esthetic force ; 
nothing on the side of ex- 
p e n d i t u r e of his new 
profits. 

III. Is there not danger that 
soon tl\e Colleges of Agri- 
culture will be water-log- 
ged with a technology 
which the farmer is inca- 
pable of appreciating or 
even comprehending, sim- 
ply because he himself is 
still a “scrub” while he is 
expected to be interested 
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for profit in all things 
pure-bred ? 

IV. If there is danger of a set- 
back in agricultural propa- 
ganda as now organized, 

— is it not time now to 
‘‘plow deeper” ; time to set 
to work forces for general 
education among the farm 
population, especially per- 
haps in an adapted form 
of high school education; 
time to be interested in the 
broader cultural base of 
country life as a whole; 
such as social uses of gov- 
ernment : time for our Col- 
lege of Agriculture to con- 
/ aider seriously what it can 
do for rural culture? 

I think I foresee a laughing 
point when every county is forti- 
fied with a man and woman 
“county agent” choking down 
the farmer's throat concepts 
which the farmer is not prepared 
to understand. 

The above statement will help the 
reader to understand the crusading 
spirit Galpin put into his extension 
work, a statement of which follows 
in the form of his own report to the 
Chairman of the Department for the 
year 1916-16: 

County Country Life Conferences, 
July 1, 1915~July 1, 1916 

Budget, 

By agreement with Professor 
K. L. Hatch a budget of $250 was 
apportioned to the Department 
of Agricultural Economics for 
the promotion of County Coun- 
try Life Conferences for the 
year 1915-16, as a specific proj- 
ect under the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever Act. 


County Conferences Held 

Dane County (both districts 
jointly) Aug. 30-81, 1915. 

Sauk County, Jan. 7-8, 1916. 
Oconto County, Jan. 21, 1916. 
Walworth County, Jan. 28-29, 
1916. 

La Crosse County, Feb. 4-6, 
1916. 

Tri-County (Grant, Iowa, Lafay- 
ette), Feb 17, 1916. 

Waupaca County, March 17, 
1916. 

Dane County Conference** 

Management, 

The two county superintendents, 
Ames and Barclay, at the College 
of Agriculture. Combination of 
Teachers' Institute, School 
Boards Meeting, Country Life 
Conference. 

Attendance, 

Sessions ranged from 200 to 400 
people. Largely rural school 
teachers the first day. The sec- 
ond day 200 farmers, members 
of school boards. 

Results. 

General satisfaction with the in- 
novation. Decision to repeat the 
following year. Community meet- 
ings determined upon by superin- 
tendents and supervising teach- 
ers. During winter such meetings 
have been general over the coun- 
ty. Our office has assisted in 20 
such meetings. 

Walworth County Conference 

Management. 

The County Superintendent of 
Schools, Miss Helen Martin, the 
Walworth County Development 
Association represented by the 


* Report! of the conferences in Sauk, 
Oconto, La Crosse, and Waupaca Counties 
and of the Tri -County Conference are omit- 
ted here. Their nature is illustrated by the 
reports for Dane and Walworth Counties. 
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County Agricultural Agent. Held 
at the Opera House, Delavan. 
Attendance. 

Sessions ran from 100 to 200 peo- 
ple. Rainy weather, bad roads. 
County well represented by farm- 
ers from different clubs. 

Results. 

Formation of new farmers* 
clubs. Rapid growth of clubs in 
membership. Township commun- 
ity houses built. Large member- 
ship of clubs a feature. 

Aggregate Attendance: 

2,460 different persons. 

Aggregate Cost: $170.53 

Respectfully submitted, 
March 26, 1916 
(Signed) C. J. Galpin 
Rural Life. 

These materials are presented as 
records of the work of a pioneer. 
Doubtless, the scope and the scientific 
content of resident and extension 
teaching have made substantial 
growth since 1919. These samples of 
the reports are presented not so much 
for the specific content as to show 
the untiring energy which Galpin put 
into the pioneering of this field, and 
particularly to show how he inspired 
the country people to organize and 
study the ways and means of improv- 
ing the community agencies which 
determine the quality of country life. 

As an expression of my personal 
feelings toward Galpin, I desire to 


close this article with a letter I wrote 
to him from Rome in 1935 at the time 
of his retirement from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Rome, Italy 

Dear Dr. Galpin. 

In the first decade of this 
century, when I was a young pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics 
in the University of Wisconsin, 
you brought to me the impulse 
to see and understand the social 
side of rural life. Furthermore, 
you manifested that rare genius 
which enables a scholar to start 
with the simple elements of a 
problem in analyzing and com- 
prehending the complex relations 
of human beings living in rural 
areas. 

Due to your influence more 
than that of any other man in 
America, agricultural economics 
has ceased to be simply a farm 
economics, a marketing econom- 
ics, a land tenure economics, all 
viewed from the standpoint of 
profits, and has found its center 
of interest in the standards of 
living, in the quality of the life 
and the cultural developments of 
the minds and the hearts of farm 
people in harmony with the pur- 
poses of the great personality 
that pervades the universe. You 
have indeed been a prophet of 
God in your own day to your own 
people and to all the world. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry C. Taylor. 



Dr. Galpin at Wisconsin 

By J. H. KoWi 


The theme of life for Dr. Galpin at 
Wisconsin was the development of 
a science of rural society grounded in 
the life of rural people. 

1 . 

He foresaw, first of all, the rising 
confluence of country and village or 
town relations — ^relations in social 
institutions and agencies, and in 
thought- ways. He called this the “rur- 
ban” attitude or point of view. The 
idea, if we would understand him 
fully, is much more important than 
any of the forms of its social organi-^ 
zation. That he should have seen so 
clearly this trend in rural affairs and 
should have described its characteris- 
tics with such precision attests to the 
real genius of insight and inspection 
which he possessed and used to the 
full. T sometimes wonder as I reread 
those early statements of his, what 
the others of us have been doing in 
the meantime. Have we pushed be- 
yond those frontiers of theory and 
analysis which he formed, as far and 
as vigorously as we should have? In 
Wisconsin, at least, farmers continue 
to stand on village streets which are 
not theirs, to send their sons and 
daughters to town and village schools 
in the determination of whose policies 
they have absolutely no legal voice. 
Confusion and embarrassment re- 
main on both sides of the “rurban” 
equation. To complicate the situation, 
there has been a shar^ rise in the 

t Univewity of Wisconsin. 


rural nonfarm, non-village contin- 
gent of our population. 

With disarming and assumed na- 
ivete Dr. Galpin told about going to 
Delavan, Walworth County, in Au- 
gust, 1911, renting a room in the 
hotel, and "without a note or new 
idea," spending two days just think- 
ing. By evening of the second day 
a schedule was drafted and the third 
day he had 3,000 copies printed. He 
had been in Walworth County before, 
in 1904, visiting farmers in the in- 
terest of a new-process dairy plant. 
But of greater significance, and or- 
derly and inquisitive mind had stored 
away in theoretical and in map forms, 
the results of ten years of experience 
as principal of a New York rural 
academy by three generations of 
farmers. It was even considered un- 
becoming to die there without making 
a bequest toward the endowment 
fund of this school. 

In that rural community situa- 
tion Dr. Galpin had not simply 
observed but had experienced the 
rural life paterns which foreshowed 
what was to be in Wisconsin, many 
of whose early settlers came from 
New York State. They brought with 
them not only the tools for farming 
and for family living, but the ideals 
and ideas as well as the forms for 
local government, general education, 
and social organizations. He had seen 
the boys and girls come to his acad- 
emy, driving daily into the small 
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village from farms three or four 
miles away. Not only had he seen his 
pupils in school, he had visited their 
homes and he had mapped what he 
called the social topography — ^the re- 
lationships which he discovered bind- 
ing farmers and villagers into a true 
community. 

He explained all this to the first 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference 
in February, 1911, even his technique 
for community map making. “Start 
out,” he said, “from a village center 
on any road into the open country: 
you come to a home, and deep wear 
of the wheels out of the yard toward 
the village indicates that this home 
naturally goes to this village. . . the 
next home the same, and the next and 
the next, until by and by you come to 
a home where the ruts run the other 
way and grass grows a little, perhaps, 
in the turn toward this village, and 
you find that this home goes to the 
adjoining town for its major associa- 
tions ; between these two homes is the 
bounding line of the community.” 
This is so characteristic of him; he 
did not approach “the home,” i. e. his 
problem or his interview, empty- 
headed, without theory or hypothe- 
ses. He had his ideas but held them 
in abeyance. Then he observed — and 
he had time to observe, because he 
usually walked or rode a bicycle. Then 
he went in and found out “for sure.” 

After Galpin's report of observa- 
tion and validation and after reports 
presented during the two full days, 
the following resolution was offered 
and unanimously adopted : 'Relieving 
that any movement having for its ob- 


ject the improvement of the social, 
educational, moral, and financial con- 
siderations of rural life will do much 
to make this life increasingly attrac- 
tive and wholesome. . . “Resolved: 
That there be and there hereby is 
formed The Wisconsin Country Life 
Conference Association.” 

The step from research report to 
group action was simple, direct, and 
immediate. Dr. Galpin was estab- 
lished as social scientist in the Wis- 
consin tradition, and in personal 
friendship and professional associa- 
tion with Henry C. Taylor, chairman 
of the newly-formed Department of 
Agricultural Economics (1908), and 
with Harry L. Russell, dean and di- 
rector of the College of Agriculture, 
Experiment Station and Extension 
Service. There were still many things 
to do and many diffit ulties to over- 
come, but it was a good beginning. 

n. 

Back of this beginning were many 
years of preparation, not premedi- 
tated or directed to this end, to be 
sure, but nevertheless immediate in 
their influence. It was as though a 
series of accumulated forces had be- 
come focused on an objective which 
had long been sought. It is only by 
some such explanation that one can 
understand the amount and character 
of work accopiplished in the rela- 
tively short time spent at the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Galpin was identified with 
the University in its College of Agri- 
culture for eight years, the first of 
these on a half-time basis, the other 
half being given to his work as Uni- 
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versity pastor in association with his 
brother who was pastor of a local 
church. He was 47 years of age, nine 
years older than his “chief,” as he 
liked to call him. Dr, Taylor. One can- 
not trace all of those forces, but some 
of the more obvious ones should be 
enumerated here. 

He was at home with agriculture 
by early family heritage, by study 
and teaching, and by direct experi- 
ence. His father was the son of a 
Virginia farmer, his mother the 
daughter of a New York farmer, and 
“all his uncles and aunts, save one,” 
he said, “were farmers.” He lived his 
boyhood days in the family of a rural 
pastor; he attended country schools, 
and was part of a “rural milieu,” as he 
expressed it. In the Belleville Acade- 
my, New York, he established the 
first courses in agriculture taught in 
a secondary school. In his six years 
struggle against insomnia in the 
marginal farming areas of Michigan 
(which he called “Skims”), he lived 
and worked in the open with marginal 
farm people. It was the human factor 
in agriculture which was always the 
locus of his attention. 

He was at home with science, phys- 
ical and social; at Colgate with ge- 
ology and astronomy in under-gradu- 
ate days; at Harvard and Clark in 
graduate work with Munsterberg, 
Royce and G. Stanley Hall, and in a 
thesis done with William James, 
necessitating familiarity not only 
with American but with English, 
French, and German sources. 

He was at home with rural life 
abroad, his first trip to Europe hav- 


ing been made in the summer of 1896 
when he was 32 years old, the second 
in 1914 as the war was breaking 
forth, and the third in 1926 (after 
leaving Wisconsin), when he repre- 
sented the U. S. Departments of State 
and Agriculture as delegate to the 
General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. Pic- 
tures taken in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries on the second visit and made in- 
to slides lined the shelves on one wall 
in Room 318 of Agricultural Hall, a 
veritable arsenal from which to draw 
for his classes and extension work. 

He was at home with students and 
faculty ( administrative policies and 
procedures he learned “the hard 
way,” he often remarked). The seven 
years of first-hand experience with 
the personal and guidance problems 
of students in a large university as 
student pastor increased greatly his 
native and developed sensitivity to 
the human relations in society. Asso- 
ciated with him in this student enter- 
prise at the University, although af- 
filiated with other church bodies, 
were such men as the Reverends 
Richard Edwards, Edward W. Blake- 
man, Mathew G. Allison, Howard 
Gold, Henry C. Hengell — names still 
remembered on the campus as being 
originally connected with this pioneer 
undertaking. His interest and partic- 
ipation in out-of-doors activities, 
particularly hiking and hunting, 
brought him into contact and friend- 
ship with faculty people, among many 
others, Russell, Taylor, Hopkins. 

Apparently the full force of this 
preparation and this capacity did not 
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register with the University's “ad- 
ministration" until some time after 
he left the state, which he did in the 
spring of 1919. After eight years of 
service, his salary at the time of 
leaving was $2250 ; his academic rank 
was that of associate professor. He 
began his work in Washington with 
a compensation twice that figure, and 
as head of a Division. 

A conventional means for describ- 
ing and evaluating Dr. Galpin's work 
at Wisconsin would be to follow the 
traditional headings : research, teach- 
ing, extension. To do so would be to 
miss one significant contribution 
which he made — a contribution 
which, unfortunately has not been 
fully recognized. Attempts to press 
the content of work, time and funds 
into these three arbitrary categories 
compels one to deal carelessly with 
truth and reality. 

“I brought to my classroom all that 
I had dug up in the state — and vir- 
tually nothing more," he wrote later 
in reflective mood. What “more” 
should he have brought? Some scien- 
tific reference or framework and 
some sense of meanings, assuredly, 
but these must have been included in 
the “virtually” if the memory and the 
testimony of his students are to be 
trusted. In another connection he ex- 
plained that he began his university 
teaching with some trepidation but 
that he attempted “to explain what 
was going on in rural life.” 

Fortunately for those of us who 
followed, there were no text books in 
this field at the time, so Dr. Galpin 
had to find other sources. One of the 


thrills of his life came to him at this 
point. As he looked back at the ex- 
perience he asked to be pardoned for 
“the excited delight” he felt “in cre- 
ating something” to show his friend. 
Dr. Taylor. Then he explained how 
different this approach was from 
broaching an opinion or reciting the 
position of some writer. “This map,” 
which he had made to show Dr. Tay- 
lor, he declared, “did a thing to me 
which came well nigh to making me 
burn my books and stop going to 
libraries.” But it didn't, it sent him 
back again and again to those second- 
ary sources for help and for better 
reference of the facts which he was 
discovering by first-hand contacts 
with social situations. They were di- 
rect experiences for him and prevent- 
ed him from taking an impersonal 
view of his problem in hand. 

There is still no substitute for per- 
sonal contacts with one's materials, 
no better antidote for paralysis ac- 
quired from too-technical analysis 
than to sit down with the people from 
whom one secured the data or with 
whose help they were secured, and to 
try to explain what the findings mean 
and then to listen while the people 
tell what they think is meant. Em- 
phasis on such direct approaches can 
be carried to extremes, of course, and 
Dr. Galpin was ready with his cau- 
tion. The limits, to which he drew at- 
tention were sheer fatigue, incapac- 
ity to abstract, even “doubt of cogni- 
tion itself,” and finally, failure to 
reach the point of “imaginative igni- 
tion.” 

His role as teacher-expressed by 
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sharing experiences, findings and en- 
couragements — did not alter as he 
met farm and village people in their 
own communities. lie told them what 
others were doing. He showed them 
pictures of Wisconsin and European 
rural life at its best, carrying a gas 
tank in order to show later n slides 
without electricity. He wrote bulle- 
tins and short popular circulars: 
Rural Social Centers; Rural Clubs; 
Rural Community Fairs; Country 
Church, an Economic and Social 
Force; Rural Relations of High 
Schools. He made friends and associ- 
ates of other workers in rural society, 
county agents, county superinten- 
dents and supervisors of county 
schools, merchants and bankers in 
“farmers’ towns.” They helped him 
prepare and broadcast directions and 
inspiration for carrying out social 
surveys and play days in rural 
schools, for consolidating small 
schools, organizing cooperatives, 
bringing farmers and villagers to- 
gether, for securing permissive state 
legislation to acquire land and 
erecting buildings for community 
purposes. 

He traveled the state — everywhere. 
“No place wqs too remote, too small,” 
he said. From these scattered places 
he -brought back to the university 
problems both practical and theoret- 
ical, which should be discussed in the 
classroom, presented to extension lea- 
ders, and considered in plans for fu- 
ture research. This was also in good 
Wisconsin tradition for the “Wiscon- 
sin Idea” of the state a^ campus — 
education and/or service to the last 


man, woman and child — and of the 
inter-service relations of state univer- 
sity and state government was then in 
ascendency. Professors Commons, 
Ely, Ross, were Galpin’s contempo- 
raries and colleagues, and Charles R. 
Van Hise was president and vigorous 
leaders of the university. Dr. Galpin 
told later of the exhilaration he ex- 
perienced when “the idea” was first 
presented to him by President Van- 
Hise himself and in his own home. 
But he (Galpin) was ready for it in 
experience and in philosophy and en- 
tered into its service with enthusiasm. 

m. 

What, then, are the areas in which 
Dr. Galpin thought, worked, and 
taught at Wisconsin? 1. Human fac- 
tors in agriculture. 2.Group relations 
in rural society. B.Social institu- 
tions and organizations. 4.Farmers 
and their farms. 

Human Factors 

The point of view, amounting to a 
philosophy, which Dr. Galpin held 
and taught in regard to the human 
elements in American agriculture 
centered in the family and its home. 
He decried the arbitrary and academ- 
ic divisions made in most agricultural 
colleges and extension services be- 
tween “farm economy” and “house- 
hold economy,” pointing out that the 
two converge in “family economy.” 
The family has not only legal status, 
but the ultimate outcome of the farm- 
ing enterprise itself turns upon the 
cooperation, the mutual relations and 
decisions of the man and the woman 
in such things as protection of health, 
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education of children, use of leisure, 
consumption practices resulting in 
standards of living and those cultural 
values which really determine the 
personal quality of life. He put the 
question directly to the institutions 
concerned with agriculture when he 
declared that the farmer’s problem is 
far from being solely one of prices 
for farm products or even of profits 
from agriculture. It is also a question 
of consumption in its broad sense and 
“for a college to leave this problem 
untouched and unsolved is to invite 
the situation in agriculture of farm- 
ers knowing how to make profits as 
farmers but not knowing how to 
spend their profits as consumers. 
Such an agriculture is neither stable 
nor prosperous nor well-paid.” 

Rather, the aim should be the es- 
tablishment and development of a 
rural culture and rural civilization 
in thorough harmony with the life of 
the farmer as a “general type of 
human being” in a society whose 
“flower is the family.” With such a 
premise skillfully laid, Dr. Galpin’s 
class notes detail the arrangements 
within a rural environment which can 
be turned toward such an ideal. 
Among them are the geographic, di- 
rect contacts with a world of physical 
nature, of plants and animals; the 
residential, location of the home fixed 
in relation to the farming business 
and to neighbors; the occupational, 
farming a family undertaking; the 
property, private property in land 
for the farmer-operator. These en- 
vironmental arrangements having to 
do with the personal qualities and the 


social status of the family, he ex- 
plained, furnish many varied sets of 
pressures, pleasures, stresses, and 
strains, with resulting mental, emo- 
tional, and social effects. “Here,” he 
said, ^‘are the beginnings for a psy- 
chology of farm life.” 

Then follow discussions of stand- 
ards 6f living, the farm family’s life 
cycle, taking modern science and tech- 
nology into the home to relieve over- 
strain and fatigue and to help lead be- 
yond mere money-making to human 
Interests and satisfactions. The main 
issue, he said, lies between “fear 
based on inferiority and hope based 
on competency.” In his discussion of 
the family cycle and the role of the 
child in the family, he anticipated 
positions taken more recently by some 
psychiatrists and some population ex- 
perts, among the latter Gunnar Myr- 
dal. He stated the idea very simply, 
“the child keeps the home together.” 

Group Relations 

Class notes and outlines make it 
quite clear that Dr. Galpin thought 
and taught in terms of four major 
social groupings in rural society. 
Under a main caption, “How farmers 
are grouped,” he enumerates and dis- 
cusses the following : Home and fami- 
ly, country neighborhood, hamlet and 
village, community and socio-econom- 
ic center. In the discussions of the 
family group are found descriptions 
of the inter-relations of man, woman, 
and child; of the relations of whole 
family with its farm and its land ; and 
of the family with its neighbors and 
their social institutions and organ!- 
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zations. Undergirding the whole 
family discussion is the central em- 
phasis on the human values in agri- 
culture, as briefly outlined in the pre- 
vious section. Neighborhoods are de- 
scribed in terms of nationality fac- 
tors, geographic factors — “the nat- 
ural lay of the land,” and family re- 
lations plus the accompanying social 
institutions of school and church. 

Major attention is usually given the 
community composed of country and 
village or town center. In one course 
outline titled “The Agricultural Com- 
munity,” there are important chap- 
ters on the structure, the social char- 
acteristics, the institutions, the popu- 
lation, and a “theory based on democ- 
racy.” The course outline begins with 
a description of European origins, 
the English village and the medieval 
town, and ends with the projected 
theory of "rurbanism” — the inter- 
dependence of country and small city 
or village. It is a “rational doctrine 
confessedly idealistic; it requires 
much readjustment; it . . . seeks to 
conserve tlie values of the farming 
class and the small city; it demands 
a square deal on the side of both 
parties ; it is a large demand of farm- 
ers — ^Responsibility in community life, 
a large demand from city-concession 
in all institutions to the country man ; 
it makes the little city or village the 
center of the community.” 

The research work which gave con- 
tent and conviction to such courses 
and to the point of view expressed on 
so many occasions is, of course, wide- 
ly known. The idea of the rural com- 
munity, the place of Walworth Coun- 


ty, and the name of Charles J. Galpin 
are definitely tied together and will 
be for a long time. This was some- 
what of a surprise to Dr. Galpin be- 
cause he regarded the whole study as 
being fairly simple, and he was anx- 
ious to move along to something “dif- 
ficult and important” by which to be 
remembered. What may not be quite 
so well known are (1) some of the 
background and thinking which went 
into the project at its early stages, 
(2) the emphasis given to the inter- 
action and the inter-relations within 
the community boundaries and (3) 
some interpretations which Dr. Gal- 
pin himself gave to the findings. 

The use of the many maps in the 
bulletin reporting the research find- 
ings attracted wide attention. They 
were of striking appearance, black 
against white, drawn by the expri- 
ment station artist. Miss Jennie Pit- 
man, under the direction of the editor, 
Professor Andrew Hopkins. Ques- 
tions of methodology and underlying 
assumptions were soon raised. Was 
Dr. Galpin an ecologist, or to what 
extent was he influenced by ecology 
in his approach. It will be recalled 
that Frederic E. Clements, professor 
of botany at the University of Min- 
nesota published his Plant Ecology 
in 1907. Professor A. S. Pearse, then 
of the University of Wisconsin, wrote 
his Animal Ecology later, in 192a 
Under the Clements terminology the 
Galpin group analysis could qualify 
in functional response as adjustment 
and structural response as adapta- 
tion. However, there was little if any 
recognition of the processes of in- 
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vasion, competition, or succession. Dr. 
Galpin himself did not recognize, if 
indeed it existed, any influence of 
this line of analysis. He was given 
great credit, however, by Dr. Robert 
E. ParK of the University of Chicago 
at a Purnell meeting of rural sociolo- 
gists held at Purdue University in 
1927. Dr. Park indicated that the 
study of group relations in Walworth 
County had stimulated him to make 
his first studies of what he called the 
^'ecological areas’* in the Chicago 
region. Dr. Galpin confirmed in 
personal correspondence our extended 
conversations about this whole mat- 
ter. He wrote in 1933 : 

The growth of the "trade 
area idea” so far as 1 see it now, 
was something like this: Belle- 
ville, a country village of 500 
population, was a center of store 
trade since 1815 Farmers were 
constantly coming to town to buy 
and sell In 1828, when the farm- 
ers established an academy — 
they wanted a convenient place 
for it. What was more natural 
than the place their roads led to, 
and to which they constantly 
drove? In 1870, when they es- 
tablished a Grange, what more 
natural than to have it head 
where they traded, schooled their 
high school children? In 1880 
when they established a coopera- 
tive creamery (largest then in 
the U. S., I believe) , what more 
natural than to place this also 
in Belleville. I observed the mag- 
netic relation of trade, barter, 
buying, selling. I came to believe 
that trade was a primal relation- 
ship which determined many 
other relationshins. And I always 
said that the Academy strength- 
ened all these trade relation- 


ships. Naturally the spatial ele- 
ment came to the fore, as the 
large majority of social contacts 
of the farmers radiated to one 
center. 

Then he added for good measure: 

In June, 1911, I believe, I be- 
cauic an instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and had to 
get something co teach, so nat- 
urally, I resorted to my previous 
hypothesis and study in New 
York, and decided to try the hy- 
pothesis out in Walworth Coun- 
ty for the whole county; for 
mark you, I had driven this coun- 
ty over during the year 1904, 
visiting the farmers in the inter- 
est of a new type of creamery 
at Delavan. And, on reflection, 

I became convinced that my hy- 
pothesis would hold in that coun- 
ty. So I framed the method, went 
to Delavan a week, anf* carried 
it out for that community my- 
self. Then, I engaged field agents 
to do the rest according to in- 
structions. Nothing in my read- 
ing prompted this study. 

There have been criticisms through 
the years that too great dependence 
was placed on the trade function, that 
it is an economic and an impersonal 
sort of contact. Those who are 
familiar with farmer- villager ex- 
periences know very well that trad- 
ing may be a primary social contact 
in the Cooley interpretation and that, 
very often it is clpsely bound with 
other social relationships just as Dr. 
Galpin pointed out in the quotation 
cited. 

Valid criticism could probably be 
made of the method for making the 
"trade” map and of the inference 
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stated, that the trade area was the 
community area. The trade map was 
made by ^'merging” the dry goods 
and grocery maps which “nearly 
coincided.” But maps were drawn of 
a half dozen other “zones” most of 
which did not “nearly coincide” with 
the generalized trade area. They were 
for such services as banking, weekly 
newspaper, milk marketing, high 
school, church, library. Of the twelve 
centers studied, only eleven furnished 
banking, only seven newspaper ser- 
vice, and only four library service. 
However, Dr. Galpin never attempt- 
ed, as some have credited or accused 
him, of claiming that the commu- 
nities he found were self-sufficient 
or mutually exclusive, or even char- 
acteristically stable. Indeed he takes 
pains to point out that there is a belt 
from one to two miles in width of 
what he called “neutral or common” 
trade territory, and that some farm- 
ers living about half way between 
village centers have a double or even 
a triple trading opportunity. Finally, 
he states that the “actual” or “funda- 
mental” community is a composite of 
many expanding and contracting 
“feature” communities possessing the 
characteristic “pulsating instability 
of all real life.” 

Again, the presence of so many 
maps has seemed to divert the at- 
tention of many readers from the in- 
teraction, inter-related phase of the 
study which is, after all. the crux of 
the contribution. There is ample evi- 
dence for this in the bulletin but per- 
haps it was not marshalled as effec- 


tively as were the boundary or area 
characteristics of the communities. 
Dr. Galpin’s conclusion is definite on 
the point, however. He states that it 
is difficult if not impossible, to avoid 
the conclusion that about these rather 
complete agricultural centers a 
boundary is formed of an “actual” if 
not legal, community, “within which 
the apparent entaglement of human 
life is resolved into a fairly unitary 
system of inter-relatedness.” It is this 
process of resolution which needs em- 
phasis as well as further study and 
analysis. 

In the concluding paragraphs of 
the bulletin he re-emphasized this 
“mesh of inter-related social inter- 
ests,” uniting small-city dweller and 
farmer and questioned whether seg- 
regation of the farmer is even possi- 
ble. The issue he raised, however, is 
whether the farmer shall be willing 
to assume this enlarged social re- 
sponsibility from which he would 
gain very greatly and by which he 
might divest himself of many present 
social handicaps and maladjustments 
but “without loss of his native in- 
dependence.” He gave further em- 
phasis to this matter of internal re- 
lations of communities in the fore- 
word which he wrote for our first 
restudy of Walworth County in 1932- 
33. 

Town and country . . . are 
joined together rather closely in 
the relations of ordinary life. 
How intricate these relations 
are . . . and has sensitive to 
changes . . . are little known. 
The scientific study of the re- 
lationships existing between 
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town and country will open the 

eyes of farmer and townsman 

alike . . . 

The principle of inter-relatedness 
has its application in the matter of 
inter-group as well as intra-group 
relations. Dr. Galpin recognized this 
but was too deeply engaged at the 
time in getting the community con- 
cept accepted to give much emphasis 
He does indicate even in the Wal- 
worth County report that the farmer 
need not abandon the small neighbor- 
hood in order to accept the larger- 
scale responsibility of the community. 
He puts it in terms of “enlarging his 
responsibility” beyond the neighbor- 
hood. He actually included among the 
centers for study one of the neighbor- 
hood type (Millard) and one of the 
small hamlet type (Honey Creek) 
juvst to be able to show contrasts. As 
indicated earlier, other groups and 
expressions of their inter-relation- 
ships are found in Dr. Galpin’s class 
notes (1917). The land basis for an 
agricultural community, he urged, 
should be about 100 square miles, the 
equivalent of about three conven- 
tional townships. It should be com- 
posed of 750 to 1,000 families, farm- 
ers and villagers or small-city people 
taken together with their wealth and 
properties. 

A fuller interpretation came iater 
in an unpublished manuscript which 
he titled “My Rural Philosophy.” In 
the second chapter on “Community” 
he calls for the reorganization of 
country schools and churches and of 
local government on the larger town- 
country community scope so that the 


farmer can better find his place 
in the great society. Here he proposes 
a standard of 1,000 families. It will 
take this many people and this much 
of resources to carry on comfortably 
modern community enterprises, he 
claimed. About 200 families might 
carry on such an enterprise as an 
elementary school and its related so- 
cial activities, he suggested, but for 
most other services such a group of 
families should also relate itself with 
others in the larger community. In 
Wisconsin today, excluding the north- 
ern counties, 1,000 families would 
mean about 4,000 people, and of that 
number about 275 would be of high 
school age. This estimate is surpris- 
ingly near the number considered es- 
sential for a first-class rural high 
school by a state committee present- 
ing its recommendation .o in a publi- 
cation called “Education for Rural 
Wisconsin’s Tomorrow,” Madison, 
August, 1946. 

Thus in his scheme of related 
groups beside the family are to be 
found country neighborhoods, small 
V i 1 1 a g e-country communities, and 
larger town or small-city-country 
communities. He does not enlai je the 
pattern of relationships to include 
large urban centers. It is a little dif- 
ficult to understand why the influ- 
ence of such urban centers as Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Janesville, and 
Beloit were not recognized more fully 
in the Walworth study. 

Organizations and Institutions 

The beginnings for work done at 
Wisconsin in this area also trace back 
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to the Belleville, New York, experi- 
ences and studies. The report of one 
study, presented to the first state 
Country Life Conference (1911) , was 
called “The Social Agrencies in a 
Rural Community.** The village libra- 
rian, under Dr. Galpin’s detailed di- 
rections, spent three months making 
a survey of all village and farm fami- 
lies. All organizations having the 
village for their meeting place were 
listed. Each organization was given a 
symbol and these symbols were at- 
tached on a map at the location of 
each home which contained one or 
more members of the organizations. 
It was found that twenty-seven or- 
ganizations centered in the village. 
The resulting map represented an in- 
teresting social design. Beside some 
homes were what Dr. Galpin called 
“comet tails.** The length of the tail 
indicated the number of organiza- 
tions with which members of the 
family were associated; the variety 
of symbols showed the different kinds 
of associated interests. “The big dis- 
covery,** he said, “was the fact of a 
real community** of interests. Con- 
trary to some theory, he found farm- 
ers and villagers mixing quite gener- 
ally in all the organizations of the 
community. However, membership 
identifications were unevenly distrib- 
uted. One third of the farmers were 
tenants and the map disclosed that 
these tenant-homes had on the whole 
“little connection with the important 
associated life of this community.** 
Likewise, homes on poor land and on 
the back roads were* “largely un- 
socialized.** It was these social me- 


chanisms which did much in the 
breeding and spreading of ideas, he 
pointed out. Then the home was the 
“cross breeder,** because “back to the 
home come members from their or- 
ganizational meetings to fertilize the 
minds of all the rest of the persons 
in the home with their associated con- 
tacts. Though only one person in the 
home should belong to a social group 
outside, this one would surely shake 
pollen over the others.** The “cumula- 
tive** idea more fully developed later 
in the Source Books is also found 
here. It is not only the cumulating 
effects of many organizational con- 
nections within one home or one com- 
munity which is stressed, but a “gain- 
ed momentum from generation to 
generation.** 

It is a long catalog of activities, 
field work in the state, bulletins 
written, picture-taking and slide- 
making, articles and class notes, 
which stem from the conclusions of 
the Belleville study and includes the 
following subjects: 

Small-scale schools 
Large-scale schools 
Farmers* high schools 
Social centers 

Farmers*, family, and commu- 
nity clubs 

Community events, fairs, and 
festivals 

Town-country cooperative ef- 
forts 

Play-days for rural schools 
School district self-surveys 
Cooperative enterprises 
Church interests in social im- 
provement 
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Rural local government 
Rural art and cultural activities 
State and county country life 
conferences 

There are those who claim that 
such endeavors do not come within 
the purview of theory or research. 
Whatever personal preferences may 
be on this point, however, it was the 
first-hand contact and the partici 
pant — observation in these areas 
which keep Dr. Galpin so close to the 
thinking and the behaving of rural 
people. They provided materials that 
he used liberally for his campus 
classes. They gave him entre and wel- 
come to a myriad of social organiza- 
tions and to the lay and professional 
leaders of the state as well as to many 
county and very many local units. 
He sums the reasons or motives for 
time and energy spent thus as fol- 
lows: “In popular terms, increaae of 
contacts means larger life, broader 
outlook and horizon, responsibility 
for greater social affairs, mainten- 
ance of relations in life on a commu- 
nity scale exceeding the present home 
and neighborhood scale.'’ (Class 
notes, 1917.) 

No good purpose will be served in 
attempting details here. Some items 
may, however, be of interest. First, 
a place of central importance was 
given to the rural community high 
school. “The farmers’ high school is 
^n agency second to none in helping 
to solve the social problems of the 
country.” 

Second, the rural church should 
“back up scientific agriculture as 
ethical ideal.” 


Third, Professor Emeritus and 
former Dean W. A. Henry, from 
Allenhurst, Florida, March 30, 1914, 
offered $300 to the first Wisconsin 
cooperative rural laundry. The offer 
was announced before the Fourth 
Country Life Conference in the early 
spring of that year. 

Fourth, there is an interesting 
story of how a condensed life history 
of John Frederick Oberlin, country 
pastor, was included at the end of the 
“Country Church” bulletin after suf- 
ficient Wisconsin materials and pic- 
tures had removed the dean’s fears 
that the College of Agriculture might 
be printing history or biography. 
Ten thousand copies of the bulletin 
were distributed and another 30,000 
copies sold through Dr. Galpin ’s 
personal efforts. A reprint pf the 
Oberlin story was made later for 
further distribution to country pas- 
tors, by the late Dr. Malcolm Dana 
of the Yale Divinity School. 

Fifth, the roster of speakers and 
discussion leaders at the four state 
country life conferences is long and 
most interesting. It includes many 
local people, lay and professional — 
associated with many organizations 
and institutions — and the names of 
many leaders nationally known. 
Among the latter are found the fol- 
lowing : the Reverend Charles O. 
Bemis, McClellandtown, Pa.; Mr. H. 
W. Collingwood,' Editor of the Rural 
New Yorker; Professor Richard T. 
Ely, Chairman of the Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin ; 
Miss Jessie Field, Superintendent of 
Schools, Page County, Iowa; Profes- 
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sor William A. McKeever, Kansas 
State Agricultural College ; Reverend 
M. B. McNutt, Plainfield, Illinois; 
the Most Reverend S. G. Messmer, 
Catholic Archbishop of Milwaukee; 
Professor Graham Taylor, Editor of 
The Survey; President C. R. Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, Presbyterian 
Church in America, New York; Pro- 
fessor G. A. Works, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. 

Sixth, was the central question of 
leadership — how to keep the profes- 
sional leaders of the many social or- 
ganizations and institutions in rural 
life alert, intelligent, and optimistic. 
It is still a real problem how trained 
leaders and ^'skilled ministrants,” as 
he called them, of rural sciences and 
culture are to maintain a hopeful, 
cheerful poise and point of view. 
Without these he counseled that they 
withdraw from the scene for the good 
of their agencies but more especially 
for the good of rural society. Dr. 
Galpin believed that hope comes be- 
cause of something real and tangible. 
Therefore, he was always holding ex- 
amples of success and devotion before 
such leaders. He called them beyond 
the humdrum of daily tasks to the 
ideals of the true scholar-leader, who 
Yiever hoards his wisdom but freely 
gives it away. 

Farmers and Farms 

In September, 1918, Dr. Galpin, 
with the help of Miss Emily F. Hoag, 
assistant in agricultural economics at 
the University, made a field study of 
farm tenancy. The findings are re- 


ported in Research Bulletin 44 of the 
Experiment Station. It was an analy- 
sis of the occupancy during a ten-year 
period, of 600 farms all lying within 
one village-country community area. 
Sun Prairie, Dane County, with a 
population of about 1200, being the 
community center. The study was 
made at the behest of a committee on 
Standardization of Research in Coun- 
try Life which was appointed at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society in 1917. The recom- 
mendations called for an investiga- 
tion of the social aspects of tenancy 
and especially the shifting of farm 
tenants. This was the only state study 
completed following the committee’s 
plan. 

When reviewing the results of the 
study. Dr. Galpin related how he had 
set his research trap for the tenant 
but evidently it was not sufficiently 
discriminating because to his surprise 
he caught not only the farm tenant 
but the retired farmer as well. He 
described the ways the farmer begins 
his retreat from the farm, sometimes 
without realizing it. The process may 
occupy the course of several years 
and include a great variety of steps, 
such as dividing the home farm, rent- 
ing a part of the farm to a neighbor, 
letting the farm to his son on shares, 
moving out of the old homestead to 
a smaller house on the same farm 
while still helping on the farm, buy- 
ing a smaller farm nearby while a 
son works the home farm, moving 
into town but continuing to help on 
the home farm, moving into town and 
taking up some other line of business. 
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finally giving up all active farming. 
Seldom, however, does the retired 
farmer give up a keen interest in the 
transactions and events in his old 
farm neighborhood. Dr. Galpin drew 
from the study a decided opinion that 
the village or town is party to both 
the tenant problem and the problem 
of the retired farmer. He urged the 
town, therefore, to perceive more 
clearly the importance and the close 
relations of its farm land basis, to 
recognize the nearby farmer as an 
actual present citizen of the commu- 
nity, and to take measures to correct 
evils of farm tenancy and to reduce 
the many perplexities of the retired 
farmer. 

At the other end of the “ladder*’ 
was the younger man advancing to- 
ward ownership of the farm. The 
study followed the so-called “related” 
tenant and found him in the majority 
of cases to be a son or son-in-law. 
(477^ of the tenants were related to 
owners.) It was worth notice, he re- 
marked, as “a piece of rural sagacity” 
in the climb up the agricultural lad- 
der that 79 sons who purchased farms 
“kept close to their father as adviser 
or landlord and presumably received 
their fathers’ material backing when 
it came to purchase.” 

What might be considered a fore- 
runner of the Sun Prairie farm ten- 
ancy study was a “Sociological Sur- 
vey of Verona Township,” Dane 
County, made with the help of seven 
graduate students, December 26 to 
30, 1910. Schedules were taken from 
241 of the 300 households, including 
those in the village of Verona located 


directly in the center of the township, 
the community center. Of all the 
farmers 73% were found to be own- 
ers and 27% tenants. A wide variety 
of information was gathered ranging 
from family composition, organiza- 
tional and institutional relations and 
memberships to publications received, 
crops produced, sources of income, 
education, patronage of saloons and 
financial standing. While a complete 
analysis of the data was not made nor 
a manuscript prepared, one chief axis 
of interest was the tenure system and 
the social status of the tenant. It is 
of whimsical interest, at least, that 
87% of the owners and of the 
tenants had “church relations 65 % 
of the owners and 68 % of the tenants 
had “saloon relations.” 

A sort of sequal to the Sun Prairie 
study was an investigation into 
“Causes and Conditions of Retire- 
ment of 100 Retired Farmers Living 
in Mount Horeb,” Dane County. It 
was done by Veda Larson Turner, 
Assistant Economic Analyst, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
under Dr. Galpin’s direction, in the 
year 1923, and covers the period of a 
generation. The situation discovered 
is well summarized in the following 
paragraph : 

So far as one can judge there 
is no social line separating the 
retired farmers from the rest of 
the village group. This is largely 
due to the fact that they came 
from the immediate vicinity of 
Mount Horeb, so had social, 
church, and business contacts be- 
fore they moved there, and to the 
fact, that most of the villagers 
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came from the surrounding 
farms as young people leaving 
home and starting out for them- 
selves. Several farmers did feel 
that they were being exploited 
by the villagers in the matter of 
village improvement taxation. 
The complaint was that the new 
school building, the water system 
and the sewer system were all 
paid for by the retired farmers. 
Perhaps there was some basis for 
this feeling, inasmuch as nearly 
all the retired farmers were prop- 
erty owners, and therefore tax 
payers, while many of the vil- 
lagers rented their homes, and so 
did not have to pay taxes, but 
could vote, and enjoyed the bene- 
fits of these improvements. 

Thus, we have gone the full circle 
of Dr. Galpin’s concerns — while at 
Wisconsin — with rural life and agri- 
culture, that is: from farm family 
through communities, organizations, 
institutions to family farm — ^the 
farmer’s relation to his land. It 
should probably be made plain that 
most of the materials were farm- 
family centered. Village, town, and 
other non-farm rural family relations 
lay beyond the threshold of his ob- 
servations and investigations. 

While he disclaimed that his con- 
tributions 'here were sociological, they 
are certainly “the stuff’ from which 
sociology is made. He succeeded, as 
Dean Russell wrote in his foreword 
to Dr. Galpin’s first book, Rural 
Life (Century Co., 1918) : 

In opening a fresh vein of 
thought that bids fair to be a 
mine of increasing richness in 
that it offers a pertinent and 
tangible foundation for the 


moulding of rural life, not on a 
basis of separate development 
where the city and the country 
are unrelated to each other, but 
where the two forms of expres- 
sion are mutually dependent on 
each other. 
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February, 1911. Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, Serial No. 
472, General Series No. 308. 

“The Spring Valley Har- 
vest Festival,” Second Wisconsin 
Country Life Conference, Febru- 
ary, 1912. Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Serial No. 509, 
General Series No. 342. 

A Method of Making a So- 
cial Survey of a Rural Community, 
Circular of Information 29, First 
Ed., January 1912, Second Ed. 
December, 1912, Agr’l. Exp. Sta., 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Rural Relations of the 

Village or Small City,” Fourth 
Wisconsin Country Life Confer- 
ence, January, 1914. Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, Serial 
No. 711, General Series No. 515. 

and G. W. Davies — Social 

Surveys of Rural School Districts, 
Circular 51, October, 1914. Agr’l 
Exp. Sta., University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rural Social Centers in 

Wisconsin, Bui. 234, January, 1914. 
Agr’l Exp. Sta., University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

The Social Anatomy of an 

Agricultural Community, Res. Bui. 
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34, May, 1916. Agr'l Exp. Sta., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

and D. W. Sawtelle, — 

Rural Clubs in Wisconsin, Bui. 271, 
August, 1916. Agr’l Exp. Sta., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Country Church an 

Economic and Social Force, Bui. 
278, January, 1917. Agr'l Exp. Sta., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

and J. A. James — Rural 

Relations of High Schools, Bui. 288, 
March, 1918. Agr'l Exp. Sta., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Rural Life, Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1918. 

and Emily F. Hoag — The 

Rural Community Fair, Bui. 307, 
November, 1919, Agr’l Exp. Sta., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

and Emily F. Hoag — 

Farm Tenancy, An Analysis of the 


Occupancy of 500 Farms, Res. Bui. 
44, February, 1919. Agr’l Exp. 
Sta., University of Wisconsin. 
Madison. 

and Alonzo B. Cox — ‘‘Ru- 
ral, Social and Economic Problems, 
of the U. S.” American Association 
for Agr*l Legislation, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Bui. 3, June, 
1919. 

and Eleanore Weisman — 

Play Days in Rural Schools, Circu- 
lar 118, September, 1919. Exten- 
sion Service of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

and G. W. Davies, Grace 

Wyman-Stone — Social Surveys of 
Rural School Districts, Circular 
122, February, 1920. Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Dr. Galpin at Washington 

By Carl C, Taylorf 


The two preceding articles have 
presented penetrating insights into 
the personal and professional char- 
acteristics and habits of Dr. Galpin. 
When he transferred to Washington 
and assumed the responsibilities of 
promoting and guiding rural social 
research on a nationwide basis, these 
characteristics continued to manifest 
themselves. In this new position he 
was for 16 years Dean of Rural Soci- 
ology in the whole country. His touch 


of originality and straightforward 
approach to all situations proved 
themselves in the development of 
good methodology in sociological re- 
search. His keen insights, his use of 
group thinking in conceiving research 
projects and his cooperative method 
of carrying them through to com- 
pletion did more to develop rural so- 
cial research at colleges and state ex- 
periment stations and to develop 
young rural sociologists than every- 
thing combined which had transpired 
up to that time. 


t Washington, D. C. 
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Because of his practice of stimu- 
lating many persons, at many insti- 
tutions, to make a start in rural 
social research and his universal 
practice of encouraging creative 
thinking on the part of others, the re- 
search he stimulated sometimes seem- 
ed diverse and scattered. Further- 
more, because he did not seek to 
retain tight control over the many 
persons and institutions with whom 
he cooperated, it was inevitable that 
not all his cooperative projects were 
satisfactorily completed. Rural social 
research was young and undeveloped 
at most colleges and universities and 
those who directed research at these 
institutions had diverse ideas about 
the most fruitful fields in which to 
invest their funds. It is, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that any method 
other than that which Galpin used 
would so successfully have threaded 
its way through this uncharted field. 
He utilized the relatively small funds 
at his disposal to plant rural socio- 
logical research leaven at as many 
institutions as possible, generally 
from $400 to $600 at each institu- 
tion, to support a project which some 
rural sociologist was willing and 
anxious to undertake. 

, Galpin did ndt, however, start his 
work at Washington without a char- 
ter which he himself had participated 
in formulating. A group of 28 rural 
life leaders, appointed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston had met on 
May 1, 2 and 8, 1919, in Washington, 
**to consider the subject of farm life 
studies as one of the 'divisions of re- 
search work of the proposed Bureau 


of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics.” Dr. Galpin was a member of 
this committee, as was Dr. H. C. 
Taylor, the newly-appointed Chief of 
the new Bureau. A few sentences 
quoted from the Report of this Com- 
mittee and a list of the fields of work 
which the Committee suggested will 
serve to describe the scope and the 
activities contemplated by the new 
Division : 

For many years efforts have 
been made by cities to pro- 
vide satisfactory houses, schools, 
churches, stores, hospitals, med- 
ical services, recreation, sanita- 
tion and other necessary modern 
improvements. 

In many rural communities 
splendid results already have 
been achieved in providing the 
facilities of modern civilization 
and in organizing for the main- 
tenance of a better social life. 

In other rural districts, little, if 
any, progress has been made. It 
is desirable to study the causes 
of failure and the conditions of 
success to determine the actual 
needs in different localities and 
develop plans and methods which 
will help farmers in their efforts 
to reach out for the better things 
of life. 

The attitude of the farmer’s 
wife, the boy, the girl, toward 
farm life is a matter of great im- 
portance, as is also their health 
and welfare. 

The farm home has relations 
also t6 other homes in the neigh- 
borhood ; to country villages, 
where most of the trading is 
done; to the township or town; 
to the county seat and the state 
capital; and finally, to the dis- 
tant city where much of its prod- 
ucts are sent. . . The relation 
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to these population groups de- 
serves careful study. 

Farm life is related also to 
many organizations without defi- 
nite geographic boundaries. . . 

It is important to study these va- 
rious organizations in relation to 
farm life and the causes of suc- 
cess and failure. 

Farm tenancy is an economic 
problem, but it also has impor- 
tant social aspects. 

The treatment of rural dis 
ability — the defectives, depen- 
dents, delinquents — is a social 
problem deserving immediate at- 
tention. 

Finally, the social effects of 
local disasters due to natural 
causes appear worthy of con- 
sideration, and also the social 
benefits of thrift and of the 
agencies for promoting thrift, 
such as savings institutions, 
rural credit organizations, and 
the like. 

Ten '‘Suggested Fields of Study” 
each with from 4 to 10 sub-projects, 
were outlined as follows: 

I. Rural home life. 

II. Opportunities for social con- 
tacts in typical rural com- 
munities. 

III. The relation of educational 
and religious institutions to 
farm life problems. 

IV. Problems relating to geo- 
graphical population groups. 

V. Rural organizations (with- 
out definite geographical 
boundaries) . 

VJ. Social aspects of tenancy and 
landlordism. 

VII. Special aspects of various 
types of farm labor. 


VIII. The relation of various forms 
of disability to farm-life 
problems. 

IX. The social consequences of 
local disasters due to natural 
causes. 

X. The social consequences of 
thrift and agencies for pro- 
moting thrift.^ 

Galpin assumed the responsibility 
for developing the fields of research 
prescribed by this charter on May 
14, 1919. His first budget, for the 
fiscal year 1919-20 was $20,390. His 
staff consisted of 4 professionals and 
1 clerk. The first publication of the 
Division, USDA Bulletin No. 825, by 
W. C. Nason and C. W. Thompson, 
entitled, "Rural Community Build- 
ings in the United States” appeared 
in January, 1920. The «econd, "Plans 
of Rural Community Buildings” 
USDA Bulletin 1173, by W. C. Nason, 
appeared in January, 1921, and the 
third, "The Organization of Rural 
Community Buildings,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1192, by W. C. Nason, 
appeared in June, 1921. A footnote 
to the third of these publications 
stated, "that this series of bulletins 
was based on an intimate study of 
more than 200 community buildings 
in all parts of the country.” 

The first 3 bulletins were a part of 
a specific line of projects pursued by 
Mr. Nason and guided by Dr. Galpin. 

^Circular 139 — Report of Committee Ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
consider the Subject of Farm Life Studies 
as one of the Divisions of Research Work of 
the Proposed Bureau of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics, Washnigton, D. G., 
June, 1919. 
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These projects included studies of 
rural recreation planning, rural vil- 
lage planning, rural hospitals, rural 
libraries, rural community fire de- 
partments and rural industries. 

These studies of successful com- 
munity enterprises were carried out 
because of Galpin’s specific convic- 
tion that the best way “to study the 
causes of failure and the conditions 
of success” specified by the Com- 
mittee which recommended the work 
of the Division, was to point out the 
good things in American rural life 
and tell the stories of how they were 
accomplished. This technique alone 
fitted Dr. Galpin’s character and 
spirit, for as H. C. Taylor says, he 
was a “crusader;” and he could not 
drive himself to give much attention 
to things that failed. Other early 
studies, most of them in cooperation 
with colleges, which emphasized the 
good things and the successes in rural 
life, appeared in bulletins entitled, 
“Rural Life in Arkansas At Its Best” 
(July, 1923) ; “Examples of Commu- 
nity Enterprises in Louisiana” (Oct- 
ober, 1923) ; “Rural Progress Day” 
(Michigan, 1926) and “Successful 
Farm Families in Colorado” (April, 
1927). “The National Influence of a 
Single Farm Community” by Emily 
F. Hoag of the Washington staff, 
published as US DA Bulletin No. 984 
in December, 1921 should be included 
in this list. It was a continuation of 
Galpin’s own study of the Belleville 
Community in New York. It was in 
the foreword to this bulletin that Dr. 
Galpin recorded in writing the view- 
point which he continually expressed 


to his professional colleagues. He 
said: 

Searching out the defects of 
country life has already gone 
far beyond the point of useful- 
ness. The mounting mass of petty 
frailties and peccadillos, accumu- 
lated by shortsighted methods of 
country-life exploration, has ob- 
scured the body of excellencies 
native to farm populations. The 
chronic publicity of rural short- 
comings has created a psycho- 
logical situation fostering wide- 
spread pessimism about farm 
life. This cloud of doubt, far 
from remedying the defects, has 
tended to cast upon country life 
itself a shadow for which no 
legitimate cause exists. 

The cure for this unfortunate 
situation is a policy of inventory- 
ing the better things in country 
life and spreading their story far 
and wide. These better things, 
like seeds, will take root and dis- 
place the worst things. Hope and 
contentment will revive, and 
pride in the part which farm 
communities play in national life 
will stop the unreasonable panic 
over the status of farm life. 

The first official cooperative proj- 
ect agreement which is on record was 
signed on February 12, 1920. It was 
with the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of West Virginia where 
Nat T. Frame, one of Galpin's old 
students at Belleville Academy, was 
Director of Extension and through 
whom arrangement with the Experi- 
ment Station was made. Its objective 
was stated to be “to determine by 
community analysis what social fac- 
tors are of the first order in the de- 
velopment of rural community life.” 
The published bulletin of this study 
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appeared under the title “French 
Creek as a Rural Community.” Six 
more cooperative projects were initi- 
ated during 1920; 3 were studie*5 in 
the field of tenancy and 3 were listed 
under the title of “Primary Popula- 
tion Groups.” The tenancy projects 
were in Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa 
and the primary group projects were 
with State Experiment Stations in 
Wisconsin, New York, and Montana. 
Two other agreements for primary 
group studies were signed the next 
year with North Carolina and Mis- 
souri.2 

During 1922 cooperative projects 
were started in three other fields: 
studies of villages, of institutions, 
and farmers* standards of living. By 
the end of 1924 studies had been initi- 
ated in the fields of trade centers 
(towns), population, and attitudes. 
The other basic lines of research 
initiated by Dr. Galpin during his 15 
years as Head of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life were 
in the field of rural municipalities. 

At the end of 10 years Dr. Galpin 
had this to say about the development 
of the work of the Division : 

The Division has been influ- 
ential in three directions: first, 
in farm population statistics, 
covering composition, migration, 
gain or loss on farms; second, 
farm population national group- 
ings ; third, farm population 
standards of living.* When the 
Division started there were no 
farm population Census figures. 


•Division file of cooperative amements. 
* Farm Population and Rural Life Activi- 
ties, Vol. Ill, No. 3., Sept., 1929. 


It has made strenuous efforts 
for such basic information in 
each Census schedule, and has 
succeeded in some measure. Nor 
was there ten years ago any con- 
siderable information on the na- 
ture of farmer groupings, so 
necessary in any effective or- 
ganization of farmers for im- 
proved production and market- 
ing. Now we know a good deal 
about the dynamics of the farm 
community’s social structure. 
The farmer*s standard of living 
was not even a matter of statis- 
tical discussion ten years ago. 
Now we have the basis for think- 
ing upon this important subject 
due in part to the Division’s role 
in this field. 

The records so definitely indicate 
that Galpin’s analysis at that time 
was correct that it is worth while to 
give a paragraph to the development 
which he sponsored in these three 
major fields. 

In the field of farm population 
statistics his cooperative project with 
the Bureau of Census and with the 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search was far more outstanding than 
is generally recognized. He initiated 
and planned a special tabulation of 
the farm population of 8 selected 
counties. This provided a volume of 
information not previously available. 
The 1920 Census report was the first 
to divide the rural population into 
rural farm and rural nonfarm 
classes. Dr. Galpin planned and car- 
ried through an anlysis of the farm 
population of these 8 counties, classi- 
fied by sex, age, race and nationality 
tenure groups, residence, illiteracy, 
school residence, marital conditions. 
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etc. He also started the annual farm 
population estimates in 1920. 

The second outstandingr population 
study was a statistical analysis of 
150 representative villages scattered 
widely throughout the United States. 
It was a cooperative study with the 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search and the Bureau of the Census. 
The findings were published by the 
Institute in four volumes: Village 
Analyses of Middle Atlantic, South- 
ern, Midwestern and Far Western 
Villages. These were statistical analy- 
ses. I think it is correct to say that 
practically no rural sociologist at that 
time had been very much concerned 
with population analysis. I know it 
is correct to say that Dr. Galpin, be- 
cause of his great interest in people 
as personalities, has never been given 
due credit for initiating research in 
this exceedingly important statistical 
field. 

“Farm population natural group- 
ings” was Galpin’s characterization 
of the second major line of projects. 
Again I doubt whether rural soci- 
ologists have given him due credit for 
this concept of “natural groupings” ; 
most of them do not know that he is 
the person among us who coined that 
•phrase. Dr. Kolb, in his preceding 
article, has* described how and why 
Galpin saw the naturalness of the 
rural groups which he studied. Most 
outstanding among the studies of 
groups was the 5 study series of pri- 
mary population groups. The object- 
ive of these studies w{ts stated in the 
cooperative agreements as follows: 
“To determine by community analysis 


the primary population groups and 
the fundamental characteristics of 

these groups in county.” 

The instructions Dr. Galpin gave to 
those of us who participated in these 
studies were to discover and analyze 
those significant groupings, next 
above the family, of farm people. As 
all who have read the bulletins which 
resulted from these studies know, the 
analyses went beyond primary 
groups, in the direction of the study 
of service areas such as Galpin had 
studied in Walworth County, Wis- 
consin in his Anatomy of an Agri- 
cultural Community. 

There were, however, studies of 
other groups ; a number of them 
studies of institutions, a few of them 
studies of the trade centers as rural 
community service centers, and some 
village studies in addition to those 
referred to in the paragraph above. 

A line of projects which undoubt- 
edly grew directly out of Galpin's 
Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Community consisted of a number of 
similar and related projects. The first 
was a cooperative project with Tu- 
lane University, the agreement for 
which was signed in December, 1921. 
Its findings were published in a 
bulletin entitled. Some Factors in 
Town and Country Relations. An- 
other early one was with the Experi- 
ment Station of Minnesota, the 
agreement signed in July, 1922. 
Three others were completed by 
1924 after which this particular 
line of studies lost its relative- 
ly high emphasis. Some of the 
studies gave more emphasis to 
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trade services and less to the “rurban” 
community than Dr. Galpin had in his 
Social Anatomy and I suspect this 
may have been why work in this 
particular field declined. With its de- 
cline, however, a field of analysis 
more nearly following the significant 
things Galpin had covered in his Wal- 
worth County study was developed. 

When Dr. Theodore Manny went to 
Hendrix College. Arkansas from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1923, he 
and Galpin immediately began an 
analysis of rural municipalities. The 
Project Agreement was signed be- 
tween the Division and Hendrix Col- 
lege in January, 1924. The project 
was entitled, ** Social Aspects of the 
Farmers* Local Municipalities in the 
United States.** The Study was 
nation-wide and continued by Dr. 
Manny when he joined the Washing- 
ton staff in 1927. This study was 
published as a book entitled. Rural 
Municipalities in 1930. 

The study of rural municipalities 
and other governmental units was, so 
to speak, a study in structures; but 
another line of related projects pur- 
sued by Dr. Manny were functional 
studies having to do with farmers’ 
participation in these larger struc- 
tures and their opinions and attitudes 
concerning both the structures and 
their participation. These were pio- 
neering studies in the fields of atti- 
tudes and opinions but at the same 
time were studies in “rurban** rela- 
tionslyps. Four of them were carried 
out as cooperative projects with State 
Experiment Stations and three of 
them by Dr. Manny of the Washing- 


ton office. Those with the Experi- 
ment Stations were ‘‘What Farmers 
Think About Farming** (South 
Dakota) ; “Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of Farmers in Pickaway Coun- 
ty** (Ohio) ; “Farmers* Opinions and 
Other Factors Influencing Cotton 
Production and Acreage Adjustment 
’n the South** (Virginia) ; and 
“Marketing Attitudes of Farmers** 
(Minnesota). Dr. Manny’s three 
studies were “Farmers* Experience 
and Opinions as Factors Influencing 
Cotton Marketing Methods”; “What 
Ohio Farmers Think of Farmer 
Owned Business Organizations” ; and 
“Membership Relations in Commu- 
nity Organizations.” 

Dr. Manny was one of the two 
professional rural sociologists on Dr. 
Galpin’s staff during his tenure in 
office. The other was D.’ E. L. Kirk- 
patrick who joined the staff in 1922 
and for a number of years pursued 
one of the major lines of analysis of 
the Division. 

The studies of levels and standards 
of living constitute one of Galpin’s 
most outstanding contributions. It 
has already been noted that he initi- 
ated a study in this field as early as 
1922 in cooperation with Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. It was that 
year that he added Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick to his staff for specialized 
work in this field. Some of the studies 
were called “Cost of Living in Farm 
Homes” and some of them “The 
Living Conditions and Cost of Living 
in Farm Homes.” Some of them were 
more detailed studies such as “Aver- 
age Quantities and Costs of Clothing 
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Purchased by Farm Families 
“Average Expenditures for House- 
hold Furnishings and Equipment 
Purchased by Farm Families;” “Av- 
erage Quantity, Cost and Nutritive 
Value of Food Consumed by Farm 
Families and “Sources and Uses of 
Income Among Farm Families.” 
Twenty-three of these studies were 
published in mimeographed form 
from January, 1924 to August 1928. 

Before we leave the analysis of the 
fields of work which Galpin stimu- 
lated and guided I want to record a 
thing which he said to me after his 
retirement and which, if he were liv- 
ing, he would probably not want me 
to quote. It was concerning his drop- 
ping out of the field of farm tenancy 
studies and gradually drifting out of 
the field of levels of living research. 
His statement was: “We gave up re- 
search in these fields because others 
seemed to feel that they should have 
a monopoly on them. I did not care 
to fight, and rationalized that if my 
mind was not fertile enough to de- 
velop other fields equally significant 
I was not worthy of my responsi- 
bility.” This was a commentary upon 
the spirit of Dr. C. J. Galpin. The 
remainder of his statement is a com- 
mentary upon his judgement as a 
rural sociologist. He concluded by 
saying: “I was wrong in the whole 
matter, Carl, because farm tenancy 
and the farmer’s level of living are 
fields to which rural sociologists 
should make their contributions and 
I hope you will find ways by which 
to again initiate work in these fields.” 

Galpin was not known as a severe 


methodologist and because of this 
some of his contemporaries did not 
count him as a scientist. To him the 
significance of the problem or the 
situation was the really important 
thing and methodology only a tool to 
be used in studying and appraising 
these problems and situations. His 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Commu- 
nity was an outstanding creation in 
the field of methodology but to Galpin 
it seemed to be a simple, straight- 
forward, commonsense way of ana- 
lyzing an important set of social re- 
lationships. He was always interested 
in methods and believed thoroughly in 
using quantitative methods just as 
far as possible. In a seminar or what 
would now be called a “workshop” on 
the field of agricultural economics, 
held in Washington in 1922, and in 
which the outstanding agricultural 
economists of the nation participated, 
Galpin made the following state- 
ments : 

The fact is that all too much 
hitherto have economic theorists 
set up a hypothetical, mythical, 
unstudied man factor to go along 
with the studied and fairly well 
understood land and capital fac- 
tors. The resulting formulae 
have therefore been defective. 
Not until the man factor has re- 
ceived by all the College, State 
and Federal agencies the scien- 
tific study given to the other 
factors will the agricultural in- 
dustry receive well-balanced for- 
mulae based upon thorough- 
going economic research. 

To carry this matter a little 
further let me answer the ques- 
tion which is on your lips. “What 
are some of the blind spots in 
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our knowledge of farm popula- 
tion?” I am sure you are saying 
to me in your mind: If scien- 
tific knowledge of the farm 
population is absolutely needed 
in order to utilize our scientific 
data on land, cattle, plants, cre- 
dits, and markets, you can tell us, 
if you are willing, in what re- 
spects the exact knowledge is 
needed. I will therefore enumer- 
ate some of these blind spots and 
indicate what, I believe, is hang- 
ing fire in the solution of farm 
economy. 

. . .“the health of farm popula- 
tion groups,” “stability of farm 
population groups,” “migration 
from farm occupation and farm 
life,” “the standards of a farm 
population.” 

Let me now’ answer the inquiry 
whether scientific research is 
feasible in regard to the man 
(farm population) factor. 

First, let me remind you that 
the Federal Census Bureau is- 
sues a decennial report on Popu- 
lation — a report gained by scien- 
tific methods. 

Second, let me recall to your 
mind that Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission in 1908 urged 
in its report that scientific 
studies should be made of the life 
side, i.e., population side, of 
country life. 

Third, it is quite possible, if 
necessary, to name certain col- 
lege and Federal bulletins of a 
research character in regard to 
farm populations which have re- 
ceived recognition from eminent 
sociologists and economists as 
contributions to the science of 
farm economy. 

Fourth, many statistical mea- 
sures t)f population (character- 
istics and relations) have been 
worked out and are available for 
use in statistical study ; the farm- 


ers’ standards of living are mea- 
surable; the farmers’ major in- 
stitutions are easily graded and 
scored; the farmers’ local gov- 
ernment is describable, measur- 
able, and can be evaluated. 

Fifth, experimentation, even, 
is possible under certain condi- 
tions, and wdthin certain limits. 
For example, agreement can be 
made by a responsible agency 
like the college with a certain 
farm population group, for the 
introduction of some group prac- 
tice, institution, or enterprise, 
calculated to react strongly on 
the group. The practice, institu- 
tion or idea introduced will be 
under specification and control. 
The results and reactions may 
be noted and studied, as in a 
baby beef feeding experiment. 

Galpin never had large appropri- 
ations or a large Washington staff in 
carrying out his work. His largest 
appropriation was $33,825 and his 
largest staff was 5 full-time profes- 
sionals in 1929-30. During his 15 
years as Head of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, 
217 research studies were made and 
published, 101 by the cooperating 
institutions in the different States, 
21 bulletins and 95 mimeographed re- 
ports by the Division. As was said 
above, he promoted research and 
rural sociology by the leavening and 
stimulating process and accomplished 
exceedingly large insults with exceed- 
ingly small expenditure of funds. He 
was continuously alert and active in 
developing rural sociology not only 
as a field of research but as a general 
field of useful knowledge. In addition 
to participation in all the sociological 
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scientific societies and conferences, he 
made many speeches before the Land- 
grant College Association, Farmers' 
Weeks, and other professional and 
public gatherings. He wrote many 
articles, directed at the general public, 
which he felt must understand the 
field if research in it was to develop. 
He saw to it that press releases were 
issued telling the story of effective 
research that had been accomplished. 

In March, 1927, he began the publi- 
cation of ‘‘Farm Population and 
Rural Life Activities,” a review of 
current research and other related 
projects of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life and insti- 
tutions and agencies cooperating, and 
issued a quarterly publication. This 
publication, while primarily a house 
organ and newsletter of rural soci- 
ologists, was more than that. It was 
an instrument for the promotion of 
rural sociological research. 

In this first issue Dr. Galpin wrote : 

It is this inter-relatedness 
of the work of all sociolo- 
gists of rural life that prompts 
the putting out of this quar- 
terly mimeograph to pre- 
sent and future sociological 
research cooperators. Any infor- 
mation of a sociological char- 
acter which shall directly sharp- 
en the instruments of rural re- 
search, — and consequently sharp- 
en rural teaching and rural ex- 
tension — will be welcome and 
find a place here. It is hoped 
that this quarterly will prove 
able to knit together the efforts 
of rural sociologists. “The im- 
provement of the rural home and 
rural life,” to use the words of 
the Purnell Act, is nothing less 


than a lofty national aim, in fact, 
well-nigh a great national cause 
or struggle, which has come to 
take its place alongside other 
historic American struggles. 

The last issue of Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities under Dr. 
Galpin's guidance, April, 1934, con- 
tained a signed, concise summary of 
the work of the Division during his 
period of tenure. It showed that the 
Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life had had cooperative 
studies with 4 other Divisions in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
with 7 other Bureaus of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and with 4 Federal Agencies outside 
the U S. Department of Agriculture. 

It listed cooperation with 48 col- 
leges and universities in 37 States, 37 
of them with Land-grant Colleges and 
11 with other institutions. 

He listed 43 states in which studies 
had been conducted by the Division, 
not in cooperation with other insti- 
tutions. 

He named 32 states in which mem- 
bers of the Washington staff had 
given addresses at various institu- 
tions ; 160 of these addresses were by 
himself and 31 by other members of 
the staff. 

After his retirement June 30, 1934, 
Dr. Theodore B. Manny was Acting 
Head of the Division until September, 
1936, when I assumed the responsi- 
bilities. From then until 1942 Galpin 
regularly came to the office once a 
week and occupied a desk in a room 
adjoining my office, the door al- 
ways left open between the two 
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rooms. This arrangement was made 
in order that I might have his wise 
counsel and that he might not quickly 
sever his influence over the work 
which he had so faithfully and effec- 
tively guided for 15 years. A great 
deal of personal and personal-profes- 
sional correspondence was directed to 
him for a number of years. We pro- 
vided secretarial assistance by which 
he might handle this correspondence 
but he insisted that everything that 
had even the slightest tinge of official 
concern was my responsibility. It was 
in counseling with him about these 
matters and concerning the rapidly 
expanding work of the Division that 
I developed a deeper appreciation not 
only of his fertile mind but of his 
great sagacity. I doubt whether any 
other persons than the authors of 
these three articles know how wise he 
was because, of all men that I have 
ever known, he was the least a sales- 
man of himself. 

Galpin wrote only one systematic 
work after his retirement, his My 
Drift into Rural Sociology. However, 
he wrote a few articles and accepted 
invitations to deliver a number of 
addresses. One of the last of these 
and one which I suspect he himself 
would select for publication is in- 
cluded as one of the two of his articles 


and speeches which are included in 
this Memorial Issue. The other is: 
“The Human Side of Farming,” Janu- 
ary 7, 1920. 


This article has been far more a 
report than an appraisal. Let me 
therefore repeat sentences which ap- 
pear earlier in the article, the signifi- 
cance of which the reader may not 
have grasped. They are : 

He was, for 15 years, Dean of 
Rural Sociology in the whole country. 

He utilized the relatively small 
funds at his disposal to plant rural 
sociological research leaven at as 
many institutions as possible. 

To him the significance of the 
problem or the situation was the real- 
ly important thing and methodology 
only a tool to be used in studying and 
appraising these problems and situa- 
tions. 

He was continuously alert and act- 
ive in developing rural sociology not 
only as a field of research but as a 
general field of useful knowledge. 

He said, “Not until the man factor 
has received by all the College, State 
and Federal agencies the scientific 
study given to the other factors will 
the agricultural industry receive well- 
balanced formulae based upon thor- 
ough-going economic research.” 



The Human Side of Farmingr’" 

By Charles Josiah Galpin 


Introduction 

Emerson was fond of preaching to 
his generation that behind every com- 
mon event lurks a glorious meaning; 
within the work-a-day service of 
every occupation lies an ennobling 
virtue. Every worker in Emerson’s 
philosophy was to be a real man. 
Every man and woman was to be a 
real thinker. Every American was to 
be an American scholar. The attorney 
was to be the man thinking law; the 
merchant was to be the man thinking 
in the store ; the agriculturist was to 
be the man thinking on the farm. Em- 
erson pointed out the danger that in- 
stead of being the man thinking in 
the law office, the attorney might 
come to be a mere lawyer; the mer- 
chant might turn out to be a mere 
storekeeper ; the man thinking on the 
farm might drop into the ways of a 
mere farmer. 

We need in this generation an Em- 
erson who shall have faith in men and 
in the common tasks of American 
life ; an Emerson who shall constantly 
challenge the worker in the lowliest 
occupation to open the door of hope 
into the world of thought and also 
challenge the thinker of high thoughts 
to hunt out the noble content of the 
common tasks of ordinary life. 

Agriculture — farming, as we call 

* Address delivered at University of West 
Virginia, January 7, 1920, before the stu- 
dents and faculty of the U^iiversity and the 
farmers of West Virginia. 


it — ^has been listed by the populace, 
I fear, among the occupations where 
manual labor strikes the key-note. 
We need an Emerson to reinterpret 
the spiritual values in this noble, 
wonderful occupation. 

But our story to-day is not of agri- 
culture, itself, but rather that of peo- 
ple and the life of the people engaged 
in agriculture. The human side of 
farming has received attention from 
everybody since 1908, when Roose- 
velt woke the nation with the call to 
give the farmer a larger share in the 
social dividends of life. Better living 
on the farm for man, woman and 
child has since then become the slogan 
of country life. 

I. 

The Roll of Country Life Workers 

It may not be out of place to call a 
short roll of men and women who 
have added something to the idea of 
a better country living in America. 
First of all. Sir Horace Plunkett, that 
great Irish countryman, who helped 
to launch the Roosevelt Country Life 
movement; Dean Liberty H. Bailey, 
Dean for many years of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Chairman of Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission, the poet of farm life, 
the interpreter of the independent 
landsman, the idealist of the coming 
agriculture ; President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt Commission and 
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constant caller of men to confer on 
matters of country living, getting all 
the forces of country life together; 
no man has been more persistent 
in his loyalty to a fuller life of the 
farm family and the upbuilding of the 
country community; Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, Columbia University, clergy- 
man and University professor ; he has 
set the problems of the country church 
before the conscience of the nation; 
Professor John Gillette, of the Uni- 
versity of North Dokota, who blazed 
the way toward a rural sociology; 
Miss Mabel Carney, Columbia Uni- 
versity, teacher of country teachers, 
lover of countrj people; President 
Harold W. Foght, South Dakota Nor- 
mal College, who has brought to us 
the lessons of Denmark, and her 
schools. Besides these, every state has 
its favorite sons and daughters who 
are known as country life enthus- 
iasts, and a great number of farm 
men and women who have heard the 
call to a better country living, and 
are known as staunch country life 
leaders. 

11 . 

Unorganized and Organized 
Community Life 

This band of devoted workers for 
a high type of country life faced 
country conditions which had not 
been analyzed. Few problems of ten 
years ago had been separated from 
the mass of conditions. The observer 
and thinker had to go from commu- 
nity to community and note the like- 
nesses and the differences, and come 
to a judgment of excellences and 


short-comings and then go to a work- 
ing hypothesis for a problem. For ex- 
ample, I go into a fine dairy country 
community, eighteen miles from a 
railroad. I get acquainted with a 
family and its family life and the 
community. This is what I find: 
Three boys and girls all in the little 
district school half a mile away. 
Three of them are approaching the 
time when the little school can offer 
no more to them. The father has pros- 
pered in his dairying — ^built a new 
house, a new barn, got a flock of 
sheep, a fine herd of cows, pigs, poul- 
try. The mortgage is lifted from the 
farm, money is in the bank. The 
mother has a family history of edu- 
cation in another state. She wants, 
she insists that her children shall 
have higher education. There is no 
high school within eighteen miles. 
There is no regular church nearer. A 
periodic Sunday school, an occasional 
itinerant preaching service. No 
grange. No farmers' club. No wo- 
men's clubs. In fact, no organized 
agency or activity, in a fertile well- 
to-do dairy country, to engage the 
families in a community life. A series 
of farmsteads. A series of house- 
holds ; but units unorganized to- 
gether. The mother prevails finally, 
and the family moves to town for the 
high school. They rent the farm to 
a less experienced farmer. They buy 
a house in town and start in to be- 
siege the high school and take it by 
force. The boys soon find that high 
school is not what they had thought. 
The girl takes to it like a duck to 
water. After a year, the boys are 
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ready to quit. The girl overworks, and 
suddenly falls victim to disease and 
dies. The shadows fall. Town life is 
expensive. Things are not as they had 
seemed. Friends have to be made 
anew. The capital of friendship, slow 
of growth, is gone. The family comes 
to a crisis, and drifts back to the farm 
with raw experience, but little solid 
education. Illusions gone, but no ad- 
vance in giving better life to their 
community. The problem arises, 
therefore, how organize a community 
and provide it with institutions at 
the door step. 

I go into another dairy country 
community in another state, six or 
seven miles from the railroad. I be- 
come a teacher there of country boys 
and girls. One farmer, one of my 
trustees, who had made with his own 
hands and brain his competence, 
shortly before he died, sent for me 
and gave me a message for his only 
son. ‘Tell my boy,” said he, “not to 
work so hard when I am gone as I 
have done. Tell him I want him to be- 
come a more broadly read man, a 
more public man than I have been.” 
This message I put off for months, 
but one day in haying time, when the 
young man is busy with mower and 
team, I seek him out I find him in 
the field driving his mower furious- 
ly through the heavy meadow grass. 
He stops and sits in his seat. While 
the horses rest, I try crudely to tell 
this boy what his father wanted him 
to be. I try to get him to forecast 
twenty years. I try'to tell him that he 
has money, prosperity, friends, and 
need not spend himself exclusively on 


the economics of farming. I say, 
“Will, your father wanted you to be- 
come a man of influence in the affairs 
of the community, county, and state.” 
I walk off over the mown grass 
carrying with me a sense of failure. 
He does not seem to comprehend why 
he should not work hard with his 
muscles when that is what he likes to 
do. Twenty years pass by. I find that 
boy supervisor of his township, mem- 
ber of the County Board, Chairman 
of a committee to build a county sana- 
torium for the tuberculous. I find that 
he takes his work seriously and visits 
tuberculosis hospitals all over the 
country. 

He builds the sanatorium. I find 
him when war comes going as a farm 
volunteer to do tractor work in 
France, as an aid to the farmers of 
France. This last month the Dean of 
the College of Agriculture in his state 
called in a large group of farmers for 
advice to the College. This young 
man, a graduate of the short course, 
was one. Then I learn that this young 
man is made Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this group of farm- 
ers to see that the plans decided upon 
for the expenditure of a $2,000,000 
budget go through. Will has made 
good to his father’s wish and has be- 
come a public man. But the reason is 
not to be found in the father’s wish, 
merely, or in a teacher’s laying on of 
hands. Rather, the community has 
made the man. Not a land as fat as 
the prairie of Illinois. A prosperous 
land simply, but an organized com- 
munity. Institutions were there with 
a history of close on to a hundred 
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years. A country high school, or as 
they called it, “an academy” had been 
founded in 1824 under the title of a 
Literary Society. This academy had 
thirty farmers for trustees. Its facul- 
ty members during the year camf* 
from all the prominent colleges and 
institutions and normal schools of the 
East. From the beginning the acad- 
emy was coeducational. The boys and 
girls from the farms sat there to- 
gether under the teaching of these 
men and women who had come from 
the dynamic centers of thinking. 

Debating clubs for the young men 
and literary societies for the young 
women were always there. The com- 
munity had two strong churches with 
permanent pastors. One of the oldest 
granges in the nation was established 
there, and still going strong, A large 
cooperative creamery was an econom- 
ic feature. The Chautauqua move- 
ment engaged the women of the com- 
munity. It led to several women’s 
clubs, two of which became affiliated 
with the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
America. The County Agent move- 
ment struck the community among 
the first. This will suffice to show the 
secret. Here is a community wherein 
the people are linked together by his- 
toric institutions. The families have 
stayed on the land. Each son and 
daughter has a family tradition be- 
hind him or her and an institutional 
tradition. Here is a fabric woven into 
a community pattern where all indi- 
vidual threads are tied, knotted, 
woven into a texture which holds 
them — not only from falling out of 
line but to a common purpose. The 


problem of the organized community 
here finds one solution, and the justi- 
fication of it is found in the farmer 
who wants his boy to become a public 
spirited farmer and in the boy who 
became the adviser to the state college 
of agriculture. 

III. 

The Reason for the Lack Of 
Rural Organization 

Let us pause a moment to inquire 
why it is that so large a proportion 
of our farm population presents us 
with communities possessing no com- 
munity-ness ; groups of people, but no 
institutions; people enough to be or- 
ganized, but no adequate rural or- 
ganization? 

The story is almost unbelievable. 
For decades the farmer and his fami- 
ly had been left out ol account by 
everybody except the politicians and 
retail traders. The farmer was just 
negligible from a wide social point of 
view — till Roosevelt discovered the 
farmer as a social being. Then Ameri- 
ca found that the occupation of farm- 
ing had for a century marooned the 
farmer and his family in a sea of open 
country and had shut off his world 
connections! What are institutions? 
Great libraries ? Great schools ? Great 
churches? Great clubs? They are peo- 
ple, specifically trained, specially pre- 
pared people; connected by a long 
line with other specially trained peo- 
ple leading back from institution to 
institution through the history of 
progress of the race. A great high 
school is a set of teachers, gathering 
up into themselves the wisdom, oj^it- 
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look, insight of great colleges and uni- 
versities. To have in a community 
such a high school is to bring to the 
community the best thought and in- 
spiration that has come down to the 
world in the realm of science and 
knowledge. A great church is in dy- 
namic touch with the churches of all 
Christendom. A great library brings 
the wealth of letters from the ends 
of the earth. To be institutionless, 
therefore, is almost to be cut off from 
the world of thought. This is to be 
out of the current of the great throb- 
bing life of the time. No wonder a 
farmer who realized his loss in the 
wealth of life, if not too late, moves 
from an institutionless community 
into the stream of institutional life. 
Resigned to the idea that institutions 
belong to the town, the farmer nat- 
urally met the social deficiency in 
farm life by leaving farming if he 
craved institutions. It scarcely oc- 
curred to anybody in America prior to 
1908 that farmers should have hospi- 
tals, either general or maternity ; 
municipal electric power plants for 
barn and house; real libraries of a 
modern sort ; high schools ; great 
churches of nobility and distinction. 
Least of all did the general run of 
farmers believe these institutions 
possible for them while in country 
residence. But when farming came to 
be generally understood to deprive 
people of the social privileges, and it 
was found that a constant stream of 
successful farmers, right at the 
height of their success on the farm, 
were leaving the farming enterprise 
in order to have a chance at the in- 


stitutional life of the world, then the 
American economist points out that 
agriculture and the whole movement 
toward scientific farming is being 
weakened by the withdrawal of the 
seasoned farmers from the land. The 
American economist, therefore, it is 
who takes up the cry and call of 
Roosevelt and raises the question how 
can the farm land be provided with 
humanizing institutions, so as to keep 
the farmer on the land and not 
weaken food production and Ameri- 
can citizenship itself. 

IV. 

The Need of a Scientific Knowledge 
Of Country Life Conditions 

This is a question that everybody 
wants answered. How can a farm 
community be endowed with commu- 
nity-ness? How can it be organized? 
How can it have institutions? How can 
it share in the rise of the human tide 
of knowledge? How can the farm 
population become like other folks? 
To answer this question requires a 
pretty thorough knowledge of the 
various conditions and limitations of 
country life. This means a need for 
scientific knowledge of the human 
side of the farm life even as we have 
eagerly sought a knowledge of farm 
crops and animals. Whatever the 
skepticism about the country com- 
munity’s surrendering its secrets to 
investigation, it may be stated with 
assurance that it is possible now to 
make a social analysis of a rural com- 
munity with almost the same confi- 
dence that we can make chemical 
analysis of soils. We can separate all 
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the major human elements and fac- 
tors. We can trace them. We can clas- 
sify their effects. We can tell what a 
community lacks, or what surplus it 
has. Statistics will play a good part. 
But appreciation will play the leading 
role. Appreciation will interpret the 
statistical, and statistics will correct 
the impressions of appreciation. 

V, 

Principles of Organization of Rural 
Community Life 

Although it is not yet possible to 
give a full answer to the question how 
to organize an unorganized farm 
population and bring the spiritual 
goods of the world to the farm door 
step just as the rural mail now de- 
livers the daily newspaper, some 
principles of the process are certain 
beyond question. 

In the first place it is now recog- 
nized that organizing a country popu- 
lation is not a surgical operation to 
be performed either crudely while the 
patient suffers the pain of an ampu- 
tation nor while he is asleep under the 
Influence of an opiate or anaesthetic ! 
Rather the rural human situation is 
one of imperfect community nerve 
coordination. All the delicacy of a 
nerve specialist is required in a com- 
munity adviser — one who knows his 
patient has plenty of social power and 
coordinating capacity, but who real- 
izes that years of open country aloof- 
ness and isolation have wrought in 
the habit of a whole people institu- 
tional prostration. Timidity about 
community copartnership prevails. 
Strong in individual action and fami- 


ly action, whole groups of farm folk 
feel unable to lace up and tie an insti- 
tutional shoe-string. 

Right here is where we need the 
hope, optimism, and idealism of an 
Emerson, who will first of all beget 
in farm life groups the belief in their 
ow n social ability, in their capacity to 
produce and maintain institutions as 
well as any American social group. 
The Emersonian message, “Trust thy 
self,” “Courage,” institutional cour- 
age needs to be conveyed, assumed, 
taken for granted — and so inspired. 

In the second place, it is fairly plain 
that whatever organization shall be 
brought to pass will be brought about 
by farm people themselves. They 
will finally tie their own social shoe 
strings! Nobody else can do it for 
them. No outsider can perform this 
task for them. No college, no univer- 
sity, no governmental agency can act- 
ually carry this process on. 

In the third place, the seeds of farm- 
er institutions, farmer social life, will 
not be exotic, brought from afar, 
from a foreign land and clime. They 
will be native. They are to be sought 
among the farm people of America 
themselves. 

The seeds exist. In every state we 
may be sure are the native beginnings 
of just what we seek and need. It was 
a long process which took the native 
corn of Ameri(» and bred it up to a 
corn-belt corn, a high altitude corn, 
a high latitude corn. No one is seek- 
ing now a wholly new cereal to take 
the place of corn ; a wholly new fiber 
to take the place of cotton ; a wholly 
new animal to take the place of the 
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cow, the horse, the pig. The best is 
found as near as possible to the local- 
ity and the beginning of breeding up 
is made. 

VI. 

Search for the Best Social 
Achievements of Rural Communities 

The significant out-standing guide- 
post to country life habilitation, 
therefore, is to find out the best be- 
ginnings of social life in every rural 
community, in every county, in every 
state, in the whole nation. The guide- 
post reads, “To country life organ- 
ized, breed up the best you already 
have.” As agriculture itself begins 
where the farmer stands, so a better 
farm life will begin where the partic- 
ular farm community stands. What 
are the best things extant is the great 
quevStion. We can get along very well 
without piling up the failures, the 
short-comings, the evils of farm life. 
It does not help the nervous patient 
who is confirmed in the belief that he 
cannot tie his own shoe string, to tell 
him the whole list of his weaknesses, 
incapacities and sins. No more will it 
encourage a farm population to recite 
to them their deficiencies. The best 
things they ever did and do — these are 
the things to inventory and bring to 
the front. Here is where the tiny coun- 
try school district survey by school 
children comes in to count up the 
prideful achievements of the district 
— crops, yields, qualities, utilities. 

From the point of view of a state, 
the state college, the state university, 
the paramount function here is to 
hunt out all the best social habits. 


social institutions, social practices al- 
ready indigenous among the farm 
population of that state. These “best 
things” should be carefully garnered, 
hung up in everybody’s view, cured, 
and handed out for seed in the state. 

vn. 

A Type of Rural Art Which Will 

Interpret Scientific Agriculture 

I cannot let this occasion go by 
without a protest against the pre- 
vailing t5T)e of art in America which 
perpetuates the hoe-man and peasant 
in picture, sculpture, poetry, and ad- 
vertising. The American rural engi- 
neer, as a matter of fact, is displacing 
the plodding peasant. The rural dieti- 
cian in the house is displacing the 
woman with the rake in the field. The 
pride of the modern farmer is in his 
product — ^not in his tool. No wonder 
people take for granted that farm life 
is impossible when art blazes abroad 
the woman bending in the potato 
field, the disheveled farmer with hoe 
and cradle in hand. Those responsible 
for art in America should throw their 
influence into the balance for a new 
country life, by giving us an art inter- 
pretation which shows the pride of 
the great t5T)es of wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, cotton, animals! 

I looked over recently a book en- 
titled “The Landscape Beautiful.” 
One leading picture was a potato 
field. The potatoes were dug and laid 
in long rows on the ground. A long 
figure was in the field, a woman in 
the very foreground, in the posture 
of picking these potatoes from the 
ground. The bushel basket was nearly 
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full A bag of potatoes stood in the 
background at the end of the row. 
Evidently the woman must lug this 
basket to the end of the field and 
empty into the bag. Beautiful? A 
stigma upon the American farm, 
American farming — yes, and upon 
the American College of Agriculture. 

I recently saw an advertisement in 
one of our leading journals, boosting 
for a certain book as an aesthetic addi- 
tion to our literature. A quotation 
was given from the book. Here is the 
substance of it: “We can boast in 
America of as picturesque a peas- 
antry as Europe can show. The tat- 
tered happy Negro, his log cabin, his 
mule and plow, his barefoot chil- 
dren.” Boast of a tattered Negro farm- 
er! Picturesque peasantry, forsooth! 
If agriculture is to be stigmatized by 
city artists who unconsciously are 
living in the hoe age, then let's hunt 
up a counter current of artists who 
appreciate scientific farming and the 
possibilities of organized, satisfying 
country community life. Let's have 
some new symbols of rural art which 
will portray the inherent beauty of the 
beautiful products grown out of a 
wonderful soil under the eye of God. 

vm. 

Shrines of Human Hope 

And now lest I shall fail to reckon 
with the hard facts which the farmer 
community faces in this slow process 
of socializing country life, let me ad- 
mit that the attempt to lace and tie 
the rural social shoestring is attend- 
ed with ups and downs, failures, mis- 
takes, depressions. What resource 


shall the farmer, the extension work- 
er, the county agent, the home demon- 
strator have in time of inevitable 
despair? 

Let me be personal at this juncture, 
and tell you how I regain my rural 
hope out of the night of despondency. 
I sat a few years ago in a small room 
as one of a group of rural workers 
with Sir Horace Plunkett. A small, 
slight built, gray figure with kindly 
hopeful eyes. I said to him, “Sir 
Horace, was it easy to get cooperation 
started among your Irish farmers?” 
The little gray figure leaned alertly 
forward in his chair and said: “I 
visited fifty communities with all my 
plans and pleas before a single one 
accepted cooperation.” When I am in 
despair I think of Sir Horace Plun- 
kett and the first fifty Irish farm 
communities. 

When the war broke on the world 
I was in Norway, on my way to 
Germany to study for the University 
of Wisconsin, the German farm vil- 
lage. I changed my plans and went to 
the farming communities of Den- 
mark. There I saw the wonderful 
Danish country school, the Danish 
folk high school, the Danish peasants' 
high school. I saw whole communities 
of small farmers who got their sur- 
plus living off from three to seven 
acres of land, from rearing rabbits, 
bees, a cow, a how — I saw them put- 
ting their little surpluses together into 
this wonderful peasants’ high school 
for their children. I heard their mas- 
ter teacher tell with sublime religious 
ardor of how necessary it was that 
the farm boys and girls of Denmar)^ 
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should be connected up, by living 
great Danes, with the great Danes of 
their whole wonderful history. “The 
living word” to living Danes should 
make them all links in the historical 
Danish chain. I came back to Ameri- 
ca and knew down in my heart of 
hearts that if the Danish peasant 
farmer in the course of fifty years 
could come to Danish community or- 
ganization, the great farmers of 
America could do the same. When de- 
pressed in my own weakness, I think 
of little Denmark and rural hope for 
America once more glows anew. 

But as an antidote for my deepest 
despair, when Plunkett’s face fails to 
come back to me, and Denmark seems 
like a dream, I conjure up to my vivid 
memory the actual farm men and 
women of America I have known — 
men and women who have had faith 
and courage in farm life. I think of 


the community of ordinary farmers 
in which I lived for thirteen years. 
I recall their masterful maintenance 
of institutions ; the academy, the 
churches, the grange, the clubs, the 
cooperative creamery, college bred 
farmers and farm housewives. And 
I rise to my feet and say : “The seed 
is here. The soil is here. Rural or- 
ganization in America will come.” My 
hope burns anew. 

Conclusion 

In closing, may I ask you to read 
your Emerson again, and cheer your 
heart with faith in the common man 
and in the common task ; faith in the 
farmer as a thinker and organizer; 
faith in the native seed of rural social 
life. And when dark days come and 
rural hope burns low, seek out some 
shrine where rural light breaks 
through and rural hope once more is 
kindled. 


My Philosophy of Rural Life* 

By Charles Josiah Galpin 


Introduction 

The title ef this paper, “My Phi- 
losophy of Rural Life,” may lead 
the hearer to anticipate a juicy 
morsel from the speaker’s inner ex- 
perience — something after the man- 
ner of De Quincy’s Confessions of an 
Opium Eater; or, the avowal of an 
unpopular creed, like John Henry 

* Address delivered at the Virsfinia Poly- 
technic Institute, before the* Institute of 
Rural Affairs, AugvMt i, 19S0 


Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
(Defense of His Own Life) ; more 
likely, however, just another ro- 
mance, like Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. As a matter of fact, I am not 
going to break the suspense by plead- 
ing guilty beforehand to any of these 
surmises. I do reserve the right to 
present a personal view of rural life 
— my view. I also claim the privilege 
of being serious. However much it is 
in vogue these days to ridicule phi- 
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losophy, philosophy does still imply an 
attempt to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. If I give way to a strain 
of romantic sentiment about iUx*al 
life, I claim some indulgence on the 
ground that I come of a long line of 
farmers who, since 1650 in the Colo- 
nies, both in Virginia and in other 
States, have lived the life we discuss 
today. 

By way of further introduction, 1 
wish to acquaint you with a peculiar 
repugnance of mine, which you will of 
course consider a bias and duly allow 
for in your final judgement. My 
special antipathy, to be perfectly can- 
did with you, is, in the struggles of 
men, to see wealth, either public or 
private, made the great goal of living 
at the sacrifice of personality. I have 
an abhorrence of money-making, for 
example, at the expense of character ; 
an abhorrence of the continued ac- 
cumulation of family property, while 
the family is left intellectually im- 
poverished. I hate to see a public 
regime under which wealth-getting 
stands in the fore-ground, and men, 
women, and children — their human 
values and character interests and 
satisfactions — stand in the back- 
ground. To illustrate this antipathy 
a little further, in the field of agricul- 
ture, I look with a great deal of sus- 
picion upon the demand for “corpora- 
tion farming.” The intellectual atmos- 
phere out of which emanates this cry 
for “corporation farming,” “large- 
scale farming” for “mass production” 
is highly charged I fear, with desire 
for the creation and amassing of 
wealth, without due respect to the 


effect upon the personalities of the 
farmers involved. My inclination to 
question every profit-making scheme, 
put up to farmers on the plea of 
sound economics — question it, I say, 
until it is clear that the human beings 
involved in the venture will not suf- 
fer in mind, body, or soul is a cause 
of some embarrassment to me with 
economists, and it may prove an em- 
barrassment to me with you today. 
Now let me jump into the middle of 
my theme. 

I. 

My General Formula for Rural Life 

Agriculture is and has been the oc- 
cupation of the yeoman type of man 
— the commoner, the ordinary run of 
men and women of normal, all-round 
instincts and abilities. Agriculture 
has always been, still jm in fact, and 
probably always will be, an occupa- 
tion of moderate economic reward. 
Manual labor in farming is mixed 
with intellectual effort. This will 
probably always be the case, in spite 
of the “machine age” appearing on 
the horizon of agriculture. My phi- 
losophy embraces all these normal, 
instinctive characteristics of farmers 
dressed in the costume of moderation. 

I see, therefore, in the farmer of the 
future, no great essential change in 
character, behavior, or satisfactions. 
Being just a run-of-the-mine man, a 
generic racial pattern, perhaps the 
most typical man any occupation pro- 
duces, the farmer will live a life on 
the broadest base of experience that 
life presents. We may expect that the 
normal instincts of the race will ap- 
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pear fulfilled in him, in regard to 
variety and average intensity. Just 
because the farmer is a normal, 
generic, broad-based type, there are 
certain qualities which we shall hard- 
ly see fulfilled in the farmer, and the 
absence of these qualities must be in- 
cluded in my philosophy. Let me 
enumerate a few of these. 

1. Farming will not be the occupa- 
tion of those who aim at great wealth. 
The millionaire is an industrialist. 

2. Farming is hardly compatible 
with the highly specialized aptitude of 
genius, whether of a scientific, artis- 
tic, or ethical nature. Robert Burns 
was a poor specimen of farmer ; leav- 
ing the farm, he became a great poet. 

3. Farming is not adapted to celi- 
bates, those who do not marry. 
Celibacy is an abnormality, or a 
specialty. Asceticism of any kind 
is not farm-bred. Neither is epicur- 
ism, on the other hand. The farmer 
takes his pleasure in small doses as he 
goes along in connection with his 
routine life. Moderation is the key- 
note of agriculture. 

From the basic character of the 
farmer, I make a very important in- 
ference. I deem it folly to attempt to 
convert farm people into personali- 
ties that, for their inner satisfactions 
*and contentments in life, depend upon 
the social activities of cities. The 
American city is the habitat of ex- 
ceptional or specialized, and under- 
normalized individuals and is run in 
their interest. The city, in its insti- 
tutional adjustment to city people, has 
built up varieties of Recreational re- 
lief for its workers, varieties of edu- 


cational and social activities, es- 
pecially adapted to characteristics of 
city people. There are points of con- 
flict between city and country be- 
havior, and necessarily some points of 
difference in the facilities, appli- 
ances, and modes of activity utilized 
in each type of behavior. To urbanize 
the farmer in his own habitat is sim- 
ply to take the first step to remove 
him from his natural setting, that is, 
to destroy him as a farmer. The 
values of farm life and labor are con- 
ditioned by a mode of experience and 
joy of living, which naturally dry up 
and wilt under ultra city ideals. If, 
for example, farm youth are taken 
with the glamour of the untrammeled 
unmarried life of many city men and 
women, they are so far unfitted for 
farm life. If the every-minute dainti- 
ness of city apparel haunts the farm 
girl, she so far becomes unfitted to 
take her part in a life where special 
daintiness can be only occasional. 
With this general statement of form- 
ula of my philosophy of rural life, let 
me consider the matter more partic- 
ularly from several points of view. 

n. 

From the Point of View Of 
Professional Workers for 
Agriculture 

My philosophy of rural life would 
restrain economists, extension work- 
ers, and other professionals in the 
fields of agriculture from carrying 
the economics of city industry over 
bodily to agriculture. The economics 
of the city factory is adapted to fac- 
tory workers who are satisfied to do 
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each a special little part of a whole 
task. They are willing to do this small 
part of a joint task under control, 
differing little from military control ; 
they get relatively a high wage ; live 
their life out of work hours as in- 
dependently as possible, to compen- 
sate for a very dependent, military 
obedience in work hours. 

The farm and the factory differ 
essentially at the point of freedom. 
If the economist makes a factory out 
of land for crop and animal produc- 
tion, introducing military control 
with large-scale units, piece work, 
specifications, he destroys the pecu- 
liar character cf the yeoman, the man 
who owns himself, directs himself, 
and has a judgment based upon in- 
dependence. 

Therefore, I would say, let the econ- 
omist of agriculture begin his plans 
with a thorough consideration of the 
human factor, its limitations and 
ideals, and fit his economic schemes 
to the character of the farmer. 

m. 

Prom the Point of View of The 
Sociologist of Rural Life 

My philosophy calls upon the soci- 
ologist of rural life to aim at the es- 
tablishment and development of a 
rural culture and rural civilization 
which shall be in thorough harmony 
with the life of the yeoman, a very 
general type of human being who 
creates a society whose flower is the 
family. To socialize the farmer out 
of family life is to destroy the yeo- 
man, and to substitute something 
again like another city type of civili- 


zation for the most precious element 
of human living. I have no fear of 
this blunder on the part of the soci- 
ologist, if he gives due weight to the 
character of the farmer, as influenced 
by his contacts with land, sky, sweet 
air, sunshine, great spaces, love of 
growing things, love of animals — in 
fine, to the farmer's cooperation with 
nature. The sociologist will seek to 
give the farmer and his family such 
access to group life as will enrich, 
carry on to fulfillment, the life and 
behavior of the farmer, but in no 
sense tend to uproot the farmer, de- 
stroy his character, and adapt him 
to another habitat and mode of life. 
Great scope exists for social contacts 
in farm life, which however, hold the 
family securely at the center. The ru- 
ral sociologist will be glad to see the 
farmer breathe his native country 
air ; he will not attempt to make him 
over socially in order that he may 
breathe the air of cities, like one to 
the manner born. 

rv. 

From the Point of View of The 
Statesman 

Statesmen must give rural life a 
chance for its own kind of life. Rural 
life is not to be exploited by states- 
men either for mass production, or 
cheap food, or cheap labor. The right 
to a high point of development within 
his own mediuhi of work and living is 
manifestly due the farmer from the 
statesman, wherever legislation 
touches the farmer. The statesman 
will admit a difference between farm- 
er and city man, but not a difference 
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of inferiority for the farm and su- 
periority for the city. I have never 
admitted that the farmer is an in- 
ferior human being. The worth of the 
farmer to the nation will be held in 
the mind of the statesman; not only 
his mechanical value as a food pro- 
ducer, but his intrinsic worth as the 
bulwark of the commoner, the inde- 
pendent thinker, the yeoman. Not 
only will the statesman recognize the 
farmer’s value as an independent 
political conservative, but he will 
recognize his family ideal as the 
rock upon which the nation rests. The 
biological significance to the nation 
of the farmer’s family, and the socio- 
psychic value of his family life will 
never desert the true statesman’s 
judgment. If the city is doomed to 
destroy human beings in its process- 
es, and not to produce them, as at 
present is the case in American cities, 
then the farmer becomes the father 
of his country, and the farm woman 
becomes the mother of the nation. 
There seems little remedy for doom to 
the city as a biological center of the 
nation. The very nature of the city — 
its work its high cost of space — dooms 
it as a birthplace. The father and 
mother of the nation live on the farm ; 
and statesihen must recognize this 
fact or go wrong as leaders of nation- 
al thought. 

V. 

From the Point of View of the 
Farmer 

My philosophy of rural life en- 
visages the farmer as a bitter-end 
resister to all attempts oT benevolent 


agencies to metamorphose him, a 
child of nature, into a creature of ur- 
ban habits, under any plea, especially 
the plea of efficient mass production 
and a creator of more wealth. The 
farmer still instinctively holds pre- 
cious his freedom in work and in life. 
He will be the first to doubt the sani- 
ty of giving up management of his 
little farm for the promise of high 
wages in an industrialized, militar- 
ized farm. He will be the first to see 
the demotion in being reduced to the 
level of a hired man, when asked to 
join the collective farming corpora- 
tion. In fact, the farmer’s slow ac- 
ceptance of social reforms grows out 
of his determination to preserve his 
main qualities and live and work in 
character. 

After watching for twenty years 
the resistance of the ordinary farmer 
to the benevolent attempts of many 
to make him a rich man, I am ready 
to be thankful for his slowness to 
give in to the schemers who besiege 
him in his own interest. 

VI. 

From the Point of View of the 
Farm Woman 

I have called the farm woman the 
mother of the nation. My philosophy 
of rural life holds to that statement. 
It is not so much now that I call upon 
all to honor her for this ; but it rather 
is that I call upon all to recognize this 
function of the farm woman, in order 
that this function be enriched, as- 
sisted, fulfilled, and not destroyed. If 
you persist in urbanizing the farm 
woman, you in reality are by so much 
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withdrawing from her her present 
proud distinction. 

She cannot accept the lure of the 
city, its ideals, adaptations, limita- 
tions, and remain the bulwark of the 
family. Fill her mind with love of the 
treasures of art — the things made 
by man out of insensate materials — 
and she will wane in love of the treas- 
ures of living children ; for where her 
treasure is, there will her heart be 
also. This is not to discredit art; but 
it is to say that a profound gulf lies 
between the art of things and the art, 
so to apeak, of persons. Choose, the 
woman must — to be happy in helping 
create children, or to be happy in 
creating things. The genius of the 
farm is its relation to life ; the genius 
of the city is its relation to things. 
The farm breathes of nature ; the city 
sticks out with art. The farm woman 
is a nature woman; the city woman 
is an art woman. Each has her place 
and function. But the farm woman 
resists being made into a city woman. 
And well she may, for her part al- 
ready is a noble one — mother of the 
nation. 

Conclusion 

T believe in the farmer, in the farm 
woman, and in the farm child. They 
are a base from which races spring, 
just as the earth is a base from which 
all things spring. I believe in the 
farm family, as a group out of which 
springs spontaneously the best we 
know in socialization. I believe in a 
rural culture of its own kind, de- 
signed'to preserve the farmer and his 
family in their role. I believe in keep- 
ing the farmer liberty-loving, free. 


independent, so far as may be con- 
sistent with a free cooperation by un- 
derstanding and agreement with his 
fellows. I believe in a machine farm- 
ing which does not destroy the farm- 
er in creating production. I believe 
in many small farms, as well as many 
large farms ; for I remember that the 
farmer of small circumstances wants 
a farm of his own, and many farm- 
minded, domestic men and women, 
even though they carry on an occupa- 
tion outside of farming, cherish the 
small farm as a habitat for the fami- 
ly. 1 believe in a high standard of 
living for farmers, measured in 
terms of real comfort for man, wo- 
man and child, as well as in health, 
useful knowledge, and leisure. I be- 
lieve in the American type of farmer, 
whose freedom is above that of the 
European peasant. The freedom of 
the American farm woman to develop 
the home rather than to be bound to 
the field and the stall is the best index 
that America has forever rejected 
peasantry. I believe in the education 
and schooling of farm children to a 
point as high as is consistent with 
their constructive role and function 
in the nation. I believe in farm science 
and homemaking for the farmer and 
his wife and children. I believe in a 
free play in agriculture and country 
life for human motives other than the 
profit-making niotives — for motives 
of pure sentiment, family history, 
prestige and pride; for motives of 
patriotism, and love of locality, land- 
scape, horizon; for motives of re- 
ligion, and self-sacrificing duty to 
community. I believe in protecting 
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farmers from political and economic 
subjection. The cry for ‘‘cheap food” 
is a danger signal of exploitation. 
I believe in the farmer’s understand- 
ing the social ways of men, how hu- 
man society functions and how legis- 
lation and economic control come 
about among men in both city and 
country. So the farmer shall not be 
outwitted by sharpers in the name of 
politics, business, or patriotism. 

When the fancy of men breaks out 
in screeds about the national waste 
that is present in the family type of 
farms and praises the economic 
glories of great corporation farming, 
I smile a smile of sympathy; for I, 
too, have indulged my fancy, in the 
matter of farming, anticipating the 
period some hundreds of years hence 
when crops shall be grown auto- 
matically under a roof, with artifi- 
cial watering, artificial sunshine, and 
artificial feeding of plants with speci- 
alized plant soups made from soils; 
for soil is after all for plants only a 
bargain pile of semi-assorted food. 
It does seem anomalous to make the 
potato plant or the wheat plant go 
on hunts underground, pasturing for 
their food through rootlet mouths at 
the end of a'tight root tether. The use 
of the soil to support the anchored 
pfant may theoretically be done away, 
and then a system of feeding, forced 
feeding of plants under roofs, by 


streams of soups flowing into their 
open mouths, would transform farm- 
ing into an actual life factory. 

This fancy of mine, when put into 
practice, to save the population of the 
world forsooth, will transform the 
farmer ; but 1 am sure that you and I 
need not now figure out the changes 
to rural life under this fanciful 
regime. Nor need we take very seri- 
ously yet corporation farming, that 
other fanciful scheme of business 
thinkers. What we must take serious- 
ly is our own attempts to make some- 
thing else out of the farmer than a 
farmer. I believe in the pride of a 
farmer at being a farmer. Let him 
have as good a single-family house as 
science can design, but don’t set up 
apartment hotels and tenements in 
rows for farmers, as I have seen on 
certain great estates. Let him have 
his great consolidated school and high 
school ; but train his children 
to habits of thought which sup- 
port rural society. Don’t let rural 
schools undermine the farm, and 
cause the farm woman to abandon the 
family ideal. My philosophy of rural 
life, in a nutshell, is this : The nation 
is always in sore need of a yeomanry, 
independent, generic, potent. Build up 
the farmer where he is on his yeo- 
man base. In attempts to improve 
your yeoman, don’t so metamorphose 
him that you destroy him. 
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The above is the title page of a 
book of which there exists but one 
copy in the world. It contains sixty- 
two letters, some of which are quoted 
below : 

**l recall that you said, ‘Anderson! 
when you get to China, keep your 
mind clearly focused upon your one 
purpose and do not let other side in- 
terests disturb or distract you.' Then 
you said, ‘When a hunter goes into 
the swamps of North Carolina to 
shoot bear, even though his hand is 
covered with mosquitoes, he pays no 
attention to them. His attention is 
riveted clearly upon his one ob- 
jective.' " 

W. A. Anderson 

“To have come under your influ- 
ence was a significant and rewarding 
experience. Farm homes and farming 
commuDities are only beginning to 
feel the effects of your scholarly 
work, but the years ahead will un- 
doubtedly see a kind of progress that 


has been hastened by your interest in 
the human side of agriculture." 

Lita Bane 

“I am glad to have an excuse for 
paying tribute to your ov n immeas- 
urable contributions in this field, as 
pioneer researcher, effective and be- 
loved teacher, and eloquent spokes- 
man." 

Kenyon A. Butterfield 

“Any of my students will tell you 
that one particular requirement has 
been made of them, viz., acquaintance 
with ‘Rural Life' and many other of 
your books and writings. Indeed, I 
have made no apology for quoting 
you with great frequency and ac- 
knowledging that* you were one of 
my ‘patron saints' in things rural. . . 
Above and beyond this, I wish to tell 
you how much I have valued your 
personal friendship and the number- 
less courtesies received from your 
hands. I wish you many years more 
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leadership in the field dear to us 
both.” 

Malcolm Dana 

“Your pioneering vision and scien- 
tific spirit have been an inspiration 
to me personally, and an invaluable 
contribution to the development of 
our field.” 

Perry P. Dunune 

“Among the happiest memories of 
recent years are those that recall my 
informal and always informative con- 
ferences and visits with you in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere about the 
American Country Life Association, 
the West Virginia Country Life Pro- 
gram, and other mutual interests. 
No other person has contributed so 
much to my philosophy of life — rural 
and otherwise — as have you. No 
words of mine can repay the debt of 
gratitude that I owe you.” 

Nat T. Frame 

“To have a man of your vision and 
unquestioned ability and recognized 
leadership again and again champion 
the social needs of the family in 
clarion tones and scholarly language 
was indeed heartening to home econo- 
nfists. You and Doctor True were two 
never-to-be forgotten friends of the 
pioneer years in this new phase of 
education.” 

Grace E. Frysinger 

“Your insistence that the human 
element in agriculture i|» after all the 
most important thing has been a most 
salutary corrective to the tendency to 


over emphasize the more material as- 
pects of farm life.” 

W. E. Garnett 

“I congratulate you on the large 
service you have rendered to the 
study and scientific understanding of 
agricultural society in the United 
States. In my estimation, your great- 
est contribution is the leadership and 
stimulus you have exercised toward 
local, concrete survey studies in mul- 
titudes of communities throughout 
this country.” 

J. M. Gillette 

“I recall distinctly the first time I 
saw and heard you. I was just getting 
started in the field of Rural Soci- 
ology. You came to Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, at the invitation of the 
county agent to speak at the annual 
meeting of the Blair County Exten- 
sion Association. 

“It was one of your characteristic- 
ally stimulating talks and I departed 
with a whole fist full of notes tucked 
away in my pocket. You could not 
have known it, but in years following, 
the essence of that talk was carried 
throughout the state and presented 
to scores of meetings, lacking I grant 
you, the fine diction and effective 
presentation of the original but hav- 
ing some of the enthusiasm and opti- 
mism which you have always seemed 
able to pass on to others.” 

W. R. Gordon 

“Your pioneer studies in Wisconsin 
provided the methodology and the in- 
centive for similar studies in both 
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country and city. Since that time, by 
precept and example, in the capacity 
of University Professor and Govern- 
ment Official, you have encouraged a 
large number of other sociologists to 
carry on a varied program of practi- 
cal researches cutting across many 
phases and interests of rural society. 
Along with this research, and as a 
part of it, there has also grown a rich 
literature that is widely used by va- 
rious kinds of educational agencies. 
Thus, through the discovery of facts, 
the development of sound theory, and 
the general promotion of scientific 
thinking, public policy and programs 
of social action in Rural America 
have been guided, and thus Rural 
Sociology has been a real science and 
a handmaid to Rural Progress.” 

J. L. Hypes 

‘T have been greatly indebted to 
you for your inspiring lectures, help- 
ful conversations, useful books, and 
general leadership in all phases of 
town and country work. It was large- 
ly through your inspiration that I 
found a new outlook for town and 
country churches and for rural com- 
munity life, and I want to express 
my deep appreciation for all of these 
contributions which have meant so 
much to me. . . . 

“Your philosophy of life has always 
struck fire with students, audiences 
and groups wherever it has been 
mentioned and discussed, and it has 
done much toward enlarging the 
'small ^orizoned consciousness’ of 
farm people which you used to talk 
about in your classes.” 

Albert Z. Mann 


“Your ideals and methods in re- 
search and your portrayal of the 
strength and beauty of rural life will 
endure as sources of inspiration and 
guidance to the teachers and investi- 
gators in the field of rural sociology.” 

Eben Mumford 

“You have become the foremost 
figure in the study and setting forth 
of living conditions among American 
farmers. Your leadership has stirred 
up an unusually able and energetic 
group of men to do the same thing. 
So that nowhere in the world perhaps 
have rural life conditions been ex- 
amined with greater zeal and care 
than in this country.” 

Edward Alsworth Ross 

“Your bulletin on the Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity appeared while I was a gradu- 
ate student at the University of 
Chicago. I was trying to find some 
central thesis for a course in rural 
sociology and also for my own dis- 
sertation. Your method of mapping 
the rural community solved my prob- 
lem and incited my subsequent studies 
in this field. It was the chief stimulus 
in developing the study of human 
ecology in this country and I regard 
it as a major discovery in sociological 
method. 

“Great as has been our debt to you 
for your contributions to sociological 
method, I have valued even more your 
inspiring enthusiasm for country life, 
your belief in farm people and your 
insistence that human values are the 
essential basis of a sound rural policy. 
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The encouragement you have given 
many students for exploratory re- 
search in rural sociology has been 
largely responsible for the rapid ad- 
vance in this field of knowledge in the 
past two decades. For these contribu- 
tions and for the enrichment of my 
own life through your friendship 1 
am grateful to you." 

Dwight Sanderson 

"Your term of service in Washing- 
ton was epochal since during that 
period rural sociology came of age 
and entered upon a respectable career 
of its own in the academic world. 
Certainly that achievement was 
greatly facilitated by your paternal 
oversight. But such supervision was 
to be expected from one who had 
made so notable a contribution as you 
had in ‘The Social Anatomy of the 
Agricultural Community.’ That work 
gave a tremendous impetus which 
fortunately you were able to guide 
into proper channels from your high 
tower in the U. S. D. A.” 

Newell L. Sims 

"Extension work in rural sociology 
has come late into the Extension pro- 
gram. Even now, it is established 
under the name in only a few States 
but is coming forward rapidly and 
promises to become an outstanding 
feature of Agricultural Extension 
work in years to come. We want to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to you 
for our first concept of what Exten- 
sion work in rural sojciology should 
be and particularly do we want to 
acknowledge your guiding influence 


in our concept in development of our 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work, which 
now embraces over nine hundred and 
fifty thousand rural youth and ap- 
proximately ninety thousand adult 
leaders of the work. 

"You have enriched our thinking 
and helped us to see deeper and 
farther into the future in all this 
work, and I want you to know of our 
appreciation.’’ 

C. B. Smith 

"I shall never forget the address 
you made to the extension rural soci- 
ologists at Cleveland in 1930. At that 
time you told something of the story 
of your life and of the history and 
development of Rural Sociology. To 
hear a pioneer in the field point to the 
future with such optimism as you dis- 
played was an inspiration to me and 
to other younger men in the field.’’ 

R. C. Smith 

"Your visit to the Minnesota Cam- 
pus during 1928-1929 was one of the 
high lights of my school year. . . . 

"At Louisiana State University 
your life and work have been a con- 
stant inspiration to me. I think of you 
as one of those rare individuals in 
whom S3iiipathetic interest has 
neither lessened scientific insight nor 
scientific objectivity stifled sympa- 
thetic understanding." 

T. Lynn Smith 

“When I was in Russia I was fortu- 
nate to come across your ‘Rural Life’ 
which impressed me as a book written 
by a man whose heart was in rural 
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life and whose mind was fine enough 
to understand deeply the nature and 
values of the rural people. After my 
arrival in the United State? of Ameri- 
ca I was fortunate enough to meet 
you personally and then later on to 
enter into still closer association with 
you as co-author of our ‘Systematic 
Source Book.' 

“It is needless to say that the more 
I study your works and the bettei 1 
become acquainted with you the 
greater becomes my admiration and 
respect for you. It gives me sincere 
pleasure to join the group of your 
disciples and admirers and in this 
way pay deep tribute to you as the 
I)ioneer and founder of rural soci- 
ology in the United States." 

P. A. Sorokin 

“Those chats that we had in the 
rural communities of the six Euro- 
pean countries into which you led our 
Country Life group in 1926 stand out 
as some of the richest experiences I 
have ever enjoyed." 

W. II. Stacy 

“I have been a close follower of 
your work. I have been greatly bene- 
fited and influenced by your insight 
into and evaluation of rural social and 
sociological problems. I often refer 
to you as the Dean of the Rural Soci- 
ologists with all the deepest and 
fullest meanings of that term. We 
other Rural Sociologists owe very 
much to you for the pattern of the 
clear, well-balanced and long-sighted 
thinking which you have set for the 
field and those working in it." 

George H. Von Tungeln 


“I congratulate you upon your 
years of service as leader in the field 
of Rural Sociology, as organizer of 
research, and as prophet of Rural 
Life." 

Warren H. Wilson 

“More than twenty years have 
passed since I first visited you in 
^\ur lural sociological study and 
laboratory in Agricultural Hall at 
the University of Wisconsin. ... I re- 
member vividly to this day the large 
maps on the walls of your study show- 
ing the social participation of farm 
families in community activities. 
That was the first time I ever knew 
that social life could be studied that 
way. . . . Today we pay you the trib- 
ute of getting rural sociology founded 
on a solid body of facts." 

Fred R. Yoder 

On April 21, 1947, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey wrote Dr. Galpin a letter 
which reads as follows: 

“I actively remember our many 
meetings and the uplift I derived 
from them. You have made a real con- 
tribution to rural welfare in your 
governmental connections, your re- 
ligious leadership, your stimulating 
writings, and your relationships 
abroad. It happens that my main 
work has been in other fields, and 
you are one of the men on whom I 
relied for the social and economic 
side. You deserve well, and your in- 
fluence will continue.” 

At the botton of this letter, in 
Galpin's own handwriting, are the 
words: “Written when 89 years old. 
C. J. G.” 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

THE CHANGING ECOLOGICAL PATTERN IN RURAL LIFE* 


It may be assumed without elaborate 
verification that the ecological approach has 
a definite place in sociological analysis. It 
deals with the spatial distribution of human 
beings and their institutions which results 
from influences of competition as they are 
modified by culture. The purpose of this 
paper is to show how certain cultural 
changes in recent decades have affected the 
ecolofirical pattern (or patterns) generally 
recognized in rural life. 

The work of C. J. Galpin in Walworth 
County, Wisconsin about 1916 may be taken 
as a base line for analyzing ecological 
changes in rural areas/ Galpin found that 
the trade area of a town constituted a com> 
munity in the ecological sense. To use his 
own words, “It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid the conclusion that the trade zone 
of one of the rather complete agricultural 
civic centers forms the boundary of an ac- 
tual, if not legal, community, in which the 
apparent entanglement of human life is re- 
solved into a fairly unitary system of inter- 
relatedness.’"* The research of J. H. Kolb 
and others has made it clear that within the 
trade area of the rural community another 
ecological group, the neighborhood, fre- 
quently exists.* A neighborhood usually con- 
sists of ten to twenty families that have 
certain common interests as a consequence 
of proximity* of residence. 

It seems clear from an examination of 
these and subsequent studies of an ecologi- 
cal nature that whenever people in a con- 
tiguous area have common activities and in- 

* Paper read at the meeting of the Rural 
Socioloincal Society, 1947. 

' Charles J. Galpin, Rural Life. New York : 
The Century Company, 1918, pp. 70-87. 

* Ibid., np. 86-87. 

* J. H. Kolb, Rural Primary Groups. Re- 
search Bulletin 51, 1921, (Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


terests as a result of living in that area, a 
community comes into existence. The im- 
portance and identity of the community 
increases with the number of such interests. 
On the other hand, a decrease in activities 
and interests contributes to a decline of the 
community. If a sufficient number of the 
local activities and interests disappears the 
community is reduced to a neighborhood 
status. 

Since the researches referred to in the 
above paragraph appeared, inventions and 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munication have greatly affected rural life. 
The hard surfaced road, the automobile, the 
motor truck, the telephone, and the radio 
have come into general use. It is now pos- 
sible for both the farmer and his family to 
leave their neighborhood and local commu- 
nity for business or pleasure with relative 
ease. The farmer also has a much greater 
choice in the marketing of his products. 

Effects of Modern Means Of 
Communication and Transportation 

What has been the effect of these develop- 
ments so far as the ecological pattern is 
concerned? The outstanding result is a de- 
cline in the autonomy of the neighborhood 
and community. Now they must compete 
with other similar and larger groups in 
marketing, trade facilities, and in the ser- 
vices offered by institutions and organiza- 
tions. Consequently some towns have de- 
clined both in population and in the num- 
ber and variety of services which they offer. 
In true ecological fashion these changes did 
not occur regularly or uniformly through- 
out the country. Advantages of location, 
economic resources, and the aggressiveness 
of the people modified and continued to af- 
fect neighborhood and community relation- 
ships. In general such influences work to 
the advantage of the larger places. The 
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services remaining in any particular locality 
must be of a type which, due to their prox- 
imity to a sufficient nun.ber of homes, can 
compete with other similar services. Those 
agencies of trade that sell “convenience 
goods” can exist at strategic points, which 
may sometimes be in the open country along 
a main highway. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this type of service is the gasoline 
station and a supply of groceries which it 
frequently has for sale. Several years ago 
in an article in Social Forces* the writer 
explained that three types of trade centers 
were developing in rural areas; namely, (1) 
the primary trade center, (2) the inter- 
mediate trade center (designated as a shop- 
ping center in the previous article), and (3) 
the terminal center. A primary center is the 
first or nearest trading place for the farm 
family. It may be a small hamlet with only 
a grocery store, gasoline station, and pos- 
sibly a hardware establishment. The inter- 
mediate center ranks between the primary 
trade center and the terminal center. The 
town of a thousand population, surrounded 
by farms, would be typical. It has a limited 
number of specialty stores, such as 
shoes and jewelry. The terminal center is 
a larger place and has all the trade and 
service facilities that a family will be likely 
to need even on an intermittent basis. The 
equilibrium resulting from the inter-related 
influences of type of service, number of 
people needed to support it, and distance 
families must travel to reach a trade center 
determines if it will, or will not, have a 
particular agency of trade. Social trends 
in rural life have brought into sharper 
focus the existence of the three types of 
trade centers described in the previous 
article. 

It follows from the foregoing statements 
that a family living near a primary trade 
center will patronize it for convenience 
goods. It may go to an intermediate center 
for certain other services and to a terminal 
trade center for others which are more 
specialized. Families living near a terminal 


*C, R. Hoffer, “Services of Rural Trade 
Clenters,” Social Forces, X, 67-9. 


center will go to it for most of the services 
that they need. Thus the current ecologi- 
cal pattern represents sort of a stratified 
arrangement in which the trade area of the 
terminal center extends over that of the 
intermediate and the primary centers, while 
that of the intermediate center includes the 
primary center. This pattern may be con- 
trasted with the previously existing one in 
which each trade center supplied almost 
nM ilie services that a family needed. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 present a schematic arrange- 
ment of these relationships. 

Changes similar to those which have been 
described for trade centers have been oc- 
curring also in varying degrees among other 
services. Public health and medical facilities, 
libraries, public schools, and social services 
have shifted wholly or in part to the county 
as the territorial unit for administration. 
The county has become much more than a 
political unit in recent years. It now has 
several characteristics of a true ecological 
community. 

Changes Affecting The Neighborhood 

Ecological factors which caused a change 
in the pattern of trade communities have 
affected neighborhoods also. Some neigh- 
borhoods have disappeared entirely. Others 
have continued to exist but remain relatively 
inactive. A certain proportion have con- 
tinued to carry on their usual activities.” 

Since proximity of residence and the com- 
mon activities and interests which result 
from it determine the existence of neigh- 
borhoods, they do not increase markedly in 
size. If a neighborhood begins to support a 
variety of trade and service agencies it 
tends to lose its neighborhood status and 
becomes a small trade center community. 

The functions of neighborhoods have been 
classified by Kolb and ^Marshall as economic, 
educational, religious, and social." These 

"John H. Kolb and Douglas G. Marshall, 
Neighborhood-Community Relatiojishipe in 
Rural Society. Research Bulletin 154, Nov., 
1944, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

•Ibid., p. 61. 
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Figare 1. Schematic prcacntation of the contemporary pattern of rural trade areas. 
The solid lines from the farm family to the trade center suggest that on occasion the 
'farm family trades at centers A, B, or C. Note that trade areas orerlap. 


activities occur in various combinations. In 
the study of Dane County, Wisconsin, the 
most frequent combination of functions was 
educational, economic, and social. In Eaton 
County, Michigan, an investigation regard- 
ing this matter showed that religious and 
educational functions outnumbered all 
others.* « 

* Charles R. Hoffer, Soetal Organttation 


The distribution of neighborhoods has 
never conformed to a uniform or standard- 
ised pattern. They develop most frequently 
around a one-room school, an open country 

in Relation to Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice in Eaton County, Michigan. Special 
Bulletin 338, August, 1946, Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
p 24. 






Figure 2. Schematic preaentation of the former ecological imttem of rural trade 
communities. There was very little overlapping of trade areas. Tne broken lines suggest 
that the farm family went oiily infrequently to trade centers A and B. 

churchy or a cross-road store. If all of these from a trade center, however, may become 
institutions are present the possibilities of inactive also if the school is closed or the 
neighborhood activities are greatly en- church, club, or any other organization 
hanced. If they are absent the neighborhood which gives a neighborhood coherence dis- 
is likely to be inactive or pass out of appears. 

existence. Neighborhoods located near a The decline or actual disappearance of 
community trade center tend to decline more the neighborhood creates a problem in social 
frequently than those farther away from organization for all institutions and or- 
it. This fact was noticed in Dane County, ganizations that ifeed to come in contact 
Wisconsin, and in a study of social oragniza- frequently with a large proportion of the 
tion in Eaton County, Michigan. A similar population in a local area. The Agricultural 
trend was reported also in a detailed analy- Extension Service, for insUnce, makes ex- 

sis of Sbcial groupings in Livingston County, 

Michigan.* Neighborhoods farther away Social Groupings in Livingston County^ 

Michigan, M. A. Thesis, 1946. Michigan 

* Paul A. Miller, The Structure of Rural State College. (Unpublished) 
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tensive use of the neighborhood, but if it 
ceases to be active how can the families that 
were formerly identified with it be reached? 
This is a problem created by the changing 
ecological pattern of neighborhood life. 

The general conclusion derived from the 
foregoing analysis is that both the trade 
community and the neighborhood are less 


stable than they were three decades ago. 
The services and facilities which either a 
neighborhood or a community can provide 
are becoming increasingly important in 
determining the existence of these ecological 
units. 

Charles R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College 


ABILITY TO PAY FOR DENTAL CARE 


Prepared for the Illinois Dental Health 
Conference sponsored by the Illinois Dental 
Society Council on Dental Health and the 
Illinois Department of Public Health of 
Public Health Dentistry, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, November 7, 
1947. 

The shock which one gets when an other- 
wise attractive person opens his mouth and 
shows malformed or decayed teeth is not 
pleasant. When one finds a majority of our 
youth with such conditions, it becomes a 
matter of grave concern. We are told that 
malformed, decayed, or lost teeth come as 
a result of lack of proper dental care and 
diet, especially in youth. Such care should 
include regular visits to the dentist and, of 
course, such visits cost money. The fact 
that 71 percent of all village families in the 
middle Atlantic and north central regions 
of the United States included in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, published in 
1941, incurred no dental bills, indicates 
either that tliey thought they did not need 
such care or that they could not afford it. 
The study reports that even in the income 
classes above $2,000, more than one-fifth of 
the families had no expenditures for dental 
care; only 14 percent of those in the class of 
$250-1499 made outlays for care of teeth.' 
This was before World War II. 

An earlier study by the Committee on the 


' “Family Expenditures, for Medical 
Care.” Washington: U. S. t). A. Misc. Pub. 
No. 402, 1941, p. 20. 


Costs of Medical Care* came to the con- 
clusion that adequate dental care could then 
be obtained only at a price beyond the reach 
of at least one-half of the population. More 
recently a study made in 1941 by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture showed that farm families of low 
incomes ($250 to $500) spent about the 
same proportion of their medical dollar for 
dental care as those with incomes from 
$2,000 to $8,000, but that in each case it 
was not much more than 10 percent of the 
total dollar spent for physician's care, den- 
tal care, eye care, hospital care, medicines 
and drugs, and other medical needs.* The 
Reed study showed the cost per family in 
10 states should be $44 for adequate dental 
care in 1929. This is less than half of what 
it would be today. Studies of actual farm 
family expenditures for medical care in 
Illinois, for example, showed that the total 
was $68 per family in 1930, dropping to a 
low of $41 in 1932, 1937, and 1938, and 
increasing to $131 in 1946.* The 1946 figure 
was more than twice as high as the 1930 

* Louis S. Reed, “The Ability to Pay for 
Medical Care.” Washington: The Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, 910 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., June 1933. 

* *'What Farm Families Spend for Medical 
Care.” Washington: U. S. D. A. Misc. Pub. 
561. 1942, p. 6. 

* Ruth Crawford Freeman and Irene 
Crouch, “Past Experiences Key to Future 
Planning.” Urbana: Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, HEE- 
3409, 1947. 
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fifirure; without question costs for dental 
care increased in similar proportions. 

The United States Department of A^- 
culture study showed that all middle-income 
farm families spent an average of but $8; 
that those who had dental expense spent 
about $20. This study showed, too, that those 
spending the least for medical care spent less 
than half as much for dental care as those 
spending most for medical care. Further- 
more, middle-income farm families spent a 
larger share of their medical dollar for den- 
tal care than did village families but some- 
what a smaller share than did urban fami- 
lies. They spent more for physician’s care, 
medicine and drugs, and eye care than did 
families in towns and cities. 

If we assume that dental care costs are 
10 percent of the total medical care costs, 
then the Illinois farm families spent only 
$6.30 per year in 1946 for dental care. The 
low income families ($1,000 to $1,499) spent 
$3.10, compared with $26.90 for the high 
income group ($3,000 and over). If, as was 
shown by the Reed study, $44 should have 
been spent by a family for adequate dental 
care in 1929, then it would have risen at 
least to $80 in 1946. Thus the farm families 
in the highest income group ($3,000 and 
over) in Illinois spent less than a third as 
much as was needed for adequate dental 
care in 1946. The low income groups spent 
less than five percent as much as needed 
for adequate care. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
study compares expenditures for medical 
care for farm, village, and city families for 
the various income groups. The amount 
spent for medical care was about $30 for 
farm and $26 for village, town and city 
families with incomes under $600. Farm 
families in every income group except those 
receiving $3,000 to $6,000 spent more, 
though only a few dollars, than did the 
other types of families. Hence what is ex- 
pended by farm families in income groups 
under $3,000 is about the same as for 
similar income groups in villages, towns, 
and citfes. However, we must recognize that 
in 1941 more than half of all farm families 
had incomes of less than $1,000, whereas 


fewer than half of the village and only a 
fourth of the town and city families had 
incomes lower than $1,000. Even as late as 
1946 one-third of the farm families had 
incomes of less than $600.* In 1941 only 40 
percent of the farm families purchased 
dental care; and only 60 percent of the 
village, town, and city families purchased 
dental care, according to the USD A study. 

That cost of medical (including dental) 
care was a deterrent to securing adequate 
...ire shown by a Virginia study; 86 
percent of 565 families spent an average 
of $66 ; 15 percent spent an average of $100. 
The yearly cost of medical and dental care 
in 1937 was computed to be at least $112 
per family under the most efficient means 
of preparing for medical costs and provid- 
ing medical services; in 1947 it would prob- 
ably be not less than $200 ; hence many fami- 
lies in Virginia feel that high costs pre- 
vent them from obtaining all the medical 
and dental care needed.* 

The need for dental care is greater, it 
seems, than can be taken care of, because 
there are not enough facilities or because 
people feel they cannot afford the cost. The 
Virginia study cited above showed that 
nearly 90 percent of 61,000 children ex- 
amined had defective teeth, regardless of 
race or residence. Defective teeth was a 
major cause for rejection by selective ser- 
vice boards in World War II. A report of 
results from health examinations of school 
children in a suburb south of Chicago in 
1947 showed eight out of ten children with 
defective teeth. A Missouri study showed 
that almost two-thirds of the male 
population among 4,131 Farm Security 
Administration clients of southeastern 
Missouri did not possess a full set of teeth; 
over one-third aged 16 to 24 had missing 
teeth.’ Moreover, 46.3 percent of 970 males 

“‘‘The Farmer Goes to Town.” Fortune 
Manatine. Vol. 36, No. 4. n. 89. 

• Leland B. Tate, “TTie Health and Medi- 
cal Care Situation in Rural Virginia.” 
Blacksburg: V. P. I. Bulletin 383, 1944. 

’ C. E. Lively and Herbert F. Lionberger, 
“The Physical Status and Health of Farm 
Tenants and Farm Laborers in Southeast 
Missouri.” Columbia: Mo. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Preliminary Report No. 2, 1942. 
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examined possessed one or more dental 
caries; half the males under 46 years of 
age had dental caries. More than one-third 
had diseases of the ^ms ; 66.4 percent over 
46 years of age had diseased gums. A recent 
(1946) Michigan study of symptoms re- 
ported by 1,219 farm families showed that 
the most frequent symptom was toothache, 
accounting for 10.4 percent of all symptoms 
reported " The highest percent (68) report- 
ing symptoms were in the low income (un- 
der $1,000) group, yet 38.9 percent of those 
receiving incomes over $3,500 reported 
symptoms. 

What can we conclude from the above? 
Without question, many people, especially 
those in the low income groups, do not get 
adequate dental care. An alarmingly high 
percentage of our children have defective 
teeth. Probably a third of the youth in mid- 
dle and low income families have already 
lost some teeth ; probably half of those over 
46 years of age have missing teeth; more 
than half have dental caries or diseased 
gums. Would there be these large propor- 
tions if our children, youth, and adults were 
getting adequate dental care? 

The coat of adequate dental care seems to 
be prohibitive to many people. Even those 
in good financial circumstances spend only 
one-fourth as much as they should for ade- 
quate dental care; those in the lowest in- 
come brackets spend only five percent as 
much as they should. 

Dental care is a thing that can be neg- 
lected in favor of more pressing needs; a 
doctor’s call or the need for hospital care 

• Charles R. Hoffer, “Medical Needs of 
the Rural Population in Michigan.*’ Rural 
Sociology, Vql. 12, No. 2, June 1946, p. 164. 


will take precedence over the adequate care 
of teeth. Even toothache, which is a S 3 rmp- 
tom of advanced tooth decay, will be as- 
suaged by some forms of home medication 
rather than for the person to incur the cost 
of a filling or extraction. The number who 
put off dental care until the need presses 
hard, though probably decre«qng, is still 
very large. The feeling of lack of means to 
pay the immediate cost is without question 
a major deterrent to seeking adequate den- 
tal care. 

Professional dental care as a last resort 
is still far too prevalent. The cost of dental 
care could be cut considerably were people 
brought^ accept regular dental examina- 
tions and' to be willing to get corrections 
made as soon as defects are found. The 
present Illinois program for providing regu- 
lar physical and dental examinations for 
school children is, therefore, an excellent 
program and should have professional and 
community support The programs need to 
be conducted (1) so as to detect all defects 
early in the life of the child; (2) to induce 
parents to get defects corrected as soon as 
they are discovered; and (3) to make a 
practice of securing regular dental examina- 
tions. Thus the cost for dental care can be 
kept down so that most families can afford 
the service; prevention is far less costly 
than cure. Doubtless there will be some for 
whom the costs will continue to be prohibi- 
tive We should, therefore, keep an open 
mind relative to and study the merits of 
group and tax supported dental and medi- 
cal care plans. 

David E. Lindstrom. 
University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. 


REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
FONTANA VILLAGE, NORTH COROLINA 
AUGUST, 1947 


The report of this committee was limited 
to a discussion of the work of the Divisions 
of Farm Population and Rural Life, and the 
Division of Spednl Surveys. It was an out- 


growth of the work of the Committee in- 
vited to Washington by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in June of 1947 to dis- 
cuss the programs of these two Divisions. 
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This Committee remained in session from 
June 2 to 6. Since its membership over- 
lapped that of the standing research com- 
mittee of the Rural Sociologrical Society, the 
latter decided that the report of this specif.! 
committee should be adopted as the research 
committ^report to be given at the forth- 
coming fmtana meetings. In the absence of 
the Committee chairman, T. Lynn Smith, 
the report was presented by Harold Hoff- 
sommer. The other members of the special 
committee were: Howard Beers, Paul 
Landis, Charles Loomis, and Lowry Nelson. 

As a preliminary to its work, the com- 
mittee recommended that the name of the 
Division be changed to its original designa- 
tion, that is, the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life.* 

Three main questions were explored: 

(1) Which among the many aspects of 
.rural life should be singled out for attention 
by the Division in the immediate future; 

(2) What additional fields of activity are 
the proper concern of the Division in con- 
sidering future development of rural life 
studies; and, 


This change has since been officially 
made. 


(3) How can the professional resources 
in the Federal service and in the states be 
most effectively applied to these questions? 

The total report consists of seven pages. 
The outline is as follows: 

I. The Immediate Progrram 

A. Population 

B. Levels of Living 

C. Farm Laborers 

D. Rural Organizations and Insti- 
tutions 

II. Additional Fields for Research 

A. Locality Groups — Rural Neigh- 
borhoods and Communities 
B Farmers’ Organizations 

C. Rural-Urban Fringe and Part- 
time Farming 

D. Town-Country Relations 

E. Rural Schools, Churches and 
Other Institutions Serving 
Farmers 

F. Farm Housing 

G. Farmers’ Health 

H. The Rural Family 

I. Social Aspects of Land Tenure 

III, Work of the Divisior of Special 
Surveys 

TV. Federal State Cooperation 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHING 
Fontana Village, North Carolina, August, 1947 

Ph.d. Training For Teachers of Rural Sociology 


Introduction 

This paper gives some major results of a 
study of the training given to sociologists 
who were candidates for the Ph.D. and 
majored in the sociology of rural life. This 
study of training included five of the six 
universities which, in 1938-39, granted all 
of the fifteen Ph.D.’s granted during that 
year to candidates majoring in the sociology 
of rural life. 

Dr. Schultz in 1941 forecast an annual 
need for from fifteen to twenty Ph.D.’8 
with a major in the sociology of rural life. 
At present the demana is strong and prom- 
ises to increase to several times that num- 
ber. However, this is not a study of job 


opportunities. It does indicate the major 
kinds of jobs now held by rural Ph.D.’s and 
the kinds of graduate training received. It 
does attempt to bring together the essential 
facts concerning graduate training in rural 
sociology in the hope that they will form 
a basis for discussion, if not for common 
agreement. Perhaps what rural sociology 
now needs is less common agreement and 
more experimentation in its training pro- 
grams, both undergraduate and graduate. 

Some Pertinent Facts 

This study included only the training pro- 
grams for five of the six universities which 
granted all the Ph.D.’s in sociology earned 
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by rural majors in 1938-39. Three of the 
five were land-grant universities and two 
were pnvately operated. One had a separate 
department of rural sociology. One operated 
as a department within a school of educa- 
tion. Each of the other three has a depart- 
ment of sociology which includes rural 
training In the major training institutions 
in the United States rural sociology is most 
charactenslioally organized as a major 
specialization within a department of soci- 
ology. 

General information and insights were 
obtained from several other sources, includ- 
ing the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Michigan State College, and the North 
Carolina State University system. Data for 
the University of Chicago also were includ- 
ed because Chicago offered some points of 
distinction, such as high degree of special- 
ization within the field of sociology’, the 
possibility that a candidate may take all 
of his work for the Ph.D, within the De- 
partment of Sociology, and, finally, the 
fact that the Department does not train 
practitioners. 

Information also was obtained from the 
transcripts of forty rural majors and 
twenty-five other majors in sociology who 
received their Ph.D. degrees during the 
period from 1930 to 1946. Most of this in- 
formation described the graduate work 
taken by candidates at the university where 
the highest degree was obtained. Nearly 
all the candidates previously had obtained 
an M.A. or M.S. degree from some other 
institution The broader implications of this 
general cht^racteristic must be considered 
fn planning an effective training program. 
Some of you have been on both the giving 
and the receiving ends of the sociology 
program at one or more of these univer- 
sities. In a very real sense, then, this is a 
condensed summary of what you and your 
pnifessional friends have done and contem- 
plate doing to improve Ph.D. training in 
sociology. The broad scttiijg for this study 
has been presented, but the data will 
neither be presented nor analyzed in their 


entirety. Only those results are stressed 
which have some bearing on the teaching 
of rural sociology. 

Jobs Held By Majors In Rural Sociology 

Job information was available for most, 
but not all, of the 65 Ph.D.'s included in the 
sample. Some double counting resulted nat- 
urally in situations where one person held 
a position in which teaching and research 
were combined. Jobs were classified as: 
teaching in college or university, research 
in college or university, and all others. This 
last mentioned category included commer- 
cial and governmental positions, armed 
forces, social work, missionary work, and 
agricultural extension. The armed forces 
category was used seldom and only at last 
resort. Most of those still in the armed 
forces in the spring of 1946 were committed 
to some professional civilian job, and that 
job, if known, was recorded in this classifi- 
cation. 

Jobs Heij) by Sociologists Studied 


Job Classification 


student aroup 

Taechina Reaeareh 

Other Total 

Rural majors 

21 

17 

13 

51 

Other majors 

8 

4 

3 

15 

Total in this 

study 29 

21 

16 

66 

Univ. of Chicago* 34 

28 

24 

86 


* This includes all Ph.D.'s granted at the 
University of Chicago whose occupation was 
known at the time of this survey. 


Teaching is first among occupations for 
Ph.D.'s in sociology, whether rural or other. 
When extension teaching is included, the 
proportion that is teaching increases to 
nearly half. Perhaps the most striking fact 
is that more than one-fourth of the Ph.D.'s 
in sociology are in some occupation other 
than college or university teaching or re- 
search. This relatively new development is 
in line with the trend out of academic work 
noted by Hollis, who says that persons with 
Ph.D. degrees are shifting into non-aca- 
demic pursuits at a rate approximating one 
percent per year, or from eighty percent 
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academic in 1927 to sixty-five percent in 
1944/ 

It is not unusual for sociologrists to work 
in two job areas. Half of the thirty-four 
rural majors for whom job information wa^ 
obtained reported working in two areas con- 
currently. Nearly all of these were a combi- 
nation of teaching and research, but in a 
few instances college or university teaching 
was combined with some other occupation. 
Combination of teaching and research was 
less common in general sociology, where only 
one-fourth reported working in two job 
areas concurrently. 

The general distribution of jobs for rural 
majors and other sociologists is much the 
same. Teaching is first for both groups, 
followed closely by research and by other 
positions in the order mentioned. That this 
is not a function of the small sample is 
.shown by the job distribution of Ph.D.’s 
in sociology from the University of Chicago. 
The high proportion in the teaching pro- 
fession was surprising to some. 

Major Course Requirements 

Two major fields of concentration were 
required for Ph.D.’s with a major in rural 
sociology in all the universities studied. 
These major fields are (1) sociological 
theory and history of theory, and (2) re- 
search methods and statistics. Next in order 
among course requirements were social or- 
ganization and institutions, social psychol- 
ogy and social processes, anthropology, and 
the family. Requirements in all of these 
courses combined constituted a third group 
only slightly smaller than the course re- 
quirements either in theory or in research 
methods. Optional subfields in sociology and 
required minors outside the department of 
sociology taken together constituted a 
fourth group of studies nearly as important 
as any of the three major divisions already 
mentioned. 

Minor Course Work Taken by Rural Majors 

Provision for two minors outside of the 
field of sociology has been a standard re- 

' Hollis, Ernest V., Toward Improuing 
Ph.D. Programs. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council of Education, 1945. 


quirement for rural majors. Agricultural 
economics and education have been the most 
popular minor fields, and they alone ac- 
counted for more than a third of all minors. 
These are followed by sociological theory, 
anthropology, psychology, and research 
methods, which accounted for another 
third, while the remainder included such 
diverse subjects as social organization, the 
family, dramatics and population. 

In contrast to rural majors, other soci- 
ology majors seldom minored in economics 
or in education. The minor chosen most 
frequently by non-rural majors was social 
theory. When those mi noring in research 
methods, mathematics, and statistics were 
combined they equalled the number that 
chose theory as a minor. Anthropology and 
psychology were more likely to be the minor 
choices of non-rural majors. Rural soci- 
ology ranked on a par with anthropology 
and psychology as a minor subject for non- 
rural majors in sociology. 

The choice of a minor varied greatly from 
one university to another. So much did it 
vary that the choice of the minor or minors 
must be considered one of ti * most char- 
acteristic and distinctive parts of the train- 
ing program. In general, rural majors much 
more frequently selected minors outside of 
sociology than did other sociology majors. 
Specifically, while one school stressed re- 
search methods, another stressed education, 
another stressed theory, while another 
school featured agricultural economics as a 
minor subject. 

Rural majors were much more likely to 
minor in education and more of them took 
additional courses in education than did 
other sociology majors. While a third of 
the rural majors also had a minor in soci- 
ology and two-fifths had one or more 
courses in education, only one in ten of -the 
other sociology majors had taken one or 
more education courses. This superiority 
in educational training results from two 
circumstances: (1) the fact that rural 
majors in Columbia University are trained 
in Teachers College and (2) the fact that 
rural education is a popular minor at ('or- 
nell. The others, whether rural or other, 
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Minor Fields Chosen by Rural and Other Ph.D*s in Sociology, 1930-1945 


Minor field 


Number of timca ehoaen by 
Rural majora Other majon 


Economics (Gen’l. or Agr'l.) 

19 

3 

Education 

13 

0 

Sociological theory 

12 

8 

Anthropology 

Psychology (Incl. Social) 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Research methods 

5 

4 

Social organization (Incl. Inst.) 

4 

1 

Sociology of the family 

3 

0 

Population 

3 

0 

Rural sociology 

— 

6 

Mathematics and statistics 

0 

5 

Other 

11 

9 

Total 

82 

47 


do not stress courses in education. Rela- 
tively few candidates have underf^raduate 
or graduate training in education previous 
to their Ph.D. training in sociology. The 
record indicates that a larger proportion of 
rural majors take education courses, while 
a larger proportion of other majors are in 
the teaching profession. 

The obvious conclusion from this analysis 
18 that jobs held by Ph D.’s in sociology had 
a somewhat different emphasis than that 
provided by their training. While the major 
jot) emphasis was upon teaching, the major 
training emphasis was upon research. Most 
sociologists teach and most of our problems 
are teaching problems. This calls for broad- 
er training and for more training in teach- 
ing at a time when increasing specializa- 
tion within sociology is the order of the day. 


The Importance of Teaching In 
Rural Sociology 

The emphasis among rural sociologists 
is upon research and teaching, which to- 
gether constitute a major professional 
dichotomy for the rural sociologist. Ex- 
tension sociology must be included because 
extension work is an essential and major 
part of the land-grant college program. As 
extension programs in rural sociology grow 
and multiply, an increasing emphasis is 
placed upon practitioners in sociology and 
an increasing place is found for extension 
and research combinations. In conclusion, 
jobs in rural sociology are not in teaching 
or research or extension. Rural majors must 
be trained to do at least two of the three. 
Characteristically, the most frequent combi- 
nation has been teaching and research. The 


(Graduate Training in Education of Ph.D’s in Sociology, 1930-1945 




Rural majors 


other majors 


University 

Tminins in education 

Training in education 

Number of 
Persons 

Minor 

1 or more 
courses 

Number of 
Persona 

Minor 

1 or more 
courses 

Chicago 







8 

0 

1 

Minnesota 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Columbia 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Cornell 

10 

3 

3 

— 

— 



Harvard 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

. « 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

ToUl 

40 

13 

3 

25 

0 

2 
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rural sociologist must now function in two 
fields, research and either resident or ex- 
tension teaching. Even government posi- 
tions available to sociologists are coming to 
include not only research duties but also 
public relations. 

Combination jobs require combination 
training, and this central fact, more than 
any other, precludes the possibility of a lone 
specialization either in research training or 
in teacher training at those schools which 
train rural majors. Neither can a mastery 
of sociological theory be substituted for 
teacher training. Thorough training in soci- 
ological theory is an essential part of the 
equipment of rural sociologists, but it can- 
not be substituted successfully for training 
either in research or in teaching. 

The Improvement of Teaching 

Research and teaching are always with 
Us, but most rural sociologists are teachers. 
While research furnishes the life blood of 
our science, teaching is a means by which 
we inject that life blood into the lives of 
others. Just how successful we have been 
can be judged by some comments of gradu- 
ate students. One stated, “My graduate 
training spoiled me for teaching.” Another 
commented, “We have six major staff mem- 
bers, only two of whom know how to teach. 
The others just dish it out.” Another said, 
“The head of our department is a grand 
person, and all of us like him, but he is 
no teacher.” 

A professor stated, “My students feel so 
keenly the need for more content in soci- 
ology that they begrudge the time spent in 
learning to teach. . . Our education people 
teach students about teaching, instead of 
training them to teach. . . Some time near 
the end of a term I always try to take one 
of my courses apart and attempt to show 
the students how I taught it.” 

On the other side of the ledger, one said, 
”I would say that by all means they rank 
teaching first at the University of Blank, 
and I might also add that in my training at 
Blank State, when it became known that I 
intended to teach in a college or university, 

I was encouraged to take a number of edu- 


cation courses, particularly those pertaining 
to techniques of teaching.” 

Good teaching is comi>ounded of variable 
amounts of a number of different kinds of 
experience in training situations. 

1. Basic among these is study under and 
observation of professors who are good 
teachers. Most students are exposed to one 
or more good teachers — men who know not 
only what to teach but also how to teach, 
who enjoy students and like to see them 
dev»'lop, who take the time and pains neces- 
sary to do a good job of teaching. 

2. Most used of all methods is trial and 
error. We need teaching help. We throw 
a section at the advanced, or sometimes at 
beginning graduate students; the student 
tries to teach it; and everybody hopes he 
will not make too many errors. But some 
give teaching assistants so little responsi- 
bility for the course or control them so 
rigidly that the amount of teaching train- 
ing is limited. 

3. A variation of the trial and error 
method is for the young Ph.D. to take a 
teaching position for a year or two so he 
can learn to teach. 

4. Directed or supervised piactice is a 
very useful device which sometimes replaces 
the pure trial and error process. It should 
replace it oftener and more completely. Out 
of such situations come some of our best 
teachers. 

6. Formal training in education is not 
widely used in training rural sociologists. 
Understanding and mastery of the prin- 
ciples and the techniques of good teaching 
cannot be accomplished in the subject matter 
classroom. Principles of teaching must be 
applied to sociological materials. Techniques 
must be practiced in life situations, both 
classroom and extension. Not all professors 
of education are good teachers but education 
courses are useful ii\ the opinion of many 
persons who have taken them. However, few 
professors and fewer departments get to the 
point of teaching their graduate students 
how to effectively teach prospective teachers 
to teach. We need more help from our edu- 
cators to solve this problem in training 
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rural sociologists who will train tomorrow’s 
teachers. 

The groal of effective teaching will not be 
attained by the use of any one of the de- 
vices mentioned, nor by sporadic use of all 
good methods for teacher training. Improve- 
ment in teaching will come when we place 
resident and extension teaching on a par 
with research. Improvement will come from 
a combined approach and a well sustained 
campaign for improvement in teaching and 
for the training of teachers of sociologry in 
the rural field. 

Rural sociologists have good reasons for 
leading in this campaigrn. Teaching and re- 
eeareh is the major job combination in rural 
sociology. Rural sociologists already have an 
advantage from the standpoint of teacher 
training, and they will do well to increase 
that advantage. By so doing they will per- 
form an essential but neglected service to 
students and rural leaders. Furthermore, 
they will also contribute mightily to the 


public acceptance and the advancement of 
the science of sociology. 

In closing, it is recommended that the 
Rural Sociological Society go on record as 
favoring the development of a comprehen- 
sive program for improvement of teaching 
and of teacher training. Such a program 
might be developed by means of (a) a con- 
ference on teacher training, (b) a work- 
shop on teaching problems, and (c) a 
rigorous research program on the effective 
uses of various teaching techniques in resi- 
dent and extension teaching situations and 
with various types of sociological subject 
matter. Such a program would make use of 
the best work of our education specialists, 
many of whom would be willing and eager 
to work with sociologists on such a program. 

Committee on Teaching 
C. E. Lively 
Judson Landis 
Ray Wakeley, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION AND THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY TO THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COUNCIL, JANUARY 31, 1948, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


One of the circumstances which prompted 
the creation of the Joint Committee was 
the fact that Congress has been consider- 
ing Federal legislation that would provide 
funds to the states for the development of 
demonstration library programs, especially 
in rural areas. Funds would also be pro- 
vided for intensive research to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the demonstration library 
programs. 

As a result of this legislation, communica- 
tion took place between Mr. Paul Howard of 
the American Library Association, and Dr. 
Edgar A. Schuler of the Rural Sociological 
Society. At the December, 1946 meeting of 
the Society, Paul Howard was invited to 
present a paper suggesting closer coopera- 
tion between librarians apd sociologists in 
the light of this legislation. Shortly there- 


after this Joint Committee came into 
existence. 

The function of the Joint Committee as 
set forth by both organizations was to aid 
the cooperation of rural sociologists and 
librarians in studying their common prob- 
lems in relation to demonstrations of library 
service. The Joint Committee was also asked 
to devise means of helping the state agencies 
plan the demonstrations so as to become 
integral parts of rural community activities. 

As suitable point of departure for the 
Committee’s activities, the attached ques- 
tionnaire and letters were distributed to the 
various state library agencies, and to the 
rural sociology departments of the State 
Land Grant Colleges. 

A preliminary tabulation of results has 
been prepared and is attached with this 
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report. The summarization of this tabula- 
tion is shown below: 


Yes No No Reply 

Has There Been Research in 
Communications ? 

State Library Agrendes 12 28 8 

Rural Sodologists 17 22 9 

Has There Been Research in 
Library Service? 

State Library Agencies 17 23 8 

Rural Sodologists 12 26 10 

Has There Been Cooperative 
Activities? 

State Library Agendas 22 18 8 

Rural Sociologists 13 25 10 

Is There Interest In Developing 
Closer Working Relationships? 

State Library Agencies 36 6 6 

Rural Sociologists 36 2 11 


At the meetings here it was decided to go 
back for replies from both State Library 
agencies and Rural Sociologists not re- 
sponding. 

As an outgrowth of this questionnaire 
and other activities in various states a one- 
day workshop was held Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1948, immediately prior to the Con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Chicago. The objectives of this 
Workshop may be stated as follows: 

First, to permit an exchange of ideas 
and experiences between representa- 
tives of state library agencies, other 
extension librarians, and rural soci- 
ologists with regard to cooperative re- 
search activities designed to improve 
rural library services; 

Second, to assist in the development of 
close cooperative relationships between 
state library officials and rural sod- 
ologists ; 

Third, in states or areas where coopera- 
tive relationships do not now exist, to 
inform state library officials as well as 
other extension libraries of the types 
of assistance which can be rendered by 
rural sociologists, and to inform rural 
sociologists of the types of needs and 


research possibilities represented by the 

rural library programs now under way, 

or being contemplated. 

Informal discussions rather than pre- 
pared papers were the pattern of the Work- 
shop. In order to achieve the greatest 
partidpation, exchange of experiences, and 
solutions of common problems, the tech- 
nique of small discussion group reports to 
the total group were employed. 

Mr. Dun Phillips, who is Assistant Di- 
rector of Extension Service at Michigan 
State College, and in charge of the Adult 
Education Program, acted as moderator 
and chairman for the day. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Director of the 
Public Library Inquiry, participated in the 
day^s discussion and presented an evalua- 
tion and summary at its conclusion. A pro- 
gram of the day’s activities is attached to 
this report. A mimeographed report of the 
proceedings will be forthcoming. 

The spirit of the Workshop can best be 
indicated by presenting this list of projects 
submitted by the Workshop participants 
for future activities of the Joint Committee: 

1. That the Joint Committee propose to 
state and regional library associations 
meeting this year, that conferences similar 
to this one be held in conjunction with their 
meetings. 

2. That the Rural Sociological Society 
be contacted to investigate possibilities of 
holding a conference of librarians and rural 
sociologists preceding their national meet- 
ing. 

3. That the Joint Committee consider 
setting in motion plans for a conference 
to be held preceding the 1949 annual A.L.A. 
Conference. 

4. That the Joint Commmittee function as 
a clearing house for library and community 
surveys. 

5. That the Joint Committee make avail- 
able a manual of techniques on how to hold 
a workshop for rural sociologists and 
librarians on a local or state basis. 

6. That the Joint Committee investigate 
the possibilities of having a rural soci- 
ologist as a consultant at A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 
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I , That the Joint Committee define and 
describe the difference between library ex> 
periments and library demonstrations, and 
furthermore, that the Joint Committee 
establish criteria for evaluating such ser- 
vices. 

8. That a report of the workshop be sent 
all state library agencies who will trans- 
mit the information to area and local groups 
for application in their meetings. 

9. That a list of rural sociologists be 
furnished state library agencies. 

10. That the Joint Committee consider 
carrying on an activity directed toward 
the better understanding of the possibilities 
of rural library demonstrations. 

II. That a survey of the action taken on 
the regional, state and local levels as a 
result of this conference be made and the 
findings made available at either the June 
or December conference. 

12. That, as demonstrations developed, 
rural sociologists would observe the work- 
ings and the Joint Committee would channel 
information to the sociologists and see that 
they were attentive to l^e demonstration 
through its trial period. 

13. That the Joint Committee through 
the various professional journals and 
bulletins aid in the publicizing of local, state 
or regional action programs in which 


libraries and other agencies are working 
for the improvement of living. 

14. That the Joint Committee investigate 
means of helping to ascertain the best ad- 
ministrative unit for service programs in 
a given area and what is the library’s place 
in this unit. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Edgar A. Schuler. 

For the Rural Sociological Society: 

Harold Hoffsommer. Head. Department 
of Sociology. University of Maryland. 
College Park, Maryland. 

W. F. Kumlien, Head. Department of 
Sociology. South Dakota College of Agri- 
culture, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Edgar A. Schuler. Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan — Co- 
Chairman. 

For the American Library Association: 

C. Ernestine Grafton, Head, Extension 
Division, State Library, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Kathryn P. Mier, State Librarian. State 
Library, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Irving Lieberman, Head, Extension Divi- 
sion, State Library, Lansing, Michigan 
— Co-Chairman. 



CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr.f 


Publications Received 

(^Indicates bulletins reviewed in this 
issue. Numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding number in the list of 
publications.) 

1. Alexander, Sidney S. The Marehall 
Plan. National Planning Association. 
68 pp. Washington, D. C., Feb. 1948. 
50 cents. 

*2. Beegle, J. Allan. Michigan Population 
— Composition and Change. Michigan 
State College Agric. Exp. Sta. Special 
Bulletin 342. 123 pp. East Lansing, 
Nov. 1947. 

3. Bote, George S. and Stephens, 
Dorothy C. Roddy the Rat. University 
of Florida Sloan Proj. in Applied 
Economics, Gainesville; Florida State 
Board of Health and Florida Tuber- 
culosis and Health Assoc., Jackson- 
ville. 68 pp. Gainesville, 1946. 

4. Cranston, Mildred Welch. What Can 
We Expect of Rural Schools. The 
Woman’s Press. 48 pp. New York, 
1948. 35 cents. 

*6. Dade, Emil B. Migration of Kansas 
Population, 19 SO to 19U5. Kansas 
University Industrial Relations Re- 
search Service Series 6. 28 pp. Law- 
rence, 1946. 

*6. Galloway, Robert E. The Level of 
Living of Farm Operators in Wash- 
ington Counties, 1940 to 1945. Agric. 
Exp. Sta., Inst, of Agric. Sciences 
and State College of Washington. Sta. 
Circular No. 67. 9 pp. Pullman, Oct. 
1947. 

♦7. Gregory, C. L., Bankert, Zetta E., 
McDowell, Aleta, and Lively, C. E. 
The Health of Low-Income Farm 
Families in Southeast Missouri. Mis- 
souri Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bulletin 
410, in cooperation with the Farm 
Security Administration. 44 pp. Co- 
lumbia, Aug. 1947. 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 


*8. Gutheim, Frederick. Houses for Fami- 
ly Living. The Woman’s Foundation, 
Inc. 52 pp. New York, 1948. 35 cents. 

*9. Landis, Judson T. Marriage and 
Family Relations. Extension Service, 
Michigan State College Bulletin 286. 
11 pp. East Lansing, June 1947. 

10. Lockridge, Frances. Adopting a Child. 
Reader Service. 40 pp. New York, 
1948. 26 cents. 

*11. McKain, Walter C. and Flagg, Grace 
L. Differences Between Rural and 
Urban Levels of Living. Part. I. Na- 
tionwide Comparisons. Bureau of 
Agric. Econ., U.S.D.A. 17 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 1948. 

*12. MeVay, Francis E. Factory Meets 
Farm in North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina Agnc. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bulletin 
83. 22 pp. Raleigh, Oct. 1947. 

13. Meyer, Agnes E. The Farm Labor 
Program. The Washington Post. 23 
pp. Washington, D. C., 1948. 10 cents. 

14. Mixon, John L. and Hiltner, Seward. 
Community Help on Pastoral Prob- 
lems. Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 47 pp. New 
York, Feb. 1948. 25 cents. 

*15. Motherall, Joe R. and Rosenquist, 
Carl M. An Expeinment in Research 
Planning. Texas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Misc. Pub. No. 12. 18 pp. College 
Station, Nov. 1947. 

*16. National Committee on Immigration 
Policy. Immigration and Population 
Policy. 56 pp. New York, 1947. 

17. National Education Association of 
the United States. Farm Leaders and 
Teachers Plan ^Together. 36 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947. 

*18. National Planning Association. Good 
Health is Good Business. Joint Sub- 
committee on Health. National Plan- 
ning Association. 44 pp. Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 1948. 26 cents. 

*19. New Mexico University. The Popula- 
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txon of New Mexico. Dept, of Govern- 
ment. Division of Research. Pub. No. 
10. 38 pp. Albuquerque, June 1947. 

20. New York State Legislature. Health 
Preparedness Commission. Planning 
for the Care of the Chronically III In 
New York State — Some Medical-Social 
and Ifwtituttonal Aspecte. Legislative 
Document (1946) No. 66A. 131 pp. 
Albany, 1947. 

•21. Niederfrank, E. J. The Coordination of 
Agencies in Aeceneion Parish, Louisi- 
ana, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Division of Agricultural Extension. 
35 pp. Baton Rouge, 1947. 

22. Santa Clara County Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations Better Inter- 
governmental Relations. 60 pp. San 
Jose, Calif., 1947. 

23 Slusher, Melvin W. and Osgood, Otis 
T. The Organization and Income of 
Owner and Tenant Farms in Boone 
County, Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bulletin 472. 66 pp. Fayetteville, Dec. 
1947. 

•24. Smith, T. Lynn and Kemp, Louise. 
The Educational Status of Louisiana's 
Farm Population. Louisiana Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bulletin 424. 26 pp. Baton 
Rouge, Dec. 1947. 

26 Social Science Research Council. 
Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb 
and World Affairs. Cornell Univer- 
sity. 310 pp. Ithaca, April 1947. 

26. Stafford, Frank S. State Administra- 
tion of School Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1947, No 13. 33 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. r. 1947. 

27. Texas A and M College Extension 
Ser%'icc. Farm Labor Program in 
Texas, 19US-19U7. 31 pp. College Sta- 
tion, Dec. 1947. 

•28. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
tension Service and Bureau of Agric. 
Econ. The Extension Service in Ver- 
mont. Part Two: Farm Women and 
the Extension Service. *119 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 1947. 


29. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Library. Form Migration, 1910-1915. 
Library List No. 38. 61 pp. Washing- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 1947. 

•30. U. S. Dept, of the Interior. Pattern 
of Rural Settlement. Columbia Basin 
Joint Investigations, Problem 10. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 49 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947. 

•31. U. S. Selective Service System. Agri- 
cultural Deferment. Special Mono- 
graph No. 7. 376 pp. Washington, 
D. C., 1947. 

*32. Wakeley, Ray E. Changes in Iowa 
Population. Iowa State Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Res. Bulletin 366. 142 pp. Ames, 
Nov. 1947. 

33. Wrigley, P. I. Father and Son Farm 
Business Agreements. Pennsylvania 
Agrric. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 492. 40 pp. 
State College, Jan. 1948. 

34. Yahraes, Herbert. Planning Your 
Family. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. 32 pp. New York, 1948. 

Population 

[32] Changes in Iowa Population are ana- 
lyzed in a recent bulletin. There has been 
a net outward movement of more than a 
million people since 1900; before that date 
there had been a net migration into Iowa 
of a million people. Changes in the com- 
position and residence of the population are 
described and attention is given to expected 
shifts in the future. Population numbers 
and composition affect the rates of com- 
mitment to various state institutions. They 
also influence the number of clients in the 
different state welfare programs. These 
changes are plotted in the bulletin and 
probable future trends are discussed. 

[6] An analysis of the Migration of Kansas 
Population, 19S0-19U5 shows that the de- 
pression and war caused decided changes in 
the agre and sex composition of the popula- 
tion. In agricultural counties the decrease 
in population between 1930 and 1940 was 
due largely to the drought. By 1943 great 
numbers had migrated to military camps 
and war industries. Some of the counties 
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with war plants and large urban centers 
increased in population, but the civilian 
population of the State as a whole decreased 
from 1940 to 1946. A large proportion of 
the out-migrants were in the younger age 
groups while there was a gain in the number 
of people over 45 years of age. More young 
men migrated than in previous decades, but 
older women returned to the towns and 
cities in large numbers. The increase in 
farm age was due largely to the loss of 
young people by migration and the reduced 
birth rate, while the urban age increase was 
the result of gaining older persons. Maps, 
graphs, and tables based on Census data 
supplement the text. 

[2] A study of Michigan Population: Com- 
position and Change indicates the major 
trends in population between 1890 and 
1940. A trend toward urbanization con- 
tinued until 1930 after which the propor- 
tion of rural residents increased slightly. 
The majority of new rural residents live 
in the fringes of the large cities. Although 
Michigan is usually considered an urban 
State, three-fourths of the counties con- 
tain more rural than urban persons. Most 
of the farmers are located in the southern 
half of the State in the areas surrounding 
the large cities. The rural-farm population 
has large proportions of young and old with 
the productive-aged persons located pri- 
marily in urban areas. 

The trend has been toward a balance be- 
tween the sexes; for the State as a whole 
the sex ratio dropped from 109 in 1890 to 
106 in 1940. The same trend applies to each 
racial and nativity group. During the past 
60 years the proportion of married persons 
has been increasing in the State. The urban 
and rural-nonfarm groups have higher edu- 
cational status than the rural-farm 
population, but an increasingly larger pro- 
portion of each residence and racial group 
is in school. The text is supplemented with 
64 figures and 18 tables based on Census 
data. ^ 

[24] The Educational Status of Louisiana's 
Farm Population (1) analyzes the amount 


of formal schooling received by the people 
of the State, (2) compares these attain- 
ments with those of the population of other 
States, (3) examines the variations between 
groups and places within the State, and (4) 
studies the nature and direction of changes 
and trends. The neglect of the education of 
Louisiana’s white rural-farm population is 
largely responsible for the State’s very poor 
educational showing. The amount of train- 
ing given to young white persons in rural- 
nonfarm areas compares favorably with 
similar groups in other States, but that 
given its white farm population is the 
lowest in the nation. The people living in the 
northwestern part of the State have the 
highest average amount of schooling, and 
those living in the French-speaking sections 
of the south have the lowest. The educa- 
tional status of white farmers has improved 
slowly in recent decades but still compares 
very unfavorably with that of other resi- 
dent groups. The amount of schooling of 
Negroes in both urban and rural areas re- 
mains exceedingly low. 

[19] Part of The Population of New Mexico 
is written by Paul Walter, Zi., who ana- 
lyzes some “Population Trends in New 
Mexico;’’ the other part is written by Ross 
Calvin who describes some of the char- 
acteristics of “The People of New Mexico.’’ 
Population figures are based on Census 
data to 1940 and on estimates, based large- 
ly on school enrollment, to 1960. The three 
north central counties (Bernalillo, Santa 
Fe, and San Miguel) contain only 7 percent 
of the State’s area, but nearly one-fourth 
of its population. While the urban and rural 
populations are both increasing; urban 
growth is much more rapid than rural. The 
population of New Mexico consists of three 
separate strands — the Anglos, Indians, and 
native Spanish-speaking people, who (in- 
accurately, the author believes) are called 
Mexicans. Since the people continue to be 
drawn from many sources, they have never 
become amalgamated. The author points out 
that the population is as varied as its en- 
vironment and that there is “a very re- 
markable percentage of those who found 
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here what they had miased in their home- 
land — beauty, adventure, sport, quaintness, 
health, recreation.” 

fl6] An Experiment in Reeeareh Planning 
IS an abstract of the Texas Conference on 
Population Research held at College Station 
on May 1-2, 1947. Plans for a comprehen- 
sive study of Texas population were made 
in 1946 by the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and the University of Texas with 
financial assistance from the General Edu- 
cation Board. The conference sought to di- 
rect this study in its early stages so that the 
data obtained could be related to other re- 
gions and would be useful in the future de- 
velopment of the State Through the use of 
tested methods of sampling, analysis, and 
presentation of data, the study will aid in 
solving problems of education, health, wel- 
fare, old-age security, city planning, future 
labor supply for industry, and rural-urban 
migration. 

[161 Immigration and Population Policy is 
the second in a series of studies issued by 
the National Committie on Immigration 
Policy. This committee was organized in 
1945 ”to study the conditions and facts re- 
lating to immigration in the post-war 
period ; to examine the relationship between 
present policy, the social and economic 
needs of the United States, and the basic 
ideals of American democracy; and to edu- 
cate the public so that the question of post- 
war immigration can be dealt with in a 
spirit of objectivity, rather than of bias and 
fear.” The first report dealt with the eco- 
nomic aspects of immigration This report 
describes national origins, trends, and char- 
acteristics of our population. Twenty-four 
tallies, six graphs, and a bibliography are 
included. 

Levda of Living 

fll] The Differeneee Between Rural and 
Urban Levele of Living are shown with re- 
spect to incomes, expenditures, nutrition, 
material possessions, education, health, the 
availability of business establishments, and 
local government services. Some of the in- 
formation is based on a sample of 372 coun- 


ties chosen to represent varying degrees of 
rurality. Families living in urban sections 
of the United States are more amply sup- 
plied with most elements in the level of 
living than families living in rural areas. 
Regrional differences and historical trends 
in the differences will be included in later 
reports. 

[8] Changes have taken place in the struc- 
ture and functioning of the American 
family but alterations in the dwelling and 
community have not kept pace. Houses for 
Family Living demonstrates that the four 
major periods in the individual family’s 
history, the early years, the crowded years, 
the peak years, and the later years, should 
be considered in the design of a home. The 
specific recommendations are based on the 
findings of committees that drew upon the 
services of sociologists, psychologists, home 
economists, architects, builders, safety engi- 
neers and other experts. 

[6] The Hagood index is used to compare 
The Level of Living of Farm Operators in 
Washington Counties, 1940 and 1945. Most 
counties ranked well above the national 
average in 1940 and in 1945. Substantial 
increases are noted for 1945. Counties in the 
same type of farming areas tend to have 
similar index numbers; the Palouse wheat 
area boasts the highest county averages. 

Rural Health 

[7] An analysis of The Health of Low-In- 
come Farm Families in Southeast Missouri 
shows that a large proportion of the fami- 
lies are handicapped in their efforts to earn 
an adequate living because of physical ill- 
nesses and defects, many of which could be 
corrected with proper medical care. Physical 
and dental examinations of 4,124 members 
of 843 farm laborer and renter families 
were made in the spring of 1941 under the 
direction of the regional P. S. A. medical 
advisor. All of the families had borrowed 
funds through the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration (now called Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration). The group examined included 
2,079 males and 2,046 females; 2,644 were 
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whites and 1,480 Nef^roes. A total of 14,700 
diseases and defects were diagrnosed — an 
average of 3.8 for each individual. The 
average number of defects increased sharply 
with age. About 5 percent of all persons 
were free from defect. Negroes and whites 
were about equally defective, but differed 
considerably in type of defect. Dietary de- 
ficiencies were much more prevalent among 
Negroes. The authors emphasize the need 
of (1) improvement of rural and medical 
health facilities in the areas, and (2) health 
education particularly with respect to nu- 
trition and the formation of better dietary 
and health habits. 

[18] Agriculture, labor, and business have 
just beguh to realize that good health is 
essential to an expanding, prosperous, pro- 
ductive economy. Tuberculosis, hospitals, 
deaths at childbirth, sanitation, and pas- 
teurized milk are among the topics discussed 
in Good Health is Good Business. Some of 
the unmet health needs in industry and on 
the farm are analyzed and the progress 
that has been made to date is reviewed. 

Rural Organization 

[28] The second part of The Extension 
Service in Vermont deals with the work of 
the Extension Service among farm women. 
The survey is based on interviews obtained 
in the summer of 1946 with 367 wives or 
homemakers of farmers who spent at least 
two-thirds of their working days during 
1946 on the farm or who had derived at 
least one-half of the gross cash family in- 
come in 1946 directly from the farm. 

The three major aspects of Extension 
work studied were (1) the media through 
which women receive information about 
homemaking practices, (2) the changes in 
homemaking practices which have been 
made, and (8) the opinions farm women 
have regarding the Extension Service and 
its local agents. Various Extension Service 
contacts were the usual sources of infor- 
mation for one-third of the women, farm 
papers and magazines for another third. 
Almost two-thirds of the women reported 
changes in their homemaking practices 


along the lines advocated by the Extension 
Service. In general, women 30 to 44 years 
of age and those in the upper income and 
educational groups are most likely to follow 
recommended practices. Women who are 
native-born, middle-aged, with relatively 
high income, or who have college training 
are more likely to have had contacts with a 
home demonstration agent or to be mem- 
bers of home demonstration clubs. 

[21 J Various individuals and organizations 
in Ascension Parish are cooperating in a 
health and nutrition progn*am which has 
proved successful. The Coordination of 
Agencies in Ascension Parish, Louisiana 
describes the origin and development of the 
program and lists the accomplishments that 
have been recorded to date. It also contains 
a number of suggestions for improving and 
broadening the program. 

Farm Labor 

[12] Factory Meets Farm is a study of the 
impact of industrialization upon agriculture 
in two North Carolina counties — Gaston and 
Davidson. The study is based on records of 
1943 operations from 128 farms, of which 
more than half reported off-farm work. The 
family head worked fewer months off the 
farm than other family members ; in general 
the women worked more off the farm than 
the men. The individual worker tended to 
work full-time either on or off the farm. 
Work off the farm reduced the under-em- 
ployment of farm family labor and in- 
creased family incomes in spite of some re- 
duction in acreage of cash crops, particular- 
ly cotton. The chief industry, cotton textile 
manufacturing, offered year-round employ- 
ment while the labor required for the main 
farm crops, cotton and tobacco, is highly 
seasonal. The author points out that in- 
creased opportunities for off-farm employ- 
ment would make jmssible a more efficient 
use of the agricultural resourcM in the area. 

MiacellanecNiB 

[31] Agricultural Deferment is one of a 
series of eighteen monographs being pre- 
pared to cover important phases of the 
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operttioii of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. Thia study gives special 
attention to the laws, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative procedures applicable to agri- 
cultural deferments in World War II and 
relates deferment policies and legislation 
affecting agriculture to the constantly 
changing socio-economic conditions attend- 
ing war. ^*In addition, the problems encoun- 
tered in administering the agricultural de- 
ferment program are pointed out as a per- 
manent record of experience to facilitate 
the development of effective national de- 
fense in event of future need.** A compre- 
hensive bibliography follows the main re- 
port. The appendices, 248 pages in length, 
contain legislation, memoranda to State and 
local directors, statistics, forms and instruc- 
tions, and other miscellaneous data. 

[9] Marriage and Family Relatione is a 
bibliography of selected readings, classi- 


fied according to the age and family role of 
the reader. A revised edition is planned for 
1948. 

[SO] A committee under the leadership of 
Carl C. Taylor was directed to make recom- 
mendations relative to the Pattern of Rural 
Settlement for the Columbia Basin. The 
history, merits, and disadvantages of four 
settlement patterns were discussed: scat- 
tered, crossroads, village and line. Empirical 
evidence was drawn from a variety of settle- 
ment experiences in other irrigated sections 
of the West. Economics inherent in the 
different patterns of settlement were 
demonstrated and the social effects of each 
type were mentioned. The final recom- 
mendations favored a line settlement but 
permitted considerable latitude on the part 
of settlers, acting either individually or 
collectively. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Otis Durant Duncan 

NOTE PROM THE BOOK REVIEW EDITOR 
Having been selected for this job late in the quarter, it has been necessary for me 
to work frantically in order to make the deadline. My local colleagues helped geneiv 
ously, as did most everyone else called upon. Put for this cooperation the Book Review 
Department in the current issue would have been blank. My gn^atitude is due everyone. 

My predecessor, Howard W. Beers, maintained high standards, and I have only 
praise for his work. He now has a larger task, that of editor. I hope the Book Review 
Department can approximate its past standards and that it will not suffer in the 
future by comparison with the general quality of the magazine. 

Reviewers can materially aid in this work by following a few simple rules; (1) Be 
prompt in all correspondence; (2) please observe the standard form to the last puctua- 
tion mark; (3) be sparing with useless words and be crisp, concise, and brief; (4) ap- 
praise, analyze, and evaluate with candor the work of an author, as negative criticism is 
more valuable than perfunctory praise; and (5) when requesting an assignment, review- 
ers can help by statmg if they have copies of books they desire to review. All of us are 
, busy and time is precious; it takes from four to six communications to procure one 
review from lazy reviewers. Please help reduce this burden of correspondence. 

Sincerely, 

Otis Durant Duncan 

Book Review Editor. 

Rural Sociology. By Lowry Nelson. New less discussion than is customary but on 
York: The American Book Company, examination most of the population data 
1948. Pp. xvi -f 667. $4.26. which are not treated in the one chapter 

In recent years there have been several on rural population or the one on migration 
notable additions to the list of text books in turn up in the chapters on social institutions 
rural sociology. These have been notable where they are effectively used in describ- 
primarily because they have demonstrated ing basic trends. Considerably more treat- 
that rural sociology as a discipline has final- ment is given to the processes of social 
ly achieved enough maturity and enough stratification and social mobility than has 
knowledge about rural life to enable it to been common in the past. Most of the 
produce texts whose orientation is essentially materials for these chapters grow out of 
sociological rather than economic and whose recent studies, indicating the increased con- 
tone is scientific rather than reformist. Pro- cem of rural sociologists with basic soci- 
fessor Nelson’s book continues this trend. ological subject matter. There is extensive 
It is devoted to an objective description treatment of rural social institutions, dif- 
of American rural society, with major at- fering from previous books mainly in the 
tention given to rural population, the physi- scope of rural social institutions covered, 
cal environment and spatial pattern of rural Chapters are devoted^ not only to the family, 
life, the social processes, and rural social religion, education, government, welfare 
institutionB. It gives somewhat more em- agencies and health agencies but also to 
phasis to the relationship of physical en- property in land and farming systems. The 
vironmeilt to group life than do most recent chapters on property in land and farming 
texts but this discussion is by no means out systems are a demonstration of the funda- 
of place in a book of this type. Rural popu- mentally social and cultural nature of these 
lation at first glance would seem to receive important aspects of rural society. Through- 
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out the book proper attention is given to the 
basic trends of urbanization, commercial- 
ism, technology and secularization which 
have had such a profound influence on both 
rural and urban life in Western society. 

Perhaps the greatest single weakness of 
Professor Nelson's book is that its soci- 
ological orientation is not complete enough 
or possibly not explicit enough, in that it 
lacks the nice integration of sociological 
theory and fact which one might hope for 
at this stage in the development of rural 
sociology. This is not to say that sociological 
theory is avoided. Actually at the beginning 
of each division and each chapter within 
each division a paragraph or two is devoted 
to fundamental theoretical considerations, 
but in the reviewer's opinion this is all too 
brief a theoretical matrix against which to 
project the array of description presented. 
The hook would have been improved with 
greater development of the theoretical por- 
tions or preferably from a more systematic 
attempt to show how the data integrate 
about basic sociological constructs. 

Professor Nelson’s book is clearly written, 
is logically organized, is inclusive in its 
coverage, and is attractively illustrated and 
printed It should prove to be a very usable 
text for beginning students in rural soci- 
ology. 

William H. Sewell. 
TTniversity of Wisconsin. 


Outline of Cultural Rural Sociology. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Phillips Book Store (mim- 
eographed K 1948, Pp. iv ^ 87. $2.75. 

As a revised enlargement of the Outline 
of American Rural Sociology ^ this version 
is a definite improvement. It purports to be 
a cultural guide for an understanding of 
American agrarianism and rural life, a sys- 
tem of rural sociology viewing rural life as 
an integrated part of western social life in- 
quiring into its reasons for existence as a 
separate social science. The American scene 
is emphasized in relation to its Old World 
backgrounds. It combines history, economics, 
politics, and anthropology with the main 
characteristics and the physical basis of 


rural life, interpreting sociological changes 
in relation to physical changes and the 
emerging demands of an atomic age. Almost 
half of the space is devoted to a review of 
American history in which the content is 
more political and economic than sociologi- 
cal. 

The sociological portion of the outline is 
found in nine appendices which discuss 
rural population problems, the nature of 
rural man and the rural mind, rural health, 
economic factors in “progress,” land uses, 
and the functions of cultural rural soci- 
olog:y. The impression is conveyed that cul- 
tural rural sociology is largely a basis for 
action programs and policies. This approach 
is distinguished from that of “social prob- 
lems,” “social interaction,” “ecology,” and 
“social relations” as represented by Taylor, 
Sorokin and Zimmerman, Sims, Kolb and 
Brunner, and Smith, respectively. 

Zimmerman says, “The present suggested 
Rural Sociology . . . does not consider rural 
life as a separate system but as a changing 
part of a larger universe, the totality of the 
main social life Rural sociology be- 

longs to general knowledge and not to the 

agricultural college or the rural mind 

It [Rural Sociology] is not per oe a de- 
scriptive science .... it is a science of social 
control.” These are largely straw man is- 
sues. Rural sociology has never been in 
danger of becoming a pure science. True, 
it has not gone as far as agricultural eco- 
nomics toward becoming a farmers’ lobby, 
an apology for agrarianism, a refuge for 
intellectual bankrupts, or a retreat for 
quack reformers. Yet it has been often 
enough a host for such parasites. The agri- 
cultural college would be the first to want 
the subject extended beyond its realm, and 
rural sociologists generally would be dis- 
appointed if their studies are not found use- 
ful. 

The most distinctive contributions of the 
Outline are ( 1 ) its interpretation of history 
sociologically, always a difficult task, and 
one accomplished only partially here; (2) 
the interpretation of the rural mind, per- 
haps the first such attempt to get beyond 
the level of nostalgic reminiscence; and 
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(3) the development of ‘^Cultural Rural 
Sociology” as an organized approach, which 
operationally is ancient but substantively 
is a new conceptualization. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


Experimental Designa in Sociological Re- 
search. By F. Stuart Chapin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
xii + 206. $3.00. 

Research workers and students in ad- 
vanced method courses will find this work 
a handy summary of nine experiments con- 
ducted “in the normal community situa- 
tion.” Much of the material is drawn from 
previous writings of the author and his 
students, i.e., the studies on the social ef- 
fects of public housing. WPA work relief, 
the Boy Scouts program, and high school 
education. There are also digests of Dodd’s 
experiment on rural hygiene in Syria, Hill’s 
study of the effects of extra-curricular 
activities on student adjustment, and Schul- 
man’s and Barer's analyses, respectively, 
of the effects of a controlled activity pro- 
gram and good housing on juvenile delin- 
quency. A hitherto unpublished study of 
tuberculosis rates and rentals, by health 
areas in New York City, suggests the ex- 
tension of experimental analysis to problems 
in human ecology. 

Two salient features of the designs advo- 
cated by Chapin are (1) holding extraneous 
factors constant by matching experimental 
and control groups, with elimination of un- 
matchable cases, and (2) extensive use of 
standardized sociometric scales as measures 
of control factors and criteria of effect. In 
practice, precise matching involves a serious 
loss of cases, and hence is applicable only 
where the initial groups are quite large. 
The composition of terminal groups is not 
uniquely determined by the matching proce- 
dure, which seems to require considerable 
discretion on the experimenter’s part. This 
non-random character of the controlled 
samples prejudices the use of conventional 
significance tests, a difficulty which the 
author discusses at some leng^th, arriving at 


a pragmatic rather than a fully analytic 
solution. Some attention should have been 
given to Westergaard’s method of expected 
cases and other statistical devices for hold- 
ing factors constant without the loss of a 
large proportion of the data. 

Chapter VI provides a useful classifica- 
tion and inventory of available sociometric 
scales. Rural sociologists will note that most 
of these scales were developed on urban 
populations, and probably require extensive 
revision and restandardization before they 
can be employed in the rural situation. 

Otip Dudley Duncan. 
University of Chicago. 


A Study of Child Welfare in a Rural New 
York County. By Abd-el-hamid Zaki. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947. Pp xii -f 225. $2.90. 

“In the American welfare system the com- 
munity process is as significant as the case 
process.” With these words Robert Lans- 
dale, Commissioner of Social Welfare, State 
of New York, introduces the book. A Study 
of Child Welfare in a Rural New York 
County, written by Abd-el-hu mid Zaki. 
After a survey of the existing records of 
child welfare work in Rockland County 
during the decade, 1930-1940, Dr. Zaki se- 
lected 175 cases for his study of the nature 
and efficacy of organized child welfare. 
While these cases are not presented as 
such, they are drawn upon as illustrative 
material in a penetrating analysis of the 
present limitations and failures in giving 
children-in-difficulty a real chance. The 
appendix contains statistical tables and 
other materials for the orientation of the 
reader. The book would have been improved 
by an index and by a more considered use 
of the term, philosophy, where policy, posi- 
tion, perspective, practive, or even tradi- 
tional structure would have better served. 

Insistently Dr. Zaki calls attention to the 
needs and fulfillment of the child as the 
determinants of work programs in place of 
institutionalized regulations set up for the 
work, such as kinds of relief to be given, 
or eligibility for aid. His plea, almost elo- 
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quent at times, is for the recognition of the 
“sovereignty of the individual .... based 
on his own dynamic power of action and 
persuasion,” and necessarily voiced through 
organized groups. 

Rut Dr. Zaki goes further than this. He 
emphasizes the little-regarded truth that 
commuTiity proressrs lie both behind and 
ahead of each particular case. He points 
out some of the more effective of these 
favoring and deterrent. He shows how futile 
is even the most skillful case study if it is 
not made, and the ensuing treatment given, 
in terms of the conditions and resources 
existent iv the actual community living of 
the child. Particularly important are the 
values accepted by the community and their 
resultant attitudes. 

Since Dr. Zaki has summarized the his- 
tory of child welfare in this country as well 
as discussed its nature and efficacy in one 
fairly representative county, this volume 
constitutes a revealing and critical orienta- 
tion in this field. 

Regina H. Westcott. 
University of Arkansas. 


The Sociology of Child Development. By 
James H. S. Bossard. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. x -f 
790. $4.60. 

This volume is a comprehensive soci- 
ological account of child development in the 
United States. The situational approach 
is employed; that is, the dynamics of social 
interaction as they affect child behavior 
are consistently kept to the forefront. Al- 
though this point of view has been used by 
a few sociologists and social psychologists, 
it has never been systematically followed 
in a thorough study of child development. 
Usually the study of socialization of chil- 
dren has been done by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and educators who reflect the 
emphasis of their respective disciplines. 

Among the social situations which Bos- 
sard examines are the family, kinship and 
peer groups, neighborhoods, schools, ethnic 
groups, classes, and the larger world. In 
these and other group situatibns the author 
analyzes the dev^dopment of the child from 


infancy through adolescence. Both normal 
and problem settings are considered, but the 
former are emphasized much more than the 
latter. The book is introduced with a dis- 
cussion of contemporary thought on child 
development and of the approach used in 
the volume; and it is concluded with an 
examination of the changing status of 
childhood in the United States and of issues 
relating thereto. 

This study is divided into 29 chapters 
which are integrated into seven major divi- 
sions. Sources of data include case histories, 
autobiographical materials, U. S. Census 
reports, and a long array of books, articles, 
etc. Each chapter is carefully summarized. 
Included in the study is an excellent bibli- 
ography containing nearly 800 items. 

This book is timely and signiificant. Its 
point of view, broad scope of coverage, 
clarity of presentation, and careful docu- 
mentation, easily make it a thorough soci- 
ological account of child development. 
Nevertheless, it does have some limitations, 
perhaps the most glaring of which is an 
urban regional bias. Sharp differentials 
with respect to minority groups and to 
rural-urban contrasts are usually ignored 
or otherwise passed over lightly. The dis- 
cussion of “The Role of the Guest’’ (Ch. 
XI) is definitely overdone. Parenthetically, 
one wonders why a chapter on the role of 
the child as a guest was not included. 
Finally, the book would have been improved 
if the scattered methodologrical notes had 
been expanded and presented as a whole. 

This work would be an excellent text for 
a course in sociology addressed to child de- 
velopment, and highly useful in connection 
with courses in social psychology, home eco- 
nomics, and education. Psychiatrists and 
welfare workers would profit by at least 
skimming the material. 

James E. Montgomery. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Hogpital Care in the United Staten. Com- 
mission on Hospital Care. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. 
xxiv -f 631. $4.60. 
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This volume is intended to serve as a 
guide to the future development of hospital 
care. A valuable addition to the expanding 
literature in medical economics, Hospital 
Care in the United States represents the 
report of the Commission on Hospital Care. 
The Commission was established in October 
1944 by the American Hospital Association 
to survey hospital facilities and blueprint a 
coordinated pational plan for the future 
development of hospital service. For the 
purpose of defining its assigrnment more 
specifically, the Commission adopted inter- 
mediate objectives to guide its study staff. 
Accordingly, the work of the Commission 
was envisioned to proceed by logical steps 
as follows : ( 1 ) to obtain a census of present 
hospital and public health center facilities 
and to appraise their capacity for service. 
(2) to settle upon standards for judging 
physical facilities, organization, and man- 
agement of hospitals, (3) to determine the 
overall need for additional facilities and 
service, and (4) to develop a coordinated 
national plan for hospital service along 
with methods by which the plan could be 
realized. 

The report considers the historical de- 
velopment and current problems of the 
general hospital principally and, faced with 
limitations of time and money, confines its 
detailed analysis to a single state. Never- 
theless the materials presented for Michigan 
will have useful application elsewhere and 
may well be considered a model for the con- 
duct of similar studies in other states. 

The book is timely. Its presentation to the 
public comes at a time when many states 
and localities, stimulated by the financial 
assistance available through the Federal 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, are 
facing the problem of developing an inte- 
grated hospital system. With a lucidity not 
often found in methodological work, the re- 
port sets forth the basic considerations for 
the development of a state hospital plan 
and describes a method of delineation of 
hospitaLaervice areas ; of selection of logical 
hospital centers; and of determination of 
bed needs. 

Rural sociologists should be particularly 


interested in a new method devised to mea- 
sure the need for hospital facilities. The 
“bed-death ratio” is one of the many fine 
contributions of the Commission report. As 
the authors put it, the “formula represents 
a significant departure from conventional 
methods of estimating need for general and 
allied special hospital beds. The formula is 
unique in that 1) it places the emphasis 
entirely on need rather than on some combi- 
nation of need and demand, and 2) it is 
based on vital statistics rather than popula- 
tion. The method is not just a new way of 
getting approximately the same results 
which could be obtained by older and sim- 
pler methods. It is of value in differentiat- 
ing the need for beds in different areas 
within a state.” 

The book is arranged in eight major 
sections and an index. The first section 
outlines the organization of the Commission, 
the objectives, purpose, and method of 
study. The second section summarizes the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
Commission. The report proper is embodied 
in the remaining six sections. 

This book can serve as an excellent guide 
for state hospital planning programs, even 
though it has limited usefulness for those 
hospital planners who must face knotty 
problems in community organization. A very 
large part of the volume is an able demon- 
stration of how techniques familiar to rural 
sociologists can be applied to a specific 
problem in the general field of health and 
medical care. 

Robert L. McNamara. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Blue Cross and Medical Service Plans. By 
Louis S. Reed. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1947. Pp. vii -f- 823. 
(No price given!) 

The Blue Cross movement has surged 
from small beginnings two decades ago to 
81 approved plans with over 24 million 
participants on January 1, 1947. Medical 
Service Plans, sponsored by the medical pro- 
fession and/or affiliated with a Blue Cross 
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Plan, have a more recent growth and by the 
beginning of 1947 had a total enrollment of 
about 4H million in 44 plans organized 
to serve all or parts of 30 states. The growth 
of these plans and the widespread interest 
in the group health movement led the U. S. 
Public Health Service to undertake a study 
to obtain ‘'an informed opinion of the pres- 
ent and potential usefulness of existing 
methods of distributing medical and hospital 
care.” Attention is confined primarily to 
Blue Cross and medical society plans, most 
of which were visited in the past three years, 
and the results of the inquiry are offered 
in the present volume. 

The author. Dr. Louis Reed, has had a 
long experience as health economist for the 
U. S. Public Health Service and earlier 
served as a study-staff member for the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
For this report he has done a prodigious 
amount of work in assembling a detailed 
account of hospital and medical service 
plans: their history and growth; their en- 
rollment policies, administrative organize* 
tion; legal and financial problems; rela- 
tions with hospitals, medical profession and 
the general public; inter-plan relationships; 
and national coordination. 

This book should be of value to students 
of social organization and has special mean- 
ing to sociologists engaged in rural health 
research. The difficulty of reaching rural 
people through group enrollment procedures 
is discussed and the experience with indi- 
vidual enrollment is cited. Techniques of 
community enrollment in rural areas are 
shown to be somewhat promising. But in 
the final analysis', the hope for large num- 
bers of rural participants appears dim 
despife the author’s studious care in point- 
ing out the progress made by the Plans 
in rural areas. Careful reading of the re- 
port impresses one with the fact that the 
growth of the plans is associated with ur- 
banization, industrialization, presence of 
health personnel and facilities, and income. 
Sufficient material is found in the text to 
provide the basis for a more extensive 
separate treatment of the rural situation 


and prospects with respect to hospital and 
medical service plans. 

The report is divided into four parts: 1) 
hospital plans, 2) medical plans, 3) some 
problems of hospital and medical care, and 
4) conclusions. The extensive and very use- 
ful appendices include directories of Blue 
Cross and Medical Service Plans; a model 
law to enable the formation of such plans; 
and the American Medical Association’s 
standards of acceptance for medical care 
plans. The book is well-documented, is am- 
ply supported with statistical tables and 
charts. Dealing competently with an impor- 
tant subject, this book should be acquired 
and read by all rural sociologists. 

Robert L. McNamara. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. By 
Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomroy, 
and Clyde E. Martin. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1948. Pp. 
XV -j- 804. $6.50. 

This is a “progress report” of the cur- 
rently much-discussed long-term research 
project on the sexual behavior of human 
beings which will either make Kinsey, its 
originator, or break him. One must pay 
tribute to the courage of a man who, with a 
comfortable reputation in the snug and 
non-con troversial world of gall wasps, dares 
to make such extensive inquiries in a field 
so dangerously beset with prejudices, bans, 
mores, and neurotics. It is difficult research 
to perform, difficult to report upon, and 
it is also difficult to review the report. 

Dr. Kinsey’s book (we shall refer to it 
so, as the writing is obviously his although 
Pomeroy and Martin have worked upon 
collection and analysis of the data) is in- 
teresting reading. He feels that he has 
brought objective science into human affairs 
for almost the first time. He is proud of 
that feat, but bewildered by the number of 
objections to scientific study of this particu- 
lar aspect of human life. He is also quite 
critical of those who have made previous 
forays and excursions, and at some pains 
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to argue for the soundness of his own tech- 
niques. 

After all, the first toe dabblers in the 
forbidden waters were neither nincompoops 
nor cowards in their own right, and 
Johnnies-come-lately might be more respect- 
ful to the pioneers without the benefit of 
generous Rockefeller Foundation grants. 
Part of his attitude may probably be for- 
given as the natural reaction of a compe- 
tent biological scientist to his experiences in 
a new kind of social laboratory where the 
temperature fluctuates, the visitors feed 
the animals, and the white rata yell for the 
police. A reasonable amount of self-confi- 
dence is a necessity under such conditions. 

The purpose of the research is to deter- 
mine the patterns of human sex behavior 
and the factors that influence them. The 
method is direct personal interview, the in- 
formation being coded by his own intricate 
code. (“The care with which confidences 
have been guarded in the present study has 
probably never been surpassed in any other 
project dealing with human material” — 
page 44.) The data are then transferred to 
Hollerith cards, machine sorted, and tabu- 
lated. Some 12,000 personal histories have 
already been collected and the aim is to 
make it 100,000 in the next twenty years. 

His interviews are rather aggressive, and 
there has been some objection by other 
scientists to this; but he is an aggressive 
man, and in the case of some of his under- 
world characters aggressive techniques may 
be needed. He puts the burden of denial 
upon the person interviewed; not, “Have 
you had pre-marital intercourse?” but, 
“How old were you when you first had pre- 
marital intercourse?” Social case workers 
will arch their eyebrows at this, but will 
discover that he does some arching in their 
direction too. 

Most of his interviews to date are with 
college students and inmates of corrective 
institutions. They are young. They are 
largely single. They are largely male. They 
are overwhelmingly from the region east of 
the Mississippi and nortn of the Ohio. (This 
book deals only with the males, due to the 
scarcity of female interviews.) They are 


not representative of the population in 
general, and Kinsey therefore adjusts his 
raw data by a Census-derived formula to 
provide estimates for the whole United 
States. His work might be better statisti- 
cally if he had resisted the temptation to 
project such generalizations which perforce 
ignore regional differences in folkways and 
mores. 

Another technique which might be ques- 
tioned is hiv method of making each record 
count several times in rather unusual 
fashion. That is, in handling data on 20- 
year-olds he uses not only 20-year-olds but 
the 20-year-old data in the history of every 
older male. Thus the 80-year-old man ap- 
pears in the tables not only as an 80-year- 
old but also as a 20-year-old. Whether 20- 
year-olds of 60 years ago should be classi- 
fied with 20-year-oldR of today is moot, in 
spite of the impressive chapter on the per- 
sistence of sexual behavior patterns. 

One feature of the research is relatively 
novel, and that is his attempt to get his- 
tories from everyone in a group, in order 
to make the data representative by being 
complete. That is, he tries to g'*i all mem- 
bers of a fraternity, of a penal institution, 
of a service club, and the like. This helps 
to reduce the skewness that may come from 
getting data from only those individuals in 
a group who for some reason volunteer. 
This principle is excellent, but he found it 
difficult to practice, and only 62 groups 
representing 3104 individuals, 26 per cent 
of those in the present study, have been 
100 per cent completed. Forty-two of these 
are college and professional groups. One 
wonders what kind of group is meant by 
that listed as “Hitch-hikers (over a 3-year 
period)” on page 95. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
a problem in his study, which he partially 
recognizes, is that of why certain people 
are more approachable for histories than 
others (pages 36-36). He states that two 
types of histories are difficult to get: those 
that are “restrained” and those that have 
some items that would bring strong social 
censure if known. He half senses that he 
may be overloaded with slightly neurotic 
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contributors or persons momentarily upset, 
yet he makes no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween “those whom the psychiatrist would 
consider sexually well-adjusted persons and 
those whom he would regard as neurotic, 
psychotic, or at least psychopathic" (pages 
7, 8) on the ground that these categories are 
not adequately understood and may “re- 
flect evaluations that have no scientific 
origin." Well, that may be. But failure to 
do that throws further doubt upon the 
validity of his extension of his findings to 
all the population. And for one so devoted 
to science as most objectively defined, the 
chapter on the technique of interviewing is 
surprising writing. 

All of this aside, however, Kinsey has 
made a great contribution to our socio- 
sexual knowledge. 

For all of us he has shown that there is 
a wide variance between what society de- 
crees as a group and practices as persons. 

To the criminologist he has demonstrated 
that confinement does not change the habits 
of a sex criminal. 

To the general sociologist he has shown 
that sexual habits are closely associated 
with economic, educational, and social 
class — that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the sex life of the poor and little- 
educated and that of the well-heeled and 
well-educated. 

For the anthropologist he has given proof 
that the Negro legends of sexuality arc not 
matters of race but of socio-economic status. 

He establishes for the school teacher that 
sex habits are largely formed by the age 
of 16 and are rarely changed thereafter. 

The religionist will learn that sexual 
activity varies inversely with religious 
activity, arfd that within or between relig- 
ious faiths the socio-economic status is still 
more determinant than religious devoutness. 

The rural sociologist will be surprised 
at the loose way in which “rural” is de- 
fined — it seems to mean farm life (see 
pages 79 and 451 > hut interested to learn 
that the total sexual outlets are slightly low- 
er for rural persons as compared to urban, 
and that there is more petting, considerably 
more premarital intercourse, more patron- 


age of prostitutes, more homosexual inter- 
course, and even more frequent marital 
intercourse among urban males than among 
rural males. The rural male seems to have, 
however, almost a monopoly upon inter- 
course with animals. 

Dr. Kinsey should by all means continue 
his project to its ambitious end, bearing in 
mind its present weaknesses. The more 
serious of these can be corrected by more 
attention to the distribution of his subjects 
both geographically and socially. As in the 
case of his gall wasps, he must go where 
the specimens are under various conditions, 
and not be confined so much to the North- 
eastern United States. For that matter, 
why confine it to the United States? The 
homo sapiens has a wide range of habitat. 

William G. Mather. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


A Critical Review of Research in Land Eco- 
nomics. By Leonard A. Salter, Jr. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948. Pp. 258. $4.00. 

When the LaSalle Hotel fire snuffed out 
the life of Leonard Salter, land economics 
and the social sciences lost a brilliant, criti- 
cal mind. This volume, a moderately edited 
version of Salter’s doctoral thesis, provides 
ample evidence of his potentialities, and it 
underlines the great loss his death brought 
to a field of study that sorely needed him. 

Salter was a young man who would never 
have been content with things as they are. 
Hence, the methodological vulnerability of 
past research in land economics furnished 
him with the raw material for an incisive 
and devastating critique. Ranging over 40 
years of history and some 500 research 
reports, Salter found a dearth of material 
that met his own rigorous standards for 
social inquiry. His treatment of those analy- 
ses that failed to measure up is at all times 
forthright, and sometimes contemptuous. 

Thus far, all research in land economics 
has failed on one or more counts, many 
from the initial statement of the problem- 
atic situation straight through to the final 
test, which Salter defines as “the unity be- 
tween purposes sought and consequences 
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experienced when the recommended action 
is taken.” In particular . . one of the 
greatest obstacles to effective research is 
the persistent failure to pose a problem or a 
hypothesis . . according to the Dewey 
formula for natural sciences. 

Some of the most telling blows in the 
Review are struck at the aimless cross-clas- 
sifications and averages that embellish so 
many studies at the expense of cause-effect 
analysis. Salter's insistence upon purpose- 
fulness in research, upon flexibility in prob- 
lem formulation, upon holding together a 
chain of related items through time, and 
upon the fundamentals of experimental 
testing probably constitute the most con- 
structive aspects of his inquiry. 

He is sympathetic in treating of Wiscon- 
sin's prodigious contributions to agricul- 
tural economics (including his own). He is 
least tolerant of the Pearsonian-Comellian 
mass statistical techniques : “Instead of ask- 
ing what action can be taken that will be 
consistent with this purpose, these studies 
ask.* What is the quantitative relationship 
between this set of figures and that?'' 

If Salter’s stimulating appraisal may be 
successfully questioned in its entirety, it 
would perhaps have to be done in terms of 
the author's impatience with an immature 
area of study. Forty years, after all, is 
hardly a leaf in the history of the natural 
sciences to which he turns for guidance in 
methodology. Moreover, he underestimates 
the practical values of much of the frankly 
descriptive literature which, in any science, 
invariably sets the stage for research of a 
more analytical sort. 

Finally, when he hints of “living” with 
the subject of inquiry through all its major 
processes of growth and change, he is de- 
parting from an otherwise realistic evalua- 
tion. The researcher lives within the narrow 
confines of such tangibles as budgets and 
administrative demands upon his time. This, 
to a far greater extent than individual in- 
epitude, accounts for the unsatisfactory 
quality of the research product of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


The systematic arrangement of an enor- 
mous volume of published material alone 
makes this book worthwhile. Its straights 
forward assault upon the failures of land 
economics research will challenge any 
thoughtful reader who has shared in those 
failures. 

Joe R.^ Motheral. 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


Land, Men and Credit By Leo E. Manion. 

New York: Island Press, 1947. Pp. 67. 

Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.00. 

This little book tells the story of the 
cooperative credit system established in 
1916 by the Federal government to assist 
farmers. The author, an Iowa boy now first 
Vice-President of the Omaha Land Bank, 
tells the story from the point of view of 
his bank which serves Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Wyoming, but by this 
means also succeeds in telling the story 
of the national enterprise as well. How the 
system, regarded skeptically by farmers at 
first, succeeded in weathering the post-war 
financial crisis of 1920 and th< great de- 
pression following 1929, with the aid 
of a broadened organization structure 
provided by Congress, is a tribute to the 
soundness of the plan. How farmers were 
not only helped to retain their land, but 
were often encouraged to do so, is a tribute 
to the loyalty and intelligence of the Bank's 
leadership. It is no small achievement that 
today it may be said that farmers own the 
system, pay only 4 per cent for their loans 
with no service fees, and receive dividends 
through their local Loan Association. 

The story is simply and effectively told 
in 9 chapters of about 6 pages each. The 
book provides a chapter in the history of 
government-sponsored cooperative effort in 
agriculture. In additfbn, the sound advice 
on the purchasing of farm land suggests 
that the book should be in the hands of 
every local Farm Loan Association and 
perhaps in every rural high school. 

C. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 
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Depreantm Decade. By Broaddus Mitchell. 

Npw York: Rinehart and Co. Inc., 1947. 

Pp. xviii + 462. $4.00. 

Depreeeion Decade is Volume IX of the 
l^eonomtc Hietory of the United States. 
While not so narrowly statistical as some 
economic histories, this book contains a vast 
amount of statistical data skillfully woven 
into the narrative. Except for an openinsr 
chapter devoted to connecting the world- 
wide economic dislocations due to the first 
World War with the later period, the “de- 
cade*’ covered is from the depression in 
1929 through the New Deal and National 
Defense to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Perhaps it is symptomatic of what has 
happened to our economy that an economic 
historian should devote his discussion very 
largely to a central theme of government 
policy and action, while the economic 
changes and developments which are related 
to private enterprise serve primarily as ex- 
planations for political action. 

Dr. Mitchell places the New Deal policies 
in historical perspective by showing their 
origin in the Hoover administration, or 
earlier. The more important aspects of the 
New Deal are discussed under the tradi- 
tional divisions of relief, banking and cur- 
rency crisis and reform, agriculture, NRA, 
labor, public works and TV A. In a final 
chapter on “War to the Rescue,” he at- 
tempts to pin down concepts which are men- 
tioned earlier several times, that the De- 
pression was a major cause of World War 
II, and that only the preparation for war 
succeeded in bringing about full employ- 
ment and reccfvery. 

While his sympathies arc definitely with 
wlAt he considers to be the social purposes 
of the Roosevelt legdRl^tion, Dr. Mitchell 
freely criticises many aspects of the New 
Deal because of its contradictions and the 
failure of the policies to accomplish their 
economic goals. The author implies in many 
instances that our system of private enter- 
prise will never attain the social ends he 
believes an economic system should provide. 
The following quotations, * though lifted 
from their context, probably do not distort 
his bias unduly. 


With respect to Raymond Moley’s de- 
fense of the methods used to save the banks 
in 1933, the author comments (p. 136) : 
“One may be allowed to fear that an eco- 
nomic system which had come so near to 
self-destruction was scarcely worth the 
passionate loyalty expressed.” On page 164, 
in referring to the evidence unearthed by 
the Pecora investigation, he observes : 

The boom itself, which nourished these 
fungi, was not an unhappy accident, but 
the result of accepted forces. The indi- 
vidual who had betrayed a trust or 
recklessly imperiled the public welfare 
was the minor criminal compared to the 
economic system under which he operat- 
ed. It is hard to conceive a compre- 
hensive review of a debacle more calcu- 
lated to disillusion the candid mind 
with the private profit motive as a 
means to social health. 

And on page 180, after a brief introduction 
to the agricultural policy of creating scarcity 
to raise prices while millions were hungry 
and naked, the author states: “It nowhere 
seemed to occur to them that an economy 
which, for its correction and preservation, 
demanded such violence to reason, had bet- 
ter be abandoned than revived. Though 
current thought was not so bold, was there 
ever a time when avowal of production for 
use, rather than for private profit, was more 
appropriate?” Other examples in the same 
vein could be cited. 

It requires no extensive knowledge of 
economics to perceive the inconsistencies and 
contradictions in the capitalistic system, 
particularly in a depression period. But 
isn’t the economist (regardless of how nar- 
rowly he defines his field) who favors a 
distribution of income which is socially just 
obligated to give some consideration to the 
effects upon our institutions of the methods 
used to achieve such distribution? Perhaps 
government through extending its activities 
may achieve such a goal, but at what ex- 
pense to other aspects of American life 
would appear to be a vital question which 
may partially be answered by experiences 
abroad and in this country under the New 
Deal. Dr. Mitchell might have given at least 
a modicum of attention to the broader ef- 
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fects of a government ever growing in size 
and increasing its control over or actively 
competing with private enterprise, with the 
resulting tendency of pressure groups to 
trade favors in order to obtain grants and 
concessions from the state. In this review- 
er’s opinion, the inevitable result is the 
creation of a monstrosity which in time will 
destroy the basic concepts of human liber- 
ties. If it be contended that such considera- 
tions lie outside the scope of economic his- 
tory, then it might be argued that much of 
this volume is not economic history. 

Perhaps the author is not concerned pri- 
marily with economic history, but with 
government economic policies and their ef- 
fects upon giving to the lower income 
groups and labor more of the fruits of pro- 
duction. At least, in summing up the effects 
of the New Deal, he states (p. 368), that 
though the tangible accomplishments were 
excellent in themselves, these “were not as 
significant as the hope, indeed self-confi- 
dence, which the New Deal had aroused in 
the nation. The New Deal proclaimed, and 
went a distance to prove, that we need not 
be frustrated by inscrutable misfortune, 
but could be masters of our future. This 
mental candor and moral lift formed the 
true contribution, and for them all praise 
is due,” While agreeing that the kindling 
of hope was an important phase of the early 
years of the New Deal, this reviewer would 
require much more proof before agreeing 
that, collectively or individually and irre- 
spective of the type of economic system 
established, we “could be masters of our 
future,” except to a limited degree. 

While Depression Decade is an interesting 
and well-written account, and a convenient 
reference work for social scientists who have 
need of a one- volume book on the New Deal 
period, it illustrates the well-known fact 
that neither perspective nor final judgment 
can be attained on matters so nearly con- 
temporary. Much of the spirit of the times 
has been recaptured in these pages, a feat 
which may not be achieved by those who 
later mky write a definitive history of this 
decade without having lived through the 
period. The index is limited largely to ob- 


vious items. An extensive bibliography and 
an appendix of statistical tables are useful 
reference aids. 

0. A. Hilton. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


The Missouri Valley — Land of Drought, 
Flood and Promise. By Rufus Terral. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. Pp. ix -f 274. $3.75. 

Ar adopted son depicted the characteris- 
tics of the Northern Great Plains Region as 
seen from a mythical mountain-top in Colo- 
rado. For many years this relief map was 
on display in one of the regional offices 
of the Department of Agriculture at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. This was a measure of the 
honor accorded the work. 

Since then there have been many note- 
worthy studies of the Plains Region; some 
dealing with segrments, others with the 
whole. Terral adds new life and blood to 
this study of the Northern Great Plains, 
under the title The Missouri Valley-r-Land 
of Drought, Flood and Promise. From the 
standpoint of geography, the Northern 
Great Plains Region is larger l^iun the Up- 
per Missouri Valley. The Lower Missouri 
Valley extends beyond the semi-arid Nor- 
thern Plains, into the humid Midwest and 
South. Thus the Missouri River is symbolic 
of the interdependence of regions and 
demonstrates the need for cooperation be 
tween strikingly different areas. Mr. Terral 
has accomplished this in the following de- 
scription: “The Missouri is really three 
rivers — one of water, one of silt, and one 
of sediment” (p. 91). 

This book is “must” reading for anyone 
wishing to understand the Missouri and the 
Northern Plains — its history, its present 
problems and its future needs and poten- 
tials. The author introduces the reader ef- 
fectively to the geographical and ecological 
characteristics of the area. His history is 
accurate and bears pointedly on the prob- 
lems of the region. He demonstrates the 
need for change in farm and ranch manage- 
ment theory and practice, indicating the 
economic and social forces in operation in 
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the area. The author’s description of bu- 
reaucracy at work is bold and accurate. The 
exploitation and expropriation of the recrion 
by Midwestern and Eastern business can 
hardly be overcome if Government itself is 
a party to such appropriation. 

The book is a challenge to both the nat- 
ural and the social sciences to get their 
houses in order; to begin working with con- 
cepts and tools large and vital enough to 
cover multiple purpose construction and op- 
eration of natural resources ; to relate these 
to people and adapted ways of living. The 
business, industrial, economic, population 
and social potentials in the Missouri Basin 
can be used to ’’build” the area or to enslave 
it to the ’’outside” for a long time. This is 
well illustrated by the following single pro- 
posal. One of the contemplated projects in 
the Upper reaches of the Valley provides 
for the construction of ’‘four dams within 
a distance of 20 miles. The head of water 
they would produce .... would be very 
great. Thief Creek Dam would form a head 
of 1,260 feet. Sunlight Creek, 1,826 feet, 
or three times that of Boulder Dam. Thief 
Creek, on the Clark Fork, and Yellowtail, on 
the Big Horn, would be the heaviest indi- 
vidual producers in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s proposed system” (p. 186). The 

question is, should this power potential be 
utilized inside the area or outside it? 

The chapters entitled “Trouble at the 
98 Meridian,” “Hullabaloo,” and “The Fake 
M. V. A.” are accurate descriptions of 
events as this reviewer is acquainted with 
them. There are those who will say that 
these three chapters have weakened the 
book. That is a matter of opinion. These 
chapters deal with the issues that are at 
the core of whether the people of the Upper 
Missouri River Basin will continue in colo- 
nial status. 

The Miaeouri Valley belongs in the re- 
search and reading library of those interes- 
ted in problems of regional development, 
especially of the semi -arid West, along with 
Webb’s The Great Plaine and the earlier re- 
ports of Major J. W. Powell. ^ 

Carl F. Kraenzel. 
Montana State College. 


Small Town, By Granville Hicks. New 

York: MacMillan, 1947. Pp. -f 276. 

$3.60. 

Granville Hicks has woven three long es- 
says into a single close-knit tract. The 
major theme — and that most useful to us 
professionally — ^is the portrayal of the dy- 
namic intimacy of village life. More original 
and definitely autobiographical is his in- 
cisive exploration of the role of intellectuals 
in American folk life. Finally, there are 
scattered excursions into the problem of 
urban vs. rural communities in the total life 
of the nation — about which we shall omit 
comment in this review. The data under- 
pinning Hicks’ analysis relate to a village 
near Troy, New York during the years 
1932 to 1945. The separation of the three 
threads in the pattern of the book is 
hindered, alas, by the absence of an index. 
One chapter supplies a cursory history of 
the town. 

Both tht fine writing in this volume — 
which permits an incisiveness and clarity 
lacking in more professional books — and the 
discussion of the intellectual’s place in soci- 
ety are products of the author’s high place 
among American literary men. Hicks’ com- 
mentary on the place of the man of thought 
reflects his own drift into Marxism during 
the depression and his revulsion from the 
party duplicity of late. He sees the contri- 
bution of the “thinker,” however, not in a 
new party, the recourse of many politically 
minded scholars, but in the discipline of 
learning to share the problems and responsi- 
bilities of the non-intellectual people. And it 
is refreshing to find a reformed reformer 
who exalts the intellect, however much he 
hedges in its sphere, above his previous 
estimate into irrationalism. 

The principle appeal of “SmaM Town** to 
the sociologist lies in its profound insight, 
beautifully articulate, into the meaning of 
the web of human relationships in the vil- 
lage. This major stress of the volume em- 
braces several distinct topics. There are 
some brief comments on the dass structure, 
induding explicit comparison with Plain- 
ville. The areas of knowledge of the coun- 
tryman are lined out, all the time keeping 
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in mind the contrasting thought ways of 
the intellectual and the urbanite. A few 
pointed comments about the varieties of pro- 
vincialism lead to a discussion of the dif- 
fusion of urban prejudices (e. g., anti- 
semitism) into the attitudes of people lack- 
ing relevant empirical contacts. The per- 
sistance of folklore among people habituated 
to the turret-lathe and the auto is made 
clear in a few pages. 

Two other familiar topic are treated so 
neatly that we may expect quotations in 
forthcoming elementary texts. One is the 
role of conversation in primary groups, its 
projective and ritual character, its func- 
tion in articulating both the mores and the 
anxieties or conflicts within a group, the 
necessity of giving conversation its head 
rather than cutting it off for the sake of 
“efficiency.” Second, Hicks explores the 
meaning of “the link of locality” in a mo- 
bile and specialized society and assays its 
strength against vocational and other im- 
personal ties. 

We found Hicks* documentation of the 
wholeness of village life most useful to our 
own tentative formulations. For example 
(p. 109) : “A feud may start in one of the 
churches, spread to the PTA, involve a 
whole section of the town, and ultimately 
emerge as a political factor.” 

The following pat synopsis of our profes- 
sional platitudes does scant justice to the 
appropriateness of Hicks’ extended discus- 
sion (p. 13) : “In the small town you know 
everybody or nearly everybody, and, what 
is more, you know a considerable number 
of persons in a considerable number of 
ways.” Finally, when Hicks points out that 
“In a small town functions often overlap, 
and as a result one can do two or three 
strokes of business in a single call” he has 
put his finger on a neglected factor in the 
reigning explanations of the attrition of 
the sense of community in modem urban 
life. 

This book is not science, though on many 
topics it ie more scientific than sociologists’ 
writings. Hicks claims only that he is giving 
us a personal statement. Except in passing, 
the book has no evidence on how frequently 


such and such occurs in what kind of vil- 
lages. Still, we who have lived in villages 
or studied them will recognize familiar or 
verisimilar patterns of living. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 


Rural Parish. By Anna Laura Gebhard. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

Every rural minister and his wife and 
otheis interested in rural life will want to 
read this delightful little “gem” about the 
rural church. Rural Parish is sure to 
find its way into their hearts and a place 
in their library alongside Hewitt’s High- 
land Shepherd, The Shepherdess, and 
Smith’s, The Church in Our Town. 

Mrs. Gebhard is a master artisan at 
making language describe the country-side 
and life and work among the people in their 
three country parishes. After a few pages 
of Rural Parish, you forget you are read- 
ing and begin to “live.” This human story 
of the rural church full of the warmth, the 
headache, and the happiness of a full life 
plucks your heart strings from ^overflowing 
joy to deepest and unexpressible pathos. 

Rural Parish brings a dignity to the 
rural church that is sure to command a 
new respect for the man of God and his 
helpmate who labor there. “Can any good 
come out of such little out-of-the-way com- 
munities — Gorman, Fairhaven and Gold 
Valley?” You will want to read Rural 
Parish and see. 

Raymond A. Schondelmeyer. 
Marion, Kentucky. 


Decentralize For Liberty. By Thomas 
Hewes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1947. Pp. 238. $3.00. 

Reclamation of Independence. By Willis D. 
Nutting. Nevada ^City, California: Ber- 
liner & Lanigan, Publishers, 1947. Pp. 
198. (Price not available). 
Industrialization drains the population of 
the countryside and of the small town into 
large cities and metropolitan areas and 
turns the nation into a mass of dependent 
wage earners. This lopsidedness of our eco- 
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nomic and social structure spells destruction 
for liberty. The individual becomes the help- 
less victim of trends and developments 
which he can not understand, over which 
he has no control, and from which he can 
not extricate himself. Gradually the ‘^sweet 
land of liberty*' becomes a country in which 
a “benevolent state" has to regrulate more 
and more of the activities of the individual 
and of the group, till some day in the not 
BO distant future the last trace of freedom 
of action will be lost, dictatorship or not. 
This is the thesis on which both books build 
their argument. As far as the analysis of 
the situation is concerned they are com- 
panion volumes. They even seem to be alike 
in respect to the cure which they prescribe 
so that the freedom of the individual might 
be regained and safeguarded. It is expressed 
in a word which unfortunately is quickly 
becoming a catch-all for rather different 
movements and policies : decentralization. 
But here the similarity ends. To Hewes 
decentralization is a method by which we 
can change the present trend sufficiently to 
insure all the material gains that society 
has made over the last hundred and fifty 
years without having to pay for it with the 
loss of liberty To Nutting decentralization 
is a way in which to build a society not quite 
so rich in terms of standards of living but 
secure in enabling man to live free and un- 
encumbered by the forces that are closing 
in on him from all sides. 

Hewes approaches the p r o b 1 em in 
what seems to be a very “realistic" 
way: Strengthen the community, especially 
the small one; establish and effective- 
ly protect small business — individual, 
pailnership or cooperative; enable the 
worker to have a home of his own 
and, if so desired, an acre or two 
to help him through times when jobs 
are not plentiful; control and, if possible, 
abolish the large enterprise with absentee- 
ownership; cut back the federal govern- 
ment ; and you are on your way to a society 
built upon strong, small communities which 
can run their own affairs without constant 
recourse to Washington, and upon a more 
wieldy form of economic enterprise than 


can effectively be controlled by those who 
own it or who work in it. Hewes, who is an 
old hand in the affairs of government (he 
has served both in Connecticut and in the 
Federal government for many years and 
in different capacities) offers plans for a 
legislation which would prune bureaucracy 
— ^he loathes its self-perpetuation and its 
cancerous growth — and which would set up 
the necessary framework for a plan of de- 
centralization of industry and population on 
the basis of what might be called natural 
regrionalism. All this seems practical and 
realistic enough. Still, this reviewer won- 
ders whether we have not reached a stage 
in the development of modern society where 
such a reform would be insufficient to stem 
the tide of the development towards a com- 
pletely regulated society, a development 
equally fostered by totalitarian forces and 
by a private enterprise system that through 
concentration is destroying the very basis 
on which it has been founded: free com- 
petition. 

Nutting seems to be much less “realistic," 
but he goes more to the roots of the prob- 
lem. Modem industrial production and dis- 
tribution have become so intricate and so 
interdependent that, if something goes 
wrong in one place, the whole of society is 
vitally affected. That means loss of liber- 
ty for the individual. He has exchanged 
his liberty for the highest standard of living 
which can be achieved only through per- 
fection of the aforementioned economic in- 
terdependence. Therefore, the individual has 
to choose between high standard of living at 
the cost of dependence and independence 
and its consequences. The consequences con- 
sist in an organization of society in keeping 
with the requirements for freedom. Nutting 
envisages such a society “based on the free 
man, not on mass production ; on the family, 
home, neighborhood, not the class; on 
morality, not on competition." Such a soci- 
ety is possible only if the level of organiza- 
tion is not higher than the small community, 
small enough for the average man to feel at 
home in. This limits the possibilities of pro- 
duction and of exchange, the chances of 
specialization with its ensuing differentia- 
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tion of production and of services as we 
have them today. “If we choose the future 
of growing independence we will have fewer 
comforts, less variety in food, less profes- 
sional entertainment. We will have to work 
harder, give less attention to our looks and 
perhaps even to our health, and suffer for 
our own mistakes. We might even die 
sooner. But we will have the chance of being 
free in the sense that our forefathers wished 
to be free. We will be responsible human 
beings, standing and falling by our own 
merits. We will be men as distinct from 
comfortable and well fed animals.*’ 

To achieve this rugged free society Nut- 
ting does not propose any legislation. He 
sets store in an individual and collective 
gradual “withdrawal” from the present 
system of dependence by replacing buying 
things and services with producing or per- 
forming them at home or in the community, 
by turning hours of aimless recreation 
(golf) into hours of purposeful producing 
and creating. 

Both authors underestimate the difficul- 
ties of changing our system, be it in part or 
basically. They underrate the violence with 
which the vested interests — both private and 
public — would fight back if they should 
come to regard decentralization as a 
dangerous opposition to the established 
order. They both do not judge all economic 
and social and psychological problems in- 
volved correctly. That is natural, and the 
shortcomings of their analyses and plans 
should not be made the main points of criti- 
cism. It is easy to dispose of any plan for 
reform by pointing out the errors and in- 
consistencies. But our dilemma is too great 
for us not to listen to people who, 
instead of another utopia, offer a prac- 
tical plan for a peaceful change and 
for a positive reconstruction of our society 
within the framework of our traditional 
moral values, though with different empha- 
sis in practical respect. In this sense both 
books are welcome contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the problem of economic, social 
and political freedom in our society. 

In the scheme of things in both books a 
sound and vigorous rural population plays 


an important role. So does that group of 
people who are now living in that social 
no-mans-land which is known as the fringe, 
a group which in both plans will be changed 
into purposefully constructed neighborhoods 
and communities. This aspect should make 
the books especially interesting to the rural 
sociologist. 

Werner A. Bohnstedt. 
Michigan State College. 


Couvty Goi^emment in Virginia: A Legis- 
lative History, 1 607 -190 By Albert 
Ogden Porter. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. v 4- 366. 
$2.50. 

Sociologists, rural sociologists, and other 
social scientists will welcome this excellent 
monograph on the history of the legislative 
development of county government in Vir- 
ginia. The author has done a creditable job 
in tracing the history of one of the most 
important rural institutions in this country 
as the author states: — “so far there has 
been no attempt to trace these institutions 
through their three and a half centuries of 
growth and change” (p. 6). While the study 
relates to Virginia and much ^s perhaps 
common to similar developments in most 
of the Southern States, users will find 
much of general interest and application to 
local county government regardless of 
refirion. 

The book is divided into six chapters. 
Chapter I deals with Local Government in 
the Early Settlement; Chapter II, Eight- 
eenth Century Development; Chapter III, 
The Revolutionary Period; Chapter IV, A 
Period of Evolution, 1788-1860; Chapter V, 
Reform, Reconstruction and Restoration; 
Chapter VI, The Convention of 1901-1902. 
An Appendix, an Institutional Summary, a 
Bibliography and an Index complete the 
work. 

From the founding* of the colony to the 
present the author traces the legislative 
development of county institutions and the 
functions of each. The county courts were 
established in 1684 and combined in their 
functions legislative, administrative and 
judicial duties. The office of county sheriff 
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WAS founded the same year, and his duties 
were primarily that of law enforcement, 
collection and disbursement of finances. The 
church parish and the county clerk ante- 
dated both the establishment of the courts 
and the sheriff’s office. The duties of the 
former have been unchangred to this date, 
although the procedure of election has griven 
way to appointment by the court. As early 
as 1619 the church parish was charged with 
the problems of welfare and relief until it 
was abolished in 1780. The overseer of the 
poor followed later and was Joined by the 
superintendent of the poor in 1867; both 
continued as the local administrative agen- 
cies of public welfare until they were abol- 
ished in 1936. While the first local school 
boards were created as early as 1796, most 
of the legislation was of a permissive na- 
ture; it was not until after the constitution 
of 1867 that the modem school board was 
started. The office of attorney for the com- 
monwealth was created in 1788. This office 
was appointive by the attorney general until 
1819, when the judges of the courts were 
authorized to make appointments. In 1830 
the office was made elective on a county- 
wide basis, as it is to the present. 

Throughout the early development of 
local county government and officials one 
finds forms, structures and practices per- 
sisting to the present time. The modem 
problems of reorganization and consolida- 
tion of county governmental units as a re- 
sult of the automobile and the airplane 
are apparently not new ideas. More than 
240 years ago Governor Spotswood wrote of 
the need for such action. Shades of modern- 
ism are found in this statement made in 
1716 when he said: ’’Private ends of the 
Representatives of these counties over- 
swayed the public benefit of the People.*' 
(p. 46) The early need for making the 
areas of the counties of the York and James 
Rivers larger so that they would be more 
equal in area and wealth, a need which per- 
sists to the present time, was pointed out by 
Governor Spotswood. He also recognized 
that some of the counties were so large that 
it was difficult to find justices to serve 


who would travel forty miles to attend ses- 
sions of the county court 

Of special interest to the reviewer is the 
discussion of one of the functions of the 
vestry in the church parish. Because of the 
indiscriminate means used in early land 
surveys of boundaries and land division 
there was what was called ’’processioning 
of the lands." An official of the church 
parish was required to walk over the bound- 
aries of a person's land once every four 
years. The location of the boundaries was 
observed, corrections or renewals made 
when necessary, and official records made 
thereof, (p. 96) 

The persistence of group habits in flock- 
ing to the court house towns today finds its 
genesis in the monthly court days of the 
early period in Virginia. Court days were 
festive occasions. Apparently it was a day 
of family grroup visits to the "court house 
town" for the purposes of trade and barter, 
for settling g^rudges, and a day for general 
celebration — ’’a great day for the ginger- 
bread and molasses beer." (p. 163) 

The failure of county government to 
change is illustrated by the fact that Vir- 
ginia has had five separate constitutions. 
In only one, that of 1867, was any real 
change produced in the administration of 
local grovemment. The author points out 
two possible reasons for the lack of change * 
the lack of research studies in local insti- 
tutions and the innate and continued con- 
servatism of the Virgfinian. With few 
changes wrought by the depression and the 
New Deal activities in rural welfare, Vir- 
ginia County government, the author con- 
cludes, is still in the last century. 

Clinton L. Folse. 

Union College. 


They Did It in Indiana. By Paul Turner. 

New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. 

Pp. xxix -f 169. $2.25. 

Upon reading the title of this book a 
question is apt to arise in the reader's mind, 
namely, They Did "what" in Indiana? The 
sub-title. The Story of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperatives, answers the question 
immediately. 
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In the reviewer’s opinion, one of the best 
parts of the whole book is found in the 
introduction by I. H. Hull, especially the 
section, “Cooperation’s Greatest Achieve- 
ment.” Here Mr. Hull states that the g^reat- 
est achievement of the cooperative is not 
“our accumulation of material resources. It 
is not the saving of dollars, or the improve- 
ment in the quality of products distributed. 
There is nothing more certain in our whole 
program, taken over the period of the past 
twenty years, than the fact that we have 
literally built in Indiana a new race of 
men.” The anthropologist would not agree. 
Mr. Hull is, however, stating an essential 
truth. More than ten years of active partici- 
pation in cooperatives by the reviewer has 
convinced him of the fundamental truth 
of the idea expressed by Mr. Hull who 
states in essence that the cooperative does 
not live primarily by the efforts of the 
educational idealist nor the unimaginative 
“business man” type of individual but it 
moves forward on the shoulders of those 
who have both vision and judgment in com- 
mercial matters. The cooperative is pri- 
marily a buying service for its members. 

The best chapters are: IV, “Hoosier Pio- 
neers Discover the Rochdale Pioneers”; 
VIII, “Measuring Some Co-op Accomplish- 
ments”; and IX, “What of the Future?” In 
these chapters the spirit as well as the 
material accomplishments of the coopera- 
tive are portrayed. 

Chapter VI, “Co-operation Breaks the 
Fertilizer Monopoly,” and Chapter VII, 
“Hatching a Healthy Poultry Industry,” 
will likely be of more interest to the people 
in Indiana than to anyone else. There are 
many details of fertilizer manufacturing 
and poultry production which will not in- 
terest the general reader as much as would 
an account of the human factors in the de- 
velopment of the principles of the coopera- 
tive enterprise. The story of cooperation 
is an exceedingly human one. 

The author writes well. He has produced 
a story which will be of great interest to 
those rural people in every state who are 
slowly but surely ushering in the day of de- 


mocracy at the market place as well as in 
government. 

Linden S. Dodson. 
Veterans Administration. 


The Business of Farming. By Herrell 
DeGraff and Ladd Haystead. Norman. 
The University of Oklahoma Press, 
1948. Pp. xviii 244. $3.00. 

Those who are actively engaged in the 
management or operation of farm land or 
are directly affected thereby will find The 
Business of Farming an informative and 
even inspiring treatise. Those who look upon 
farm management as an exercise in the 
application of economic theory or upon 
farming as a way of life rather than a 
business will not find The Business of 
Farming satisfying or satisfactory. In fact 
some of the latter might be disillusioned if 
they would accept the factual data pre- 
sented. 

The Business of Farming is limited to 
four phases of farm management — soil, 
equipment, labor, and farm organization. 
The treatment of these four phases is ex- 
cellent but not exhaustive. The authors’ 
farm management is definitely of the short- 
lead-pencil variety. A forward looking ex- 
perimental point of view is encouraged. It is 
stated that “observation and common horse 
sense are two of the greatest assets of the 
good manager.” The authors practice what 
they preach. Further, due to the wide range 
of observation and considerable practical 
experience of the authors this is not a 
localized or theoretical farm management 
text. The use of quotations from recognized 
experts is liberal and the citations of sup- 
plemental information are for the most part 
well -chosen. 

The Business of Farming does not pre- 
tend to be a compendium of farm produc- 
tion or management practices. Many phases 
of farm management tire purposely omitted. 
However, it seems to this reviewer that 
lack of capital as a factor affecting the 
quality of management on many farms is 
not given the emphasis that it deserves. 
For example, the large investment in 
specialized equipment and facilities neces- 
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Miry to operate a diversified farm economi* 
cally is treated as merely an item of busi- 
ness expense, not as the financial moun- 
tain that it is with many farmers. Others 
miirht find omission or lack of emphasis 
of other phases of management equally or 
more important. 

Those contemplating the purchase of a 
farm will find in The Busineaa of Farm- 
ing facts that are worth studying care- 
fully. Those who are actively engaged now 
in operating or managing farms will find 
the host of suggestions and ideas a very 
much worthwhile check list. Some of the 
management problems of non-resident own- 
ers, and there is a large new crop of these, 
receive special attention. 

DeGraff and Haystead have succeeded in 
writing an interesting and informative 
treatise of a difficult subject. As True D. 
Morse states in the foreword, *This book is 
filled with reality. There is constant sug- 
gestion that problems be faced squarely.” 
The problem of size of farm from its many 
angles is particularly well-analyzed. The 
discussion of adequate farm records and 
accounts is based upon a considerable suc- 
cessful experience. If the dollars and cents 
problems of successful farm management 
are close to your heart, you will find this 
book well worth reading. 

P. H. Stephuns. 
Farm Credit Administration 
Witchita, Kansas. 


The Hyhrid-Com Makere: PropheU of 
Plenty, By A. Richard Crabb. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 331. $3.00. 

One of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant chapters in the history of agriculture 
in the United States is that which tells the 
story of the development of hybrid com. 
In the book under review, A. Richard 
Crabb, who has written a number of feature 
articles for agricultural magazines, pre- 
sents a comprehensive account of the de- 
velopment of hybrid com from the time the 
invention was vaguely conceived to the time 
of its general acceptance in ihe Combelt. 

The book is ol interest to sociologists be- 


cause it provides a wealth of material for 
the study of the process and the social ef- 
fects of inventions. Like most important in- 
ventions, the development of hybrid com in- 
volved the participation and cooperation of 
many individuals. Of the many persons in- 
volved, the most significant contribution 
appears to have been made by Edward M. 
East, whose major work in the development 
of hybrid com was done at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Not only 
has hybrid com resulted in substantial in- 
creases in the total production of com but 
it has also had many derivative effects. 
For example, the standing ability of the 
stalk and the uniformity of the ears of hy- 
brid com in size and in position on the stalk 
simplified the invention of a successful 
mechanical compicker, which, as a result, 
has been widely adopted. The use of the 
mechanical com picker has in turn brought 
about important social changes, such as a 
decrease in the number of laborers on 
farms. The decrease in the number of hired 
hands has in turn lessened the work of the 
farm wife. 

Despite its valuable contribution, the book 
has serious defects. It has no bibliog^raphy. 
It contains not even a list of the personal 
interviews with the principal hybrid com 
makers who according to the author consti- 
tuted the chief source of information for 
this work. There are no footnotes which 
give the source for important statements of 
fact and ii»mnion. Since the work is an his- 
torical treatment, careful documentation 
would have added much to its value. 

Gerard Schultz. 

Simpson College. 


The Reconatruetion of Humanity. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1948. Pp. xii -f 247. $3.00. 

A nontechnical introduction to a series of 
current technical researches, this book re- 
flects in part the substance of Sorokin’s 
earlier writings, especially SoeioZ and Cul- 
tural Dynamiea and the satellite volumes in 
that system. 

The book maintains the thesis that no 
system of institutionalized politics, educa- 
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tion, morality, economics, or religrion in the 
contaminated condition in which it is found 
in contemporary society (any time since 
600 B.C.) can either preserve peace or pre- 
vent war without a total purfifing and puri- 
fication of all values of the human members 
thereof. War and conflict result from pro- 
gressive egoism and hatreds. Sensate urges 
have degraded all hitman values, and even 
man himself to the level of the material. 
The eternal verities of the Middle Ages have 
been relegated to the limbo of ignorant 
superstition. In their stead have come bla- 
tant csmicism, debauchery, and a prostitu- 
tion of all ideational or spiritual drives of 
the race to greed, avarice, and other baser 
human passions. Physics, chemistry, and 
biology have become Godless and even 
Christians, more than pagans, have per- 
verted their own commandments. The only 
h'ope of peace is by the slow and painful 
process of a transmutation of values, indi- 
vidual by individual, until all the world be- 
comes as one man, and he a good one, moti- 
vated entirely by altruistic principles. There 
is no other way to eliminate war and to 
insure peace on earth and good will toward 
all men. 

No one disputes the claims made that our 
world is degenerate. Whether it is more or 
less so than the mediaeval, the ancient, or 
the primitive is a matter which admits of 
interminable and indeterminate argument. 
There have been wars, prostitutes, whore- 
mongers, disease, and other forms of de- 
generacy in all times. Sorokin has nothing 
to offer but the same Buddha, the same 
Confucius, the same Christ, and the same 
Mohammed of the ages, although he dedi- 
cates the book to Gandhi. Actually, these 
prophets, along with numerous others, have 
given us a thousand times as much gospel as 
would be needed, if practiced slightly, to 
abolish war, if, indeed, it can be abolished. 
No great society has ever tried it. Henea, 
there is no way by which the argument can 
be tested. Maybe war, both civil and inter- 
national, can be put an end by the con- 
version of each of the more than two billion 
human beings on this planet, but that itself 


is what all the great seers have tried to do 
but have never accomplished entirely. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


La vida y las Creeneias de los Indigenas 
Quiches de Guatemala. Dr. Leonhard 
Schultze Jena. Translated from German 
to Spanish by Antonio Goubaud Car- 
rera and Herbert D. Sapper. Guate- 
mala, C. A., 1946. Pp. xii -f- 86. Free. 

This study was made by Dr. Schultze Jena 
among the Quiche Indians of Guatemala in 
1930 and 1931. It was published in Ger- 
many in 1933, under a slightly different 
title, and consisted of four parts, only the 
first two of which are included in the pres- 
ent translation. The original divisions con- 
sisted of (1) the family and the community, 
(2) the religious life, (3) Indian texts in- 
cluding songs, prayers, etc., and (4) a 
linguistic study of the Quiche language. 

The translators omitted the last two parts 
because they felt that without knowing the 
Quiche language considerable error might 
be involved by translating Quiche to Ger- 
man and then to Spanish. 

Of the two parts included in this publi- 
cation, Part I, dealing with the family and 
the community, is very superficial and oc- 
cupies only the first 17 pages. Part II, 
dealing with religrious life, is a much more 
thorough analysis and should be very help- 
ful to students wishing to understand the 
complex religious culture of many areas of 
Latin America where Christian and pre- 
Columbian indigenous elements are found 
in various degrees of combination. A useful 
bibliography is attached. 

N. L. Whettbn. 

The University of Connecticut. 


Boletin de Estadistiea Peruana. Ministerio 
de Hacienda y Comercio, Direcci6n 
Nacional de Estadistiea. Lima, Peru. 
January-March, 1946. Pp. 47. Free. 

This is the first issue of a quarterly jour- 
nal published by the Peruvian government 
designed to make available statistical data 
more frequently than can be done in the an- 
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nual reports. It supercedes similar publica- 
tions which had previously existed. It con- 
sists entirely of statistical tables on such 
topics as climatology, rainfall, vital statis- 
tics, public health, production, transporta- 
tion, domestic and foreign commerce and 
financial statistics. 

N. L. Whetten. 
The University of Connecticut. 


Pontwm Prohlema of Migration. Papers 
presented at the Round Table on Popu- 
lation Problems, 1946 Conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, October 29-30, 
1946. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1947. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

Although this is a series of eleven sepa- 
rate papers presented at the 1946 Milbank 
Memorial Round Table, they supplement 
each other so well that the reader is griven 
a quick bird’s-eye view of population pres- 
sures and migration potentials throughout 
most of the world The first three papers, by 
Irene Taeuber, Kingsley Davis, and Dudley 
Kirk, deal with population pressures in 
Asia, Latin America and Europe and bear 
out Davis’ observation that the earth’s 
population 18 increasing at the fastest rate 
ever known and that the most rapid growth 
is occurring in the poorest regions. “As 
a result the previous inequalities .... 
are being aggravated rather than al- 
leviated ” Low density nations safeguard 
themselves against population movements 
that would even the pressure Europeans 
are eager to emigrate and thus escape the 
hard living conditions and political chaos 
that resulted from the war but nations in 
the western hemisphere arc strengthening 
their barriers against immigration. Irene 
Taeuber’s conclusions that heavy population 
increase will accompany the industrializa- 
tion of southeastern Asia are particularly 
disconcerting. 

Carter Goodrich discusses the possibilities 
of international control over migration and 
concludes that they are quite limited at the 
present time. Frae movement of population 
in order to aqoalite pressures^ is impractical, 
but an international agency on the order of 
the RoMttlmnant Administration could be 


most useful in directing would-be migrants 
away from areas of limited opportunity and 
toward those of greater potentiality. 

The next series of papers by E. P. Hutch- 
inson, Warren Thompson, and Maurice 
Davis deals with immigration into the Unit- 
ed States. The papers indicate that our view- 
point is quite unilateral and centers about 
such matters as adjustment of immigrant 
quotas and determination of the effects of 
higher or lower quotas on our social and 
economic system. Dr. Davis indicates that 
we are absorbing the political refugees from 
Europe with a minimum of difficulty. 

The third series by Conrad Taeuber, 
Henry Shryock, Jr., Ira De A. Reid, Philip 
Hauser, and Hope Eldridge deals with mi- 
gration potentials in the United States. All 
center about the urban ward trend of our 
population and indicate that such factors as 
farm mechanization, comparative economic 
opportunity, the urge for improved stand- 
ards of Pving, and among Negroes the de- 
sire for freer race relationships, are likely 
to perpetuate the movement. They decide 
that these factors greatly outweigh those 
that tend toward decentralization. A con- 
stant increase in urban outlets is needed. 

These papers are broadly informative and 
students of population will welcome them 
as authoritative statements as to probable 
trends during the next several decades. They 
indicate, too, that piecemeal, nation by 
nation, methods are inadequate to meet our 
population situation. It is our economic and 
political policymakers who should check 
these papers most carefully. 

William H. Metzler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Berkeley, California. 


Decade of Group Work. By Charles E. 
Hendry. New York: Association Press, 
1948. Pp. xii -I- 189. $2.60. 

Group work has been in progress for far 
more than a decade in the United States. 
The term “group work’’ has been taken up, 
however, by social case workers as a new 
and effective added method of getting the 
job done. Upon examination the group 
method used by these workers ‘is no dif- 
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ferent, essentially, from those used by other 
social and community workers. But its use 
with the type of people with which social 
workers have to deal has been unique, and 
at first was not regarded as too effective 
or very useful by those having traditionally 
relied upon individual or case methods. 
Group work in social welfare, however, has 
become of enough importance that a na- 
tional association has been formed of those 
professionally using the method ; it is called 
the American Association of Group Work- 
ers, founded in 1936. The book, Decade of 
Group Work, brings together, in too brief 
form, a symposium from workers in a wide 
range of fields of the nature, effectiveness, 
and future of group work. These include 
contributors from recreation, health and 
physical education, child welfare, therapy, 
intercultural education, religious education, 
adult education, worker s education, low- 
rent housing, rural life, higher education, 
community planning, management and per- 
sonnel, etc. Each contributor called on one 
or more others for helpful suggestions. 

In a review of this short volume one sees 
such comments as “reference to group work 
as a method is seldom heard in public 
recreation circles,” “group therapy is not a 
time-saving device,” “today there are more 
persons in groups organized and conducted 
under the auspices of churches and syna- 
gogues than in all other groups combined,” 
and “this is nothing new; wc have had 
groups all the time.” Yet the contributors 
have been able to show, in most instances, 
how significant and increasingly important 
is the group work approach. Its study, use 
and true appraisal have been neglected, 
especially by those not having had soci- 
ological training; and too often group 
methods are used improperly or uncritically, 
with a resulting injury to the standing of 
the method and the effectiveness of the 
work done. It is well, therefore, that the 
kind of appraisal given in this book has 
been done, though too superficially because 
too briefly^ The chapter on rural work, for 
example, simply describes or lists the va- 
rious agencies and organizations operative 
in rural areas and then discusses the major 


problems and needs of rural people and the 
role that group techniques must play in 
their solution. Other contributors have not 
been able to do much more, though some 
have been able to show somewhat how the 
method works. 

The chapters on major trends, profes- 
sional literature, research, major issues, and 
inventory of gaps are worthy of the at- 
tention of any who work in or through 
groups professionally. Though pointed some- 
what the direction of the social worker 
and using references from that field con- 
siderably, the chapter on research, es- 
pecially, should challenge rural sociologists: 
teachers, research workers, and extension 
workers. The three directions in which pro- 
fessional group workers can move, for ex- 
ample, as shown by the summary to this 
chapter, might well apply to the work of 
rural sociologists. 

D. E. Lindstrom. 

University of Illinois. 


Social Relations and Structures. By E. T. 

Hiller. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1947. Pp. xii + 692. $4.60. 

This text is a departure from toe type of 
beginning text now in general use and no 
doubt will be welcomed by many teachers 
who feel the introductory course to be in- 
effective as a result of attempting to cover 
too much in too little time. There is a grow- 
ing acceptance among teachers of sociology 
of the nation that students will have greater 
respect for the beginning course (and Igarn 
more sociology) by studying selecti*d ma- 
terials rather than attempting to learn 
a little of too many things. 

Obviously a great problem lies in the 
selection of materials to be presented and 
Professor Hiller’s selection is one of many 
possible arrangements of topics. The first 
third of the book discusses: culture, ele- 
ments of social relations (identification, 
mutual aid, utility relations, dissociation 
relations) and a short section on valuation 
of the person. By standards of prevalent 
use, the.se sections seem brief but they con- 
stitute a very good basic statement. It is 
noted, however, that the foundations laid 
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KppVvcttAAoTV iTi aectiioiv tnx 
(Structure). Sections live and six, dealing 
with Organization and Sti*ucture, make up 
almost two thirds of the book. Section five 
discusses institutions, groups and societies 
(110 pages). There is the question of over- 
brevity again, especially in the discussion 
devoted to institutions. In section six, over 
300 pages are devoted to statuses. Good ap- 
plication of concepts and principles stated 
earlier in the book appears in this section. 
While the book as a whole presents coherent 
and unified treatment, the question of dis- 
proportionateness still remains. 

Of especial aid to the student in inter- 
preting sociological material is the excel- 
lent selection of documentary statements 
and problems at the conclusion of each chap- 
ter. The book is well-arranged for use in the 
one semester required course. The suggested 
reading lists are brief. The book has very 
evidently been written for the beginning 
student and perhaps for the student re- 
quired to take “Sociology 1.” As to quality 
and craftsmanship this work compares very 
favorably with Professor Hiller^s Princi- 
ples of Sociology which was a leading text 
in the field a dozen years ago. Perhaps the 
chief fault the instructor will find with the 
book is in the selection and space devoted 
to materials presented, but in terms of 
stimulating comprehension on the part of 
the student this text will offset the loss in 
uniformity given by the most widely used 
texts. 

Seth Russell. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Readings In Social Psychology. By Theo- 
dore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hart- 
ley (Eds.). New York: H^nry Holt & 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv -h 67?. $3.86. 

This is a collection of papers and ex- 
cerpts* from numerous ar'„hors and works. 
Included are a few ori.idnal reports pub- 
lished here for the firs^ time. The 183 con- 
tributions contained in the book were com- 
piled by an editorial committee of 27 mem- 
bers of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. The Editors, New- 
oYjnb and Hartley, served as co-chairmen 


ot tVie Committee, wYvieVv ixicVuded *w^- 
known leaders in psychology, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology. 

This book is not designed for the general 
reader, but for teachers and for students 
of social psychology. It is not a systematic 
source book, but a collection of well-chosen 
materials which the editors think may be 
fitted to varying theoretical frames of ref- 
erence. 

Two types of readings were selected for 
inclusion in the volume. Empirical studies 
and investigations are illustrated in the 
majority of the reports. General orienta- 
tions and approaches to problems are illus- 
trated in the others. Lippitt and White's 
“Experimental Study of Leadership and 
Group Life” provides one of the many ex- 
amples of the empirical studies. Linton’s 
“Concepts of Roles and Status” provides one 
exrmple of the approaches illustrated by 
the readings. 

While this book does not provide a rigid 
conceptual framework of its own, the read- 
ings are grouped under 16 categories which 
comprize as many sections. Implicit is a 
conception of social psychology as the study 
of the effects of social situations on psycho- 
logical processes. With this orientation the 
following section headings are established: 
Uniformities and Variations Under Differ- 
ing Social Influences; Memory, Judgment, 
Perception, Motivation as Influenced by 
Social Conditions ; Socialization of the 
Child; Language; Suggestion, Imitation, 
and Sympathy; Social Frustration; Effects 
of Group Situations; Role and Status Lead- 
ership; Industrial Morale; Social Class; 
Prejudice; Mass Communication and Propa- 
ganda; Public Opinion; Critical Social 
Situations; and War and Peace. Under each 
of these rubrics are grouped from two to 
nine readings from the various authors. 

Readings in Social Psychology comes just 
twenty years after the publication of Kim- 
ball Young's Source Book For Social Psy- 
chology. Comparison of these two works 
is indicative of a rapidly growing disci- 
pline. The Source Book portrayed the large- 
ly rational foundations upon which the rela- 
tively new discipline of social psychology 
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rested in the twenties. Conjecture, insight, 
and expert opinion then characterized the 
field. The Readings portray the more solid 
empirical foundations on which current 
social psychology is being built as a social 
science. 

This book should meet a real need in mak- 
ing readily available to teachers and stu- 
dents a body of important materials from 
widely scattered sources. It does, however, 
have a number of shortcomings. Some users 
may lament the lack of >:ny over-all theoret- 
ical frame of reference. Others will be dis- 
appointed that there is no editorial intro- 
duction to the various sections and no edi- 
torial discussion of the materials presented. 
The editorial writings are in fact limited to 
a four-page preface and to a nine-page ap- 
pendix outlining basic statistical concepts 
for the statistically uninitiated student. 

Some will be disappointed with other 
omissions. For example, there is no section 
devoted specifically to “personality” in spite 
of the fact that this represents a central 
concept in social psychology. Other topics 
omitted are delinquency and crime, the 
neuroses, annual social psychology, and the 
nature of social psychology as a science. 

Also notable is the fact that the book 
contains no index, no bibliographies, and no 
teaching or learning aids for those instruc- 
tors and students who might profit from 
them. 

These mild criticisms should not detract 
from the usefulness of this book. Its double 
columns which provide a shorter reading 
line are appealing. Its inter-disciplinary 
nature is commendable. Its supplementary 
use with a textbook emphasizing unifying 
principles of social psychology should prove 
a boon to many teachers in this field. 

A. R. Mangus. 

Ohio State University. 


Youthf Marriage and Parenthood. By Lemo 
D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1946. Pp. xiii -h 298. $3.00. 

This bo6k about attitudes of Cornell col- 
lege students towards sex education, pre- 
marital behavior, marriage, parenthood, and 


divorce is a document well worth having on 
a professor’s desk. Instructors in Marriage 
and Family Living, Home Economics, Home- 
making, Sociology, and related subjects 
should have access to the Cornell Study and 
its supplementary research. 

The results of the study offer professional 
leaders of Family Life Education data for 
further study. When 364 college students 
out a parent-body of 16,000 are tested 
with the questionnaire technique, unreliable 
and insignificant results are undoubtedly 
presented. If 1,000 students were tested in 
face-to-face conference the profile of Cor- 
nell college student’s attitudes probably 
would be different. Thus when we read the 
appraised book we should construe all atti- 
tudes as feelings of 364 Cornell college stu- 
dents — no more or less. 

It would help if one hundred professors 
of marriage and family living would apply 
the same questionnaire (pp. 236-243) under 
a face-to-face conference technique. All 
findings could be sent to a central source 
for compilation, evaluation and inteTT)re- 
tation. The outcome would give us attitudes 
of college students about the five areas 
mentioned above. 

It is apparent that Rockwood and Ford 
have stimulated interest for further re- 
search, provided resource materials for stu- 
dent and college personnel use and have de- 
veloped an excellent questionnaire for a 
national survey. 

Samuel T. Robbins. 
Mississippi Southern College. 


So You Want to Help People. By Ralph M. 
Wittenburg. New York: Association 
Press, 1947. Pp. vi -b 174. $3.00. 

As a “mental hygiene primer for group 
leaders” this book is a stimulating and 
thought-provoking work. In Part I, The 
Leader Looks at the Group, the author’s 
orientation to group work is expressed. 
Emphasis is placed on using group pro- 
grams as a means of developing in adoles- 
cent youths the ability to adjust to each 
other and to work together on the basis of 
their interests and motives. In a manner 
consistent with this emphasis, the author 
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points out the possible influences of con- 
scious and unconscious motivation on the 
behavior of leaders as well as on that of the 
members of a ^roup. The effective leader 
is the one who is able to understand his 
own motivations in addition to those of the 
members of his group and can utilize the 
drroup’s motives as the basis for the de- 
velopment of its program. Although a 
knowledge of skills is necessary for the 
leader, it is equally important for him to 
recognize his limitations. The personality 
characteristics which enable him to estab- 
lish a* “good relationship" with the mem- 
bers of his gn*oup arc the essentials upon 
which effective group work depends. 

Part II. The Group and the Individuals 
Within It, is organized to give the reader 
some idea of the interests and problems of 
adolescents, means of developing more un- 
derstanding of specific individuals, and the 
advisability of recognizing one’s limitations 
in dealing with personality “problems" and 
“problem" situations. 

Part III, “Meeting Grounds" Between 
Leader and Group, raises quite blandly the 
question of the “function" of agencies deal- 
ing with youngsters, Injt are cited inci- 
dents which can happen (and in many cases 
do happen) at community houses, summer 
camps, and Sunday School. Emphasis is 
placed on the desirability of handling 
youngsters who have difficulty in adjusting 
to the situation in such a way that they will 
be able to do so. 

As a source of inspiration for the person 
who works with adolescents, or is interested 
in doing so^ this book is commendable. Al- 
though the author openly subscribes to no 
particular school of psycho-analytic thought, 
the work reflects some of the invalidities of 
Freudian interpretation as well as one of 
Freud’s valid contributions — recognition 
that unconscious motivation exists. In gen- 
eral, exception will be taken to the question- 
able statement that “each individual relives 
in a verj’ condensed form the various stages 
of the development of all mankind.” The 
author reifies “the unconscious" and uses 
figures of speech which might not appeal 
to the person who knows technical infor- 


mation but are, nonetheless, adequate de- 
vices for putting across to the non-techni- 
cally informed reader the points which he 
wishes to make. 

Much of the illustrative matter gives the 
impression of being hypothetical rather than 
taken from specific case studies; witn this 
goes the impression that there is a “formu- 
la" which one can follow to achieve the 
completion of a successful interview with a 
“problem" individual; a similar impression 
is given with respect to enabling a “prob- 
lem" individual to change his relationship to 
other people. The oversimplification of the 
rapidity with which confidence can be se- 
cured and change accomplished may be a 
source of disillusionment to the reader who 
has not had enough experience in group 
work to evaluate the author’s words. The 
author fails to point out that success is not 
guaranteed. Although Karen Homey’s Self- 
Analysis is cited as suggested reading, there 
is recognition neither of techniques by which 
one can become aware of his unconscious 
motives besides that of talking things out 
with other people nor of the extreme dif- 
ficulty with which this change in an indi- 
vidual is made. 

Furthermore, there is an interesting 
“twist" given to this book by the insertion 
of new subject matter — namely, the im- 
plications of group activity as training for 
democratic citizenship- -in the last chapter. 
In the vein of seemingly hypothetical il- 
lustration and oversimplification the author 
treats prejudice and citizenship and ends 
the book with the following paragraph: 

The members of our groups who today 
fight violently over the first place at 
bat will tomorrow have to fight for the 
kind of world that mankind is dream- 
ing about. We will have to help them to 
become immune against the diseases of 
society. The time is short. The choice 
between one world and chaos will be 
made by the boys and girls in our clubs. 

The effect of this “scare” orientation with 
which the book ends is an interesting thing 
upon which to speculate. Imagine people, 
stimulated by this last chapter, motivated 
by repressed fear to engage in group work 
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as a means of teaching democracy, who 
are unable to act ^^undemocratically” be- 
cause they have “undemocratic” rigid de- 
fenses with which they keep the fear re- 
pressed. From one to three years would be 
needed to complete an analysis by means of 
which one could be reasonably sure that 
fear was not an unconscious motive for a 
person who was responding to this appeal 

Thus, as a treatise on group work, the 
book loses much of its inspirational effec- 
tiveness for the critical reader by the “scare” 
application. The effectiveness could have 
been maintained by pointing out the 
implications of group work for other things 
in addition to political citizenship — things 
such as the family, the religious organiza- 
tions, the schools, and economic organiza- 
tions. Or, the effectiveness could have been 
maintained by omitting these justifications 
and making justification in terms of the im- 
proved mental health of growing youth. 

The inconsistency which appears here in 
the emphasis placed on “understanding” 
throughout the text and the “scare” ending 
is too obvious and too important to let pass 
without comment. In a democratic club, Mr. 
Wittenburg, you would not frighten a timid 
child; in a democratic society, Mr. Witten- 
burg, would you frighten a timid reader? 

Irving A. Spaulding. 
New Jersey College for Women. 


Social Problems on the Home Front. By 
Francis E. Merrill. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. Pp. ix 4- 236. $3.60. 

This is one of a series of studies by the 
Committee on War Studies of the Social 
Science Research Council, covers the period 
1940 to 1946 in the United States, and is con- 
cerned with the civilian population. It is not 
a study in the definitive, explicit research 
sense. There is no use of original data, nor is 
there any evidence of immediate first-hand 
observation of problem situations discussed ; 
rather the book is a summary of problems 
and trends, using secondary data and inter- 
preting Jthem in a broad sociological frame- 
work. 

After an introductory chapter on war and 
social change, which emphasizes strongly 


the effect of mobility on disorganization, 
the book deals mainly with the broad field of 
family problems as affected by war: family 
disorganization, childhood, adolescence, sex 
offenses, prostitution. This with a chapter 
on crime and one on personal disorganiza- 
tion (neuroses, psychoses and suicide) con- 
stitute the book. In the summary, the hypo- 
thesis of the introduction is affirmed, that 
IS, that war only speeds up changes and 
intensifies problems already present, rather 
than producing new problems. 

It is not a monograph in the strictest 
sense and it is not a text. It is a semi -popu- 
lar sociological integration of what the soci- 
ologist observes about society and people 
in a modem war which requires the partici- 
pation of everyone rather than being the 
job of professionals. 

“America at war is people doing new 
things — grimly, protestingly, gladly, semi- 
hysterically — but all changing the pattern 
of their lives to some extent under the vast 
impersonality of total war.” 

Because this is not an original study, ex- 
cept in the sense of integrating existing 
knowledge about a perhaps tor generalized 
hypothesis, it contributes little Lnat is not al- 
ready known to the professional sociologist 
For this reason also, it may be more useful 
to him as teacher and moulder of public 
opinion. The book brings together the best 
information available, integrates it well, 
presents it in a direct, authoritative and 
objective style well within the comprehen- 
sion of the student and informed general 
reader. For this reason it will be a valuable 
handbook over a period of many years for 
reference in courses in social problems, the 
family and juvenile delinquency. It should 
also reach a wide adult public through trade 
sales. 

Paul H. Landis. 
State College of Washington. 

Marriage Counseling Practice. By John H. 
Cuber, Ph.D. (with a Foreword by 
Roland Leslie, M.D.) New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi 
-f 176. $2.26. 

This little book by Professor Cuber is a 
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worthwhile contribution to the literature 
of a growing discipline and is worth adding 
to the library of anyone who is interested in 
marriage counseling. Cuber modestly and 
correctly calls it *4n part an attempt to ex- 
plain the fundamentals — and to admit the 
limitations — of modem scientific marriage 
counseling practice.” 

Part I contains nine chapters on “Mar- 
riage Counseling Practices and Problems/* 
covering such topics as the relations of 
guidance to behavior science, diagnosis, 
therapy, prognosis, functions of the counse- 
lor, and counseling processes. 

Part II is about “The Profession of Mar- 
riage Counseling,” involving criteria for 
the training of counselors, current profes- 
sional needs in the field, and the limitations 
of counseling at its best. 

Throughout the book Cuber quotes freely 
but wisely from others. His best chapter is 
on “The Limitations of Marriage Counsel- 
ing.** His weakest is on “Facing Reality 
with the Patient.*’ On the subject of “ration- 
alization” he comes close at points to the 
position of the “Devil’s advocate.” I re- 
peat. however, that the book is one that 
everybody interested in marriage counseling 
ought to have. 

Austin L. Porterfield. 
Texas Christian University. 


Negro Year Book. By Jessie Parkhurst 
Guzman, Editor. Tuskegee, Alabama: 
The Department of Record and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Institute, 1947. Pp. 
XV 4- 708. $4.50. 

This 1947 Negro Year Book is the tenth 
of a series which dates back to 1912, when 
the first year book was published under 
the auspices of the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The present volume is primarily 
concerned with events affecting Negro life 
for the period 1941-1946. 

This volume provides in one ready refer- 
ence handbook a wealth of data concerning 
economic, social, and political activities of 
the Negro. It treats not only of the Negro 
in the United States, in Part I, but also of 
the Negro in Africa, in Europe, and in 


Latin America, in the three sections which 
follow. 

Research Director Guzman and other 
staff members of Tuskegee Institute deserve 
much credit for the preparation of this 
volume for the press. Although the mass of 
information which appears in its 40 chap- 
ters is the work of 25 prominent teachers 
and scientists, special mention should be 
made of the 12-chapter history of the Negro 
in Africa prepared by Dr. H. Wieschhoff. 

The arrangement of material generally 
falls into a logical pattern. After one intro- 
ductory chapter on population character- 
istics and another on the outstanding 
achievements of Negroes, activities in such 
fields as science, education, religion, agri- 
culture, business, and politics are discussed. 
Of especial interest are the chapters on the 
Negro in athletics, art, music, theatre, and 
literature. 

In addition to the hard-to-get statistical 
material presented in the book, the social 
scientist will be interested in the case his- 
tories of Negro activities which are injected 
into the text from time to time. This prob- 
lem is adequately treated in four specific 
chapters. The reviewer wonders whether the 
book itself might earn a better reception if 
the balance of the book were more objective. 

The annotated bibliography which consti- 
tutes Part V is in itself invaluable for in- 
terested workers. As this bibliography is 
classified under such headings as art, 
biography, etc., it is a useful source of in- 
formation about publications relating to 
the Negro for all who need to refer to such 
material. 

A usable 23-page index, apparently en- 
tirely reliable, concludes this work. With 
its help, the social scientists may use the 
handbook as a source of reliable informa- 
tion for most phases of Negro activities dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Robert M. Carter. 
University of Vermont. 


Hietorieal Development of the Negro in 
Oklahoma. By Nathaniel Jason Wash- 
ington. Tulsa, Oklahoma: Dexter Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. Pp. 71. $3.50. 
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This skeletal little monograph supposedly 
deals with the Historical Development of 
the Negro in Oklahoma. In fact, the author 
gives as the major purpose of the volume: 
**to gather some historical facts about the 
Negro in Oklahoma.” Thus, one is led to 
assume that an array of “historical facts” 
is to be presented which would furnish some 
leads for gaining insight into the life ways 
of Negroes on the Frontier — Oklahoma. 
The reviewer hastens to point out that, 
in his judgement, the study falls short of its 
objective. In this connection, the study, in 
stead of being an historical document, is 
somewhat of a hodge podge, thin and rather 
amorphous admixture of loosely organized 
secondary data. These data are highly 
biased in favor of Negroes and some of it 
comes from sources that are questionable 
with regard to authenticity so necessary for 
an “objective history.” 

Mozell C. Hill. 

Atlanta University. 


BOOK NOTES: RURAL FICTION 

Farm in Provence. By Henri Bosco. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mervyn Sa- 
ville. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1947, Pp. 346. $3.00. 

Not American but not to be overlooked. 
Magic Communion between man and his 
soil and his home, and the satisfactions of 
exacting farm work, have seldom been more 
beautifully told. A haunting picture of 
childhood introduces the characters. C. S. 

While the Angles Sing. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. New York: MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 178. $2.50. 

Christmas week in a very present-day 
village family in Maine described by a wise 
and perceiving grandmother, with many 
references to previous seasons on the home 
farm. Not more sentimental than the title 
demands and the characterization is better 
than it would suggest. The author’s best 
rural novel As the Earth Turns assures 
readers for any book she writes. C. S. 

Years of the Locust. Bv Loula Grace Erd- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 234. $2.75. 


Around the life of one dominating char- 
acter of magnificent good will, a wholesome 
story of interrelationships and the influence 
of personality on surrounding lives and 
community is built by unusual means. The 
locality is a prospering but unsophisticated 
farming neighborhood in Missouri and the 
time is approximately the present. C. S. 

This is the Year. By Feike Feikema. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1947. 
Pp. 6J3. $3.00. 

Powerful but relentless tale of brute man, 
who cannot learn, and his way to destruc- 
tion on a North Iowa farm that demands 
conservation he will not give. His whole 
family is involved in the consequences. W rit- 
ten with talent but has need of drastic 
pruning. C. S. 

The Gentle Busk. By Barbara Giles. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1947. Pp. 552. $3.50. 

Louisiana cane plantations and the 
swamps furnish the background for a 
chronicle of a great family clan, 
slowly losing wealth, vitality, and in- 
fluence while resisting bit' e r 1 y the 
claims of the Cajun and Negro citi- 
zens. A broad sympathy and a youthful out- 
look give the book freshness and sincerity 
and there is an engaging story of child- 
hood, but the problems introduced are 
slightly beyond the author as yet. C. S. 

The Thresher. By Herbert Krause. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1936, Pp. 548. 
$3.00. 

The threshing machine here symbolizes 
time and power. It dominates this skilled 
and vital writing of the Minnesota wheat 
fields even as the owner of the successive 
versions of the thresher allowed them and 
his itch for power to dominate life, his 
family, and all his relationships. C. S. 

The Hunter^ 8 Horn. By Pierson Ricks. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. 361. $3.00. 

Unpretentious but definitely successful 
account of adolescence and its struggles, an 
unusual form of family living, the influence 
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of a beni^ character whose innate mag- 
nanimity cancels out his indolence, and a 
way of life in Eastern North Carolina that 
is distinctive and full of personalities and 
flavor. The time is perhaps 30 years ago. 

C. S. 

Second Growth. By Wallace Stegner. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
1947. Pp. 240. $2.7B. 

A moving and somewhat representative 
disclosure of the deterioration of New Eng- 
land village life and vitality under the im- 
pact of summer people and more worldly 
viewpoints. This observing author tells the 
story with the well-known skill he has 
demonstrated in many other books. It ap- 
parently is a theme that has weighed on 
his mind. C. S. 

The Quarry. By Mildred Walker. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1947. Pp. 407. $3.00. 

Weakening of the stamina of New Eng- 
land village life through the influx of sum- 
mer people and other influences is a major 
theme here too. It combines with the stal- 
wart maintenance of integrity and indi- 
viduality on the part of a few to give a 
rewarding reflection of one present aspect 
of regional life. The family quarry is the 
mainstay of this family, as Winter Wheat 
was of the Montana family in this author’s 
previous best. C. S. 

OTHER BOOK NOTES 

Professional Education. Five Major Papers. 
New' York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1948. Pp. 46. 

' $0.60, paper. 

Five papers delivered at the 29th Annual 
Meeting in Minneapolis of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, Jan. 
1948. 

The Lawd Sayin' the Same. By Hewitt L. 
Ballowe. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi -H 
254. $2.75. I 

Tales of the Louisiana cane country ; remi- 
niscences of the Negro’s world; the intimate 


thoughts and actions of a people as told by 
a doctor with 35 years of practice among 
them. 

Frontiers in Human Welfare. Unsigned. 
New York: Community Service Society, 
1948. Pp. 84. $1.00, paper. 

The story of 100 years of service to the 
community of New York. 

Annual Report of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 19 j^6-1947. By The 
Executive Director. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, n. d. Pp. 
91. Free, paper. 

A summary of activities of the council for 
the biennium 1946-1947. 

Forging a New China. By Lawrence K. 
Rosinger. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, Jan.-Feb. 1948, No. 67. Pp. 
63. $0.35. 

China’s struggle for survival. 

I Knew Carver. By G. Lake Imes. Balti- 
more: Good Will, Inc., 1940. Druid Hill 
Ave. 1943. Pp. 24. $0.25 single, $15.00 
per 100. 

Sketch on Dr. George Washingrton Carver. 

American Battle for Abundance: A Story 
of Maas Production. By Charles Frank- 
lin Kettering and Allen Orth. Detroit: 
General Motors, 1947. Pp. 100. Free. 
Interesting glimpse of cultural change. 

A Survey of Catholic Wea^kness. Introduc- 
tion by Msgr. Ligutti. Des Moines: The 
National Rural Life Conference, 1948. 
Pp. 61. $1.00, paper. 

A survey of what Catholic leaders be- 
lieve to be the greatest weakness of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the concentration 
of Catholic members in cities of the United 
States. 

Improving the Quality of Living: A Study 
of Community Schools in the South. By 
W. H. McCharen. Nashville: Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1947. Pp. 
67. Free. 
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Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. By Max- 
well S> Stewart. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1947. 4th Ed. No. 
84. Pp. 32. $0.20, paper. 

“The American Beveridge Plan.*' A basic 
policy for security. 

EsiabUsking GoalSt Vol /. By President's 
Commission on Higher Education for 
American Democracy. Washington: 
Gov't Pr. Off. (Supt. of Docs.), 1947. 
Pp. 103. $0.40. 

Equalizing and Expanding Individual Op- 
portunity, VoL II. By President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education for Amer- 
ican Democracy. Washington : Gov't Pr. 
Off. (Supt. of Docs.), 1947. Pp. 66. 
$0.35. 

What is America Reading? By a Radio 
Symposium. Evanston, III. : The Review- 
‘ ing Stand, Northwestern University. 
Vol. 10. No. 4. Feb. 1948. Pp. 12. $0.10, 
single copy. 

Transcription of a discussion by Norman 
Cousins, Forrest Spaulding and Jean How- 
ard Hagstnim with Robert E. Buchanan, 
moderator. Interesting. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Green Farm. By Ralph E. Blount. New 
York: The Exposition Press, 1947. Pp. 
62. $2.00. 

Administration of Group Work, By Louis 
H. Blumenthal. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. Pp. 220. $3.60. 

A Reader in General Anthropology. By 


Carleton S. Coon. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1948. Pp. x -f 623. $3.90. 

Savagery to Civilization. By Norbert F. 
Dougherty. New York: The William- 
Frederick Press, 1947. Pp. 92. $2.00, 
paper. 

A History of Pennsylvania (2nd Ed). By 
Wayland F. Dunaway. New York: 
Printice-Hall Inc., 1948. Pp. xviii -f 
724. $6.66. 

Di/ected Thinking. By George Humphrey. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1948. 
Pp. 229. $3.50. 

Foward Prices for Agriculture. By D. Gale 
Johnson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiii -|- 269. 
$3.00. 

Brensham Village. By John Moore. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. Pp. 
X + 239. $2.76. 

Toward Public Understanding of Case 
Work. By Viola Paradise. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 242. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

War Without End. By Powell Spring. Win- 
ter Park, Fla.: The Orange Press, Inc., 

1947. Pp. ix + 306. $2.60. 

Peace Through Principle. By Powell Spring. 
Winter Park, Fla.: The Orange Press, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. vii -f 349. $2.60. 

Discovery of Ourselves (2nd Ed). By Ed- 
ward M. Strecker and Kenneth E. Ap- 
pel. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1948. Pp. xix -J- 434. $3.60. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B, Tate 

Cornell University. Since the return of the to August 14: Introduction to Sociology and 


personnel from various war services the 
Department staff has expanded considerably. 

L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Head of the Department, 
returned in the fall of 1946 to join W. A. 
Anderson, R. A. Poison, and Mary Eva 
Duthie who were here at Cornell during the 
war. The following new members have been 
added: R. C. Clark, Olaf F. Larson, Duncan 

M. MacIntyre, Philip Taietz and R. M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., who is Professor of Sociology in 
the Arts College, as well as rural sociologist 
in the Experiment Station. 

Dr. Howard E. Thomas will join the staff 
the first of July as Associate Professor. His 
major work will be in the field of Farm 
Labor. 

Edward Moe of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
will join the research staff for the summer. 

Ward Bauder, a graduate student, is fin- 
ishing his doctor’s degree this June. His 
thesis is on The Development of a System 
for Describing Living Conditions in New 
York Counties by the Use of Selected 
Basic Social Data. 

James E. White will also complete his 
work for the doctorate in June. He is making 
a leadership study in the Waterville area. 

Dr. W. A. Anderson has been at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, China, during the spnng 
semester, lecturing to graduate students in 
Rural Sociology. He visited in the Near East 
and India during the first semester of his 
sabbatic leave. Nelson Foote taught the 
course in Introductory Sociology during Dr. 
Anderson’s absence. 

The Central New York State Sociologists 
met in Syracuse. New York, on May 8. The 
program arrangements were made by Nelson 
Foote of the Cornell staff. 

I 

Seven courses will be offered in Sociology 
during the regular summer session, July 6 


School and Community Relations by Milton 
Barnett; Rural Sociology and Methods and 
Techniques of Dealing with Groups by R. C. 
Clark; 'Theory and Principles of Group Be- 
havior and Rural Social Problems and Public 
Policy by Olaf F. Larson; and the Field of 
Social Work by Philip Taietz. Professor 
Taietz will be in charge of two Institutes for 
social workers this summer. Professor R. A. 
Poison will teach one course — Sociology for 
Extension Workers — in the Extension Ser- 
vice Summer School, July 12 to July 81. 

R. A. Poison is a member of the Advisory 
Committee for the Farm Foundation’s Sur- 
vey on the Status of Rural Sociology Pro- 
grams in Land-Grant Colleges. 

Current research is focused on an experi- 
ment in community organization being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the agricultural 
extension service. An enumerative survey 
of adults has been completed to establish a 
benchmark in the experimental community 
and in the control area. Plans are being made 
for a comparable survey of youth. The re- 
search includes a community study and 
analysis of the organization process. Olaf F. 
Larson is project leader. Associate leaders 
are Professors Cottrell, Poison and Williams. 
Assistants on the project are Harold Cap- 
ener, Lee Coleman, William Forsyth, Ezra 
Geddes and William Klein. 

A somewhat similar study is now being 
planned in connection with an intensive com- 
munity development project being conducted 
by the agricultural extension service in co- 
operation with other agencies. 

Professors Clark and Williams are plan- 
ning a study of 4-H club leadership. 

A study of leadership in a rural com- 
munity is being made by James White and 
Professor Williams. 

Harvard University. Carle C. Zimmerman 
is giving The Family and a graduate semi- 
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nar in Urban Sociology in this summer ses- 
sion at Harvard University. He is also 
available for consultation on research and 
thesis problems. 

University of Kentucky. The Departments 
of Sociology, Geography and Anthropology 
are cooperating in a lower division course 
entitled “Societies Around the World.” The 
first semester the Eskimo, Navajo and 
Benjanda Societies are covered and the 
second semester the Chinese Peasant, the 
Cotton South, and British Midlands. The 
purpose of the course is to teach social 
analysis by starting with simple and then 
moving to complex societies. The particular 
societies chosen also illustrate a variety of 
habitats. This course was described in the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Decem- 
ber, 1947. Dr. Elmer Ekblaw, a Geographer 
from Clark University spent three days at 
the University in February leading a work- 
shop on the Eskimo, among whom he had 
worked for four years. Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn 
of Harvard Universitv conducted a workshop 
on the Navaio in April. 

Mrs. Sybil Hutton, Miss Marie Mason 
and Mr. Raymond Payne have been appoint- 
ed full-time assistants in Rural Sociology. 

University of Maryland. The expanded 
Department of Sociology now has the fol- 
lowing full-time nrofessional staff mem- 
bers: Harold Hoffsommer, Peter Leiins, 
Paul W. Shankweiler, James E, Fleming, 
Charles E Hutchinson, Paul M. Houser, 
Marearet Cussler. Luke Ebersole, Thomas 
P. Tmse, Lessie T. Fleming, Leah Houser, 
and Dorthy Willner. 

As a special offering this semester the 
Department is presenting visiting professors 
Carl C. Tavlor and Arthur Raper of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., 
in a joint graduate seminar on Regional 
Sociology. 

O. E. Baker of the Geography Department 
of the University is continuing to give each 
semester a course in Population in the De- 
partment of Sociology. 

W. L. Bailey, former head of Sociology at 


Northwestern University, will be a visiting 
professor during the coming summer ses- 
sion. 

In addition to his duties as Head of the 
Department, Harold Hoffsommer has recent- 
ly been appointed Chairman of the Division 
of Social Sciences, which coordinates the 
work of the various social and economic 
sciences throughout the University. 

Peter Lejins, in charge of the Crime Con- 
trol curriculum of the Department, is cur- 
rently president of the District of Columbia 
Sociological Society. 

Among the visiting speakers being spon- 
sored by the Department and the Sociologry 
Club during the current semester are Mrs. 
E. R. Groves and Margaret Mead. 

Chief present research emphasis in the 
department is a county library survey co- 
operative with the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, and the County Librarians 
through the State Department of Education. 
The pilot study now under way in Prince 
Georges County is to be extended to other 
counties as soon as possible. Paul Houser 
carries the major responsibility for the 
Sociology Department and Rol<''rt Galloway, 
cooperative employee of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life stationed 
at the University, gives full time to the 
project for the Division. 

S. Earl Grigsby of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, formerly station- 
ed at Maryland, is now completing a manu- 
script on social organization in Federick 
County, Maryland, preparatory to leaving on 
a new assigrnment. 

University of Minnesota. The research 
program under wav at the University of 
Minnesota in the field of Rural Sociology is 
now emphasizing the following projects: 

1. A Study of the Ethnic Groups in Minne- 
sota’s Population. ‘This study, under the 
immediate direction of Dr. Douglas Marshall, 
involves in its initial phase the construction 
of a map in colors showing the current dis- 
tribution of various ethnic groups in terms 
of geographic concentration. Another phase 
of the study will involve detailed investigra- 
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tion in two selected communities in an at- 
tempt to determine the degree of accultura- 
tion which has taken place and to note what 
differentials exist among these groups in 
their rates of assimilation. 

2. Factors Influencing School Attendance 
in Minnesota. This project grew out of the 
discovery that a relatively small proportion 
of farm boys and girls were attending high 
school in this state in 1940. By inspection of 
preliminary data it seemed apparent that 
attendance was related to ethnic background 
of the population. In its present stage, there- 
fore, the project relates very closely to the 
one described above. Cultural background 
appears as a major determinant in school 
attendance. The project is also under imme- 
diate guidance of Dr. Marshall. 

3. Changes in Rural Church Organization 
in Minnesota. The first phase of this was an 
examination of data from the Census of 
Religious Bodies, 19S6 and from the files of 
major denominations in this state. The next 
phase will he a field study in one or more 
counties. This project is under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Lowry Nelson. 

4. Relation of Local Governmental Units 
to ‘‘Natural” Community Areas. This study 
is a cooperative one with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, represented by Dr. 
Prank Alexander. Dr. Alexander’s manu- 
script on Social Organization in Goodhue 
County, Minnesota, which has been accepted 
for publication as a Minnesota bulletin, re- 
vealed the existence of 185 governmental 
units in that county. It is proposed now to 
develop possible alternative governmental 
organization a^ the local level involving 
fewer units and relating them to the 
“natural” community areas. This project is 
also under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Lowry Nelson. 

Mississippi State College. Dr. Harold F. 
Kaufman, formerly of the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed to the *rhomas 
L. Bailey Professorship of Rural Sociology. 
He will be in charge of the recently initiated 
rural sociology program ccynprising re- 
search, teaching and extension activities. 
Other s^ sff members are to be added. 


Southwestern Sociological Society : The 
Southwestern Sociological Society met at the 
Y.M.C.A. in Dallas, Texas, March 27-28, 
1948. The program consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

“Three Southern Appalachian Commun- 
ities: An Analysis of Cultural Variables,” 
James E. Montgomery, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; “The Place of Education and Resi- 
dence of Eminent Southerners,” Sidney R. 
Worob, University of Texas; “The Educa- 
tional Attainment of the Rural and Urban 
Population of the Southwest,” Marion B. 
Smith, Louisiana State University; “Science 
and Freedom,” A. L. Porterfield, Texas 
Christian University; “Attitudes Toward the 
Church in Relation to Reported Church At- 
tendance,” A. W. Eister, Southern Methodist 
University; “New Trends in the Theory of 
Mental Disorders of Later Maturity,” Hiram 
Friedsam, University of Texas; “Negro 
Lifeways in the Rural South: A Typological 
Approach to Minority Differentiation,” Paul 
B. Foremen, Oklahoma A. & M. College; 
“The Social Sciences in a System of General 
Education,” Edwin R. Walker, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; “Suggestions for Clarifi- 
cation of the Concept of Personal Disorgani- 
zation,” John P. McKinsey, Southern Metho- 
dist University; General Forum: “What Can 
the Committee of Teaching Contribute to 
the Southwestern Sociological Society?” C. 
N. Burrows, Trinity University, Leading; 
“Prospects for Democracy in Mexico,” 
Joseph S. Werlin, University of Houston; 
“Inter-racial Programs of the Y.M C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. in the Southwest,” A. D. Belle- 
garde, Langston University; “Some Aspects 
of Oklahoma Child Health and Welfare,” 
R. L. McNamara, Oklahoma A. & M. College; 
“Recent Changes in Age at Marriage in 
Payne County, Oklahoma,” Wendell P. 
Logan, Oklahoma A. ft M. College; and “The 
Housing of Rural Families,” R. T. McMillan, 
Oklahoma A. ft M. College. 

The officers elected at the business meet- 
ing are as follows: President: Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas; Vice-President: Harr^ E. 
Moore, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Secretary-treasurer: Ross Compton, North 
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Texas State College, Denton, Texas; Elected 
Executive Committee Members: Kenneth 
Evans and R. H. Bolyard; Ex-officio Execu- 
tive Committee Members: Joseph Duflot, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
and Austin Porterfield, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas; Cooperating 
Editor: J. L. Charlton. 

University of Missouri. Research Bulletin 
410, The Health of Low-Income Farm Fami- 
lies in Southeast Missouri, has just been 
published. It contains a summary of the re- 
sults of the F.S.A. examinations of client 
families. 

Professor Herbert F. Lionberger has just 
completed the manuscript for a bulletin deal- 
ing with the situation and characteristics of 
low-income farmers in four Missouri 
counties. 

.A revision of Research Bulletin Rural So- 
cial Areas in Missouri, by Lively and Greg- 
ory, is now ready for the press. The first 
edition was based upon 1930 data. The same 
methods have now been applied to 1940 data 
and the areas previously delineated have 
been found highly stable. Considerable social 
change has occurred in all areas, but their 
positions with respect to each other have 
remained unchanged and their boundaries 
have changed only slightly. 

The Department of Rural Sociology par- 
ticipated in the recent study of the economic 
and social implications of the proposed Pick- 
Sloan flood control program in the Osage 
river valley. The study was sponsored by 
Governor Donnelly. The work was done 
chiefly by the Missouri Division of Re- 
sources and Development and the University 
of Missouri. Mr. C. L. Gregory participated 
for Rural Sociology. The report issued in 
February 1948 is entitled, “Local Effects of 
the Proposed South Grand and Stockton 
Flood Control Reservoirs, Osage River Basin, 
Missouri.” 

The Department of Rural Sociology is pre- 
paring a chapter on Health for the forth- 
coming book. The Resources of Missouri, 
now being prepared by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. 


University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas has been appointed profes- 
sor of sociology at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The appointment of Dr. 
Thomas, who has been professor of rural 
sociology at the University of California 
since 1941, will become effective July 1. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Louis J. 
Ducoff, Head of the Farm Labor Section, 
Divibfon ol Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has com- 
pleted a year’s graduate study at American 
University, under a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council and has returned 
to duty with the Division. 

IJ. S. Public Health Service. The Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service 
has established a series of research fel- 
lowships to encourage promising students 
interested in becoming proficient in research 
in medical and related sciences. The research 
fellowship program is supported from funds 
appropriated, for this purpose, l)y the Con- 
gress to Institutes or Divisions of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and th fellowship 
awarded carries the designation of the Divi- 
sion or Institute which supplies the funds 
to support the fellowship, such as. National 
Institute of Health Research Fellowship, 
National Cancer Institute Research Fellow- 
ship, Mental Hygiene Research Fellowship, 
etc. All correspondence in connection with 
these fellowships should be addressed to the 
Division of Research Grants and Fellow- 
ships, National Institute of Health, Bethesda 
14, Maryland. 

Vanderbilt University, Institute for Brazi- 
lian Studies Professor Emilio Willems of 
the University of Sao Paulo has accepted our 
invitation to serve as visiting professor 
in Vanderbilt University’s specml summer 
session devoted to Brazilian studies and the 
Portuguese language, June 11 to July 17, 
1948. Professor Willems will offer one course 
in anthropology (Races and Cultures of 
Brazil) open to undergraduate and graduate 
students, and a graduate seminar (The Ac- 
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culturation of European and Asiatic Immi- 
^nts in Brazil) in sociology. 

Land Economics is the new title of the 
old Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco~ 
nomiea. As this erudite, scholarly magazine 
nears a quarter-century span of publication 
the editorial board has adopted what it hopes 
will prove to be a more easily-handled moni- 
ker. The editorial policy remains the same. 
However, the board, aware of the vitality 
of planning and housing as fields of scienti- 
fic interest, has incorporated a subtitle: 
“A Quarterly Journal of Planning, Housing 
& Public Utilities'' The magazine is pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin as a 
part of its effort to encourage the growth 
and development of scientific lesearch and 
scholarship. The first issue under the new 
title is the February number. 

The editorial board includes Raymond J. 
Penn, University of Wisconsin, and V. Web- 
ster Johnson, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, both of whom represent 
the area of land economics; Martin G. Glae- 
ser. University of Wisconsin, H. J. O’Leary, 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, and 
E. W. Morehouse, General Public Utilities 
Corporation of New York, all of whom repre- 
sent the public utility economics area; Rich- 
ard U. Ratcliff, University of Wisconsin, and 
Helen C. Monchow, National Housing 
Agency, both representing urban land area 
of interest; John M. Gaus, Harvard 
University, Homer Hoyt, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Coleman Wood- 
bury, University of Wisconsin, all of whom 
are identifitnl with the regional planning 
interests; and iSlary E. Amend, Managing 
Editor. 

Columbia University. Professor Harry 
Schwartz of Syracuse University will join 
the staff of the Columbia University Semi- 
nar on Rural Life on a part-time basis with 
the coming academic year, as an additional 
representative in agricultural economics. 

The seminar is completing this semester a 
two-year study of the family farm, aided by 
several small research grants. It is hoped to 
publish the report on this project in 1949. 


In the coming academic year, with an 
augmented staff a study of agricultural 
policy in relation to national welfare will 
probably be initiated, stressing both the 
economic and social aspects of the question. 

Faculty representation in the seminar will 
include professors from the fields of agri- 
cultural and general economics, rural soci- 
ology, history, anthropology, public adminis- 
tration, psychology, religion, and education. 
Several rural leaders in the New York area 
are also cooperating under appointment as 
university seminar associates. 

Inter-American Conference on Conserva- 
tion. The Government of the United States, 
at the request of the Pan American Union, 
will serve as host to the Inter- American Con- 
ference on Conservation of Renewable 
Natural Resources, to be held at Denver, 
Colorado, from September 7-20, 1948. This 
Conference, the first international meeting 
of its kind on conservation, is for the pur- 
pose of considering problems involved in the 
conservation of renewable natural resources 
in the Americas, and to discuss recent techni- 
cal developments on this subject. It is being 
organized pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the Third Inter- American Conference on 
Agriculture held at Caracas, Venezuela, in 
July 1946. 

Among the problems to be discussed will 
be those arising out of deforestation, soil 
erosion, overgrazing, wildlife destruction, 
floods, and failing water supplies. In view 
of the importance of these problems, which 
are yearly growing more serious throughout 
the Hemisphere because of inadequate con- 
servation practices, mounting populations, 
and attempts to raise living standards, it is 
anticipated that leading Government offi- 
cials, scientists, and other interested groups 
from the entire Hemisphere will attend. 

The Conference will consist of a series 
of meetings to discuss conservation prob- 
lems, together with field trips to study land 
management practices. The Delegates will 
have an opportunity to view at first hand 
soil conservation districts, forest and range 
experiment stations, the Rocky Mountains 
National Park, and other places of interest. 
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Irrigation projects will be studied, along 
with their relationship to agriculture, graz- 
ing and forestry practices on the land from 
which irrigation waters are derived. 

The working session of the Conference 
will be divided into Sections corresponding lo 
the sections of the program. Outstanding 
leaders and professional men in the field of 
conservation will serve as Discussion Lead- 
ers for each of the six Sections and supervise 
the preparatory work for the Section. 

Although the Conference will be a techni- 
cal one with no power to negotiate agree 
ments, it will consider national and inter- 
national action for the conservation of re- 
newable natural resources and their opti- 
mum use on a sustained-yield basis. 

Warren Kelchner, Chief of the Division of 
International Conferences, Department of 
State, has been appointed Executive Vice 
President of the Conference, and William 
Vogt, Chief of the Conservation Section of 
the Pan American Union, Secretary General. 
An Organizing Committee composed of 
representatives of interested Government 
agencies has been established to formulate 
plans and coordinate arrangements for the 
Conference. An Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of various organi- 
zations interested in conservation, is also 
being established. 

Michigan State College. The Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology has available 
a considerable number of graduate research 
assistantships which permit the student to 
carry a full academic load for the academic 
year 1948-49. The stipend for half-time 
graduate research assistants who have the 
Master’s degree or its equivalent and are 
candidates for the Doctor’s degree is 
$1000.00 per academic year. For students 
who have completed leas than 45 credits of 
graduate work toward an advanced degree 
the stipend for a research assiatanahip is 
$800.00. Teaching assistantships which re- 
quire a limited academic load pay $200.00 
more p^er year. In addition, several assistant- 
ships are available for use in research com- 
mitments to Latin America Fellowships and 
part-time research employment in the Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station or Socia 
search Service are also available. Inqt 
about assistantships and application fom. 
should be directed to Dr. Charles P. Loomis, 
Head of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Mr. Reed M. Powell, who is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree has gone to Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. He will spend a year analyzing 
social relationships among rural groups in 
Co‘'ta R* a under a cooperative project with 
the Inter- American Institute for Agricul- 
tural Sciences which will use the data in 
establishing an agricultural extension ser- 
vice. Under the project, staff and additional 
graduate students will work in various Latin 
American countries. 

Dr. Allan Beegle prepared two research 
bulletins which have been published by the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 
They are: Michigan Fopulation-Compositton 
and Change (Special Bulletin No. 342) and 
Differential Birth Rates in Michigan 
(Special Bulletin No. 340). 

Dr. D. L. Gibson has prepared a report 
dealing with membership relations of Michi- 
gan Farmers’ (Cooperatives ei ' tied “Co-ops 
as the Farmer Sees Them.” This study was 
made by the Social Research Service upon 
the request of the Michigan Association of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

“Tax Variation in Oakland County and 
Trend Toward Equalization of Taxes by 
Means of a Large School District” is the 
title of ar article in the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (Quarterly Bulletin 
(Volume 30, No. 3, February 1948) by Dr. J. 
F. Thaden. Drs. Loomis, Schuler and Gibson 
have prepared a report by the Social Re- 
search service entitled “Attitudes of Land- 
Grant College Presidents Towards Universal 
Military Training.” The study was made for 
the legislative committee of the presidents of 
the Land-Grant College Association. 

Dr. Judson T. Landis is the author of a 
college text “Building a Successful Mar- 
riage” to be released by Prentice-Hall, In- 
corporated in the summer of 1948. 

New Research Projects: The Social Re- 
search Service has begun a health and health 
care survey of a cross section sample of 
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Michij^an households in both urban and rural 
areas. The Michi#pan State Medical Society 
has appropriated funds for sample develop- 
ment, field work, and tabulating and sum- 
marizing the results. The interview schedule 
will include the “symptoms approach” to 
determine need for health care which was 
developed by Dr. Edgar A. Schuler and 
others and validated by Dr. Charles R. Hof- 
fer and others. 

Under the direction of Dr. Landis, Ivan 
Nye, graduate student in Sociology and An- 
thropology has been employed on a part- 
time basis by the Division of Education and 
Michigan Department of Public Welfare to 
make a study of parent-child relationships 
in rural and urban communities. 

The Social Research Service is undertak- 
ing a study of the attitudes of the 10th and 
12th grade high school students in Michigan 
toward work situations and occupations- A 
stratified random sample of all high schools 
in Michigan will be used. The project is be- 
ing financed by a grant to the Social Re- 
search from the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company. Christopher Sower, William H. 
Form, William Brookover and J. F. Thaden 
and other staff members of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology will have an 
active part in the study. 

University of Mississippi. During the 
summer of 1948 the Department of Sociology 
will have as visitors to its staff Dr. J. L. 
Charlton of the University of Arkansas and 
Mrs. Betsy Castleberry of Louisiana State 
University. Dr. Charlton will teach courses 
in Rural Sociology and the Southern Region, 
and Mrs. Castleberry will offer the Family 
and Criminology. 

Redon t publications of members of the 
Department have been : Vernon Davies, 
Housino for Minaistnppiana, Sociological 
Study Series Number One, Bureau of Public 
Administration, Universitv, Mississippi. 
Vernon Davies and John C. Belcher, Missis- 
sippi Life Tableif, by Sex, Race avd /?esi- 
dence, 19^0, Mississippi Commission on Hos- 


pital Care, Jackson, Mississippi. Vernon Da- 
vies, Demographic Fa^ctore Related to 
Health Needs in Mieeiseippi, Mississippi 
Commission on Hospital Care, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Southern Sociological Society. The South- 
ern Sociological Society held its eleventh an- 
nual meeting on April 16 and 17, 1948 at the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Membership for 1947-1948 was 290, 
largest in the Society's history. An excellent 
program arranged by President Coyle E. 
Moore of Florida State University included 
the following sections: The Sociology of the 
South, Teaching of Sociology, Social Work 
and Public Welfare, Urban Problems of the 
South, Research, Marriage and the Family, 
and a section of contributed papers by 
graduate students. Two past presidents ad- 
dressed the Society. Professor Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia, spoke on The Chang- 
ing Southern Scene. Professor T. Lynn 
Smith, Vanderbilt University, spoke on Agri- 
cultural Systems and the Standard of Living. 

The officers of the Society for 1948-1949 
are: President: Way land J. Hayes, Vander- 
bilt University. First Vice-President: Ray- 
mond F. Bellamy, Florida State University. 
Second Vice-President: Harry Best, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Secretary-Treasurer: Mor- 
ton King, Jr., University of Mississippi. 
Representative to the Executive Committee 
of the American Sociological Society: H. C. 
Brearley, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Elected members of the Executive 
Committee: Belle Boone Beard, Sweetbriar 
Collge; Allen D. Edwards, Winthrop Col- 
lege; Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College; Irwin T. Sanders, University 
of Kentucky; Lorin A. Thompson, University 
of Virginia. Past Presidents on Executive 
Committee: Howard W. Beers, University 
of Kentucky; Katharine Jocher, Universitv 
of North Carolina; Charles S. Johnson, Fish 
University; Covle E. Moore. Florida State 
University; T. Lynn Smith, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 
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The Cultural Background of the Mexican Immigrant 

By Normav D, Humphrey^ 

ABSTRACT 

The town of Tecolotlan, Jalisco contains generic features of culture and 
society which are roughly representative of the many communiti^'s from 
which Mexicans migrated to the United States. A mestizo, Spanish 
speaking community, Tecolothlan is a farming center with some small 
household industries. Over the past forty years jt has undergone a number 
of changes incidental to the transformations of the system of land tenure, 
and the development of altered means of transportation. The change from 
economic and political domination by large haciendas to partial ascendency 
of agrarian communities has altered the form, if not the significance, of 
social stratification. Major segments of institutional arrangements, such 
as education and the schools, religion and the church, and the family are 
briefly analyzed and their functional roles are described. 


There is no single Mexican com- 
munity which is completely repre- 
sentative of immigrant origins. But 
Tecolotlan, Jalisco^ is more or less 
representative of those from which 
Mexicans have come to the United 
States. Manuel Gamio in his Mexican 
I w migration to the United Staten in- 
dicates that the State of Jalisco, to- 
gether with adjacent states in the 
central plateau contributed dispro- 
portionately to the emigration of the 
1920’s. Ruth Tuck in her 'Not With 
the Fist had indicated that towns of 
some 3,000 population were frequent 
points of migrant’s origins. The town 

t Wayne University. 

’ Field work was undertaken and three 
months were spent in the town in the fall of 
1944 under a Rackham post-doctoral fellow- 
ship from the University of Michigan. Work 
was again resumed in the summer of 1945, 
some of which time was spent with in- 
formants from the town who were living in 
Guadalajara. Field work was again resumed 
in February, 1947 and was carried on until 
last June under a grant from the Viking 
Fund. Several natives of Tecolotlan who 
were living in Detroit, Michigan, were inter- 
viewed there at various times during 1946 
and 1946. Similar intex viewing has been con- 
ducted in Los Angeles during the summer 
of 1947. 


was selected for study after an auto- 
mobile tour of the area. 

Tecolotlan lies in a river valley 117 
kilometers roughly southwest of Gua- 
dalajara. A gravel highway skirts 
the town. This highway extends in a 
northeast-southwest direction inter- 
cepting the Guadalajara-Mexico City 
Highway about 40 miles i .ist of the 
town, and terminating in the Pacific 
coast port of Barra de Navi dad some 
100 miles to the west. The town is 
surrounded by sparsely wooded moun- 
tains and is capable of growing tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical plants and 
fruits. 

The techniques employed in getting 
information have been largely those 
of casual observation and participa- 
tion in the life of the community. Di- 
rect questioning of informants was 
also used. From the beginning I tried 
to make clear that I was in Tecolot- 
lan in order to learn something of 
Mexican institutions and customs 
with the object of making the life of 
persons in a typical Mexican town 
more understandable to Americans. 
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A number of my informants in Teco- 
lotlan were persons who had at one 
time worked in the United States, 
and who, by that token, had some 
cross-cultural perspective. 

The present paper is based upon as 
yet uncompleted field work. Only 
some “highlights” can here be pre- 
sented of socio-cultural data from 
Tecolotlan, and, insofar as the town 
is representative, of the community 
and cultural background of the Mexi- 
can immigrant. 

The Community 

The town of Tecolotlan lies in a 
valley 1,280 meters above sea level. 
It is the “county seat” (Cabecera 
Municipal) for the mwicipio of the 
same name. The population of the 
town in 1940 was 4,266 persons, and 
persons in the mnnicipio numbered 
10,940. The muvicipio in 1940 had an 
area of 746 square kilometers, with 
a population density of 14.66 persons 
per square kilometer. If census fig- 
ures are to be credited, only 35 of 
the persons enumerated in 1940 w^re 
born outside of the entity. Everyone 
in Tecolotlan speaks Spanish as his 
native tongue, and there are no per- 
sons, to my* knowledge, who speak 
In(Jian languages. Between ten and 
fifteen per cent of the population 
gives the impression of not having 
genetic features. Nor are Negroid 
physical traits noticable. The general 
impression one gets is that of a mixed 
Indian-white population. 

Population Antec^ents 

Historical data bearing directly on 
the town are meager and incomplete. 


According to an account of the found- 
ing of the convent of St. Augustin in 
1599 it was conquered by Capitan 
Francisco Cortes and its population 
was converted to Catholicism by 
Padre Fr. Juan de Padilla. Shortly 
after the founding of the convent 
some 150 *'indio8 casados*' were indi- 
cated to be living there. Sometime 
later, in what was probably the eight- 
eenth century, there were (in round 
figures) 750 Spaniards, 250 Indians, 
475 mulattoes and 250 persons of 
other castes. 

The Town’s Appearance 

The Census of 1940 breaks down 
the population aggregates in the 
municipio into the following “political 
categories”: one villa: six congregoc- 
ionen; three haciendas and 83 ran- 
chos. 

The central villa is, of course, the 
town of Tecolotlan. It stretches nar- 
rowly along the east side of a shallow^ 
stream bed for a distance of four 
kilometers and is rarely more than a 
kilometer in width. It is hemmed in 
on the east by a hillside. The principal 
streets are paved with cobblestones, 
with occassional dips for the water 
from the Iowa to run off in the rainy 
season. There is nothing but surface 
storm drainage so that the principle 
north-south street in some places is 
covered with a three to four foot de- 
posit of upland gravel. Only two or 
three of the streets going to the loma 
are capable of ascent in an automo- 
bile. 

The Plaza 

The main square or plaza is the 
center of the town both geographi- 
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cally and in social dominance. The 
plaza itself is a green oasis of trees 
and flowers, in the center of which is 
a bandstand and bordering which is 
a broad tile walk. At each corner ol 
the plaza there are round, brick 
''fountains'' into which drinking 
water has been piped. The water 
comes from mountain springs several 
miles north of town through foot 
square aqueducts that are as fre- 
quently open as closed. These, to- 
gether with two other pilas, consti- 
tute the main outlets for the town's 
drinking water, although virtually 
every house in the plaza area has 
a well in its patio with water for 
tvashing purposes. Only a few houses 
have running water piped in to them, 
and not more than six have flush 
toilets. 

The smallest and oldest of the three 
churches, el mnctiiano, faces the pla- 
za. On three sides of it the stores 
fronting on the plaza lie behind arch- 
ed arcades or portales, and on the 
side lacking portaJes are the munici- 
pal government buildings and jail. 
The town is further divided into four 
sectores each of which is composed of 
square blocks or manzanas. These in 
turn are numbered, but functionally, 
if not politically, the important divi- 
sions are barrios or neighborhoods, 
residence in which, in a large degree, 
indicates the prestige and status a 
person will possess. By and large, the 
principales of the town live in homes 
behind stores fronting on the plaza, 
or in houses within a block of it. The 
farther from the plaza one lives the 
greater the likelihood of one being an 


agrarista; the closer, the greater the 
likelihood of nostalgically musing 
about the days of Don Porfirio. 

The barrios away from the plaza 
have received nicknames which brand 
their inhabitants. One way in which 
to climb in the social structure is to 
get the wherewithal to leave one of 
the outlying barrios and open a store, 
Willi a iiome behind it, on the plaza. 
Inter-barrio rivalry apparently rarely 
has taken the form of fights between 
members of barrios, nor are there 
barno chapels nor barrio saints. But 
if a wedding in an outlying barno oc- 
curs neighbors will gather to dance to 
the maria chi music. And if the rain 
is late in coming in June, an informal 
group of barrio members may peti- 
tion the priest to take the life size 
crucifijo, El Senor de Socorro to some 
point in the barrio where the group 
can pray and chant hymr * for rain. 

There are little stores usually at 
street corners in the outlying barrios. 
But the "big stores," those with per- 
haps a hundred feet of floor space, 
are around the plaza or extend into 
the block south where the big church 
is located. The state school is a block 
away from the plaza in a northerly 
direction. The electric light plant with 
its mill for grinding prepared maize 
into masa for tortillas is a block 
from the plaza and the church. 

It is under the portales that fresh 
vegetables are sold, and the terrazzas 
where one can buy alcoholic bever- 
ages are there. 

Puestos which purvey soft drinks 
line the street adjacent to the plaza. 
What there is of a market is located 
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under the portales. The professionals 
— two doctors and a dentist — have 
their offices there or are within a 
block of the plaza. The two movie 
theaters (one in an old cockpit) are 
also within a block of it. 

People sit on plaza benches through- 
out the day, and especially on Sun- 
days, when they come in from the 
ranches to go to church, to get drunk, 
or to listen to the mariachis in the 
bandstand. Boy meets, flirts with and 
courts girl in the Sunday night plaza 
promenade. And the plaza is the cen- 
ter of activity during the only period 
when people momentarily forget that 
the town is rent in two by class dis- 
tinctions and economically motivated 
hatreds. It becomes a single commu- 
nity during the February celebration 
of the ten day festival of Carnival. 

Hotels and Restaurants 

There are no hotels, in a real 
sense, in the town. Two pcnsiones are 
near the plaza, and several mefiones 
in which animals can be also kept are 
there. Only one of the pensiones con- 
tinues to serve food. If one wants to 
eat he can buy cooked meat and tor- 
tillas at one of the several mesas set 
up each morning and night in the 
street in front of the portales. The 
town does possess two restaurants, 
but they are on the road at the edge of 
town and obtain almo.st all of their 
patronage from the busses plying be- 
tween Guadalajara and towns lying 
closer to the coast. 

Housing and Household Equipment 

Houses in town are iriade largely 
of adobe brick. They front without 


space between them on the tile side- 
walks, and usually contain a series of 
rooms arranged around an enclosed 
court or patio. The houses of those 
who can afford it are plastered white 
over the adobe. Rooms have fifteen 
to eighteen foot ceilings. The roofs 
are red-tiled as are the floors of the 
better homes. Within the home, 
straight chairs and wooden tables line 
the arcaded parts facing the patios. 

Bedrooms of the upper class homes 
are equipped with brass beds. Thin 
mattresses are often placed over 
boards. Beds in lower class homes 
often consist of saw horses between 
which boards have been stretched. 
Only the very poor have petates or 
pallets. Family portraits, and relig- 
ious images decorate chests in bed- 
rooms. Closets are virtually non-ex- 
istent. If the house possesses electric 
light, it usually flows from a bulb 
dangling on a single cord hanging 
from the center of the room. 

A cooking shed is in one corner 
of the patio. The stove is made of 
cement, although some upper class 
persons possess kerosene stoves. 
There are often no facilities for bak- 
ing. Tortillas are cooked on a flat 
steel or iron plate. Fuel is usually 
charcoal for the upper classes and 
corn cobs and kindling wood for the 
lower. The patios of poor families of- 
ten serve as corrals for chickens and 
pigs, if they have them. But even in 
the patios of the poor, flowers 
and other decorative plants are 
also grown. Usually there is a 
well in the courtyard, but rarely 
are vegetables grown for food in this 
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space. If one can afford pigs or cows, 
they are penned at the rear where 
the toilet is also placed. Facilities for 
washing dishes are next to the well. 
The house tends to be the woman’s 
domain and, in a sense, it encloses 
and contains her activities. 

Cooking and Meals 

Much of a woman’s time is spent 
in household tasks. Corn is soaked 
with lime to make nixtamal and taken 
in the morning to one of the several 
power mills to be ground into the 
dough from which tortillas are made. 
Beans are soaked, cooked with lard, 
and refried. Meat is hung on hooks to 
be broiled or stewed. Chili is prepared 
by grinding on a stone slab with a 
pestle. The thin gruel of those who 
cannot afford milk is prepared and 
strained from corn. If there are very 
few animals, it is a woman’s job to 
feed them, although this is an area in 
which the sexual division of labor is 
least clearly demarcated. Women in 
the lower classes make almost all of 
the family clothing from yard goods 
bought in the stores. 

Transportation 

Since 1929 busses have come more 
or less regularly into Tecolotlan. Bus 
traffic increased considerably after 
the highway to Guadalajara was grav- 
eled in 1934. Prior to that time, one 
could go two days by horseback to 
Ameca where the train would take 
one north to Nogales or south to Gua- 
dalajara. For a time a railway short 
line ran to Cocula, a day’s trip to the 
east on horseback. In the days prior 


to the gravel road Caminos Reales ex- 
isted, and still exist in ill-repair. It 
is only eight kilometers, for example, 
over the loma by Camino Real to the 
town of Tenamaxtlan northwest of 
Tecolotlan and the Guadalajara-Ten- 
amaxtlan mail is still carried daily 
from Tecolotlan to Tenamaxtlan by 
burro and horse. But almost anyone 
pielers to wait for the single bus 
which daily traverses the twenty kilo- 
meter gravel road in preference to 
walking it or going by horseback. 

The major means of transportation 
of goods within the municipio is by 
burro train. Several centers of popu- 
lation each containing at least 300 
persons can be reached by truck only 
with the greatest difficulty and with 
danger to the truck. Burro trains 
transporting bags of charcoal and 
wood from the hills and corn and 
other products from the -ields are 
common sights passing the plaza. 

The first automobile was brought 
into the town in 1921, but it could go 
nowhere but in the town, and gasoline 
for it had to be transported from 
Ameca by burro and mule. The first 
truck, which was subsequently con- 
verted into the first bus, was a Model 
T Ford brought in when the Cristero 
revolutionary dangers had subsided. 
Today, twelve or fourteen regularly 
scheduled busses pass daily through 
the town. While only three or four 
passenger automobiles are today own- 
ed and operated in the municipio^ 
there are now some fifteen or more 
trucks, subject to hire, transporting 
goods mostly back and forth to Gua- 
dalajara. The railroad spur to Cocula 
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has been torn out. The long trains of 
mules which during the days of Don 
Porf iro carried coquitos and rice from 
coastal areas have long since disap- 
peared. Carretas drawn by oxen are 
employed for short, heavy hauls with- 
in the town. 

Communication 

A telegraph line connects Tecolot- 
lan with Guadalajara and hence with 
the world, and a single telephone line 
connects Tecolotlan with Juchitlan 
some twenty kilometers away which 
permits it thereby also to be able to 
send and receive telegrams. A private 
telephone line between the establish- 
ments of two brothers, one of whom 
owns a restaurant on the highway 
and the other a hardware store on the 
plaza permits communication only for 
a limited group over a two kilometer 
distance. 

Mail is received and dispatched 
daily by bus. A postman delivers be- 
tween 160 and 200 pieces of mail to 
all parts of the town. Somewhat less 
than a third of this mail is from per- 
sons living in the United States, and 
much of this North American mail 
contains money remittances to rela- 
tives. Newspapers and periodicals are 
also received by mail. The secretario 
of the municipio receives most of 
these periodicals, and then in turn 
sells them to persons who subscribe 
through him for them. About 45 daily 
papers are thus distributed, almost 
all of them within a short distance 
of the plaza. Of these, four are Mexico 
City dailies, and almost all of the rest 
are El Informador of Guadalajara. 


The periodicals widely read are comic 
books among men and movie maga- 
zines among women. There were 
about 40 radios in the municipio in 
1940. Few of them are run from bat- 
teries. Those running from electricity 
supplied by the power plant can only 
be utilized after 7:30 at night when 
the current is on. An upper class 
person may read Selecciones from the 
Reader*s Digest but very few books 
are read, even by the group which 
considers itself the town elite. 

Economic Life 

The impression upper class inform- 
ants tend to give of the economic life 
of the municipio during the Diaz re- 
gime was one dominated by large, 
bustling haciendas in which peace, 
order and abundance reigned. Operat- 
ing peacefully besides these were a 
number of small ranches the owners 
of which made quite comfortable liv- 
ings. The picture these same persons 
give today is one of economic anarchy 
with productivity of the area greatly 
decreased, and with disorder and pov- 
erty the hallmark of the agrarian 
communities which have developed 
from the large estates. The period be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 was one of in- 
termittent disorder with political rev- 
olutions, banditry, the growth of 
agrarianism and the loss of men 
through emigration. Lower class in- 
formants tend to explain change in 
the same terms but they come to quite 
different conclusions. They empha- 
size the elimination of feudalism, of 
peonage and the growth of civil and 
economic rights. 
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It is evident that a number of in- 
dustries relating to the agriculture of 
the area have virtually been eliminat- 
ed, and that the average farm worker 
is much more involved in a money 
economy than was his counterpart in 
1910. Very little mescal, for example, 
is manufactured in the municipio to- 
day, nor is sugar cane developed into 
alcoholic beverages, although payiocha 
is made. The ruins of factories on the 
edges of town attest to their one-time 
manufacture. Relatively little tobacco 
is now grown and no cigarettes are 
manufactured by hand as they for- 
merly were. 

In 1941 corn, beans and garbanzas 
were the leading agricultural prod- 
ucts. Some 38 hectares were raising 
sugar cane. Coffee, tomatoes, potatoes 
and other crops were being cultivated 
as were a wide variety of tropical 
fruits. The '‘average man” in Tecolot- 
lan today is a farmer, whether he be 
at the same time a merchant sitting 
on Sunday morning in front of his 
plaza store, or an agrarista unloading 
sacks of corn in front of the doctor’s 
office to provide feed for the medico’s 
seventy pigs. 

The “average man” in another 
sense is also a member of an agrarian 
community. Despite the fact that he 
is no longer working for thirty-one 
centavos a day, (and not permitted by 
the hocendndo to owm a burro), he 
finds that he has to sell much of his 
crop to one of the town’s money lend- 
ers or pig fatteners before be har- 
vests k in order to be able to buy 
ungrowable necessities. And instead 
of the tyranny of the owner of the 


hacienda, he may find that he has to 
“vote right” when the election of 
ejido*s officials occurs, if he wishes 
to remain a member of the commu- 
nity. 

Even in the ejidos few mechanical 
aids are employed in clearing the 
fields ana putting in the crops. Ten 
times as many completely wooden as 
iroi tipped plows exist. There is one 
tractor in the municipio. Much of the 
hillside corn land is not even plough- 
ed. In general, agricultural methods 
are not unlike those of three hundred 
years ago. No fertilizer is employed 
in the fields and, if one is able to read, 
he plants his fields after consulting 
an almanac. But apart from prayers 
for rain, and if the ranch is large 
enough to afford it, a mass by the 
priest at the time of the harvest, little 
more supernal uralism is encountered 
in growing crops than one ‘’inds in a 
North American larm community. 

The agrarian land reforms did not 
directly affect the ownership of ani- 
mals. Today a number of persons 
whose lands w^re broken up continue 
to own large numbers of cattle or 
goats or pigs although the number is 
smaller than formerly. And they rent 
oxen to the ejidos. Herds of cows are 
daily driven from the pueblo into 
})asture lands and returned at night 
to be watered and milked. There are 
several cream separators in town, 
and several persops sell milk for local 
consumption. Goats are also milked, 
but their milk is almost w^holly used 
to manufacture cheese and butter. It 
is a rare poor family within the pueb- 
lo that can afford to own a cow% how- 
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ever, and to use its milk for its own 
consumption needs. 

Chickens are rather widely owned, 
and eggs are sold to merchants at 
about 16 centavos apiece. Eggs, in one 
sense, are the currency of the poor 
housewife. Many persons of consider- 
able status in the town fatten pigs in 
the pens behind their patios, and one 
way to rise in the status structure is 
to profit from pig raising. But this 
is a gamble. Many a poor person has 
sunk his “capital” into a young pork- 
er only to sell it after several months 
labor and feeding costs, a sick and 
dying animal, to the man who makes 
chicharones. 

Animals which are economically 
useful are objects of considerable 
care, and young goats may become 
children’s pets, but the American con- 
cern with pet animals is strikingly 
absent. There were but two pet dogs 
that I observed in Tecolotlan, and one 
appropriately was named “Pachuco.” 
Dogs learn to fend for themselves, 
and are the objects of much ill- 
humored rock throwing. 

Town Industry 

At first impression one might 
think there iS^ virtually no industrial 
manufacture in Tecolotlan. But as 
one becomes better acquainted he 
realizes that there is considerable 
home industry. A native of Tecolot- 
lan has several curio stores in Tiju- 
ana, and accordingly a great many 
hvaraches are manufactured in Tec- 
olotlan and sold directly to him for 
retail sale. Perhaps thirty* people are 
engaged in the hand manufacture of 


leather shoes which are contracted 
for in other parts of the country. 

The school director augments his 
salary by manufacturing soda pop for 
consumption in the munievpio. Pa- 
letas, or frozen sweet- water sticks 
are locally made. The town possesses 
its complement of candle makers, 
blacksmiths, brick and tile makers, 
soap manufacturers and the like. A 
number of men are engaged in manu- 
facturing charcoal in the mountains 
above the town, and some lime is de- 
veloped from kilns in the mumcipio. 
The coffee which is grown in the 
municipio is roasted and consumed in 
the area. An attempt, locally sponsor- 
ed, to improve the town drinking 
water and utilize the hydroelectric 
power which could be generated was 
turned down by the local privcipales 
as requiring too much of an invest- 
ment for local pocketbooks. 

Town Commerce 

The “big stores” face the plaza and 
tend to be general stores. There are 
perhaps twenty grocery stores which 
sell anything from kerosene to yard 
goods. Three drug stores exist which 
sell only drugs, patent medicines and 
health sundries. There are several 
bakeries, five or six pool halls, a hard- 
ware store (which also contains an 
ancient printing machine,) and a 
number of barber shops. The stores 
give credit, sell at fixed prices, and, 
since there is no bank, often lend 
money through buying crops on 
“futures.” Money lending frequently 
involves the signing of a bill of sale 
by the borrower, which if the loan 
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isn’t repaid at what amounts to a 
forty or fifty per cent annual inter- 
est, means that he loses his security. 

Employment 

There is virtually no “unemploy- 
ment” in the town. But the wages 
paid are so low that there are very 
limited chances on a local level for up- 
ward mobility in the social structure. 
Teachers, for example, in the state 
school get salaries of 70 pesos a 
month. Store employees get three 
pesos a day. Most young persons 
start independent lives when they 
rent land and grow crops. If oxen 
are rented for plowing they are paid 
for in grain at the time of the har- 
\ est. 

Women have very limited avenues 
for employment. Clerking in grocery 
stores or teaching does not reduce 
prestige, but waiting on tables in one 
of the two highway restaurants does. 
Most girls who have to work outside 
of the home become maids in other 
homes. A maid in a pension gets ten 
pesos a week; in private homes she 
would get less. 

Women rarely work in the agricul- 
tural fields ; it would be virtually un- 
thinkable for a man to do what is re- 
garded as woman’s work. Mexican 
migrants to the United States are 
often bewildered at the employment 
second generation women here under- 
take. Such work would be unthinkable 
in Mexico. 

. Status and Class 

One is at first impressed with the 
clarity and sharpness of prestige and 


status distinctions one witnesses in a 
Mexican small town. Deference is 
marked ; avoidance is easily seen. But 
any attempts to analyze the congeries 
of values making for status cate- 
gories results in considerable confu- 
sion for the analyst. Racial antece- 
dents appear at first to have little 
meaning. But in time one notes that 
tilt plaza principales possess fewer 
Indian elements than people in the 
loma, and that the term Indian is 
used at times in a derogatory sense. 
There appears to be little cross-class 
marriage. But the two persons of 
humble and mestizo origins living on 
the plaza each married “White” girls. 
Clothing at first appears rather uni- 
form. But one soon notices differ- 
ences in the terms of address for 
those who wear jackets and shoes and 
those who drape blankets over their 
shoulders and weai sannals. In the 
end, one tends to feel that in a coun- 
try in which family prestige and kin- 
ship loom so large and are proclaimed 
as important, that the final criterion 
of status is how much money and 
wealth one is assumed to have. 

Wealth seems to determine the ex- 
tent to which one is “Don” or “paf- 
?*on,” where he can live and whom he 
can marry. Despite the seeming 
strength of class lines the popular 
expression in epithets for classes do 
not seem to connote the sharp dis- 
tinctions which VLos Correctos*' and 
“Los Tontos** do in Indian Tepoztlan. 

The ambitious lower class boy may 
dream of escape from his class. He 
has examples of such escape and the 
prestige which ensues from it in 
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viewing many of the eommerciantes 
of the plaza. But he knows that he 
will need much luck to accomplish 
that end. If he isn’t able to go to the 
United States as virtually no poor 
man can today, (. . . like many of 
them did in the past . . .) and return 
with money he has saved, he may 
dream of finding pots of money bur- 
ied during any one of a number of 
revolutions, as a means of securing a 
start. 

Emigration 

Those Tecolotlanese who have gone 
to the United States appear not to 
have been the poorest element in the 
population but, on the contrary, seem 
to have been drawn disproportionate- 
ly from the independent farm labor- 
er group, or from the sons of upper 
class merchants. An analysis of 
money orders sent to Tecolotlan, 
shows some ninety per cent were sent 
from California. 

Those persons who have worked in 
the United States and returned are 
found in some numbers among the 
merchants in the town. They, on the 
whole, manifest an amazing amount 
of good will toward the United States. 
There is a gteat desire on the part 
of most young men to go to the 
United States. Our present immigra- 
tion policy virtually prevents them 
from so doing, on a legal entry basis, 
and it is difficult to go as a contract 
laborer or hracero. Consequently, 
those who go now usually have 
enough money and dare-devil atti- 
tudes to attempt illegal Entries. One 
function of our restrictive policy may 


be to reduce the backlog of good will 
already present in rural Mexico. 

Government and Law 

One of the few avenues for acquir- 
ing some limited prestige and per- 
haps considerable wealth is through 
getting into government service. Boys 
have before them the example of the 
Timbrero who came to Tecolotlan ten 
years ago poor and wearing huara- 
ches, and who recently was trans- 
ferred to another town, married to a 
girl of a locally wealthy family, and 
is the only mescal distiller in the 
rrmmcipio. 

Since the establishment of constitu- 
tional government in Mexico the Par- 
ty of Revolutionary Institutions (un- 
der a variety of names) has dominat- 
ed the Tecolotlanese political picture. 
Government tends to be centralized, 
with appointive state and federal of- 
ficials. Even such a small matter as to 
who will be presidente municipal is 
largely determined by the party in 
Guadalajara. There is no direct local 
control, for example, over the ap- 
pointment of the school director. 

Before the revolution local govern- 
ment appears to have been run in the 
interest of the large land owners. 
Since the revolution the Party has 
found it convenient to select agrarian 
leaders, or persons who are friendly 
to the movement, for elective office. 
The party slate is usually unopposed. 

Taxation extends to a number of 
things, like loads of pigs going to 
Guadalajara, which require stamps 
and clearance papers. Since it is often 
in the interest of local business men 
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to bribe tax collectors, they do so. 
Thus the mordida has become almost 
endemic, and the ^ne party system 
has been accepted in a resigned way 
by the statused upper class. Every 
man in local government is felt to 
have his price and no lavor tends to 
be too small for payment. Consequent- 
Iv a minimal actual taxation occurs, 
assets are hidden, and crimes are 
committed with full knowledge that 
justice, even if its wheels are set in 
motion, can be bought. For the 
thirty-two murders which were com- 
mitted in the mumcipio last year, 
no murderer, to mv knowledge, is in 
prison. 

An attempt was made last year to 
have a non-agrarian “rich man” the 
lavored candidate of the state offi- 
cials of the PRI, through manipula- 
tion within the party in Guadalajara 
and outside of the sanction of the par- 
ty representatives of the mimicipio. 
This resulted in the development of 
an “independent” group (actually the 
Tecolotlan functionaries of the PRI) 
electing an “independent” (actually 
agrarista) slate for the municipal 
offices. 

Those who oppose the Agraristas 
want the same things in actuality 
which the Sinarqvisia group poses as 
its ends. But to my knowledge there 
are only five members of the Smar- 
quista group in Tecolotlan, and since 
they are all poor agricultural work- 
ers, the “elite” of the town will have 
nothing to do with them. 

There is a military installation in 
Tecolotlan. It consists of a colonel, a 
captain and a lieutenant. But there 
are many agrarian reserves, who 


have guns and are drilled in the plaza 
on occasion. The function of the mili- 
tary is much more to report on the 
condition of internal security than to 
maintain national defense. The mili- 
tary, like other aspects of govern- 
ment, tends to be regulatory in its 
functions, rather than moving in di- 
rections of constructive efforts to- 
% ard community betterment. 

Health and Welfare 

Tecolotlan possesses two physicians 
and a dentist, all graduates of profes- 
sional schools in Guadalajara, and a 
hospital-trained nurse. It had trained 
health personnel in pre-revolutionary 
days. Several years ago a doctor from 
the state department of public health 
had offices in Tecolotlan, and an in- 
spector from that service had head- 
quarters there. Today, a public health 
nurse gives injectionf to school 
children as they appear to need them. 
There is a hospital run by the Madres 
de Caridad, but it has no operating 
room, and is little more than asylum 
for some poor, sick people. The more 
competent of the two physicians is 
said to be more interested in raising 
pigs than in practicing medicine, and 
since there is widespread questioning 
of the competence of the other doctor, 
even those who can afford the ser- 
vices of trained physicians do not give 
them much patronage. The dentist is 
colloquially known as **El Monje 
Loco” and has few patients. 

By the time children get to school 
a biologic weeding process has taken 
place. No infant mortality statistics 
have been obtained or computed, but 
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it is not improbable that between one- 
fourth and one-half of the children 
born alive die within the first year 
of life. 

The public drinking water is not 
purified. There is no refrigeration 
of foodstuffs, nor is there purifica- 
tion of milk. A smallpox epidemic hit 
the region in 1944, and deaths from 
typhoid are not infrequent. Malaria 
is endemic to the region. Bathing is 
infrequent except for river baths dur- 
ing the rainy season. Two places in 
the municipio make a pretense of hav- 
ing screens to keep out flies. 

Only the upper class engage the 
physician in the wife’s pregnancy and 
delivery, midwives being employed, 
if not simply adult women family 
members or neighbors. For most 
aches and pains folk medicine is uti- 
lized, although several store keepers 
make an occassional peso as curand- 
eras, and are not above giving in ject- 
tions if the occasion demands it. Upper 
class persons scoff at such beliefs as 
the evil eye causing sickness, but it 
would be a rare farm laborer or ser- 
vant girl who didn’t believe whole- 
heartedly in them. It was difficult to 
learn how many hechizeros operated 
in the town, but there were several 
and apparently proportionately more 
in isolated* ranches in the municipio. 

Some hechizeros were even im- 
ported from distant towns for diffi- 
cult cases. There is no organized 
charity in the town. Relatives or 
neighbors take care of cases of ex- 
treme want. There are three or four 
professional and elderly beggars in 
the plaza area, but they have their 


appointed rounds and don’t beg indis- 
criminately. Each year at Christmas 
the school teachers put on a play 
(with students as actors) , to help buy 
clothing for indigent pupils. People 
say that there is no hunger in Tecolot- 
lan. There are always beans and tor- 
tillas. 

Education and the Schools 

Within the town itself there is a 
state supported school near the plaza, 
a federally supported school in the 
agrarian dominated southern end of 
the town and a Catholic school run 
by the nuns in the hospital. Of the 
9,600 persons in the municipio in 
1930, 2,500 could read and write; of 
the 10,900 in 1940, 4,100 could do so. 
Literacy rates were undoubtedly 
much lower under the hacienda sys- 
tem than they are today. But the 
much vaunted recent program to 
raise literacy has hardly affected 
Tecolotlan. Nothing has been under- 
taken in the town itself. 

Education in the ejidos and 
ranches is under federal jurisdiction, 
but perhaps one-fourth of the young- 
sters there never get inside of a school 
building. There is only a primary 
school in the town. Secondary school- 
ing means residence in Guadalajara. 
Only the wealthy can afford this. Of 
the several hundred children who be- 
gin school each year, only fifteen or 
twenty graduate from the sixth and 
final grade. The director alone had 
more than a primary school education 
of the state school faculty of fifteen. 
Education is not strongly regarded as 
an instrument of upward mobility, 
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and very few working-class persons 
even have the concept of sacrifice to 
keep children in scIiooL 

The primary curriculum does not 
include instruction in the practice of 
agriculture. Perhaps every two or 
three years a short-lived “academy” 
for inKstruction in typing and book- 
keeping is instituted. 

On the part of the upper class 
there is some nostalgic musing about 
the greater adequacy of education 
when church schools were the pri- 
mary means of education. The local 
priest has instructed some parents 
that attendance by their children at 
the local school constitutes a sin. 
Little book-learning is deemed neces- 
sary for the average person in the 
town. The teachers have little status, 
and the school does not serve as a 
social center. An attempt to improve 
the school building by matching gov- 
ernmental funds with a 10,000 peso 
gift from a former resident of the 
town proved fiasco. 

Religion and the Church 

In 1940 the Census of the municipio 
listed 17 persons without religion, 6 
Protestants and 10,916 Catholics. 
There are undoubtedly more Protest- 
ants and more unbelievers, but it is 
impolitic to be either. The church 
looms for most persons as the central 
institution in community life, and the 
priest in many ways is the moat influ- 
ential functionary. He and his insti- 
tution intervene or are called upon to 
sanction many important events in 
the life cycle. But the priest has con- 
stantly to reckon with the power and 


officials of the state, and especially 
since the Cristero revolution his role 
has been sharply limited. It would ap- 
pear that the church in the past in- 
variably threw its weight on the side 
of the wealthy landed group, and con- 
sequently in the church-state conflict 
which led to the closing of the 
churches, to the hanging of two 
priests and to the desecration of reli- 
gious edifices during that revolution, 
the church's temporal powers were 
curtailed. But a Protestant movement 
and church were also destroyed in 
the conflict. Today, the same agraris- 
tan who desecrated the altars during 
the revolution, or the Cristeros who 
murdered and robbed to the slogan of 
“Live Christ King” sit side by side 
on Sundays and numerous holy days 
in the performance of ceremonies and 
rituals. Yet they shun and avoid each 
other in the plaza. 

The forms and rituals connected 
with birth, baptism, naming, confir- 
mation, confession, communion, en- 
gagement, marriage and death can- 
not be described in this brief space. 
It is sufficient to say that they are 
regarded by most of the people of 
Tecolotlan as vitally necessary sanc- 
tions, and that they involve duties and 
obligations, and extensions of kinship. 

Except for two political holidays 
and the relatively secular festival of 
Carvival, just preceding Lent, the 
calendrical round of church ceremony 
is the core of community life for most 
persons in Tecolotlan. To an outsider 
there is much more church emphasis 
in the context of orthodox super- 
naturalism on the “sacred” object and 
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‘^holy’^ form, than on the “ethically” 
moral or the “righteous.” 

Unorthodox supernaturalism has 
much greater class connections than 
has the orthodox. Superstitions con- 
nected with pregnancy and death, for 
example, are much more likely to be 
encountered among lower class per- 
sons than among their superiors in 
status. But church attendance and up- 
holding the faith appear to be al- 
most as common among men as 
among women in Tecolotlan. To be 
sure one of the few ways in which 
women can make excursions out of 
the home is by going to church, but 
one does not often encounter the 
notion that religion is primarily a 
thing for women and children. 

Kinship and the Family 

Reckoning of kinship is an ex- 
tremely meaningful phenomenon for 
the persons in Tecolotlan. Relation- 
ship is sometimes reckoned to the 
fifth generation, and family control 
over its members is strong in com- 
I)arison with that in a comparable 
American community. The mean 
family .si/e is perhaps six persons, 
and one-child families are extremely 
rare. First cousin marriage is for- 
bidden by laA\ and requires church 
permission, but it is not unusual, 
especially among upper class persons, 
for mates to be kin. Kinship termin- 
ology and obligations differ from 
American norms. 

The father as breadwinner and 
family head is accorded a great deal 
of respect by his wife and children 
This appears true regardle.ss of the 
family’s class position. The father 


has power and authority over his wife 
and children, and married sons con- 
tinue to bow in some areas to his 
judgment. He shows more affection 
to his children than to his wife. He is 
extremely jealous and protective of 
his wife and female children, especial- 
ly in areas of sexual advances. And 
he is correspondingly more likely to 
be honestly faithless in these areas. 
The wife and mother has a subor- 
dinate, home-centered role with refer- 
ence to her husband. It is a rare 
woman who rc'bels against this subor- 
dination. (The American equalitarian 
middle class family is most likely to 
occur, and this rarely, among the 
town’s elite.) A man would not con- 
template living with a faithless wife ; 
the opposite is so usual as to be al- 
most normal. 

Grandparents extend parental re- 
lationships for children, as do reli- 
gious padrinoH and compadrcs. Most 
families have both religious and civil 
sanctions for the unions, and while 
free unions are not uncommon among 
the lower classes, children are given 
religious relatives at baptism and at 
confirmation. 

Childless unions are rare, and il- 
legitimate children are frequent. Up- 
per class men will brag of how many 
children they have at home, and how 
many in other places. Women do not 
employ birth control devices, regard- 
ing offspring as things that God has 
willed, although many hope through 
nursing to space babies. (Actually 
some men use prophylactics.) 

Pregnancy is surrounded by folk 
b(diefs regarding diet, and even poor 
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women will eat chicken broth as a 
stren^rthener during pregnancy. Birth 
invariably takes place in the home, 
with midwives, even in the upper 
class, aiding in delivery. (Lemon 
juice is placed in the eyes of children, 
if the doctor’s or nurse’s silver nitrate 
isn’t employed.) Neighbors usually 
help the family both before and after 
delivery. 

The mother tends to remain at 
hom<' for a month after the birth, 
rhildren are breast fed, and if for 
some reason this is impossible are 
wet nursed. Upper class mothers tend 
to breast feed on a schedule, but lower 
class women nurse their babies when 
‘th('y seem to want it. 

Sibling rivalry is not as evident or 
pronounced as in American culture, 
and its existenc(' is generally denied, 
('hildren are held and cuddled a great 
deal, and often sleep under their 
mother’s }ehozo^ as they are carried. 
Thev are weaned anywhere from ten 
months to a year and a half after 
birth, often by making the breast un- 
])alatable with bitter herbs, and they 
are toilet trained somewhat later. 
This training is facilitated by ihe ab- 
sence of underclothing in children. 
Rabi(‘s will be lugged around by sis- 
ters who are perhaps a year or two 
older. 

Babies are usually named for the 
saint’s day on which they are llorn, 
but among the upper class there is a 
tendency to choose any saint’s name 
which the parents like. Children are 
supposed to be baptized within eight 
days of their births, but often are not 
until they are sick. Confirmation 


takes place when the Bishop comes to 
town, so that an infant may be con- 
firmed and baptized within the same 
year. Compadres are chosen for these 
occasions. 

Children are early integrated into 
the church round of ceremonies and 
one of the Sunday masses is especially 
for children’s attendance. Little 
.•^punking or ordering and forbidding 
is evident in the training of children. 
A great deal of affection is shown 
them and such instrumentalities as 
shame and fear give rise to such dif- 
ficult-to-define personality traits as 
docility, conformity, modesty, a con- 
siderably emphasized obedience and 
respect toward elders and, in youth 
and adulthood, an elaborate courtesy 
and hospitality. All of these “traits,” 
however, relate also to repression of 
elements of self. They undoubtedly 
are dynamically related to the exag- 
gerated necessity of maintaining 
“face” or “honor” as adults and to 
violent expressions of revenge and 
sudden anger. 

The segregation of the sexes begins 
in early play groups, is accentuated in 
school, and by the division of labor in 
youth and adulthood. With the com- 
ing of puberty, boys are allowed in- 
creasing freedom of movement, and 
girls are more and more confined in 
their activities. Freedom or restraint 
is particularly evident in sexual areas 
of living. By fourteen or fifteen boys 
have usually had access to local pros- 
titutes, while girls “officially” know 
nothing of their sexual roles in mar- 
riage, until they are instructed in 
them just prior to marriage. The 
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serevatn, in which even eight-year- 
olds may participate, is the primary 
source for meeting potential sweet- 
hearts. Courtship goes on surrepti- 
tiously and at night. Girls sit in bar- 
red front windows of their parents’ 
homes and talk with sweethearts. 
Young men are rarely admitted to 
the homes even if only to sit and talk 
with sweethearts under the eyes of 
chaperones. In the past, letters were 
formally written, often l:)y “profes- 
sionals,” proposing marriage. But to- 
day, the proposal is made by a priest 
or upper class person, who calls on 
the girl’s father and extolls the vir- 
tues of the young man. Engagements 
may last as much as two years but 
don’t usually permit a boy’s entrance 
into his 7U)via*s house. With all of this 
elaborate protection, seduction be- 
comes a male goal and a game. 

Illegitimacy, even among the upper 
class, is thus not uncommon, but it 
usually negates the possibility of mar- 
riage. The known father of an illegiti- 
mate child is rarely forced into mar- 
riage. Elopements, or more often here 
“escapes,” occur, sometimes followed 
by civil marriage. But ordinarily they 
result in the girl returning to her par- 
ents pregnant and unmarried. 

Civil marriage normallv precedes 
a church ceremony, often by as much 
as three weeks, during which period 
the bride and groom are separated. A 
civil ceremony requires a license and 
a statement of health from the phy- 
sician. 

The poor are married in church 
after the five o’clock Inass, and after 
bans have been read from the pulpit 


for three weeks previously. The rich 
have more elaborate marriages and a 
special mass. The money for marriage 
fees is difficult to obtain and there is 
little inclination on the part of the 
priest to practice a “sliding scale.” A 
lower class man may be 20 or 21 ; an 
upper class man 25 when he marries. 
The girl in most cases would be sev- 
eral years younger. 

The couple rarely lives with the 
groom’s parents after marriage. A 
new adobe house can be constructed 
by three men in eight days. Parent-in- 
law trouble is not uncommon, 
especially among the upper classes. 
Desertion is extremely rare. In 1940 
there were only twelve divorced per- 
sons in the municipio. There are more 
widows than widowers. Widows may 
remarry and if they do, tend to do so 
during Lent. 

Play and Recreation 

Much of one’s life is lived out-of- 
doors in Tecolotlan, and recreation is 
largely of an unplanned, casual char- 
acter. Within the town and for resi- 
dents of the plaza area Friday after- 
noon is the day of recreation. On 
Friday the stores close at the usual 
time of one-thirty, but they don’t re- 
open at the usual three-thirty. Cliques 
of merchants and their wives will join 
at one of their homes to eat and 
drink, and perhaps play dominoes. 
Much recreation consists of informal 
chatting in the plaza, or in stores or 
pool rooms. Class lines are rarely 
crossed in these gatherings. Nor are 
they crossed at dances or fiestas oc- 
casioned by such events as the brand- 
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ing of cattle at a ranch or in the dance 
celebrating a civil marriage. Birth- 
days, wedding anniversaries, and the 
like are usually celebrated among the 
upper class by dinners, before, dur- 
ing and after which beer and tequila 
flow freely. Drinking is a form of 
recreation frequently enjoj^ed. If a 
fiesta involves a family group, chil- 
dren will drink surprising amounts 
without adult censure. 

Sunday is a recreation day for 
farm people. After church in the 
morning and gossiping over the 
wares of Guadalajara interlopers un- 
der the port ales, one can drink in the 
terrazas or climb the loma to the soc- 
cer field and watch Tecolotlan com- 
pete against a neighboring town. 
Basketball is no longer played in the 
jardin in front of the rectory, nor do 
athletic teams command any com- 
munity loyalty. Cockfights, although 
illegal, occur each Sunday afternoon 
in an orchard near the plaza. Each 
weekend one of the two movie 
theaters will alternate in putting on 
a double feature of one American 
western or mystery and a Mexican 
film. Only one film projector is em- 
ployed, the sound track works per- 
haps two-thirds of the time. It is a 
rare showing in which the reels are 
run in correct sequence. One sits on 
wooden benches (in one theater they 
are those stolen from what was form- 
erly the Protestant church) and 
fights abundant fleas. Agraristas 
tend to sit in the balcony or on the 
sides of the old cockpit and to throw 
cigarette butts at their “betters” be- 
low. The Sunday night movie com- 


petes with the serenxita, the prome- 
nade around the plaza. Boys go in one 
direction, girls in the opposite, inter- 
ested persons giving and receiving 
flowers, under the watchful eyes of 
their elders. 

The two big community fiestas oc- 
cur in February and in June. They 
are the winter carnival, a ten-day 
ptriod of amateur bullfights, “profes- 
sional” drinking, and general letting 
off of energy, and the cockfights of 
the early summer. The cockfights pit 
local roosters against those from 
towns within a hundred-mile radius. 
Much betting takes place on the out- 
come of fights. Singers and other per- 
formers are hired to entertain the 
audience between fights. Permission 
must be granted by the governor to 
abrogate the law prohibiting such 
fights before they can occur. 

Epilogue 

Tecolotlan, Jalisco contains certain 
generic features in its nexus of insti- 
tutions and usages which are also 
found in many other Mexican towns 
and villages from which Mexicans 
have come to the United States. Tak- 
en as a whole they present a body of 
material which can be roughly and 
heuristically employed in attempting 
to understand the behavior and re- 
tained customs of the Mexican in this 
country. Any single community, how- 
ever, in its specific features contains 
constellations of elements which are 
at variance with those of other com- 
munities. The cultural background of 
the Mexican immigrant will be fur- 
ther clarified by comparative studies 
of such communities. 



Sociological Variation in Contemporary Rural Life* 

By Neal Grossi 

ABSTRACT 

Four community studies are analyzed to show the relative advantages 
of the concepts of cultural iBolation and rurality. This analysis suggests 
that, in many types of investigations, it may be more advisable to establish 
theoretical frameworks in which the focus is centered on specific variables. 
Cultural isolation as a concept may offer keener insights and reveal 
more significant knowledge for the development of systematic theory 
than the use of the rural-urban dichotomy. 

1. Introduction contacts. Predominance of per- 


To lump rural life into one category 
in contradistinction to urban life may 
be methodologically sound for certain 
types of sociological investigations. 
This practice, however, bears careful 
scrutiny.^ This is so because a rural- 
urban-dichotomy approach to the 
study of social phenomena minimizes 
the existence of significant intra- 
rural or intra-urban variations. For 
example, in the Systematic Source 
Book in Rural Sociology it is stated 
that: 

. . . .the rural world is marked 
by less numerous contacts per 
man, narrower areas of inter- 
action of its members and the 
whole aggregate. More promi- 
nent part is occupied by primary 

♦Journal Paper No. 1494 of the Iowa 
Agricultural flxpcnmcnt Station, Amos, 
Project 860. Special acknowledgment is due 
the Social Science Research Council for the 
fellowship award which made this study 
possible. The writer further wishes to ex- 
press his thanks to Dr. C. A Anderson. Dr 
C. C. Taylor and Dr. R. E. Wukeley for a 
critical reading of early drafts of this 
manuscript. They are in no way responsible, 
of course, for the limitations of the analysis 
t Iowa State College. 

’ For a critical appraisal of the rural- 
urban dichotomy frame of reference see 
Neal Gross, Soctological Variables and Cul- 
tural Configurations in Cont&mporary Rural 
CommunitieSt Ph.D. Dissertation (unpub- 
lished), Iowa State College, 1946, Ch. II. 


sonal and relatively durable re- 
lations. Comparative simplicity 
and sincerity of relations.- 

However, these differential char- 
acteristics of the rural avd urban 
social worlds may also exist between 
rural communities.” It is highly prob- 
able that these same differentials 
may be found in a comparative 
analysis of the Amana colonies in 
Iowa and the highly urbanized rural 
community in central California. One 
could reason in similar manner for 
other presumed factors of differenti- 
ation. Thus, the rural-urban frame of 
reference tends to minimize the dif- 
ferentials within rural life and implies 
that because one is dealing with agri- 
culture, a whole series of factors 
necessarily and ubiquitously follow.* 
In Parsons' phraseology, an important 
residual area of analysis is waved 

*P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and 
C. J. Galpin, Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press), I, 241. 

" It should be noted that such differentia- 
tions may also exist between urban commun- 
ities. 

* Cf. T. Lynn Smith, Sociology of Rural 
Life, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940), p. 15; also D. Sanderson, Rural So- 
ciology and Rural Social Organization, 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons), pp. 
20-21 
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away by the dichotomous frame of 
reference.^ 

Existent sociological variations 
within rural life, therefore, may offer 
a rich research territory for sociolo- 
gists. This paper reports the results 
of a systematic comparative analysis 
of four contemporary rural communi- 
ties studied by other investigators.® 
Four variable factors were selected 
for study. These were cultural isola- 
tion, intra-community social inter- 
action, the family and religious sys- 
tems. 

In order to establish a framework 
for analysis, a continuum was develop- 
ed for each variable factor. For ex- 
ample, a continuum of cultural isola- 
tion whose polarities represented the 
extreme theoretic possibilities of cul- 
tural isolation that could exist in rural 
communities was constructed. Then 
each community was separately prob- 
ed and the available evidence was pre- 
sented indicating the degree of cul- 
tural isolation existent in the com- 
munity. After the individual analysis 


“ Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Actiort, (New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937), pp. 16-20. 

• United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Culture of a Contemporary Rural Commun- 
ity, Rural Life Studies: 1. El Cerrito, New 
Mexico, by Olen Leonard and C. P. Loomis; 
2. Sublette, Kansas, by Earl H. Bell; 3. The 
Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, by Walter M. Kollmorgea; 
and 4. Irwin, Iowa, by Edwin 0. Moe and 
Carl C. Taylor. For critena used in selection 
of the communities see Gross, Op. dt., pp. 
56-60. For a description of the procedures 
and techniques used in the individual 
studies, see C. C. Taylor “Techniques of 
Community Study and Analysis as Applies 
to Moderfi Civilized Societies” in Ralph Lin- 
ton (ed.), The Science Man in the WorUI 
Crisis, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), pp. 437-38. 


of the four communities was com- 
pleted, a comparative study of the 
four communities was undertaken in 
order to ascertain the variations be- 
tween the communities on the factors 
studied. This paper presents some of 
the significant points of contrast 
found and notes the range of variation 
in the four communities studied. 

11. The Comparative Analysis 

A. Cultural Isolation 

Initially, there exists a perceptible 
difference in the importance of dif- 
fusion agencies in the several com- 
munities. In Wheatville and Corn- 
ville,” such links between the local and 
exterior world as the radio, news- 
papers, and magazines were im- 
portant factors in the minimization of 
cultural isolation. The impact of these 
agencies assumed large 'rnportance 
for they tended to sunder the pro- 
vincialism and to expand the horizon 
of interests of the people beyond the 
geographical limits of the local com- 
munity. They listened to the same 
radio programs and read the same 
metropolitan papers as the metropoli- 
tan resident. On the other hand, El 
Cerrito and the Old Order Amish were 
noticeably lacking in these diffusion 
agencies. There were no radios in 
Amish homes while these communica- 
tive mechanisms were of slight im- 
portance in El Cerrito. There existed 
few newspapers and periodicals in the 
Spanish-American village while 
church prohibitions limited the read- 

^ Wheatville refers to the Sublette, Kan- 
sas, community and Cornville to the Irwin, 
Iowa, community. 
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ing matter of the Old Order Amish. 
Further, whereas the movies were an 
important recreational factor in 
Wheatville and Comville, they were 
of little significance in El Cerrito and 
were prohibited by the Amish. To the 
Amish, movies were evil and condu- 
cive to immoral conduct. In the less 
culturally isolated communities, 
movies had been accepted as a 
permanent part of the recreational 
facilities of the community. 

Another relevant factor in the 
determination of differential cultural 
isolation is the range of mobility of 
^he individual. Whereas the Wheat- 
ville people considered their normal 
area of contacts no smaller than one 
hundred miles in diameter, the El Cer- 
ritans were confined in general to 
their tiny village settlement. The 
Coriiville farmers did not recognize 
the geographical boundaries of a 
tightly enclosed community in their 
normal pattern of interaction with the 
outside world. For specialized goods 
and services they travelled thirty 
miles and more. Young people attend- 
ed dances fifty and seventy-five miles 
distant from their homes, and people 
travelled many miles to witness a bet- 
ter movie than was showing in the 
local village center. The Amish in this 
respect offered an especially interest- 
ing situation. Although contacts were 
made with the city for the sale of 
their farm produce, nevertheless they 
were able to isolate themselves cul- 
turally from the urban centers. This 
facility to participate in economic re- 
lationships with urban cteters and at 
the same time to divorce themselves 


from urban non-economic contacts 
must be primarily attributed to the 
effectiveness of the powerful sacred 
sanctions that dominated the living 
patterns of this religiously oriented 
community. On the other hand it 
should be noted that in contradistinc- 
tion to the El Cerrito grouping, the 
Amish did not live in a cloistered vil- 
lage. Their farms were spread over a 
large area in Lancaster County, and 
the people engaged in much inter- 
visiting among themselves. Thus, al- 
though the area of geographical mo- 
bility was not spatially restricted, yet 
the people with whom the Amish in- 
teracted on a highly personalized level 
were specifically designated. This 
points up the important consider^ition 
that cultural isolation is not necessar- 
ily a resultant of limited geographical 
mobility, but rather is closely related 
to the types of people one interacts 
with. Indeed it is true as in the case of 
the El Cerritans that geographical 
isolation often results in a delimita- 
tion of the individuals one interacts 
with; however, the Amish situation 
indicates that the cultural selectivity 
factor is of extreme significance and 
may occur without the existence of 
the geographical factor.'^ 

The analysis of the individual com- 
munities also revealed variations in 
the attributes of the community in- 

" This analysis is not to be confused with 
Cooley's individualism of isolation and func- 
tional individualism since Cooley was con- 
cerned with individual isolation in the fonn- 
er concept, and with an individualism of 
choice in a highly specialized society in the 
latter. See C. H, Cooley, Social Orgamza- 
fioriy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918), pp. 93-94. 
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habitants themselves that tended to 
enhance or diminish the degree of 
cultural isolation. For example, the Ep 
Cerritans constituted a distinct racial 
group in which there existed a strong 
kinship pattern. Nearly every family 
was related Lo every other family^ 
Again, the use of Spanish as the 
group language in opposition to the 
more frequent use of English in the 
Great Society limited, for example, 
the reading of newspapers printed in 
English. The Amish likewise tena- 
ciously clung to the German language 
as a barrier to relationships with the 
outsi(te world. On the other hand, 
Cornville and Wneatville were not 
‘ marked by a distinctive linguistic, 
racial, or ethnic differential. 

It should further be noted that 
whereas the basis of isolation in El 
Cerrito was an inability to participate 
in the Great Society due to the dis- 
tinctiveness and insularity of the local 
culture, nevertheless there existed no 
overt policy and group determined de- 
cisions to maintain the differenti- 
ation. In this respect the cultural iso- 
lation was passive. The bases of dif- 
ferentiation were historically and cul- 
turally determined and there existed 
slight objections to the local people 
participating in the material ad- 
vantages of the larger society. How- 
ever, in the case of the Amish, the cul- 
tural isolation may be described as 
active. Here were found continued ef- 
forts to maintain the isolation of the 
group as an important function of the 
group.^ 

One of the most significant aspects 
of cultural isolation is the socio-psy- 
chological factor of the existence or 


lack of existence of a feeling of con- 
sensus with the Great Society. Here 
again, noticeable variations were in 
evidence. The Amish possessed their 
own unique culture and participated 
in an esoteric web of interrelation- 
ships that was limtied to their own 
brethren. The El Cerritans, too, hard- 
ly recognized any interrelationships 
with the larger society. The extra- 
community events were largely a part 
of a strange and foreign world and the 
villagers did not feel that they were 
a part ol the complex Great Society. 
Their inability to meet the Anglo on 
equal terms, the sense of inferiority 
that arose when they could not deci- 
pher variant cultural meanings and 
the existence of dissimilar system of 
norms resulted in the outside world 
being well nigh incomprehensive to 
the people of El Cerrito. 

Cornville and Wheatviile on the 
other hand had a great awareness of 
their interrelationships with the 
(ireat Society. The local residents read 
the same newspapers and attended 
the same movies as many non-rural 
groujis. They possessed many of the 
same conveniences as other large seg- 
ments of the population. Problems of 
national and international scope were 
recognized as of importance to the 
local community. These communities, 
then, were much more fully inter- 
meshed with the Great Society and in 
consequence were marked by a rela- 
tively low degree of cultural isolation. 

B. Intra-Community Interaction 
Systems 

A comparative appraisal of the 
communities reveals that rural com- 
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muni ties can possess an interactional 
system in which there exist hardly 
any secondary group contacts, and on 
the other hand derived group relation- 
ships can be extremely important in 
community life. The Amish, for ex- 
ample, forbade specialized groupings 
and alliances with non-brethren with 
the consequence that there were no 
secondary groups within the commu- 
nity. Likewise, in El Cerrito, there 
existed not one association to which 
only a small segment of the commu- 
nity members belonged. The common 
linguistic, religious and ethnic ties 
served as a substructure for one large 
primary group, the village commu- 
nity. 

On the other hand, in Cornville 
there existed special women's clubs 
and only a portion of the farm opera- 
tors belonged to particular farm or- 
ganizations. In Wheatville special as- 
sociations served the manifold inter- 
ests of particular community mem- 
bei s. These groupings tended to seg- 
ment alize the relationship patterns in- 
to a series of discrete clusters of asso- 
ciational activity. Super-imposed upon 
primary group situations such as 
familial relations and visiting congen- 
ial persons was a variety of establish- 
ed 4rroups in which the members met 
at a specific time and at a specific 
place for a specific limited purpose. 

There further existed noticeable de- 
viations in the intimacy and warm- 
ness in interaction between commu- 
nity members. This was especially 
noticeable in the amount, and type of 
\isiting lietween families and indi- 
viduals. In El Cerrito and the Amish 


community visiting was the most com- 
mon form of communication between 
the local people. It was not found that 
there was no visiting in Wheatville 
and Cornville. But visiting had de- 
clined in importance. Other more im- 
personal forms of recreation had sup- 
planted many phases of the former 
patterns of personalized interaction. 
One of the most popular forms of 
recreation in both Wheatville and 
Cornville was found to be attendance 
at movies. Listening to the radio was 
also another popular form of recre- 
ation that had supplanted the former 
use of leisure time in more person- 
alized forms of interaction. Again, 
whereas in the Amish community the 
types of permissible recreation were 
extremely limited, in Cornville and 
Wheatville the fundamental criterion 
for recreational activities was indi- 
vidualized satisfaction. The availabil- 
ity and the use of the automobile had 
enlarged the scope of possible recrea- 
tional activities and contacts with the 
result that the individual could select 
from a varied number of activities the 
type of enjoyment he desired. 

In El Cerrito the very basis of 
farming was postulated on coopera- 
tion in the Ditch Association and fre- 
quent lending of tools and equipment 
was common. The women relied heav- 
ily on mutual cooperation in their 
work in the home. Harvesting was 
largely a family affair and division of 
the product was conducted on an in- 
formal basis. At the other extreme 
was Wheatville where the mechanized 
system of large scale farming had 
been generally adopted and where the 
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old pattern of neighborhood coopera- 
tion had almost completely broken 
down. These farm operators relied 
heavily on the village and town cen- 
ters for specialized services rather 
than on a neighborly exchange sys- 
tem. Lending and borrowing were 
calculated activities rather than the 
informal procedures as in El Cerrito. 
In the Amish community and Corn- 
ville, there still existed some vestiges 
of cooperative activity, but it was 
evident that mutual aid was in the 
process of decline. Then too, in El Cer- 
rito the individuals engaged in inter- 
association as full personalities. Each 
knew every other member of the com- 
munity intimately, rather than in a 
specific role. A was known by B not 
merely as a member of a particular 
t)rgai>ization or as an individual whose 
residence was nearby. Rather A was 
known as a member of a particular 
family, as a member of the same 
church, as a member of the Ditch As- 
sociation. He was recognized as be- 
longing to a specific family group and 
his life history and idiosyncrasies 
were common knowledge. Among the 
Amish also, interaction between com- 
munity members was conducted on a 
similar basis. It is not to be inferred 
that no interaction situations in 
Wheatville and Cornville occurred on 
the same level as in the other com- 
munities. However, the distinguishing 
characteristic between the communi- 
ties is that in the latter ones, a host 
of relationships within the confines of 
the community were conducted on a 
segmental level whereas in the former 
nearly all intra-community interac- 


tion was between individuals acting as 
complete and full personalities. 

C. The Family Systems 

The data certainly lend support to 
Cooley’s thesis of the nature of human 
nature.'* It was within the framework 
of the personalized and intimate asso- 
ciafcional contacts of the family that 
^he child learned the elemental neces- 
sary types of behavior to function as 
a social being. However, although the 
techniques used in this early period 
in the socialization process were in the 
main similar, yet the ideologies and 
the criteria of the normative systems 
inculcated to the child were dissimilar. 
In short, the patterns and the domi- 
nant themes of the several cultures 
were highly variant, and it was the 
parents’ task to initiate the child into 
the localistic culture. In the Amish 
community the child had : j be taught 
why he must act and live differently 
than the “unrighteous people” who 
did not subscribe to the beliefs of the 
Amish. The child was forbidden to 
mingle with “religious foreigners” 
and the core of the socialization pro- 
cess rested on his being separated 
physically, culturally and morally 
from outside influences. The socializa- 
tion of the child included a stamping 
into the child’s consciousness an ever 
present awareness that he belonged to 
a separationist community and to a 
family which he must not shame. 

In El Cerrito, too, the family con- 
stituted the most important agency 
that transmitted the unique social 

“C. H Cooley, Human Nature and ih< 
Social Order, (New York: Charles Scrib- 
nei’.s Sons, 1902). 
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heritage to the young. The universali- 
ty of the Catholic church, however, 
did not necessitate a rationalization of 
the moral beliefs that the child must 
learn. In this respect, El Cerrito is to 
be differentiated from the Amish 
community. However, the high degree 
of cultural isolation resulted in the 
young people becoming sentimentally 
attached to the tiny village which was 
their only “cultural” world during the 
early years of personality develop- 
ment. Their range of contacts was 
limited to the periphery of the local 
community. The high degree of con- 
sanguinity in the community and the 
personalized associational system re- 
sulted in the establishment of inti- 
mate ties with the community and its 
members With few upsetting or dis- 
turbing factors the family found it a 
relatively simple task to impart to the 
child the feeling of syngenism so char- 
acteristic of their village life. In alli- 
ance with the church and as an agent 
of the church, the family inculcated a 
strong feeling of religiosity and res- 
pect for parents and elders to the 
young. 

In Cornville and Wheatville, too, the 
family represented the most signifi- 
cant agency that laid the foundation 
for the personality structure of the 
developing child. However, in these 
communities there was found no overt 
effort to convey to the child the feel- 
ing that he was different from people 
who did not reside in his own com- 
munity. The families rather treated 
their children as individual personali- 
ties who must take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the Great 


Society. Although some parents com- 
plained of the influence of movies on 
children, there was no desire to abol- 
ish movies. The lack of any peculiar 
linguistic, ethnic, or religious peculiar- 
ities resulted in training and indoc- 
trination into a larger world than the 
local community. The socialization 
process in Wheatville and Cornville 
did not emphasize any necessity for 
the child to remain a part of the local 
society. Other than a flavoring of the 
child’s frame of reference with the 
traditional system of Christian moral- 
ity, the recipe of the socialization pro- 
cess was highly seasoned with the de- 
velopment of the ability in the child 
to think independently. Living in a 
cultural milieu which they recognized 
as dynamic, these parents recognized 
that their knowledge was limited and 
in consequence turned to extra 
familial agencies for help. 

Differentiations among the com- 
munities are also found in the impor- 
tance of the family as an agent in the 
socialization process relative to other 
institutions and agencies in the com- 
munity. In the Amish community, 
other than the limited formal educa- 
tion it offered, the school imparted 
few new ideas to the children. It was 
one of the school’s functions to help 
solidify the frame of reference im- 
parted to the child by the family. The 
youngsters belonged to no special age 
and sex groups. Their playmates were 
determined by religious and family 
sanctions. 

In El Cerrito, too, were found no 
formal age and sex groups for the 
special interests of the children. As in 
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the Amish community the combi- 
nation of religious practices and be- 
liefs with the informal instruction of 
the family was very important in the 
socialization process. Other institu- 
tional agencies or special secondary 
groupings were of slight importance. 

However, in Cornville and Wheat- 
ville, the family in alliance with the 
church was not the supreme inculca- 
tor of the beliefs, values and life goals 
of the individual. The family repre- 
sented but one of several important 
agencies influential in the socializa- 
tion process. In addition to formal 
education, the school transmitted the 
greater part of the intellectual social 
heritage to the child. It served as the 
center of recreational and social activ- 
ities for the young people. Ideas un- 
familiar to the parents were taught 
to the children. Many situations that 
the Amish or El Cerritan child never 
became aware of were familiar inter- 
actional occasions for Wheatville and 
Cornvilie children. They participated 
in various types of clubs; they were 
encouraged to pursue their special in- 
terests; their opportunities for self 
expression and individuation were 
greater. They were reared with an 
awareness that the extra-community 
world might offer opportunities to 
them. Many of their brothers and sis- 
ters lived in cities and other communi- 
ties. It was largely through the extra- 
familial activities they engaged in and 
the cosmopolitan aspects of family 
life that such a recognition of identi- 
fication with the Great Society 
existed. 

One final differentiation between 
the communities in regard to the 


family and the socialization process 
should be noted. This concerns the 
determination by the family of the 
future occupation and type of life the 
child will lead. In the Amish commu- 
nity it was pointed out that the life 
pattern of the child was established 
by the parents and deviations would 
not be tolerated. His occupation, his 
religious beliefs, his place of resi- 
dence, his familial relationships, and 
the criterion for his marital partner 
were clearly defined and the pattern 
was invariably followed. Although the 
rigidity of the pattern was not so 
great and the number of alternatives 
for the young El Cerritan were not as 
few as in the case of the Amish 
youngster, nevertheless, if community 
ostracism was to be avoided, the range 
of allowed deviations was small. How- 
ever, in Wheatville and Cornville a 
large number of parents hoped their 
children would not farm. They be- 
lieved that their children must make 
up their own minds regarding occupa- 
tional decisions. They maintained that 
parents should advise on such matters, 
but the ultimate decision must be that 
of the child. Further, parents felt that 
the child must exercise his own dis- 
cretion in selection of his mate. Al- 
though parents would like their chil- 
dren to live nearby, most realized 
that many of the young people had 
to migrate. There were also fewer 
negative dictumrf and less parental 
control over the behavior of the chil- 
dren in their recreational activities. In 
sum, self determination rather than 
familial determination was more char- 
acteristic of the Iowa and Kansas 
communities. 
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Attention is now directed to a com- 
parative analysis of the degree of 
familism in the several communities. 
Initially, the communities may be dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of the extent 
of mutual aid between family mem- 
bers. In the Amish community, par- 
ents willingly assumed the obligation 
to help their children establish them- 
selves on farms. A primary goal of 
the parents was to accumulate enough 
land so that their sons would be able 
to farm. When children married, par- 
ents presented them with livestock 
and household equipment. Cash or 
credit was freely extended to young 
people. The belief in the rural life as 
the righteous way of life underlaid the 
strong efforts of parents to proffer 
all types of help to their children so 
that they could follow the separatist 
way of life of the Amish. In addition 
to parent-child mutual aid was found 
the Grossdawdy arrangement where- 
by parents were assured protection in 
their old age. The family assets were 
kept intact and the continuity of the 
family homestead was assured. The 
earnings of children were also con- 
strued to be family property until the 
child married. 

El Cerritan parents lacked the eco- 
nomic resources to help their children 
get started. However, at an early age 
the child was expected to aid his par- 
ents in the farm enterprise. If a son 
left the community to seek employ- 
ment, the greater part of his earning 
was turned back to the family. 
Family expectations further included 
a great deal of cooperation and shar- 
ing between family members. The 


fruits of the harvest were in most 
instances divided informally between 
family members. When relatives were 
in need, aid was always offered and 
the meagre wealth of these povei*ty- 
stricken folk was shared. 

In Comville and Wheatville there 
was also found evidences of family 
cooperation and mutual help. Parents 
in most instances helped those chil- 
dren who desired to farm by offering 
them financial aid or special privi- 
leges. However, the fact that it was 
assumed that many children would 
leave the community resulted in there 
being no strong urge to establish 
institutionalized arrangements such 
as were found among the Amish to 
keep children in the community* The 
income earned on the family farm or 
elsewhere by the children was not 
family income. In these communities 
the extent of family cooperation was 
limited in the main to klein familia 
relatives. There was slight differenti- 
ation between aid rendered to neigh- 
bors and extra-klein familia members 
in distress. Again, parents did not ex- 
pect nor did they receive a great deal 
of aid from their children in their old 
age. There was found no Grossdowdy 
arrangement; parents attempted to 
save enough for themselves in their 
declining years of productivity. 
Whereas in the Amish community 
family cooperation was reciprocal be- 
tween parents and children in Wheat- 
ville and Cornville, parent-child mu- 
tual aid pattern was a one way pro- 
cess. 

Another differentiating factor cen- 
ters on the attitudes of family mem- 
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bers toward the family homestead and 
farm. Among the Amish was found a 
sentimental attachment toward fam- 
ily propert>. When parents reached 
the retirement age, the farm was not 
sold so that the parents would possess 
the capital to retire. On the contrary, 
through the Grossdawdy arrange- 
ment, the family farm was turned 
over to one of the family members, 
and the parents remained on the farm. 
In El Cerrito, there existed a definite 
emotional attachment to the family 
farm. It was noted that the people 
would endure severe privation before 
selling their small parcels of land. 
Parents were expected to bequeath 
their land to the children, and not to 
do so would constitute a severe trans- 
gress of community mores. However, 
in Cornville and Wheatville this senti- 
mental attitude toward the family 
farm and land ownership was much 
less in evidence The high degree of 
tenancy plus the economic beating 
taken by land owners during the de- 
pression and drought years of the 
thirties resulted in a more economical- 
ly rational view toward the family 
homestead and farm property. 

Again, the communities may be dif- 
ferentiated on the importance attach- 
ed to family events and familial acti- 
vities. In El Cerrito and the Amish 
community recreation was much more 
familial in nature than in Wheatville 
and Cornville. In these latter commu- 
nities family members participated as 
individuals in numerous special inter- 
est groups. Attendance at movies and 
listening to radio constituted import- 
ant forms of individualized recreation. 


However, among the Amish the most 
important source of recreation was 
interfamily visiting while in El Cer- 
rito, community dances and religious 
festivals were family affairs. More 
importance was attached to weddings, 
funerals, and other family functions 
in the Amish and El Cerrito communi- 
ties tha^ in other communities. Wed- 
dings and funerals were viewed as 
highly important community events, 
and all community members were ex- 
pected to participate. However, in 
Wheatville and Cornville large church 
weddings were infrequent and only 
close relatives and intimate friends 
were in attendance. Such events as 
family reunions and family picnics did 
occur in the latter communities, but 
their frequency had been steadily 
diminishing as commercialized and 
impersonal forms of recreation were 
accepted by the people. 

Despite these variable conditions in 
family relationships and family func- 
tions, it is of interest to note that in 
all four communities there existed a 
high degree of family stability. In the 
Amish community as well as in El 
Cerrito divorce was not allowed due to 
religious sanctions. However, whereas 
in El Cerrito an erring husband would 
be forgiven, in the Amish community 
such a transgression of the mores 
would result in an annulment and cer- 
tainly would end ;n excommunication 
for the deviant person. However, no 
such occurrence was reported in the 
Amish community. It was further re- 
ported that divorce was a rare occur- 
rence in Wheatville. The inadequacy 
of the data in regard to divorce in 
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Wheatville and Cornville limits fur- 
ther discussion of this aspect of the 
family systems. 

Yet, it was reported that in these 
latter communities husband-wife as 
well as parent-child relations were 
highly stable and marked by a low de- 
gree of conflict and contravention. 
The granting of allowances or incomes 
to children plus the realization of lack 
of parental blame during economic 
crises may partially account for the 
stability of relationships within the 
family. 

The existence of highly stable 
familial relationship in spite of differ- 
ing degrees of familism may suggest 
interesting hypotheses for the stu- 
dent of family analyis Thus, there 
may exist certain minimum require- 
ments for stability in family relation- 
ships regardless of other cultural dif- 
ferentials. 

In sum, then, it is evident that there 
existed distinct differentials between 
the communities when the optic of 
analysis was focused on the family 
systems. To argue as Locke^" has 
done, that the analysis of these com- 
munities indicates that the rural 
famil> is highly differentiated from 
the urban family may be true and is 
of interest. But his analysis tends to 
minimize or lose sight of the variance 
in familism among rural communities. 
This analysis has attempted to divulge 
some of the important variations in 
family life among the four communi- 
ties studied It is concluded that in 
general the family systems of the 

H J Locke “Contemporarv Amencan 
Faim Familie*? ” Rural Sonologjf, (1945), 
142-150 


Amish and El Cerritan communities 
were highly differentiated from the 
family systems of Cornville and 
Wheatville. 

D. The Religious Systems 

The communities may be differen- 
tiated by the number of religious or 
denominational systems existing 
within the geographical locus of the 
community. In El Cerrito and the Old 
Order Amish community only one 
church existed, and the intrusion of 
another denomination or sect would 
not be tolerated. Thus, those members 
of the Old Order Amish community 
who joined more liberal Ammonite 
groups were ejected from the socio- 
religious community of the Old Order 
Amish. Again, in El Cerrito, there was 
only one religious system, the Catholic 
credo, and every member of the vil- 
lage was a member of the single 
church. To abandon the church would 
result in social ostracism and expul- 
sion from the community. This una- 
nimity in religious belief in El Cer- 
rito and among the Old Order Amish 
resulted in the church becoming a 
powerful cohesive factor in communi- 
ty life. All members of the communi- 
tv belonged to the same church, be- 
lieved in the same religious sym- 
bolism, and in consequence shared a 
singular frame of reference in their 
evaluative systems. 

In contrast to this unanimity and 
singularity of religious belief are the 
heterogeneous situations found in 
Wheatville and Cornville. In these 
communities denominationalism re- 
sulted in intra-community factions 
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and a constellation of in and out group 
relationships. The members of the 
Church of God in Wheatville, for ex- 
ample, were viewed as an undesirable^ 
element in the community by many of 
the residents and the Nazarene 
church condemned the “unrighteous’* 
activities of members of the Meth- 
odist and Christian churches. These 
variegated formulations and practice® 
of Christianity within the spatial 
limits of a single community resulted 
in competitive and contraventive ac- 
tivities between the church groups. 
Rather than functioning as an inte- 
grative influence as in the case of El 
Cerrito and the Old Order Amish, the 
existence of competing religious influ- 
ences served to weaken community 
solidarity and increased community 
conflicts and antagonisms. 

Another significant distinguishing 
characteristic of the religious systems 
in the communities is the varying in- 
fluence of church sanctions on the 
ways of life of the people. The com- 
parative analysis of the communities 
indicated that religious influences 
may be all pervading or affect only 
certain segments of the ways of be- 
havior of a people. In the Amish com- 
munity religious influences exerted 
tremendous influences on the ways of 
life of the inhabitants. Interpretation 
of biblical passages accounted for the 
peculiar dress of the people, their 
mode of transportation, their recrea- 
tional behavior, and their educational 
beliefs. Most decisions as to the way 
the individual must behave were 
based upon rigid adherence to the 
Scriptures. There were few areas of 


alternative behavior. Among the Old 
Order Amish, then, one is always 
forced back to religious beliefs to 
understand the ways of life of the 
people. The core of the local culture 
was firmly aligned to the religious 
system. 

In sharp ^olltrast to the Amish was 
the slit^ht influence of the church in 
Wheatville and Cornville. In these 
communities religious influences were 
restricted to a much narrower area of 
life. It was not church rulings that 
determined the mode of dress or the 
educational curriculum. The accepted 
types of recreation were not decided 
by the church. Other agencies and in- 
fluences like the school, fashion, 
specialized groups, and impersonal 
mechanisms such as the radio and the 
newspaper were also important de- 
vices in setting the patterns of human 
behavior. The church, then, was only 
one of many influences that deter- 
mined the ways of behavior. Yet it 
should be noted that religious influ- 
ences did not equally affect all groups. 
Thus, in general it may be said that 
the members of minority churches 
such as the Church of God and the 
Nazarene church were more restricted 
in their activities than the Methodists 
and Congregationalists. These latter 
denominations did not attempt to con- 
strain their members’ behavior in the 
same degree as the former churches. 
The existence oT denominationalism 
with its consequents sharply differ- 
entiated Wheatville and Cornville 
from El Cerrito and the Old Order 
Amish communities. Although the re- 
ligious system in El Cerrito did not 
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permeate aa many facts of life as in 
the Old Order Amish grouping, yet 
the single church was a powerful con- 
straining force in the community. 

Another important differentiating 
characteristic is the degree to which 
church sanctions could be challenged 
in the four communities. In the Amish 
and Spanish-American communities 
t(» challenge existing church rules was 
equivalent to heresy. To question reli- 
gious sanctions was to invite expul- 
sion from these communities. In 
Wheatville and Cornville, however, 
the variety of churches in itself 
created division of opinion regarding 
religious beliefs. Many of the inhabit- 
ants openly admitted that they did not 
attend church, and others questioned 
the preaching of the ministers. This 
disenchantment of biblical teachings 
was explained in part by the realiza- 
tion that prayer alone was not enough 
to bring rain in periods of drought and 
that material forces played an im- 
portant part in the welfare of farm 
people. Again the critical viewpoint 
taken in regard to the functionaries 
of the church resulted in a critical ap- 
praisal of their teachings. 

A final matter of interest is the dif- 
ferential importance of the church as 
an agency of social control. In the Old 
Order Amish community the church 
may be described as the most power- 
ful mechanism for restraining the be- 
havior of community members. Since 
the very basis of solidarity among the 
Amish was their unique religious be- 
liefs and an insistence on the mainten- 
ance of their separationism, infrac- 
tions of the customs and mores were 


severely dealt with by the group. But 
it was not a civil authority or informal 
social controls that dealt with infrac- 
tions. It was in the religious meetings 
of the Amish through the lay ministry 
that punishment was meted out to 
offenders of the clearly established 
rules of separation and unequal yoke. 
Through the technique of shunning, 
the church invoked its prerogatives of 
active social control and through ex- 
communication it held the power of 
severance of the individual from the 
community of brethren. To be read 
out of the Old Order Amish grouping 
was social suicide, and the fear of such 
an eventuality was a powerful con- 
straining factor for those who might 
contemplate deviation from the rigid- 
ly determined prescriptions of the 
Amish. 

III. Conclusions 

It is now pertinent to ascertain the 
significance of these variations in 
sociological variables noted in the 
comparative analysis of the four com- 
munities. The analysis seems to sup- 
port the contention that viewing rural 
life merely as a polar type in contra- 
distinction to urban life neglects the 
important factor of significant intra- 
rural variations. It suggests that rural 
communities when appraised through 
the sociological optic may be marked 
by varying degrees of inter-communi- 
caiion with and differential degrees 
of integration with the Great Society, 
by differential systems of interaction, 
and by variations in certain institu- 
tional systems. Thus the analysis sug- 
gests that a rural community may 
constitute, in actuality, a cultural 
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island within the larger society or 
may be an integral part of it. The wide 
diversity within rural communities 
found in the present analysis of a rela- 
tively small number of communities 
suggests that rather than setting up 
frames of reference in an either-or 
context (that is, rural or urban), it 
may be more advisable in many types 
of investigation to establish theoreti- 
cal frameworks in which the focus is 
centered on analysis of specific vari- 
ables. Thus, Wheatville and Cornville 
may be more similar to many small 
urban communities than they are to 
El Cerrito and the Amish community. 
And these latter communities may 
perhaps be more similar to peasant or 
even primitive societies. Viewing so- 
cieties, then, on continuums of socio- 
logical variables (for example, cultur- 
al isolation) not only may present a 
clearer and more trenchant analysis of 
phases of social relationships and 
human interaction, but on a theoreti- 
cal level it allows for the embracing 
of many types of communities, rather 
than the restrictive rural-urban-di- 
chotomy approach. 

Recognition of the heuristic value 
of breaking away from the rural-ur- 
ban dichotomy further implies that 
the arbitrary fracturing of society or 
societies into the neat artificial seg- 
ments of rural and urban is a practice 
that requires careful scrutiny. To 
maintain as Sorokin has done, that if 
the investigator is dealing with an 
agricultural community he is also 
dealing with a series of sociological 
constants, is an exceedingly question- 
able assumption in rural sociological 


research. This matter is of especial 
significance in the present era of 
rapid social and cultural change and 
increasing urban dominance in con- 
temporary American culture. The 
analysis further suggests that a 
frame of reference that will offer a 
specific concept such as cultural iso- 
lation as the focus for analysis may 
offer keener insights and reveal more 
significant knowledge for the develop- 
ment of systematic theory than the 
use of the rural-urban dichotomy as 
the basis of the theoretical frame of 
reference. In short, the concept 
rural in contradistinction to urbav is 
not the homogeneous sociological con- 
cept as assumed by many sociologists. 
People who earn their living in agri- 
cultural settings do not necessarily 
lead a special way of life. This analy- 
sis has atempted to show that in the 
agricultural milieu, there may exist 
variant ways of life. Recognition of 
these variant ways of life and an ex- 
planation of the conditions resulting 
in their existence offer fertile fields 
for sociological explorations. 


Discussion 

By T WILSON LONGMORE* 

Although Professor Gross would probably 
be the last person to admit it, his paper 
serves to confirm what rural sociologists 
have long maintained, namely, that rural 
life offers a nch field for sociological analy-* 
sis. Rather the author would have us believe 
that the concept of a “rural world” has no 

" See my paper “The Relationship Be- 
tween Cultural Variables” to be published 
in the American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1948. 

• Division of Farm Population, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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UHefulncBs in sociological research. To point 
out the inadequacies of a concept is one 
thing but to suggest that the entire concept 
be discarded is quite another. 

As a rural sociologist, I hold no brief for 
any construct unless it helps us understand 
rural society; this is fundamental in apply- 
ing the method.s of science to rural problems. 
But we cannot realistically “deconceptual- 
ize” the extremely crucial factors of popu- 
lation density, differences in occupation and 
physical environment. For those imbued 
with Professor Gross* ideas, a rereading of 
Smith’s introduction to his Sociology of 
Rural Jjife or for that matter a reading of 
some book of fiction such as Cather’s My 
Antovia should be effective antidote. 

The fact that rural sociologists have con- 
centrated their efforts in a limited area has 
advanced the science of sociology generally. 
It is a fact that the most productive efforts 
of such men as Galpin, Taylor, Loomis, Zim- 
merman, Kolb. Sanderson. deS Brunner and 
others have been applied to rural society. 
Such rural sociologists have served to sup- 
plement the work of the general sociologists 
who deal largely in broad generalizations 
with only limited meaning. The importance 
of their contribution can be appraised if we 
consider for comparative purposes the state 
of South American sociology where the ap- 
plied field just never had a chance. 

Since Professor Gross brings into consid- 
eration the entire role of “general” versus 
“rural” sociology it might not be a bad idea 
to clarify what seems to be the moat reason- 
able relation between the two fields. There 
should be no conflict for both aspire to ar- 
rive at generalization through the applica- 
tion of scientific method. Since all generali- 
zations can Ibe only approximations of re- 
ality, the rural sociologist constantly strives 
to refine and clarify the more general social 
facts in their relation to specific rural 
situations. This basis of operation of course 
assumes the relative and tentative nature 
of all sociological generalizations. 

Most of the article deals ^th the descrip- 
tion of how four concepts— cultural isolation, 
intra-community interaction, the family, re- 
ligious systems — can be used to analyze 


community variation. Each factor is thought 
of as a continuum along which rural com- 
munities can be arrayed. Just how such con- 
tinuums are developed is not elaborated 
upon. How, for instance, are we to establish 
limits to such a “yardstick?” Careful read- 
ing of the comparative analysis of the four 
selected communities yields a few clues. But 
Professor Gross fails to tell the reader that 
the four communities he includes in his 
analysis were themselves carefully selected 
so as to represent a wide range on what was 
essentially a “stability-instability” continu- 
um. Hence they represent wide extremes of 
rural community life and should as a conse- 
quence yield to even the grossest of sociolog- 
ical analysis. It is, therefore, the definitive- 
ness with which Professor Gross* technique 
is able to distingui.sh between the quality of 
community life exemplified by each of the 
selected communities which should concern 
us here. It is pertinent to ask at this point 
why he did not use all six of the communities 
studied instead of only four. Was it because 
his technique was incapable of distinguish- 
ing between each and every one? 

Professor Gross has set himself a very 
worthwhile problem — the development of a 
technique whereby communities can be 
placed on a continuum which will be mean- 
ingful. I need only suggest that county 
agents, farm supervi.sors, teachers, ministers 
and rural leaders are a ready consumers* 
market for just such material. 

I suggest the following criteria by which 
the technique can be appraised: 1) Does it 
allow measurement in definite units of char- 
acteristics ascribed to communities? 2) Does 
it provide the basis for placing any com- 
munity on a continuum so that that commu- 
nity is seen in relation to all other communi- 
ties? In statistical jargon: Does it provide 
us with comparable units of measurement? 
and Does the technique meet the test of 
internal consistency? 

Taking the concept of cultural isolation, 
we see that he uses at least four factors 
considered to be influential in determination 
of such a characteristic. They are: 1) the 
relative influence (if diffusion agencies. 2) 
the range of mobility of the individual, 3) 
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attributes of the community inhabitants, 4) 
the existence or lack of existence of a feeling 
of “consensus” with the Great Society. Al- 
though he concludes on the basis of a com- 
parative analysis that “there exists a per- 
ceptible difference in the importance of dif- 
fusion agencies in the several communities” 
he can go no farther than to say that Wheats 
viJle and Cornville are different than El 
Cerrito and Old Order Amish. In other words 
his technique falls down under the two- 
pronged criteria of units of measurement 
and internal consistency and Professor Gross 
is forced unconsciously into the position of 
relying on a dichotomous analysis, the very 
thing he so decries. In my estimation this 
criticism applies throughout the entire 
article. 

However, when we get to the concept of 
intra-community social interaction we be- 
come aware of words like '*ftecondary group 
contacts,” *'de rived group relationships,” 
personalized forms of interaction.” (Italics 
mine.) Such terms suggest that one way out 
of the apparent dilemma is to employ ideal 
types. In this connection it would be well 
to refer back to an article written by Rudolf 
Herberle in 1941 entitled “Fundamental 
Concepts in Rural Community Studies.” 
Articles by deS. Brunner and Red- 
field in Rural Sociology were inspired 
by this one of Heberle and all seemed 
to emphasize the need for applying fun- 
damental concepts such as Gemeinschaft 
and Geselhchaft to the interpretation of 
empirical data. This article of Professor 
Gross should serve to rekindle interest and 
thought on the problem of relating concrete 
data to a general theory of social structure 
and social change. 

Such an assignment is particularly fitting 
at this moment because within a very short 
time it is hoped that the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life will make avail- 
able material gathered in an intensive socio- 
logical study of a cross-section sample of 
American rural communities. Under the 
guidance of Carl C. Taylor, a staff of well- 
trained social analysts have been engaged 
for over five years in the collection and 
analysis of data concerning rural life. It is 


not until such systematic data is collected in 
sufficient amount that techniques such as 
suggested by Professor Gross can be ade- 
quately tested and developed. All the evi- 
dence indicates rather conclusively that the 
author of this article misinterprets rural 
sociologists if he thinks they are not cogni- 
zant of variations within rural society. In 
fact . . . many have dedicated their very 
lives to pointing them out. 

Rejoinder 

By NEAL GROSS 

Mr. Longmore has in some manner gather- 
ed the impression that “. . . the author would 
have us believe that the concept of a ‘rural 
world’ has no usefulness in sociological re- 
search.” I apologize for quoting from my 
own paper, but “to lump rural life into one 
category in contradistinction to urban life 
may be methodologically sound for certain 
types of sociological investigations. This 
practice, however, bears careful scrutiny.” 

I find myself in complete agreement with 
Mr. Longmore (although Mr. Longrmore 
would probably be the last pers^iv to admit 
it) “that rural life offers a rich field for 
sociological analysis.” However I am con- 
cerned with how significant our findings will 
be in both a theoretical and pragmatic sense 
if we restrict ourselves to theoretical frame- 
works and conceptual schemes such as the 
“rural and urban world” dichotomy when we 
use the same sociological concept, “rural,” 
for theoretical purposes in classifying group 
life in the black and white belt of the agri- 
cultural Southeast, in Goldschmidt’s As 
They Sow community, in the Yucatan soci- 
eties Chan Kom and Tusik, in the confused 
ecologrical and consensual patterns in the 
hinterland of large cities where industrial 
workers, part time, and full time fanp- 
ers live on contiguous plots of land, 
in the ranch areas of Montana and in 
the rurbanized way of life found in 
many parts of Iowa. In short, I am 
raising the important sociological query, is 
the “rural” way of life in Hamilton CJounty, 
Iowa necessarily more similar on sociologi- 
cal axes of analyses to the “rural” way of 
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life of Acadian communitieB in Louisiana or 
to the “urban” way of life in Des Moines? 
In short, is the rural and urban dichotomy 
the only or the most revealing theoretical 
framework for sociologricaf research in agri- 
cultural areas? 

In contrast to Mr. Longmore, it is my view 
that we must consider the realistic recon- 
ceptualization of the factors of population 
density, occupation and physical environ- 
ment when population densities in agricul- 
tural areas vary; when population densities 
lose or gain in sociological significance de- 
pending on communication and contact with 
the extra-community world; when the oc- 
cupation of agriculture seems to tolerate 
different ecological patterns and institution- 
al interrelationships, different ways of life, 
different ideologies, and different interac- 
tional systems; when physical environment 
is meaningful only in terms of a social and 
cultural environment that may or may not 
tolerate movies, dance halls, beer joints, 
black marketing activities, rigid or loose 
social stratification and variant interpreta- 
tions of that very physical environment. 

But even assuming that “rural” life in 
Hamilton County, Iowa is more similar to 
“rural” life in southern China than it is to 
“city” life in Des Moines, I see no reason 
why the important sociological question 
should not be raised. What are the sociologi- 
cal differences between grroup life in Iowa 
“rural” areas and other “rural” areas?; and 
of more importance, how as sociologists can 
we explain these differences? My paper 
raises the first query and another paper 
(see the March issue of American Journal 
of “Sociology) is an attempt to provide a very 
incomplete answer to the second one. 

The possible necessity for the considera- 
tion of different frameworks for the study of 
social structure and process in agricultural 
areas can be seen by noting Mr. Longrmore’s 
use of the concept, miral society. But as a 
sociologist (not as a layman) I ask what is 
“rural societv?” Is it the interactions and 
group life of all people making their living 
from agriculture? But what interactions do 
the people in agrriculture in Alabama and 
Georgia have with the people in agriculture 


in Iowa ? The answer is probably very little 
or none at all; yet sociologists of “rural” 
life use such terms that confuse rather than 
clarify sociological analyses. What we really 
have, in my opinion, is many “rural socie- 
ties” (considering society as the study of 
group life from the viewpoint of consensus 
and considering community as a representa- 
tion of symbiotic relationships) within the 
United States. This matter assumes extreme 
importance as sociologists learn more about 
the variant cultures and social systems that 
people in agriculture live in and through in 
different parts of the world and even within 
the same national boundaries. 

1 do not think it fruitful to carry on a 
dialectic over the value of the contributions 
of the distinguished rural sociologists Mr. 
Longmore mentions in his discussion. Of 
course, they and many others have madt' 
significant contributions. But the point is: 
could they have made more significant con- 
tributions, and how can others make sigmif- 
icfint contributions? With Dewey, I suggest 
that “Failure to examine the conceptual 
structures and frames of reference which are 
unconsciously implicated in even the seem- 
ingly most innocent factual inquiries is the 
greatest single defect to be found in any 
field of inquiry.” 

As regards the continue used for the 
framework of my analysis, I concur that 
they are rough, and crude devices But the 
first steps in methodologrical advance are 
often rocky and I will be delighted if Mr. 
Longmore and others will help in trying to 
make them more precise tools. However, 
with Redfield I maintain that even such 
crude tools may yield new knowledge and 
new perspectives despite their serious (but 
not irremedial) short comings. (See my 
paper in March issue of American Journal 
of Sociology, for a discussion of these mat- 
ters and a testing of specific hypotheses by 
use of this rough methodological schema.) 

Space limitations preclude my going into 
the criteria used for selection of the four 
communities. But for those interested in this 
matter (including Mr. Longmore) I sug- 
gest the reading of the reference in footnote 
6 of my paper, to wit: “For criteria used in 
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Belection of the communities see Gross, 
op. cit., pp. 66-60.” 

In regard to our discussant’s observation 
that rural sociologists are aware of all the 
variations I describe, I should like to quote 
the late Professor Whitehead, . . to come 
very near to a true theory, and to grasp its 
precise application, are two very different 
things, as the history of science teaches iis. 
Everything of importance has been said be- 
fore by somebody who did not discover it.” 
I doubt greatly if 1 have made any great 
discovery, but I am suggesting that rural 


sociologists might recognize (or discover) 
these sociological variations in their theo- 
retical frameworks and build researches in 
a clear sociological schema around them. In 
short, are we going to recognize sociological 
variations in “rural” life in our researches; 
what sort of new theoretical framework or 
frameworks and concepts for this research 
recognitioTx are needed?; and what kind of 
significant hypotheses can we test? These 
are the questions. I hope the answers can 
and will be found, and I cordially invite 
Mr. Longm ore’s help in this venture. 


A Study in Technological Diffusion* 

By Bryce Ryan]' 

ABSTRACT 

Hybrid .seed corn is a technological development uniquely adopted to 
analysis in terms of time sequences in cultural change. Hybrid’s spread 
through Iowa was rapid and complete. Regional variations, within the* 
state, in rapidity of adoption were not pronounced Throughout the sta*.* 
individual farmers accepted the new seed in small quantities, increasing 
their utilization after periods of peisonal trial use. The over-all diffusion 
curve suggests a relatively long period of minor growth, followed by a 
sweeping acceptance of the new trait. 


The diffusion of hybrid seed corn 
has occurred with phenomenal rapid- 
ity in the midwest. Practically within 
one decade, this hardier and more pro- 
ductive breed of seed arose from the 
obscurity of the laboratory to general 
acceptance by cornbelt farmers. The 
time pattern of this diffusion has 
significance from the standpoint of 
agricultural history and to the grow- 
ing literature on the process and prob- 

* The data on which this study is based 
were collected by the Iowa Wartime Farm 
Survey at Iowa State College. The writer 
18 indebted to that suivey and the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
collection of data used in this study. 

t Rutgers University. 


lems of technological diffusion.^ The 
sensational economic importance of 
hybrid seed corn has made simply the 
documentation of its diffusion signifi- 
cant. The recency and rapidity of the 
development render it particularly apt 
for analysis in terms of sequential 


’ See F. S. Chapin, Cultural Change; Earl 
Pemberton, “The Curve of Culture Diffu- 
sion Rate,” American Sodologioal Revievi, 
(August, 1936) ; “Thq Effect of a Social 
Crisis on the Curve of Diffusion,” ibid., 
(February, 1937); Alice Davis, “Technic- 
ways in American Civilization,” Social 
Forces, (March, 1940) ; Bryce Ryan and 
Neal C. Gross, “The Diffusion of Hybrid 
Seed Com in Two Iowa Communities,” 
Rural Sociology, (March, 1943) ; and num- 
erous contributions by Professor Homell 
Hart. 
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patterns in cultural change. Valid 
theoretic principles regarding rates of 
diffusion and sequences in the dif- 
fusion process can come only as em- 
pirical foundations are laid in many 
phases of cultural change. In the pres- 
ent study only this temporal aspect 
of the diffusion pattern has been ana- 
lyzed; i.e., the rapidity with which 
this hybrid seed was accepted into the 
technology of Iowa agriculture.^ 

This problem involves two principal 
aspects: (1) the spread of hybrid 
seed utilization in the state as a whole, 
and (2) the comparative receptive- 
ness of different areas in the state. In 
a number of respects this study 
parallels an earlier one conducted in 
collaboration with Neal C. Gross 
(Rural Sociology, March, 1943, pp. 
16-24) . The earlier and more intensive 
study sought, among other objectives, 
to delineate the curve of diffusion for 
hybrid seed in two Iowa communities. 
The temporal pattern found there on 
a community level is essentially repro- 
duced in the present study where the 
scope of inquiry is greatly expanded. 
Certain observations and conclusions 
then applicable only on a community 
level now seem characteristic of this 
diffusion 6ver a wide area. 

Since the midwest is the most in- 
tensive corn producing area in the 
nation, it is understandable that hy- 
brid has been developed and has 

' The sample used is that of the Iowa 
Wartime Farm Survey (Iowa State Col- 
lege) which, while small, has rather high 
reliability. Farmers who began operating 
after 1932 have been excluded from this 
analysis. Thus 438 operators were inter- 
viewed, all of whom farmed throughout the 
diffusion period. 


spread most rapidly in this region.® 
Although hybrid seed was practically 
unavailable to farmers before 1930, 
about one-half of the corn acreage in 
this region was planted to hybrid in 
1940 as contrasted to a national plant- 
ing of less than one-third of all com 
acreage. By 1942 the midwest had 
nearly three-fourths of all com acre- 
age in hybrid seed while for the nation 
the proportion was somewhat less 
than one-half. Within the corn-belt, 
Iowa was outstandingly fast in adopt- 
ing the new seed. Whereas in 1939 less 
than 40 percent of the region's corn 
acreage was hybrid, nearly 75 percent 
of Iowa's corn land had been placed 
in the new seed. More than 98 percent 
of Iowa’s corn land was planted to hy- 
brid in 1942. 

In contrast to the very rapid dif- 
fusion of hybrid through the midwest, 
the development of the seed itself had 
been a long painstaking process. Ex- 
perimenters in many walks of life and 
in widely separated localities had con- 
tributed toward the development of 
hybrid strains, which in later years 
were to become of such great commer- 
cial significance.^ Sporadic experimen- 
tation ended in the early twenties 
when Experiment Stations in several 
states, along with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, took up the quest systemati- 
cally. Commercial organizations like- 

" Estimates used here are from the USDA, 
BAE, mimeographed release “Hybrids Dom- 
inate Corn Acreage,” July 10, 1943. See also 
Technology on the Farm, Ch. B USDA, 1940. 

* See Technology on the Farm, op. dt., p. 
21. For amounts of seed produced in differ- 
ent years for Iowa, see Joe Robinson, “The 
Story of Hybrid Seed Com,” Iowa A.E.S. 
Bulletin. 
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wise came into the field during this 
period. The first commercial pro- 
duction of hybrid seed was probably 
in Connecticut in 1922, but it was not 
until about 1927 or 1928 that hybrid 
seed was produced on a regular com- 
mercial basis. Even by 1932 the quan- 
tities of seed produced in Iowa were 
exceedingly limited and capable of 
planting only a very small fraction ol 
the state corn acreage. (See Fig. 1) 
While seed scarcity was probably 
not felt consciously by many farmers, 
this fact imposes certain limiting con- 
ditions on the interpretation of dif- 
fusion data. Many of the limitations 
restraining farmers from early adop- 
tion were self-imposed, but some, like 
“seed scarcity,” would fall outside the 
individual farmer’s control. Clearly it 
would have been physically impossible 
for a large percentage of operators to 
have planted hybrid in the early thir- 
ties. There simply was not enough 
seed. It seems likely, however, that 
this operated more as a potential than 
an actual limitation upon the will of 
the operator, and that the rapidity of 
adoption approximated the rate at 
which farmers decided favorably upon 
the new technique.''* Figure 1 shows 

'' This, of course, admits some debate 
However, in two communities Riven more 
intensive analysis not one operator had at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to obtain seed More 
important, as an evidence, were the expen- 
sive sales campaigns waged by commercial 
producers year after year It is doubtful if 
seed producers were in any area of the state 
overwhelmed by orders which they could 
not fill, in spite of a literal or potential 
“seed scarcity.” This, at least, is the judg- 
ment offered by Mr. Nelson Urban, sales 
manager of the Pioneer Hybrid Co , to whom 
the writer is indebted for a number of help- 
ful observations. 


the close correspondence between 
acreage estimates and seed production 
estimates for the early years ; follow- 
ing 1936 there was no evidence of 
pressure upon available supplies of 
seed. Howevei, demand for hybrid 
was not gene»*Hted equally early in all 
parts of the state since suitable seed 
va.-* practically unavailable in some 
areas at periods when it was widely 
available in others. 

Thus, seeds adapted to the needs of 
east ceniral Iowa were developed be- 
fore those suitable for peripheral 
areas, especially the southern. Where- 
as adequate hybrids had been develop- 
ed for eastern and central Iowa by 
about 1930 or before, it was probably 
1933 or 1934 before a hybrid was 
available which was clearly superior 
to open-pollinated breeds in the 
southern region. In considerable part, 
at least, this situation arose out of 
drought conditions in the southern 
and western parts of the state which 
retarded production of the seed itself. 
The apparent lag of some areas was 
probably largely imposed by condi- 
tions beyond the control of the farm- 
ers in those areas. 

It is quite clear that the startling 
success of hybrid seed came in the 
space of a very few years. But in as- 
certaining the time pattern by which 
hybrid was adopted, it is not enough 
to deal simply with the fact of “ac- 
ceptance.” Hybrid seed may first be 
accepted for trial on just a few acres, 
or it may be adopted on a 100 percent 
basis. As a matter of fact, very few 
operators placed all of their acreage in 
hybrid the first year they used it The 
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spread of hybrid involved diffusion 
in the sense of numerical increases in 
the numbers of operators planting it 
for the first time, and also in the 
sense of increasing use by those who 
had previously adopted it for fractions 
of the acreage. 

Partial Adoption (State) 

In 1929 only 1.6 percent of all 
operators in the state-wide sample 


were using some hybrid seed. Ten 
years later, 92.6 percent were planting 
the new seed, and three years after 
that (1942) not one farmer had failed 
to accept hybrid for at least some 
fraction of his acreage. The swing of 
farmers toward hybrid is shown in 
Table I. It is evident that this dif- 
fusion cycle began very slowly and 
did not from the start show rapid 
growth. Until 1934, the number turn- 
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TABLE 1. Number and Percentages of 
Iowa Farmers First Trying Hybrid 
Seed Corn in Various ^ears. 


Year 

Number 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Before 1930 

7 

1.6 

1.6 

1930 

9 

2.1 

3.7 

1931 

4 

.9 

4.6 

1932 

17 

3.9 

8.5 

1933 

14 

3,2 

11.7 

1934 

41 

9.6 

21.2 

1935 

40 

9.2 

30.4 

1936 

54 

12.5 

42.9 

1937 

89 

20.6 

63.6 

1938 

83 

19.2 

82.7 

1939 

43 

9.9 

92.6 

1940 

22 

B.l 

97.7 

1941 

7 

1.6 

99.3 

1942 

3 

7 

100 0 

Total 

433* 

100.0 

— 


‘ In this and subsequent tables respond- 
(111*4 for whom the pertinent data were in- 
lOiiiplete have been excluded from analysis 
and piesentation. 

iiig to the new seed in each year was 
quite small ; successive years had fail- 
ed to show progressive increases in 
the number of adopters. While the 
] lumber of users were increasing in 
total, in no single year prior to 1934 
did as many as 5 percent of all farm- 
ers make the transition. Thus, not 
until practically a third of the total 
diffusion period had passed did hybrid 
really take hold. In 1934 and 1936 the 
diffusion gained some momentum and 
by 1938 more than 80 percent had ac- 
cepted it for part of their acreage. 
Since the vast majority of farmers 
were by that time using the seed, the 
number of acceptors in succeeding 
years dropped off sharply and in 1942 
the last of them gave in to the new 
breed.'" 

*’ How different this curve would have 
been had seed been readily available to all 
operators from the beginning of the diffu- 
sion cycle IS of course a matter for spccula- 


Pariial Adoption (Areas of the State) 
Within Iowa there are five fairly 
distinct type-of-farming areas, differ- 
ing in soil resources, organization of 
farm enterprise, etcJ (See Figure 2.) 



Figure 2. T> pes o! Farming Areas in Iowa* 


There are several reasons for expect- 
ing some differences between areas in 
the rapidity of diffusion. As lias been 
pointed out, high quality seed was not 
available at identical periods in south- 
ern or in western Iowa, and in much 
of the remainder of the state. In addi- 
tion, the period of diffusion practical- 
ly coincided with that of agricultural 
depression and recurrent drought. 
While drought conditions provided a 
means of demonstrating the greater 
hardihood of hybrid breeds, the period 
was one in which farmers were loathe 
to make greater cash outlays than 
necessity demanded. Economic and 

tion. The curve is very similar, however, to 
that found in two communities which are 
known to have suffered no lack of seed (rel- 
ative to demand). Ryan and Gross, op. cit. 
See also Figure 1 above. 

" See C. L. Holmes, “Types of Farming in 
Iowa,” Iowa AESB 266, 1929; fend Crick- 
man and Holmes, “Types of Farming in 
Iowa,” II, Iowa AESB 374, 1938. 

” From C. L Holmes, op. c\i. 
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drought conditions were especially 
serious in the southern and western 
areas, the latter condition adversely 
effecting the production of seed com 
itself. In addition it should be noted 
that the southern section of the state 
undoubtedly has remained more iso- 
lated and less “progressive” in many 
characteristics. (This is related to a 
long history of marginal and depress- 
ed agriculture.) While it was this area 
which lagged most in adopting hybrid, 
the “progressive” Western Livestock 
(Meat Production) Area was only 
slightly more rapid. Interestingly 
enough the relative importance of 
corn in the economy of an area ap- 
pears to have had little influence upon 
earliness of adoption within this state 
where corn is in most localities an im- 
portant crop. Corn production plays 
the smallest role in farm economy of 
the dairy section of northeast Iowa; 
yet farmers in this area were not 
much behind those of the Cash Grain 


and Eastern Livestock Areas where 
corn is more important than in any 
other areas. 

While it is not unlikely that the 
significance of corn in eastern and 
central Iowa stimulated the spread of 
hybrid there, this is quite possibly 
true because it directed the activities 
of seed producers toward the needs of 
those areas particularly. In the west- 
ern section the significance of corn 
was counterbalanced by drought and 
serious economic distress. Although 
the southern area of Iowa has long 
been “backward” when judged by con- 
ventional standards, there is no direct 
evidence that its lag in respect to hy- 
brid can be explained by greater cul- 
tural inertia. While it is doubtful if 
demand for the new seed came as 
early in this area as elsewhere, this 
was surely in part at least the product 
of the seed’s actual unavailability. If 
the data on first adoptions for the dif- 
ferent areas are modified in such a 


TABLE II Cumulated Percentages of Operators First Trying Hybrid Seed Corn 
IN Various Years By Area* 


Y««r 

Tri«d 

Dairy 

Cash 

Grain 

Western 

Livestock 

Southern 

Pasture 

Eastern 

T iveetock 

state 

Before 1930 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1930 

6 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1931 ■ 

6 

6 

5 

1 

5 

5 

1932 

10 

12 

7 

3 

13 

8 

1933 

12 

16 

12 

6 

16 

12 

1934 

22 

26 

22 

8 

36 

21 

1936 

36 

46 

28 

8 

38 

30 

1936 

60 

64 

38 

23 

60 

43 

1937 

68 

72 

66 

46 

77 

63 

1938 

91 

89 

86 

68 

87 

83 

1939 

94 

98 

91 

88 

97 

93 

1940 

99 

99 

99 

94 

100 

98 

1941 

100 

100 

100 

98 


99 

1942 




100 


100 

Total cases 

00 

';o 

96 

94 

93 

61 

433 


• In this and other tables whore relatively few cases are involved, fifrures have been 
rounded to the nearest whole percent 
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TABLE III. Extent of Hybrid Planting in First Year Operator Accepted Hybrid 
Seed (Percent of Operators Planting Specified Percentage of Corn in Hybrid) 

State 


Y«ar 

Accepted 


Percent planting epecifted 

percentage of 

corn in 

hybrid 

Total 

Operatora 

Median per- 
cent planted 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

80-89 

40-49 60-69 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 90-100 

No. 

% 

1931 and 
Before 

26 

40 

6 

10 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

20 

100 

16 

1932 

23 

29 

12 

18 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

17 

100 

19 

1933 

22 

22 

22 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

100 

23 

1934 

22 

30 

26 

7 

6 

7 

2 

0 

0 

2 

41 

100 

20 

1936 

13 

18 

46 

6 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

38 

100 

24 

1936 

2 

27 

21 

8 

2 

12 

10 

2 

2 

14 

61 

100 

29 

1937 

4 

26 

26 

12 

13 

6 

4 

0 

1 

9 

77 

100 

28 

1938 

8 

20 

26 

9 

9 

6 

3 

1 

4 

16 

78 

100 

28 

1939 

7 

2 

16 

7 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

28 

41 

100 

68 

1940 

0 

6 

6 

11 

11 

22 

0 

6 

6 

32 

18 

100 

67 

1941-42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

12 

64 

8 

100 

90 

TOTAL 

10 

22 

23 

9 

8 

7 


1 

2 

14 

403 

100 

28 


way as to compare the diffusion rapid- 
ity from the time at which approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the operators in 
each region were using the seed, 
rather than an absolute time scale, 
then the southern area would indicate 
no lagging whatsoever. The southern 
and the western areas probably had a 
somewhat delayed beginning and, as 
has been suggested, the most reason- 
able explanation lies in the retarded 
development of seed for these areas 
plus most unfavorable economic con- 
ditions. Accepting 1930 in the Eastern 
Livestock Area as being comparable 
to 1931 in the Western Livestock Area 
and to 1933 in the Southern Pasture 
Area, the spread of hybrid came more 
rapidly in each of the “retarded” 
regions than in the area actually fore- 
most in the diffusion. This of course 
reflects a condition in which the area 
latest in starting enjoyed the most 
rapid transition to the new technique 
once it got under waj.** Nearly two- 

* This does not imply that differences in 

cultural background had no influence upon 


thirds of the southern operators tried 
hybrid for the first time in the three- 
year period 1937-1939. 

Increasing Use (State) 

The preceding discussion gives no 
insight into the extent to whicH adopt- 
ing operators turned their corn acre- 
age into hybrid. For very few was the 
new seed accepted on a total basis, al- 
though such conversions became more 
common in the later years. Regardless 
of when hybrid was first accepted, 
nearly a third of the farmers planted 
less than a fifth of their com acreage 
to hybrid in the first season they used 
it. The median percent of acreage 
planted to hybrid in the first year of 
use was 28 percent. (See Table 111.) 

It is evident from Table III that in 
the later years of *acceptance first 
plantings were somewhat larger than 

the “conservatism” and “experimentalism” 
of a farmer, nor that a diffusion curve fails 
to reflect such factors; rather the differ- 
ences are of doubtful significance be^een 
areas. This would undoubtedly not be the 
case in states less homogeneous culturally 
than Iowa. 
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had been true for the less conservative 
early acceptors. The median percent- 
age of acres planted to hybrid by the 
earliest adopters was 15 percent, 
while nearly 60 percent was planted 
to hybrid in the first year of accept- 
ance by those starting in 1939 and 
1940. It was not until 1939 that the 
median operator turning to hybrid put 
more than a half of his acreage in the 
crop. And even a number of those last 
few adopting hybrid in 1941 and 1942 
would not place all of their acreage 
in hybrid immediately. It cannot be 
said that there was a steady increase 
in the size of first plantings as later 
farmers came to the seed. Planting 
size in the initial year of acceptance 
changed very little until after 1938; 
until that time the median initial 
plantings of the seed had remained 
under 30 percent of corn acreage in 
each year. This was true in spite of 
the generally successful record of hy- 
brid since at least 1930 to 1932, and 
its more extensive use by farmers, at 
any given date, who had started 
earlier in its planting. More surprising 
than the increased first plantings in 
the later years is the fact that the 
later acceptors were as hesitant as 
they were iri their acceptance even 
after hybrid was widely and satis- 
factorily used. 

From the small beginnings in the 
new seed which characterized the bulk 
of all operators, there was probably 
for each operator a gradual season-to- 
season increase in the percentage of 
crop planted in hybrid seed.** In any 

I 

•This 8ea8on>to<8eason increase for the 
individual farmer8 cannot be directly sub- 
stantiated It IS, however, consistent with 


event, each year brought increasing 
numbers of partial acceptors into the 
full use of hybrid. Table IV indicates 
that even as late as 1937, only 9 per- 
cent of the farmers using hybrid for 
the first time were willing to plant it 
on their total acreage. There was how- 
ever, a relatively steady increase in 
the numbers of farmers coming to the 
complete use of hybrid. For the great 
majority of the farmers there was 
obviously a general time lag of several 
years between partial adoption and 
full adoption. It was seven years be- 
fore the farmers most receptive to 
hybrid (those partially accepting be- 
fore 1930) all came to use the seed 
for their total acreages. And with the 
exception of farmers partially accept- 
ing in 1939, each group of operators 
beginning to plant hybrid after 1931 
still had a few not planting hybrid 
completely even in 1942. 

As would be expected, the operators 
accepting late tended to come more 
rapidly to 100 percent planting. Thus, 
all but two of 22 operators (91 per- 
cent) beginning hybrid in 1940 were 
planting all of their acreage to it in 
1942. However, the actual date at 
which complete acceptance was reach- 
ed tended to be earlier for those who 
started the acceptance process early. 
In almost any given year a larger pro- 
portion of the early acceptors were 
planting all of their acreage to the 
new seed. In 1940, for example, com- 

the followitifi: data on achievement of com- 
plete hybnd planting and is also borne out 
in the more intensive study of two com- 
munities There is a possibility that some 
operators havinipr tried hybnd might have 
ceased using it for a time It is very doubt- 
ful, however, if more than a handful fol- 
lowed such a course. 
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plete use of hybrid had long since been 
true of all farmers starting prior to 
1932, but not of those starting later. 
In most cases it took later beginners 
at least two or three years of experi- 
ence with the seed to “catch up” with 
those who had started earlier. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
graphic illustration of the interrelated 
influences of vicarious and direct ex- 
perience than that provided in these 
data. The shortening of the accept- 
ance process for later adopters surely 
testified to some breaking down of 
the cautions exemplified by earlier 
adopters. The unequivocal success of 
hybrid in practically every Iowa com- 
munity had its effect in shortening 
the “customary” period of self-con- 
viction by personal use as time went 
on. But the successful and wide use 


of the seed by the majority of the 
population was not sufficient to cut 
out the demand for conviction by per- 
honal experience; i.e., personal trials 
before whole-hearted acceptance. In 
1940, when hybrid seed was obviously 
and clearly superior to open-pollinated 
in the eyes of any observer possessing 
even a small degree of rationality, a 
sizable portion of the operators who 
had not yet tried the seed, planted it 
then on a trial basis. In a striking 
way, this seems to shovr a demand for 
“conviction” based on self-experience 
as well as the skepticism of knowledge 
derived from the experiences of 
others. The diffusion of hybrid seed 
did not come as a conversion, even 
though in comparison with many 
other techniques it spread quite rapid- 
ly. It was accepted with caution by 


TABLE TV Percentac.es of Farmers Planting lOO'/r op their Corn Acreage in 
Hybrid in SPEdriED Years, by Year Started Using Hybrid* State 


Y«‘ar 

Before 

1980 193C 

1 1911 

191? 

I9.n 

1984 

1936 

1986 

1987 

193K 

1939 

1940 

1941 

194? 

Oporstoni plant- 
inir 100% Hybrid 

Before 
















1930 

29 

— 













.5 

1930 

57 

0 

__ 












1 0 

1931 

57 

11 

0 

- 











1.2 

1932 

57 

22 

25 

6 

. 










1.9 

1933 

71 

33 

25 

6 

7 











2.6 

1934 

71 

44 

25 

23 

7 

2 

— 








3.7 

1935 

71 

56 

75 

41 

7 

12 

5 

- 







6.4 

1936 

100 

56 

100 

47 

36 

27 

22 

11 

— 






12 6 

1937 

100 

56 

100 

65 

57 

54 

32 

37 

9 

— 





22 4 

1938 

100 

100 

100 

76 

86 

76 

75 

72 

31 

17 





42 9 

1939 

100 

100 

100 

82 

86 

88 

82 

80 

65 

57 

30 

— 



63.2 

1940 

100 

100 

100 

94 

86 

90 

85 

85 

85 

73 

67 

41 

— 


78 0 

1941 

100 

100 

100 

94 

86 

93 

92 

93 

94 

89 

86 

73 

71 

1 — 

89.2 

1942 

100 

100 

100 

94 

93 

95 

92 

93 

98 

98 

100 

91 

86 

0 

94.7 

Never 

— 


— 

6 

7 

5 

8 

7 

2 

2 

0 

9 

14 

100 

53 

No. of Cases 7 

9 

4 

17 

14 

41 

40 

54 

89 

83 

43 

22 

7 

3 

438 


* In this •table operators are classified by the year in which they started plantinic 
hybrid seed (reading: acmss the pag:e) For each of these ffroups there is shown what 
percentage planted all their acreage to hybrid in each successive year to 1942. Thus, 
for example, among farmery, starting to plant hybrid in 1930, 44 percent were plant- 
ing all their acreage in hybrid in 1934. 
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those most experimentally minded; 
i.e., those trying it first in the early 
years; and it was accepted with only 
somewhat less caution by those trying 
it after several years of proven su- 
periority. 

Increasing Use (Areas of the Slate) 

Recognizing the lag in the southern 
part of the state, the cycle of partial 
adoption as well as the progression 
toward complete acceptance was much 
the same in the various type-of -farm- 
ing areas. 

It is evident from Table V that in 
each area preliminary adoption was 
on a trial basis. Among the earliest 
adopters, median percentages of com 
in hybrid ranged from 15 percent in 
the Western Cattle Feeding Area to 
31 percent in the Southern Pasture. 
In each area there was a general, al- 
though usually at first lagging, in- 
crease in the size of hybrid plantings 
as time went on. The operators in the 
Cash Grain Area appeared least will- 
ing to put sizeable fractions of their 
land in hybrid upon its initial plant- 


ing. While very few southern 
operators tried the seed in the early 
years, those who did planted relatively 
large shares of their acreage to it. 
For example, the median southern 
farmer using hybrid first in 1936 
planted more than half his corn acre- 
age to it that initial year. This was 
more than twice that planted by 1936 
beginners in the Dairy, Cash Grain, 
and Western Livestock Areas. The 
Eastern Livestock operators were 
early in trying hybrid seed and also 
planted relatively large fractions of 
their land to it from the start. 

The paucity of cases accepting hy- 
brid in each separate year probably 
makes for some erratic fluctuations 
in the data, but the caution of even 
the later acceptors is evident in prac- 
tically every area. The relatively high 
acreages planted in the south tend 
further to dispel the idea that the 
retardation of this area in first ac- 
ceptance was related to greater “in- 
ertia'' or conservatism. 

Turning to the attainment of 100 
percent hybrid planting by operators 


TABLE V. Median Percent of Acreage Planted to Hybrid Seed 
IN First Year of its Adoption — by Area. 


Year 

* Adopted 

Dairy 

Cash 

Grain 

Western 

I/ivcstoek 

Southern 

Pasture 

Lastei n 

I.ivestnck 

No of 

Med 

% 

No of 

Cases 

Med 

% 

No of 

Med 

% 

No of 

Cases 

Med 

% 

No of 

Cases 

Med 

% 

Before *84 

10 

17 

15 

18 

12 

15 

6 

31 

8 

20 

1934 

9 

15 

9 

25 

9 

17 

2 

10 

12 

25 

1935 

12 

26 

19 

23 

5 

22 

0 

— 

2 

56 

1936 

12 

25 

8 

20 

6 

36 

13 

52 

12 

60 

1937 

13 

32 

14 

20 

23 

18 

21 

44 

6 

30 

1938 

18 

25 

16 

20 

18 

37 

21 

41 

5 

59 

1939 

3 

85 

8 

50 

6 

49 

17 

52 

7 

85 

1940 

5 

37 

1 

95 

7 

52 

3 

92 

2 

85 

’41 & ’42 

1 

95 

1 

95 

2 

90 

3 

65 

1 

95 

ToUl 

Opera tom 

83 

26 

91 

22 

88 

26 

86 

47 

55 

35 
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TABLE VI CUMULAIED PERCENIAGES OF 
Operators Reaching lOO'/r Plantings 


BY Area 

(1934 AND 

BEhORE TO 

1942). 

(’ash 

Year Dairy Giain 

W Live- S Pas- 
«t<ick tures 

. K Live- 
stock 

'34 & before 

6 7 

1 

0 

6 

1935 

8 12 

2 

1 

9 

1936 

16 18 

10 

4 

16 

1937 

23 32 

15 

16 

28 

1938 

47 58 

34 

26 

62 

1939 

68 76 

69 

60 

73 

1940 

83 86 

68 

71 

84 

1941 

91 96 

86 

87 

86 

1942 

96 99 

94 

96 

89 


in the different parts of the state, it 
appears that the southern area was 
somewhat slower than others (Table 
VI). However, these operators were 
not much behind thoFe of the Western 
Livestock Area in the attainment of 
total plantings. The Eastern Live- 
stock region was the most rapid of all 
in this as in other measures of dif- 
fusion speed. But while it is evident 
that the areas slowest in partial adop- 
tion were also slowest in terms of 100 
percent plantings, it would scarcely 
be expected otherwise. (Since rela- 
tively few in these areas were plant- 
ing any hybrid in the early years, we 
could not expect the number of 
operators planting all their acreage in 
hybrid to be great.) Accordingly, it is 
interesting to note the rapidity with 
which operators already planting hy- 
brid came to 100 percent adoption. 
Thus, some further measure of resist- 
ance to increased use can be gained. 
Table VII indicates that the operators 
of the southern region were probably 
somewhat slower than the average in 
reaching ^100 percent adoption. How- 
ever, their lag was about equal to that 
of the Western Livestock farmers. 
Any interpretation of these lags 


TABLE VII Percentages of those using 
Hybrid Planting 100% Hybrid in Var- 
ious Years by Area (1934 and Before 
TO 1942) 




Cash 

W Live- S Pas- 

E Live- 


Dairy 

Gram 

stock 

lures 

stock 

'34&before 

26 

29 

6 

0 

16 

1936 

23 

27 

8 

12 

27 

1936 

35 

33 

28 

20 

29 

1937 

38 

46 

26 

33 

45 

1938 

68 

64 

44 

38 

73 

1939 

79 

76 

66 

57 

90 

1940 

91 

86 

74 

76 

100 

1941 

99 

95 

93 

91 

lOG 

1942 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 


should take into account the similar 
economic and climatic conditions in 
these areas during the period in- 
volved. No explanation involving 
‘'technical conservatism^^ can be ap- 
plied to both of these areas since the 
western is probably the most highly 
mechanized in the state. Only to the 
extent (actually very slight) that 
southern Iowa lagged be^»ind the 
western area could these data be in- 
terpreted in terms of isolation or in- 
ertia. The farmers of the Dairy and 
Cash Grain Areas increased their 
plantings to the 100 percent mark 
with about equal rapidity. The most 
rapid progress toward complete hy- 
brid plantings was, as we might ex- 
pect, in the Eastern Livestock Area. 
This was the only area in which all 
farmers planting hybrid had reached 
the 100 percent mark before 1941. 

It is clear that throughout the dif- 
fusion process in Iowa, the eastern 
area was most rapid. In part this was 
undoubtedly due to the influence 
brought to bear on these farmers 
somewhat earlier than in some other 
parts of the state. In part it may re- 
flect greater prosperity and a high 
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susceptibility to technical improve- 
ments, but no direct confirmation of 
the latter is to be found in the data. 
At the other extreme the southern 
area lagged in its first acceptance of 
the new seed, but probably largely, 
either directly or indirectly, because 
of the seed’s unavailability. There is 
no evidence that farmers of this area 
were retarded due to excessive con- 
servatism, and there is some indirect 
evidence that this was not true. Tn 
general these data have demonstrated 
that little importance can be attached 
to cultural conditions as an explan- 
ation for different rates of adoption. 
The state is apparently too homogene- 
ous in its regions to indicate such in- 
fluences except for short-run eco- 
nomic ones. On the other hand, the 
curve of diffusion itself must reflect 
considerable variation in the aware- 
ness and the conservatism of individ- 
ual farm operators, and this time pat- 
tern with which hybrid was adopted, 
both in terms of original trial use and 
of increasing use by the individual 
operator, was much the same in the 
different areas A significant excep- 
tion to this lies in the eventually more 
rapid transition to the new seed in 
areas where its introduction was most 
. retarded. 

Conclusion 

The phenomenal success of hybrid 
corn diffusion is in no small part a 
tribute to the combined efforts of 
commercial and educational organiza- 
tions. But on the strepgth of the data 
in this study, it might be noted that 
hybrid seed corn has one character- 


istic setting it apart from many other 
economic farm practices or techniques 
for which diffusion has been far less 
rapid. Hybrid seed is infinitely divis- 
ible. The potential acceptor can, if he 
wishes, and most did, try out the new 
technique on a very small scale. No 
operator must make an economically 
serious decision if he would try a new^ 
type of seed. If the “trial run” process 
is as important to farmers as it would 
appear from these data, then the pos- 
sibility of practical, personal “experi- 
mentation” with a new technique of- 
fers it more favorable prognosis of 
rapid spread. Never in the diffusion 
of the seed was a speculative or dra- 
matic decision demanded of the farm- 
er. The power of direct personal ex- 
perience is surely great and even for 
most conservative operators this was 
possible without much risk. Hybrid 
seed corn spread rapidly because of 
its outright superiority and its intelli- 
gent and energetic promotion, but 
other techniques have had great eco- 
nomic potentials and strong promotion 
and have been less rapidly accepted. 
Hybrid seed offered a peculiar adapta- 
tion to the psvchological require- 
ments of potential users. 

The trend toward hybrid was not a 
long period of steady growth. Rather, 
after some years of tentative practical 
experimentation by relatively few 
operators, the seed swept the state in 
a tidal-wave fashion. This observation 
directly substantiates and extends the 
results of the earlier study. The rapid- 
ity and completeness of this sweep 
probably has few parallels, if any, in 
the field of agricultural technology, 
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where diffusion depends upon accept- 
ance by thousands of individuals in 
varying degrees of contact with infor- 


mational channels and with varying 
degrees of rationality, al^ility, and en- 
terprise. 


A Scale for the Measurement of Social Participation 
Of Rural Households 

By Donald G. Hay-f 
ABSTRACT 

While sociometric scales have been constructed and at least one partially 
standardized for the measurement of formal organization participation, 
there has been a demand for a scale which would also measure informal 
group participation. The scale here reported is an attempt to 
measure the extent of both formal and informal group participation of 
rural households. Data obtained in a central New York dairy community 
and in a general farming area in northern Pennsylvania were used as a 
basis for construction and partial standardization of the scale. Validity 
and reliability teats proved satisfactory. Further work on the scale in- 
cludes standardization tests in other areas and the possible revision of the 
scale including possibilities for reducing the number of items. 


Although social participation has 
long been recognized as a principal 
core of sociology, the measures used 
to determine the extent of participa- 
tion have varied widely. Membership, 
attendance, and other types of con- 
tacts in formal and informal groups 
have been used cither as single indices 
of participation or occasionally as a 
composite measure. The primary pur- 
pose of the study here reported was to 
set up a social participation scale, and 
partially standardize it, which may 
serve as a tool in determining the ex- 
tent of social participation of families 
or households. 

For purpose;^ of the study, social 
participation was defined as the vol- 
untary sharing in person-to-group and 
group-to-group relationships beyond 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


the immediate household, bjcial par- 
ticipation was interpreted as includ- 
ing both formal and informal group 
activities. The tentative principle giv- 
en by Chapin was a basic orientation : 
“A rough measure of the volume of 
social stimuli may be had by counting 
the number of different activities an 
individual participates in (within a 
unit of time) with supplementary 
facts on the number of executive posi- 
tions held within range of these activ- 
ities.”’ 

The number of different group 
(formal and informal) activities in 
which individuals had shared during 
the previous year was used as the 
basic measure of social participation. 

' F. S. Chapin, “Measuring the Volume of 
Social Stimuli: a Study in Social Psychol- 
ogy,” Social Forces^ IV. (March, 1926), 
479-496. 
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A review of reports previously pub- 
lished indicated that scales had been 
developed and that one had been par- 
tially standardized for use in measur- 
inj 2 f formal organization participation. 
How'ever, no evidence was found of a 
scale constructed to measure both 
formal and informal group participa- 
tion. 

As a measure of participation in 
formal group activities, the Chapin 
Social Participation Scale has shown 
satisfactory results, therefore, this 
scale was used for the formal group 
section of the schedule. A list of infor- 
mal group activities was developed 
from an examination of reports of 
previous studies, supplemented with 
other activities suggested bv several 
rural sociologists and bv leaders of 
rural organizations. The formal and 
informal group items were then com- 
bined in the experimental schedule. 

The schedule was first tested in a 
central New York State dairy area. 
Data were obtained by personal inter- 
view for 138 open-countrv households, 
selected by random sampling, in the 
Holland Patent-Rarneveld community 
of Oneida County, New York.^ Infor- 
mation as to* social participation dur- 
ing the previous year was obtained for 
all 'persons 10 years of age and over 
in these households. This focused the 

■ A commojiitv in New Y«rk Slnte wt*? 
leoted primarilv to check findings with the 
several social participation studies made bv 
W A Anderson of Cornell TTpiversitv For 
analysis of the relationship of selected fac- 
tors and social participation of the 138 
households soe P Cl Hav, Mca'iurewevf of 
the Social Pat ticipation of Rof-al HouFchnlds 
ill n Central New York Dairy Community. 
FU). thesis. University of Minnesota, June, 
1«47. 


coverage on those persons assumed to 
participate on a voluntary basis in 
formal and informal group activities. 

Weighting the Types of Participation 

Weightings of the different types 
of participation were provided by 
judgment ratings by 25 leaders of 
rural organizations in Oneida County. 
A majority favored the following 
order from lowest to highest ranking : 
(1) membership, (2) attendance, (3) 
contributions, (4) committee mem- 
bership, and (5) holding an office. 
Chapin obtained this same ranking 
from about 40 executives in social 
agencies of the Twin Cities.® This 
order was then used in assigning arbi- 
trary weights from one to five to the 
above types of participation in formal 
groups. 

The 25 leaders were also asked to 
rank types of participation in infor- 
mal group activities. A clear majority 
gave the following order from lowest 
to highest ranking: (1) attending in- 
formal group activities and (2) taking 
part (an active part such as playing 
baseball, etc.) in informal group activ- 
ities. Arbitrary weights of “one’' and 
“two” were then assigned to these 
sharings in athletic events, card 
games, dances, drama, fairs, group 
picnics, group parties, group suppers- 
dinners, movies, and pool-billiards- 
bowling. 

The same organization leaders 
ranked number of villages and cities 
to which trade trips were regularly 
made and number of families regular- 

■ F. S Chapin “Social Participation and 
Social Intellifrence,” American Sociological 
Review. IV, (April, 1939), 157-168. 
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ly visited in order of the importance 
they held as informal contacts with 
other persons or groups. A clear ma 
.lority gave the following order from 
lowest to highest ranking: (1) num- 
ber of villages and cities to which 
trade trips were regularly made and 
(2) number of families regularly 
visited. Weights of “one” and “two” 
were then assigned respectively to 
these types of informal contact. 

The sum of the scores of the mem- 
bers of the household 10 years of age 
and over for both formal and informal 
group participations, divided by the 
number of persons 10 years of age and 
over in the household, was used as the 
total social participation score of that 
household. The number of villages and 
cities to which trade trips were regu- 
larly made and the number of families 
regularly visited were scored on a 
household basis. 

Selection of Items for the Scale 

Selection of items from the experi- 
mental schedule for the social partici- 
pation scale involved analysis of items 
by three general approaches: (1) ex- 
amination of the ideational content 
and cultural distribution; (2) testing 
of the relationship of some scale items 
with identifiable groups; and (3) 
determination of the differentiating 
capacity of items. 

Examination of ideational content 
was made on the assumption that an 
attempt tc» give logical reasons for in- 
cluding or excluding items is a step 
toward explicit formulation which can 
be more readily checked by the con- 
sidered judgment of other workers. 


Ideational content and cultural dis- 
tribution was considered for these 
items: (1) number of villages and 
cities to which trade trips were regu- 
larly made, (2) number of families 
regularly visited, (3) number of fami- 
lies with whom work was regularly 
exchanged, (4) number of families 
with whom equipment was regularly 
exchanged, and (5) pool-billiards- 
bowling. 

The other social participation items 
shown in Table II have given empiri- 
cal evidence that they are forma of 
social participation. Sharing in formal 
organizations has been widely used as 
a measure of social participation. At- 
tendance and/or overt activity in ath- 
letic events, card games, dances, 
drama, fairs, group picnics, group 
suppers, and group parties iiave been 
used satisfactorily as measures of in- 
formal social participation.* 

The number of villages and cities 
regularly contacted appears to have 
meaning as a measureof social inter- 
action of households. The term “regu- 
larly” was defined as meaning once 
or more a year. In practically all cases, 
“regular” trading trips were made 

‘Illustrative studies including: informal 
activities are: C A. Anderson, and Bryce 
Ryan, “Social Participation Differences 
Among: Tenure Classes in a Prosperous 
Commercialized Farming: Area,” Rural 
ciology, VIII, (1943), ^^1-290. 

J. L Hvpes, Social Participation in a R7(- 
ral New England Town, Contrib. to Educa- 
tion, No 258, Teachers Colleg:e, Columbia 
Universitv, 1927. 

C. E. Lively, Rural Recreation in Two 
Ohio Counties, Ohio State University Gradu- 
ate School Series No. 1, 1927. 

A. R. Manaus and H. R. Cottam, Level of 
lAving, Social Participation and Adjust- 
ment of Ohio Farm People, Ohio AES Bul- 
letin 624, 1941. 
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once or more a month to the indicated 
villages and cities. But even though a 
trip IS made regularly only once a year 
to a village or city, it probably pro- 
vides significant social relationships. 
The number of villages and cities to 
which trade trips were regularly made 
was selected as the item to be used 
rather than the number of trips made 
because logically it agreed with the in- 
dicated basic measure of social partic- 
ipation used in the study : the num- 
ber of different group activities in 
which individuals shared during the 
previous year. 

The incidence of family visiting or 
the number of family visits within a 
unit of time has been used as a meas- 
ure of informal social participation. 
In the present study, the number of 
different families regularly visited 
was selected as the item for the same 
reasons that are given for use of the 
number of villages and cities to which 
trade trips were regularly made. 

An indication of the cultural dis- 
tribution of lamily visiting in rural 
areas is provided in a series of studies 
of contemporary rural communities.'^ 
These six communities were selected 
to represent a range from relatively 

Tulture of Contemporarv Rural Com- 
munity Btudiea O Leonard, and C P 
I^miR, El Ce>nto, N MfX, Rural Life 
Studies No 1, 1942, E H Bell, Sublette, 
(Haskell Co), hajisas, Rural Life Studies 
No 2, 1942, K MacLeish, and K Young, 
Landaff, V Hatnp, Rural Life Studies No 
.*1. 1942, W M Kollmorgcn, The Old Order 
Aminh of I nvrastn Co, Pa Rural Life 
Studies No 4. 1942; E O Moe, and C C 
Tajlor Irttni (Shdly Co), Iowa, Rural 
Life Studies No 5, 1942; W 'Wynne, Har- 
mony, Ga , Rural Life Studies No 6, 1943, 
Bur Agr Economics, U S Dept Agnc , 
Washington D C 


stable to relatively unstable rural 
communities ; they were chosen from 
varying cultural situations and be- 
cause of the uniform study procedures 
employed they make useful bases 
from which to check partially the dis- 
tribution of some participation items. 
Family visiting was particularly sig- 
nificant in the rather unique cultural 
situations represented by Lancaster 
County, Pa. and El Cerrito, New Mex- 
ico. The other four communities gen- 
erally reported that family visiting 
was less frequent than in former 
years but that it was still important 
as an avenue of social interaction. 

Exchange of work and exchange of 
equipment are considered together as 
to their ideational content and cul- 
tural distribution. These informal 
group activities are usually consider- 
ed primarily as economic undertak- 
ings rather than sociological, although 
group relationships are involved. 

The ‘‘bee” arrangement of earlier 
times, when the women also got to- 
gether during the exchange work and 
when there was opportunity for con- 
siderable visiting among both men 
and women, has apparently declined. 
The more specialized jobs character- 
istic of modem farming often limit 
informal contacts between exchange 
workers. Relatively less social inter- 
action apparently is involved in ex- 
change of equipment than of work. 
When trading of equipment is not 
coincidental with exchange work, the 
contacts characteristically are limited 
to the making of the arrangements. 

The series of reports on contem- 
porary communities indicated rela- 
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lively little use of exchange labor and 
exchange equipment except in Lan- 
caster County and El Cerrito and, as 
already stated, these areas are unique 
among rural communities. The trend 
toward fewer exchanges in the com- 
munities studied was reported, par- 
ticularly the decline in the ‘^bee'' type 
of group arrangement. 

Pool, billiards, and bowling may 
mean contacts between two or among 
several individuals. It would appear 
that other than person-to-group re- 
lationships are involved, particularly 
for farm people. Men may go to the 
local pool hall or bowling alley for a 
short period of recreation as they 
have opportunity while they are in a 
village or city on a trading trip. This 
appears to be more usual than partici- 
pation in these activities by many 
individuals from rural households on 
a group basis, such as the bowling 
tournament. The latter is probably 
more significant for nonrural persons. 
Only 5 of the 138 households in the 
current study reported any partici- 
pation in pool, billiards, or bowling. 

The reports of contemporary com- 
munities stated that these activities 
were relatively insignificant informal 
functions for rural people in two of 
the communities (Shelby, Iowa and 
Haskell County, Kansas) and were not 
cited in the other four community 
reports. 

The number of different group 
(formal and informal) affiliations of 
the 138 households was used as a 
criterion of identifiable groups to 
check the validity of the items just 


discussed, except pool-billiards-bowl- 
iiig, as measures of social participa- 
tion. 

TABLE I. Correlation of Number of 
Different Group Affiliations With 
Some Items of Social 1'articipation for 

i:i8 IJOI SLHOLDS 


Ccinelatinn with Number of 
Socv ' Fail, ipation Diffcicnt Gioup Affiliations 
Items ( Pearson lan r) 


Number of villages-cities 
to which tiade trips were 


made regularly 

+ .41 

Number of families 


visited reffularly 

+ .52 

Number ol lamilies 


cxchanKiUK work 

+ .42 

Number of families 


exchanpTinp: equipment 

+ 27 


Table 1 shows that the correlations 
weie positive and relatively low for 
all the items. How’ever, there may be 
a fair degree of association between 
number of different group affiliations 
and number of villages and cities to 
which trade trips were regularly 
made, number of families regularly 
visited, and number of families ex- 
changing work. 

In developing a scale of social par- 
ticipation, it is desirable to identify 
those items which do not have great 
discriminative value. Items which 
have the greatest discriminating 
power contribute most to the disper- 
sion of the total scores, therefore, 
they enhance the reliability of the 
.scale in showing differences between 
low and high participants in group 
activities. The criterion of internal 
consistency is often used to select the 
more discriminative items. As indi- 
cated by Sletto, “it is essentially the 
use of total score on all items of a 
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TABLE II. Calculation of Discriminative Value of Social Participation Items 
BY Comparison of Mean Score of Low and High Quartiles of Distribution of 138 
Sample Households. 



Mean Score 

of Item* 

Difference 

Between 

Quartile 

Critical Ratio 
of Differences 
Between Quartile 

Social I’articipatiun Item 

Low 

Hiah 


Quartile 

Quartile 

Mean Scores 

Mean Scores 

Farm Organizations 

1.0 

6.4 

6.4 

7.0 

Church Organizations 

2.6 

7.6 

4.9 

8.1 

Number of families regularly visited 

2.9 

7.3 

4.4 

6.0 

Dances 

.4 

27 

2.3 

6.6 

Educational Organizations 

.1 

2.1 

2.0 

4.8 

Fraternal Organizations 

Number of families with whom 

.1 

1.8 

1.7 

3.6 

work was regularly exchanged 

.3 

1 9 

1 6 

4.2 

Athletic Events 

1 

1 6 

1 6 

3.8 

Group picnics 

.4 

1.8 

1 4 

4.2 

Civic-patriotic organizations 

.1 

1 4 

1 3 

4.1 

Group suppers 

.4 

17 

1.3 

3 4 

Fairs 

.9 

2.1 

1.2 

31 

Card Games 

3 

1 4 

1.1 

36 

Drama 

.04 

1.1 

1.1 

4.2 

Youth organizations 

.01 

1.0 

1.0 

27 

Movies 

1.3 

22 

9 

3 3 

Group parties 

Number of villages-cities to 

.0 

.8 

.8 

2.7 

which trips were regularly 
made 

27 

3.3 

.6 

24 

Number of families with whom 





equipment was regularly 
exchanged 

.2 

8 

.6 

33 

Pool-billiards-bowling 

1 

.01 

.1 

1.3 


scale to evaluate each individual 
item.”^ 

The criterion of internal consis- 
tency was used with the lowest and 
highest quartiles of the distribution. 
Total social participation scores were 
first computed for each of the 138 
schedules. These scores were then ar- 
rayed from lowest to highest. The ar- 
ray was then divided into approxi- 
mately equal quarters, with the 35 
cases having the lowest total scores 
in the lowest quartile, the 36 next 
highest in the second, the 33 next 
highest in the third, and the 35 high- 
est in the fourth quartile. 

I 

" R F Sletto “A Critical Study of the 
Criterion of Internal Consistency in Per- 
sonality Scale Construction/’ American So- 
rtologtcal Hevieu', I, (1936), 61 


The score for each of the social 
participation items listed in Table II 
was then separately computed for 
each of the households in the two ex- 
treme quartiles as to total scores. The 
mean score of each item for all house- 
holds in each extreme quartile was 
then computed. These mean scores of 
each item in the low and high 
quartiles are shown in the first and 
second columns of Table II. The dif- 
ference between these quartile mean 
scores is the discriminative value of 
each item. Items are listed in Table II 
according to their discriminative 
value. Pool-billiards-bowling was the 
sole item in which the lowest quartile 
exceeded the highest quartile. It will 
be recalled that only five households 
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reported this activity, which made the 
representation for thus item inade- 
quate. The items yielded an average 
discriminative value of 1.75. 

The critical ratio for each differ- 
ence (ratio of a difference to its 
standard error) was computed to as- 
certain the statistical significance of 
the differences between mean scores 
of the extreme quartiles. The last 
column of Table IT shows that the 
critical ratios ranged from 1.3 to 8.1. 
Excluding pool-billiards-bowling, as 
the number of cases for this item was 
inadequate, all of the other items had 
a critical ratio of 2.4 and over. With a 
critical ratio of 2.0, the chances are 
21.0 to 1 that the indicated difference 
in mean scores is a true difference. 
This indicated that all of the items, 
excluding pool - billiards - bowling, 
> leldod statistically significant dis- 
criminative values. 

Three of the twenty items used in 
the experimental schedule were droi> 
ped as a result of the item analysis. 
These were : pool-billiards-bowling, 
number of families with whom work 
1'^ regularly exchanged, and number of 
families with whom equipment is 
regularly exchanged. 

Pool-billiards-bowling was dropped 
because its low incidence in this and 
other studies suggests that this item 
IS relatively rare as a rural group ac- 
tivity. The items of exchange labor 
and exchange of equipment were 
dropped because of their ideational 
weaknesses as group activities and 
also on account of their relatively low 
validity when checked against num- 
ber of different group affiliations. 

The social participation scale as 


developed w^as set up as follows. In 
addition to the information on house- 
hold composition and distances in- 
\olved in trade trips and family visits, 
data were obtained for other factors 
which were assumed to be related to 
social paiticipation. These factors in- 
cluded size f)f tarm, mobility of house- 
b^jid, and socio-economic status. 

The scale w'as tested for validity 
and leliability in the Holland Patent- 
Bai ne\eld community and in a sample 
of 100 rural households in Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Validity of the Scale 

As the validity of a scale depends 
on the relationship of scores with ac- 
cepted criteria of validation, the fol- 
lowing tests of validity were used: 
(1) relationship of scale scores with 
identifiable groups, (2) re. itionship 
with identifiable behavior, and (3) re- 
lationship wdth another scale which 
has demonstrated ability to measure 
the phenomenon for which the present 
scale is designed. 

Identifiable groupings of the 
sample households were based on (1) 
socio-economic status scores and (2) 
number of different group affiliations 
per household. Coefficients of correla- 
tion between participation scores and 
households identified as to socio-eco- 
nomic status were -\ .58 and -f .49 
respectively for Holland Patent-Barn- 
eveld community and Bradford Coun- 
ty. This is not as high correlation as 
was obtained by Chapin (r was I .62) ^ 


F. S. Chapin, “The Measurement of So- 
cialitv and Socio-Economic Status,” Sonol 
nvd Sonol Rcnearch, XU, (1927-28), 208- 
217. 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCALE 

Schedule No 

1 Name of family head 2 Residence farm villaife 


3 Household Composition 


Name nf 

Hnuaehold Member 

liEst Year School 
Completed 

I’rcaent Occupation 

Full-time 

Part-tim( 

Head 1 




Wife 1 




Children 1 




1 1 




2 1 




3 I 




4 1 




5 1 1 




h 1 1 


i 


Others | 

1 



1 1 

1 



2 1 

1 



1 1 

1 



4 1 

1 




4 Villages and cities to which trips aic made icgularli- (score 1 pei village-city) 
Name of usual village or city Distance 

Names of other villages or cities Distance 

Distance 

Distance 

6 Families with whom visits are made regularly (score 2 for each family) 

Names of families Distance Names of famihes Distance 


6 infoimal (iroup Activities for household memherb 10 \ears of age and over Entei 
informat.on foi children and ‘ others’ in same ordei as they are listed in item 2 
Use a cross (x) for iinlieating if an individual “attends” or “takes part” in each 
activity (Score 1 per attendance and 2 foi each taking pait ) 


Activitv-Participalion 

Head 

Wif» 

( luldren | 

Others 

12 j 4 S 6 1 2 8 4 

Athletic events attend 

take part 








1 




C ard games attend 

' take part 


1 

1 









Dances attend 

take part 












Movies attend 







1 





Musical attend 

programs take part 













Plays attend 

take part 













Fairs attend 

take part 





_ 





1 

1 

1 


Group picnics attend 

take part 











i 


(iroup suppers- attend 

dinners, take part 













Group parties* attend 

take part 
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Participation in OreanizationR for household members 10 years of age and over. 
Enter information for children and “others” in same order as they are listed in 
item 2. Use a cross (x) for indicating each of the ways the individual shares in 
the organization. (Score each membership as 1, each attended as 2, each contrib- 
uted to as 3, each committee membership as 4, and each office as 5.) 


Orvaniution-Partieipation 

Head 

Wife 

I Children | Others 

1 1 2 8 4 6 6 J 2 

8 4 

Church : Member | 

Attend Meetings 
Contribute 
Committee Member 
Hold Office 1 





! 

1 

1 

1 



1 




Sunday Member 

School: Attend Meetings 

Contribute 
Committee Member 
Hold Office 













Women's Member 

Church Attend Meetings 

Organi- Contribute 

zation: Committee Member 

Hold Office 


1 











Men’s Member 

Church Attend Meetings 

Organi- Contribute 

zation: Committee Member 

Hold Office I 

1 


1 

1 










Y oung Member 

Peopje’s Attend Meetings 

religious Contribute 

Soc. : Committee Member 

Hold Office I 


j 

1 











Grange: Member 

Attend Meetings 
Contribute 
Committee Member 
Hold Office 

1 

1 

1 











Farm Member 

Bureau: Attend Meetings 

Contribute 
Committee Member 
Hold Office 1 

* 1 
1 




1 

! 




1 

1 

1 

1 

Farmers* Member 

Union: Attend Meetings 

Contribute 
Committee Member 
Hold Office 


1 











Other org. Member 
(Please Attend Meetings 

name) : Contribute 

Committee Member 
Hold Office 


I 

1 

! 



t 


* • 





Member 

Attend Meetings 
^ Contribute 
' Committee Member 
Hold Office 

1 



I 
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for his scale of formal organization 
participation with socio-economic 
status. The hypothesis is offered that 
a scale which measures both formal 
and informal social participation will 
have a lower correlation with socio- 
economic status than will a scale 
which measures formal participation, 
as many of the households of lower 
socio-economic status apparently ob- 
tain a large share of their group ac- 
tivities in informal groupings, includ- 
ing attendance at movies. The rela- 
tionship between participation scores 
and number of group affiliations was 
used as a test of validity of the scale. 
The coefficients of correlation were 
I .81 and -}- .80, respectively, for the 
two samples of rural households. 

The average number of meetings 
attended in a unit of time was used as 
an identifiable behavior criterion in 
checking with participation scores for 
the New York community. A corre- 
lation coefficient of -f .63 was shown. 

The scale scores were correlated 
with the scores of the Chapin Social 
I’lirticipation Scale and indicated co- 
efficients of + .92 and f .91, re- 
spectively, for the New' York State 
community and the 100 rural house- 
holds in Bradford County. 

The scale therefore met all of these 
validity tests satisfactorily and indi- 
cated its ability as an instrument for 
measuring social participation. 

Reliability of the Scale 

Tests of reliabilit 3 " are directed 
toward determining whetjier the scale 


is capable of yielding consistent scores 
in repeated tests. In the central New 
York community, the scores for the 
odd and even numbered participation 
items of the same households were 
correlated. The coefficient was + .89. 
Another test of reliability was used 
in the sample of rural households in 
Bradford County. Paired siblings 
furnished information for the partici- 
pation of their parental households 
(45 cases) and their respective scores 
w'ere then correlated. The correlation 
coefficient for this test was -f .94. 
These two tests indicate relatively 
high reliability of the scale in terms 
of the usual standards. 

Problems for Further Research 

Analysis and study are needed for 
several problems in connection with 
the social participation scale. The va- 
lidity and reliability need to be further 
tested both in similar cultural areas 
and in other areas. There is need for 
further examination of scale items, 
including opportunities for reducing 
the number of items. The phenomenon 
being measured, social participation, 
needs more rigorous examination and 
definition of its basic components. 
After the scale has been satisfactorily 
standardized, it will be useful to deter- 
mine norms of the extent of social 
participation for different family 
groups such as farm, part-time farm, 
and village families ; ‘newcomer* fami- 
lies and long-time resident families; 
and other groups. 



Factors Affecting Teacher Tenure in the Appalachian 

Highlands 

By Wayne T, Gray] 


abstract 

Teacher tenure in the schools of Knox ( oantv is bhort as shown by a ten 
year study, varyinf? from a minimum of a few weeks to a maximum of 
thirteen years and averaging 1 73 years 

Important factors affecting tenure w^ie the isolated location of many 
one-room schools, the high pupil-teacher ratio, lack of books and equip- 
ment, low salaries, short school terms, and provincial viewpoint of local 
school officials. 

Improved tenure may be secured by more highly trained teachers paid 
more adequate salaries, achieved through a state equalization school fund; 
the development of a stronger esprit de corps among teachers ; and a more 
socially minded group of teachers The consolidation of a number of schools 
during the thirties and salary increases made effective during the war 

J rears, will tend to attract teachers with professional standards and 
en^hen teacher tenure in the schools of this area. 


Knox County, in which the study 
serving as the basis of this paper was 
made, lies in the southeastern part of 
Kentucky, just north of historical 
Cumberland Gap, and near the points 

t DePauw University. 


where Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky join. (See Fig. 1.) The topog- 
raphy is rough and broken, and al- 
though now largely consisting of cut- 
over land and subsistence larms, it 
was once covered with a magnificent 



The Onginal Knox County. 


Knox County Today. 

Figure 1. Location of Area Studied. 
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growth of timber. In the pioneer pe- 
riod a trail, known as the “Buffalo 
Road** or “Warrior’s Path,’* led north- 
west from Cumberland Gap through 
the forest, across what is now Knox 
County. Over this trail Daniel Boone 
entered Kentucky in 1769; and over 
it also, many of the first settlers came 
into Kentucky and the Ohio Valley. 
Thus, this part of Kentucky was set- 
tled at an early date and Knox Coun- 
ty became a political subdivision in 
1799, just seven years after the larger 
territory had attained statehood. The 
original territory included in Knox 
County was much larger than at pres- 
ent, having since been divided among 
six counties. The city of Barbourville 
was laid out in 1801 as the county 
seat of Knox County and became the 
oldest town in that part of the State. 

The settlement and development of 
southeastern Kentucky is attested to 
by the (Census of 1810, which indicat- 
ed a population of 69 for the inland 
metropolis of Barbourville. This prob- 
ably does not indicate the true im- 
portance of this town during the early 
years of the 19th century, for the 
traffic over the “Wilderness Road” 
extending north from Cumberland 
Gap, was quite heavy. More than 
a half million head of farm livestock 
were ferried over the Cumberland 
River in 1827, indicating the volume 
of traffic passing through this Coun- 
ty. The road through Cumberland 
(iap was the main thoroughfare con- 
necting the eastern seaboard with the 
lands west of the MouAtains until 
1834, when steamboat facilities on 
the Ohio River, combined with canal 


and railroad connections between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, made 
that the easier and, hence, the more 
popular route to the West. Between 
the above date and 1888, when the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad was 
built into eastern Kentucky, the east- 
ern mountain section was very much 
isolated. 

The first record of a school being 
established in Knox County was in 
1805, when land was set aside from 
the public domain for the purpose of 
establishing a school. The first effort 
at organizing education came in 1825, 
when the Knox County Court created 
seven school districts and appointed 
seven tiustees to operate the school 
system in the county. It appears that 
the schools thus established were 
comparable to the schools in other 
pioneer regions of the country, and 
were satisfactory to a majority of the 
people for at least half a century. The 
progress made elsewhere seems to 
have been infectious, however, for in 
1879, a group of citizens of Barbour- 
ville organized a private “tuition 
school” for the purpose of giving 
more training than was offered in 
the public schools of the area. This 
school was first called Union Acad- 
emy and later on, upon the addition 
of college work, was renamed Union 
College. This institution, now a four 
year senior college, is still serving 
the educational needs of the people 
of eastern Kentucky. 

The public schools of Knox County 
operated under the trustee system, 
with some modifications until 1884. 
In that year the office of County 
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Superintendent was created with the 
responsibility of discharging the du- 
ties of the former county school com- 
missioners. The next reorganization 
of the school system came in 1908 
when the county superintendent was 
invested with some authority, for ex- 
ample, as stated in the County Arch- 
ives, — “to lay off, consolidate, or 
abolish school districts; condemn un- 
fit school houses; visit each school 
once a year; make a complete report 
of the work done in the schools ; and 
check up on the school trustees.” The 
first public high school was organized 
at Barbourville in 1908. The high 
school subjects were taught by two 
teachers from Union Academy, the 
main building of which had burned in 
1907 and had not yet been rebuilt. 
Thus high school subjects which had 
been available only in a “tuition 
school” now became accessible to the 
town students of Barbourville in a 
“free school.” 

In 1920 the county superintendent 
became executive officer and secre- 
tary of the county board of education, 
although trustees still continued to ex- 
ercise much authority over the selec- 
tion of the teacher and the pay- 
ment of salaries. The final rp- 
organization of the public school 
system — to date — came in 1936- 
19S7, when the county superin- 
tendent was made executive officer 
of the school system in the County 
and the administration of these 
schools was taken out of the hands of 
local trustees and put in the hands of 
the county superintendent and a coun- 


ty board of education composed of 
seven members. 

This reorganization of the school 
system was made possible by three 
important developments. The first 
was the grading and paving of the 
mountain portion of the highway be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. After this all-weath- 
er road was completed, people had 
access by car to the larger cultural 
centers. This brought both cultural 
and educational stimulus to this area 
which was formerly isolated. A 
second influence was the depression 
of 1932-1935, which brought with ii 
the W.P.A. and the necessity of put- 
ting people to work. One of the proj- 
ects formulated to utilize this labor 
was the replacing of some of the older 
and more dilapidated frame school 
houses with stone structures built 
by relief labor. Better buildings stim- 
ulated people to want better schools, 
and thus the people were willing to 
cooperate — statically at least — when 
the movement to improve the schools 
was launched. The third factor was 
the leadership given by the faculty 
and alumnae of Union College. After 
this leaven had worked for a period, 
the reorganization of the public 
school system was brought about. 

Knox County contains 373 square 
miles of territory •and in 1936 had a 
population of about 29,000. Prior to 
1936 there were 69 one-room rural 
schools, 18 two-room schools, and 9 
schools with more than two rooms 
in the county. Only three of these 
gave any high school work, and one 
of them was the Barbourville Public 
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School. In the reorganization of 1936- 
1937 the one-room rural schools were 
reduced to 62, the two-room schools 
remained at 18, and 7 consolidated 
schools were organized. In addition 
there were two independent schools, 
one at Barbourville and one at Arte- 
mus, a neighboring village. 

A senior high school was establish- 
ed at Barbourville, which is located 
near the center of the county, to 
which the majority of senior high 
school students are brought by means 
of busses. Five consolidated schools 
containing junior high school depart- 
ments serve the graduates from most 
of the one and two-room public 
schools. When these students are 
ready to attend senior high, they are 
brought to the central high school. 
There is one consolidated high school 
near the west end of the County 
which offers all twelve grades of 
work. This school offers high school 
work for the graduates from the one 
and two-room schools in that part 
of the County as it is separated from 
the remainder by a ridge of hills 
which is crossed by few roads. The 
administration of all the county 
schools was placed in the hands of a 
county superintendent of public in- 
struction who hires all the teachers, 
checks their certification, allocates 
them to their schools, issues pay 
vouchers, and keeps the records turn- 
ed in by each teacher at the end of 
each month of school. 

It was after having participated 
in the reorganization of the school 
system in Knox County, that the writ- 
er became interested in the problem 


of teacher tenure in the public schools 
of the County. Many of the teachers 
had been in classes at Union College, 
and thus a contact had been made 
which was of assistance in studying 
the school situation. The study was 
set up in the spring of 1938. At that 
time it was decided to attempt to se- 
cure data back as far as 1930, and 
then to carry the data on to cover 
a ten year period. Later on, the study 
was extended until it includes a pe- 
riod of 15 years between 1931 and 
1946. 

Methodology 

The method of study used was a 
composite of the statistical case study 
and participant observer techniques. 
The first approach was to contact 
the county superintendent's office 
and secure lists of the teachers for 
the various schools in the county. 
Such lists, except for the two years 
prior to 1937, were found to be non- 
existent. The next move was to con- 
tact each of the county teachers and 
request him to make a list of his pre- 
decessors back as far as 1930, for the 
school where he was teaching. Where 
the teachers failed to secure complete 
lists, other methods were tried to se- 
cure the teachers* names for those 
years, such as visits to the districts, 
and interviews with the last teacher 
known to have taught in such dis- 
tricts. After all of these methods 
had been tried, there were still some 
vacancies in the record. At times it 
appeared that two teachers served 
a one-room school for a given year. 
In some instances the enrollment was 
found to be so large that two teachers 
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taught in the same uom. At other 
times each teacher had taught only 
part of the term. In a few instances 
a mistake in identity seemed to have 
been made. After 1938, the record is 
quite complete as data were added 
year by year, although the shifts dur- 
ing the years 1942 to 1945 were so 
numerous as to preclude absolute ac- 
curacy in the record. 

In addition to the collecting of sta- 
tistical data, a number of the schools 
were visited and served as case stud- 
ies supplying valuable information. 
A number of student? in the course 
in Rural Sociology assisted in these 
visits. Mr. Ralph York, a pre-minis- 
terial student, performed the most 
valuable service along that line, visit- 
ing and writing up case studies on 
several schools. 

Finally, the participant observer 
function was filled by the writer who 
spent 15 years as professor of sociol- 
ogy at Union College. During that 
time he had in class more than 40 
percent of the teachers who taught 
in the County. Besides teaching, he 
roamed over the hills, hunted in the 
woods, and fished in the Cumberland 
River with his students, visited in 
their homes, and became familiar 
with their background and life. 

Study Data 

The materials upon which this re- 
port is based include 52 one-room ru- 
ral schools and 18 two-room rural 
schools over a period of 15 years from 
1931-1946, and 7 consolidated schools 
over a period of 9 years from 1937- 
1946. The teacher tenure record in- 


cludes 85.4 percent of the teacher 
terms taught in the one-room schools 
and 80 percent of the teacher terms 
taught in the consolidated schools. 
The word “teacher term” is used so 
that th^' teaching units may be easily 
compared. A teacher term in a one- 
rooin scnool means one school term. 
In a two-room school where two 
teachers were employed, two teacher 
terms would be taught in one year. 
For the consolidated schools the num- 
ber of teacher terms would be the 
number of teachers regularly employ- 
ed for the year. If for any reason 
one teacher employed for the regular 
school term was unable to complete 
the term her place was taken by an- 
other teacher, then both together 
would complete one teacher term. 

During the period under otudy, 449 
different teachers were employed in 
the 52 one-room schools, making an 
average tenure of 1.47 years per 
teacher. Serving the two-room schools 
we find 297 teachers whose average 
tenure was 1.44 years. The consoli- 
dated schools had a little longer rec- 
ord of tenure when we find 400 
teachers employed over 9 years with 
an average of 1.9 years in the same 
school. If the replacements due to the 
War were deducted, the tenure would 
be raised to 2.3 years per teacher. 
These data are pi^esented in Table I. 

The length of time individual 
teachers served in one school ranged 
from a few weeks to 13 years. One 
teacher taught in the same one-room 
county school for 13 years, 11 of which 
were consecutive. Three others taught 
in the same two-room school for eleven 
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TABLE I. Teacher Tenure by Schools 


Items 

Oii*-Room 

Schools 

Two-Room 

Schools 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Number of achools. 

52 

18 

7 

Number of years covered by study. 

15 

15 

9 

Total number of “teacher terms,” 

780 

540 

759 

“Teacher terms” accounted for. 

646 

430 

759 

Percent of terms accounted for. 

85.4 

80.0 

100.0 

Number of teachers included in study. 

449 

297 

400 



(330)* 

Average tenure of teachers studied, yrs. 

1.47 

1.44 

1.0 



(2.3)* 


* Number and averajce without direct effect of the War. 


years. The tenure record for individ- 
ual teachers in relation to any one 
school thins out very rapidly after 
four years. Only 8.4 percent of the 
teachers in the one-room schools, 2.7 
percent in the two-room schools and 
6.0 percent in the consolidated 
vschools taught more than four years 
in the same school. On the other hand 
71.8 percent, 74.0 percent, and 48.3 
percent of the teachers in the one- 
room, two-room, and consolidated 
schools respectively taught one year 
or less in the same school. Eight years 
was the longest period of service in 
any of the consolidated schools, three 
teachers having remained in the same 
school for that length of time. Detail- 
ed data for teacher tenure years are 
tabulated in Table II. 

This picture may not be as dis- 
tressing as it seems, for a number 
of the teachers who taught in a school 
for a relatively short period had a 
long period of service in the schools 
of the County or the area. While there 
is a difference between people v^ho 
use teaching as a stop-gap job be- 
tween school and profession or as a 
stepping atone to get an education 
for some other type of work, and 


those who make teaching their life 
work, yet longer tenure for all teach- 
ers can have important values, even 
in the one-room rural school. It would 
seem desirable for teachers to remain 
in the same school and in contact 
with the same children for three or 
four years at least, if they are to do 
the best work in guiding the child’s 
total development. 

Causes of Short Tenure 

The causes of short tenure, as 
found in this study, may be listed un- 
der four main heads. These are (1) 
physical causes, (2) personal causes, 


TABLE II. Teacher 

Tenure 

BY Years. 

One-Room Two-Room Consolidated 

l,.enKth or Tenure 

SchtKils 

Schools 

Schools 

Less than 1 year 

47 

30 

67* 

1 year 

275 

192 

126 

2 years 

79 

46 

97 

3 yean 

22 

10 

46 

4 yean 

11 

11 

37 

5 yean 

7 

1 

16 

6 yean 

3 

1 

9 

7 yean 

2 

3 

0 

8 yean 

0 

0 

3 

9 yean 

1 

0 


10 yean 

1 

0 


11 yean 

0 

3 


12 yean 

0 

0 


13 yean 

1 

0 



* Came largely duringr yean 1942-1945. 
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(3) social causes, and (4) special 
causes. 

The physical causes contributing to 
short tenure in many of the schools 
of Knox County are the roughness 
oi the topography, the lack of good 
roads, and the limited economic op- 
portunities for the rural people in 
the County. The broken topography 
makes the construction of roads an 
expensive and difficult task. Many 


roads are unimproved trails, difficult 
to travel in summer and impassable 
in the winter season except by mule or 
wagon. Road‘s and trails follow the 
creek bottom, and thus each creek 
forms a separate community with the 
schools situated at neighborhood cen- 
ter.'> tiiree or four miles apart along 
the creek valleys. Only one paved 
road passes through the County. This 
IS from northwest to southeast, as 



Fisrure 2. Location of Schools in Knox County, Kentucky. 


One^room ■choota 1 Alex, 2 Arat 4 Baker 5 
Banro 8 Brotfvhton 9 Upper Brush, 10 Callebs, 16 
elate 16 Lower Coal Port, 17 Upper Coal Port, 18 
C rane 19 Davis Bend 21 Dowis, 24 Emanuel, 26 
Fnitle 26 Erose 28 Fount, 80 Golden, 81 Goodin, 
38 Green Road 34 Green Grove, 86 Harps, 87 Haven, 
89 Helton 40 Paint Hill, 41 Hubbs, 48 Jeffs, 46 
Keck, 46 Ketchen 47 Kins, 48 Knox Fork, 49 Lake, 
60 Lay, 61 Liberty 68 Mackey, 64 Macros, 66 Mes- 
ser 66 Mills 67 Moore, 68 Myriek, 69 Paynes, 60 
Pennon 61 Piney, 62 Poplar, 68 Reese, 64 Shady, 66 . 


Springs, 68 Sprule, 69 Stoney, 70 Taylor. 71 Tedders, 
76 Turkey 

Two-room schools 8 Baileys, 6 Bethel 11 Callihan 
12 Campbell. 18 Cannon. 22 Dosier, 28 Elys, 29 
Girdler, 36 Hart. 88 Heidrick 42 Jackson 66 Siler. 
67 Spruce. 70 Swan Pond, 78 Trace. 74 Trosper, 76 
Wells. 77 Wilton 

Consolidated schools 7 Boone, 14 Central, 20. 
Witt, 27 Flat Lick, 82 Grays, 44 Kay Jay. 62 Lynn 
Camp 
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may be seen from Fig. 2. During the 
past ten years other roads have been 
improved, but as yet the majority 
of the roads have no surfacing so 
that they must be classified as dirt 
roads. The large proportion of unim- 
proved roads, and the distance of 
many school houses from the main 
highway compels the teachers serving 
schools in the outlying sections to re- 
main in the district for weeks at a 
time without being able to get home, 
if they live outside of the district. 
Mail service does not reach each door 
but is sent to 38 postoffices, to which 
the people go to get their mail. It is 
little wonder, then, that the teachers 
serving the isolated districts change 
for schools in a more favorable lo- 
cation, as soon as possible. Before the 
schools were organized on a county 
basis many of the isolated districts 
paid less salary than those more fav- 
orably located, although since 1938, 
the remuneration has been the same, 
for equal training and experience. 

Few of the roads which follow up 
the creeks are connected at the heads 
of the valleys, and therefore, associa- 
tion between, creeks is limited during 
the winter months, and a high degree 
of consolidation is impossible. 

Furthermore, the low economic in- 
come, both for the mountain people 
living from the land, and for ordinary 
work, prevents many people from 
owning cars, or the raising of much 
revenue to improve the roads. The 
main road through the county is a 
federal highway, while most of the 
other improved roads are state high- 
ways. The few miles of improved 


county roads have been placed in 
strategic locations from the stand- 
point of use, and the votes which they 
would bring current politicians. 
About one-half of the schools are 
relatively well located in regard to 
the road system, while the other one- 
half are poorly situated. 

Two years ago this past October, 
the writer went with the County 
Agent to visit a school in the northern 
part of the County. This school was 
seventeen miles from the county seat. 
For six miles the highway was sur- 
faced with crushed limestone, it was 
graded and drained for the next six, 
and then for the last five miles we 
traveled over a wagon road which 
crossed the creek ten times. In places 
the mud was hub deep, although the 
winter rains had not yet begun. It 
seemed that we were going to get 
stuck a number of times, but the 
driver knew the road and pushed on 
through. He said that would be his 
last trip there that year. His reason 
for making that trip was to award 
some prizes to members of the 4-H 
club in the district which was having 
a meeting at the close of school that 
day. 

Although there were two rooms 
in the building and 57 children were 
present, the school had only one teach- 
er, and she was a lady who resided in 
the district. While the teacher was 
not highly trained and was teaching 
on an emergency certificate, she was 
doing a mighty fine job of teaching 
those 57 children, and she was giving 
them much leadership training out- 
side of the formal classroom hours. 
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This lady had been prevailed upon 
to take the school after the county 
officials — in a war year — could get 
no one else to take such a large school 
in an isolated community. 

There are a number of distinct per- 
sonal influences which cause teachers 
to move from school to school. The 
first to be mentioned is closely as- 
sociated with one already discussed. 
Being unable to get out of the com- 
munity easily the teacher feels too 
much confined and becomes dissatis- 
fied with the location of the school. 
This one factor frequently makes her 
dissatisfied with her work and with 
the neighborhood in general; hence 
the next year she either seeks a dif- 
ferent school or another type of work. 

A second personal factor is the 
attitude of the community toward 
the teacher, and of the teacher toward 
the people of the community. If the 
teacher dresses a little too well, the 
families of the community tend to con- 
sider her stuck up. They say that she 
feels too good for them, or that she 
puts on airs. If the community at- 
titude compels her to change her 
mode of dress and deportment too 
radically, the teacher feels that she 
cannot live her own life, both of 
which influence the teacher to think 
of moving. 

A third personal factor is lack of 
training and experience. The inex- 
perienced teacher, with a minimum 
of training, is frequently placed in 
the more isolated or more difficult 
school. If she objects, she is told that 
the older teachers deserve the more 
desirable locations due to their senior- 


ity. Thus she develops the attitude 
that she has one of the least desirable 
schools, and as soon as she obtains 
some experience, or some influence 
with the officials, she will insist on 
having a school which she considers 
to be more favorably located. 

A final personal cause of change is 
that many teachers are teaching eith- 
er because it is the only job available 
at the time, or it is a steppingstone 
to some other type of work. The writ- 
er has had many students in class 
who dropped out of college a year or 
two to teach for the purpose of re- 
cuperating their finances, so they 
could complete their college education. 
Some taught the regular 7 month 
term and completed the last two years 
of their college course by taking the 
last half of the spring sem'^^ter and 
one or two summer terms each year. 
Others took extension work and com- 
pleted their education during the 
summer. All of these factors militate 
against long terms in one school, as 
all of these teachers want schools 
as favorably located to educational 
facilities as possible. 

The third group of factors causing 
short terms may be designated as 
social. An important factor in this 
group is the low requirements for the 
certification of teachers. In the 20’s 
no college training, was required for 
teaching in country schools. By 1930, 
16 hours or one semester of college 
work was the minimum. This was 
raised to 64 hours by 1938. This 
gain in certification Was largely 
lost in practical effect during the 
War, by the issuing of a large number 
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of emergency certificates. This and 
the comparatively low wages paid 
teachers in that area make it difficult 
to get teachers if the former 64 hour 
requirement is rigidly applied. 

In some districts, nepotism has fre- 
quently been an important factor in 
deciding who would obtain the teach- 
ing position. School trustees favored 
relatives and friends when selecting 
teachers, whether or not these were 
the best qualified applicants for the 
position. Then again, until recently 
the attitude has been widespread 
that the young unmarried women 
should be given jobs. Hence the young 
woman, just out of school, was hired, 
rather than the older teacher with 
years of successful experience. Also, 
before the organization of the school 
system in Knox County on a county 
wide basis, teaching jobs were fre- 
quently bought and sold. The writer 
knows of teachers who paid the equiv- 
alent of one month’s salary to have 
a school to teach. How could the 
school trustees get away with this, 
you ask? Merely by arranging so the 
teacher would board and room with 
one of the trustees, where the rate 
charged for board and room would 
be much higher than similiar accom- 
modations could be secured elsewhere. 

Demands made by the leaders of 
the community upon the school teach- 
er for leadership in the local church 
and other neighborhood movements 
cause some teachers to move on at the 
end of the year. The low ^ages paid 
in relation to other jobs, and the lack 
of books and equipment, which the 
teacher must frequently purchase if 


she is to have them to use, cause many 
to change schools or go into some 
other occupation or profession as soon 
as possible. One teacher told the inter- 
viewer that when she went into one 
school, she had only six books for 46 
scholars, and that she spent the equiv- 
alent of one month's salary for books 
and supplies during the winter. Some 
of the parents could not purchase 
books and others would not, so the 
teacher was compelled to furnish sup- 
plies or do without them. 

Finally, the fluctuation in the 
number of children in some communi- 
ties, either because of the small mines 
which operate only part of the time, 
or because of population changes — 23 
percent of the population of Knox 
County left between 1940 and 1946 — 
caused some schools to need more 
teachers at one period than at anoth- 
er. All of these are social factors 
which influence the tenure of the 
teachers in the Public Schools of 
Knox County. 

A final group of forces which has 
caused changes in teacher tenure has 
been listed as special factors. One of 
these coming infrequently, but of 
great influence during the period of 
this study, was the World War. Many 
of the younger men teachers were cal- 
led into the armed forces, and a num- 
ber equally great, both of men and 
women, gave up teaching for the more 
lucrative work to be found in the de- 
fense plants. Their places were filled 
partly by older persons who came 
back into the teaching field during 
the emergency and partly by persons, 
both young and old, who w’ere grant- 
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ed emergency certificates to fill in the 
vacancies and keep the schools oper- 
ating. 

Directly related to the movement 
of people to defense plants is the shift 
of population within the County. Peo- 
ple moved out to defense plants thus 
decreasing the number of children 
until some two-room schools became 
one-room schools. In addition, people 
moved from the more isolated farms 
into the villages and thus there was 
a shift, both in general population, 
and a change in teacher needs within 
the entire school system. 

JTow that the war is over, a num- 
ber of GI.’s who had been teaching 
are back and have been given their 
old positions. This will be a whole- 
some influence on these schools ; how- 
ever, it makes another break in the 
tenure of the teachers. These times 
of strain and stress place numerous 
problems upon the schools as well as 
upon the individuals within the com- 
munity. 

Results of Changing Tenure 

We have now seen how numerous 
factors have united to make teacher 
tenure very short if not almost non- 
existent. What can be said now, con- 
cerning the results of this short ten- 
ure in the schools of Knox or any 
other county? 

Short tenure tends to retard or 
make difficult the development of 
professional pride in teaching. Thus 
the professional spirit is not easily de- 
veloped and teaching tends to become 
an odd job, rather than a profession 
in which to spend one's active years. 


Teachers, unless they develop the pro- 
fessional spirit and raise the stand- 
ards of qualification, cannot command 
salaries high enough to attract the 
better individuals into the teaching 
profession It is difficult also for the 
children to get the most out of their 
school experience, when such a short 
period is available to develop rapport 
between teacher and pupils, and be- 
tween teacher and other members of 
the community. Possibly two brief 
sketches of different schools will 
make the meaning clearer. 

At school number one, in 15 years 
there have been two teachers. The 
first of these teachers lived at the 
edge of the district where she taught. 
She is a fine little lady and a splendid 
teacher. One day, during the time 
this study was being made a group 
of us visited her school. It was about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
she was just returning from the hills 
nearby with her group of 35 children. 
Each child had its hands filled with 
leaves, plants, pieces of bark, or other 
materials which he or she had col- 
lected during the afternoon’s field 
trip. For the next week, the reading, 
arithmetic, and other lessons would 
be filled with examples taken from 
that afternoon in the woods. The 
school building, although not new, 
was well painted apd in splendid con- 
dition. Its equipment was adequate 
and it was a pleasant place for the 
children to work and study. In fact, 
all of the homes in the community 
manifest the same interest that was 
seen in the school house- This lady 
taught in that school for 11 consecu- 
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tive years. She left it only at the in- 
sistence of the county superintendent 
that she come into town and teach in 
the Central High School, where her 
services would have a much wider 
range of influence. Her place was 
taken by a younger woman, who, at 
the close of this study, had completed 
four years of teaching in that one- 
room rural school. 

School number tw^o is quite a con- 
trast to the above. Seventeen teach- 
ers have been employed in 15 years. 
No teacher has remained more than 
one year, and at the time the school 
was visited, a woman teacher had just 
been “run out,” as the expression was 
used, and a man had been hired to 
complete the term. When we arrived 
one afternoon, this man was walking 
up and down the aisle in the center 
of the school house. He had in his hand 
a stick, about an inch in diameter at 
one end and three-quarters of an inch 
at the other and three and one-half 
feet long. The room was “brittle” 
with a spirit of tension. The teacher 
greeted us briefly and continued his 
course up and down the room. Scarce- 
ly a scholar .turned his head. The 
tense attitude of the students did not 
relax when a class was called. Neither 
did the teacher put down his scepter 
of authority. When school was dis- 
missed, he told us that they had run 
3 teachers out that year and that he 
was not going to be run out. However, 
he did not teach in that school the 
next year. It is little wonder that 
the teachers did not remain long in 
that school. Little equipment or sup- 


plies were available. No parental in- 
terest was shown in the school and 
little in the students’ conduct, and the 
school building was dilapidated and 
unsightly. There were present all evi- 
dences of a poor school in a poor situ- 
ation. Which was cause and which 
effect? It would be difficult to state. 
Yet few influences which would tend 
to cause teachers to remain more than 
one year were found in this school 
district. 

The slightly higher tenure in the 
consolidated schools appears to be due 
largely to the more favorable location 
of the schools and the more desirable 
social situation in which these teach- 
ers live and work. The longest aver- 
age tenure was in Central High 
School located at Barbourville, the 
county seat town. Here the tenure, 
over a 9 year period averaged 3.5 
years. This would have been almost 
four years if there had not been the 
call to the armed forces and the at- 
traction of defense jobs during the 
war period. 

What of the Future? 

What can be done about the situa- 
tion? In a county such as Knox, it is 
impossible to eliminate all of the one- 
room rural schools by consolidation. 
The roads are too poor, finances are 
too limited, and heads of the creeks 
too isolated and far apart, as may be 
seen by checking Fig. 2. Furthermore, 
it will be difficult to increase the 
term to 9 months without more taxes 
for school purposes and without a de- 
sire on the part of the school patrons 
for a longer school term. A school 
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equalization fund, stat*' wide, or even 
better, nation wide, will tend to place 
more adequate finances where chil- 
dren are being raised and where they 
must necessarily be educated. 

The raising of certification stand- 
ards to a level where it will be impos- 
sible for people to use teaching as a 
steppingstone or stop-gap job, and 
where the teacher will have an ade- 
quate professional status in the 
community commensurate with the 
importance of her work, is a 
goal toward which society must 
strive. In addition to these, a 
reorganization of the economy of 
the Area, so fewer people will reside 
back in the isolated coves and hollows, 
will be of social value to the County. 


This will take generations to accom- 
plish, for these people are the descend- 
ants of the early settlers and are 
much attached to the locality in which 
they live and the land on which they 
reside Thus the outlook for immedi- 
ate change is not bright However, 
improvement will come through vi- 
sion and continual perseverence. It is 
up to the educational leaders in Knox 
County to leave no stone unturned 
to bring about improvements, and 
then sometime, possibly during the 
next half century, the children of 
Knox County, and the other similar 
marginal counties, will have the edu- 
cational opportunities which they de- 
serve as American Young People. 


The Control of Child-Spacing in University Graduate 

Families 

By W. A. Avdersoni 
ABSTRACT 

Sixty per cent of the married graduates of Cornell University of the 
classes of 1919, ’20, and ’21 who have children say they tried to control 
the spacing of all of their children, 21 per cent tried to control the spacing 
of some but not of all, while 19 per cent did not try to space any of their 
children. Whether spacing is tned or not, the length of the interval of the 
succeeding birth is longer, on the average, than that of the preceding 
birth. The chances are about two out of three that the interval of the suc- 
ceeding birth will be longer than the preceding one. When first births 
occur in less than two years after marriage, the chances of having only one 
child appear to be about one in ten and of having four or more, one in 
five. When first births do not occur until four or more years after mar- 
riage, then the chances of having only one child appear to be one in two 
and of having four or more, about one in fifty. 

In the work on child-spacing being that the intervals between successive 
done in our Department of Rural births are longer on the Average than 
Sociology, the hypothesis is presented the intervals between the births that 

precede. This principle seems to apply 


t Cornell University. 
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TABLE I. The Proportion of the 944 Families of Cornell Graduates of 1919, 
1920, AND 1921 who have Replied to the Question of the Control of 
Spacing of Births, by the Number of Children in the Family. 


Number 

of 

Children 


Men 



Women 



Total 


In 

Group- 

inR 

No. 

Reepond- 

inR 

Per Cent 
Respond 

In 

Group- 

inR 

No. 

Respond- 

inR 

Per Cent 
Respond 

In 

Group- 

inR 

No. 

Respond- 

inR 

I’er Cent 
Respond 

1 

211 

126 

59.2 

45 

24 

53.3 

256 

149 

68.2 

2 

299 

237 

79.4 

56 

46 

80.4 

356 

282 

79.4 

3 

176 

132 

76.4 

47 

38 

80.9 

222 

170 

76.6 

4 

68 

43 

74.1 

19 

16 

84.2 

77 

59 

76.6 

5 

16 

14 

93.3 

4 

4 

100.0 

19 

18 

94.7 

6 

8 

8 

100.0 

3 

2 

66.0 

11 

10 

90.9 

7 

2 

2 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

3 

3 

100.0 

8 

1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

Total 

769 

661 

73.0 

176 

130 

74.3 

944 

691 

73.2 


whether the family heads are rural or 
urban reared or married at different 
ages. It is pointed out, however, that 
it is not known whether this pattern 
of spacing is the result of biological 
factors or of conscious social controls.' 
This paper presents the view that our 
original thesis is true both in families 
where the control of spacing is con- 
sciously attempted and in families 
where it is not. 

Our analysis of child-spacing is 
based on the intervals between the 
births of 2,147 live-born children to 
944 graduates of the Cornell Univer- 
sity classes of 1919, '20, and '21 who 
have, one or more children and who 
provided the date of marriage, and the 
date of birth of each of their children. 

In order to discover the differences 
in the spacing of children in families 
where conscious controls were used 
and those where they were not used, 
we asked the 944 university, graduates 

^ W. A. Anderson, “The Spacing of Births 
in the Families of University Graduates,** 
American Journal of Sociology, LIII (July. 
1947), 23-24. 


to reply to the following statement by 
checking the appropriate answer: 

“In our family, we tried to control 
the spacing of 
(check one) 

All of our children 

None of our children 

Some but not all of chil- 
dren" 

Of the 944 graduates, 691 or 73 per 
cent returned replies. Of the 769 men 
graduates, 561 or 73 per cent respond- 
ed; of the 175 women graduates, 130 
or 74 per cent replied. (Table I.) 
Seven of the returns are not used since 
the graduates returning them did not 
check any of the three possibilities 
listed. All seven of these simply state 
that they had only one child. 

The Extent of Spacing 

Eight of each ten families try to 
control the spacing of their children 
while two out of each ten do not. Of 
the 684 graduates, 60 per cent report- 
ed that they tried to control the spac- 
ing of all of their children and 21 per 
cent tried to control the spacing of 
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some but not of all their children. The 
other 19 per cent said they did not try 
to control the spacing of any of their 
children. (Table II.) 

This is not an indication of the ex- 
tent to which birth control is practiced 
in university graduate families. Our 
study of the spacing of children does 
not include married graduates who 
have no children. 

In the families with one or two chil- 
dren, larger proportions sought to con- 
trol the spacing of all of the births 
than in the families with several chil- 
dren. In the families with several chil- 
dren, the larger proportions sought 
to control the spacing of some but not 
of all the children. (Table II.) 

There is an increase in the propor- 
tion of the families that did not en- 
deavor to control the spacing of any of 
their children as the size of the family 
increases, for in the two child families 
only 1 6 per cent reported no effort at 
spacing w^hile in the five, six and 
seven child families one-fifth and one- 
third reported that no attempt at 
spacing was made. 

In the families with only one child 
it appears that there may be planning 


to space the children should more than 
one conception occur. (Tablell.) But 
when it is discovered that additional 
conceptions do not take place, no ef- 
fort to space is made. Several of the 
respondents state that the problem in 
the one child family is not spacing, but 
why additional conceptions do not oc- 
cur. Where there is a desire for more 
than one child but additional concep- 
tions do not occur, the effort to space 
is apparently not attempted, accord- 
ing to the testimony. That is why, in 
all probability, such a large proportion 
of the one child families, BO per cent, 
reported that they did not try to space 
any of their children. (Table II.) 

Where spacing of all of the children 
is tried, 72 per cent of the families 
have no more than two children and 
only eight per cent have fou or more. 
Where none of the children are spac- 
ed, 64 per cent of the families have no 
more than two children but 14 per 
cent have four or more. Where some 
but not all of the children are spaced, 
only 28 per cent have no more than 
two offspring, while 29 per cent have 
four or more. (Table III.) While these 
facts do not explain these differences. 


TABLE II The Number and Per (’ent of the Families Who Report that They 
Tried to Control All, Some, or None of the Births in Their Families 
BY Number of Children in the Family 


Number 

of 

Ohildren 


Number 

Controllinff 



Per Cent Controllins 


All 

None 

Some 

ToUl 

All 

None 

*Some 

Total 

1 

92 

42 

8 

142 

66 

30 

6 

100 

2 

207 

44 

31 

282 

73 

16 

11 

100 

3 , 

83 

28 

69 

170 

49 

16 

35 

100 

4 

24 

11 

24 

69 

41 

18 

41 

100 

5 

6 

4 

9 

18 

28 

22 

60 

100 

6 

1 

2 

7 

10 

10 

20 

70 

100 

7 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

33 

67 

100 

Total 

412 

132 

140 

684 

60 

19 

21 

100 
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In the families with two, three, or 
four children, in every instance except 
one, more than a majority of the suc- 
ceeding children are bom after a 
longer interval than the preceding 
children. (Table V.) This is true 
whether spacing is attempted or not. 
The exception is in the families with 
four children where spacing of all the 
children is tried. Here only one-half 
of the fourth births occurred after a 
longer interval than the third births. 
The number of families with five or 
more children is too small to give de- 
pendable results. 


The Chances of a Given Number of 
Births 

If births occur in the manner de- 
scribed, it might be possible to predict 
the probable number of children for a 
family from a knowledge of the time 
after marriage when the first birth 
occurs. Our study includes far too few 
families to venture so boldly but these 
data may be suggestive for the 
further study of this problem. 

Where the first child is born in less 
than two years after marriage and 
attempt is made to space all births, 17 
per cent of the families have four or 


TABLE V. The Per Cent of the Succeeding Births that Occurred after a longer 
Interval than the Prfx'eding Births in 084 Families of Cornell 
University Graduates of the Classes of 1919, '20, and '21 by the 
Number op Children in the Family and by Effort to Control Spacing. 


Kelationship of Succeeding 
to Preceding Intervals of Birth 



Number 

of Children 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Spacing of all children attempted 


Second longer than the first 

66 

70 

54 

100 

100 


Third longer than the second 


55 

71 

20 

0 


Fourth longer than the third 



60 

20 

100 


Fifth longer than the fourth 




80 

0 


Sixth longer than the fifth 





0 


Number of families 

207 

82 

24 

5 

1 

0 



No 

effort to 

space any 

births 


Second longer than the first 

75 

61 

64 

76 

50 

100 

Third longer than the second 


67 

64 

60 

60 

100 

Fourth longer than the third 



73 

75 

100 

100 

Fifth longer than the fourth 




25 

60 

0 

Sixth longer than the fifth 





100 

100 

Seventh longer than the sixth 






100 

Number of families 

44 

28 

11 

4 

2 

1 




Some birth control 



Second longer than the first 

87 

87 

71 

67 

71 

50 

Third longer than the second 


66 

58 

89 

71 

100 

Fourth longer than the third 



54 

78 

67 

100 

Fifth longer than the fourth 




67 

29 

50 

Sixth longer than the fifth 





67 

50 

Seventh longer than the sixth 






50 

Number of families 

31 

58 

24 

9 

7 

2 



Control of Child-Spacing 


SIS 


more children, while 10 per cent have 
but one child In those families, where 
the first child is born after four years 
of marriage, only one per cent have 
four children, and none have five or 
more children, while 44 per cent have 
but one child and 43 per cent have two 
children. If a first birth takes place 
within two years of marriage, even 
with spacing, the chances are about 
one in ten that the family will have 
only one child while the chances are 


about one in eight that there will be 
four or more children. If a first birth 
does not occur until four or more 
years after marriage, the chances are 
only about one in a hundred that 
there will be as many as four chil- 
dren, and about eight or nine out of 
ten that there will be no more than 
two children. 

When the same computations are 
made for the families where no at- 
tempt is made to space, if a birth 


TABI.E VI. The Proportkin of 009 Families of Cornell University Graduates 
OF 1919, *20, AND ^21 WITH GiVEN NUMBERS OP CHILDREN BY THE EFFORT 
TO Space the Births and the Interval at Which the First Birth 
Occurred after Marriage. 


First Birth after 



Number of Children in the Family 

Total 

Marriage Occurs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 






All 

Births Controlled 


Within One Year 

9 

44 

30 

13 

4 

— 

100 

1 to 1.9 Years 

10 

67 

23 

7 

2 

1 

100 

2 to 2.9 Years 

23 

62 

22 

3 



100 

r> to 3.9 Years 

32 

44 

15 

9 



100 

4 to 4.9 Years 

38 

46 

16 

— 



100 

5 to 6.9 Years 

38 

60 

6 

6 



100 

0 to 6.9 Years 

18 

56 

27 




100 

7 

66 

31 

4 




100 

Number of families 

91 

201 

81 

24 

5 

1 

403 





No 

Births 

Controlled 


Within One Year 

10 

42 

26 

10 

6 

3 3 

100 

1 to 1.9 Years 

26 

37 

22 

13 

2 

— 

100 

2 to 2.9 Years 

39 

22 

31 

4 

4 

— 

100 

3 to 3.9 Years 

56 

22 

22 



— 

100 

4 to 4.9 Years 

50 

17 

17 



16 

100 

5 to 6.9 Years 

100 

— 





100 

0 to 6.9 Years 

76 

26 





100 

7 

56 

44 





100 

Number of families 

41 

43 

28 

10 

4 

2 1 

129 




Some 

but not all 

Births Controlled 


Within One Year 

2 

19 

48 

21 

4 

6 — 

100 

1 to 1.9 Years 

8 

23 

38 

16 

10 

6 — 

100 

2 to 2.a Years 

— 

29 

36 

18 

6 

6 6 

100 

3 to 3.9 Years 

— 

33 

33 

34 



100 

4 to 4.9 Years 

— 

26 

76 




100 

6 to 6.9 Years 

— 

— 

100 




100 

6 to 6.9 Years 

100 

— 

— 




100 

7 

40 

40 

20 




100 

Number of families 

8 

31 

58 

23 

8 

7 2 

137 
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takes place within two years of mar- 
riage, the chances appear to be about 
one in five that the family will have 
only one child while they appear to be 
about one in five also that they will 
have four or more children. If the 
first birth occurs after four years of 
marriage, the chances appear to be 
nine out of ten that there will be no 
more than two children, and one out of 
20 that there will be four or more chil- 
dren. 

In the families where attempt is 
made to space some but not all of the 
children, the chances appear to be one 
in 20 that there will be only one child, 
and one out of three that there will be 
four or more children when the first 
birth takes place within two years of 
marriage. When the first birth takes 
place after four years of marriage, the 
chances are one in four that there will 
be no more than one child and practi- 
cally no chance that there will be as 
many as four children. 


If the occurrence of the births in 
the three control situations are added 
together, when a first birth takes 
place within two years of marriage, 
the chances of having only one child 
in the family appears to be about one 
in ten, and of having four or more 
children about one in five. When the 
first birth does not take place until 
four or more years after marriage, 
then the chances of having only one 
child appears to be one in two and of 
having four or more children, one in 
50. 

In the families with no more than 
two children, 56 per cent of the first 
births took place in the first two years 
of marriage but in the families of four 
or more children 77 per cent of the 
first births took place in this interval. 
In the families with two or more chil- 
dren, 28 per cent of the first births oc- 
curred after four years of marriage 
while in the families of four or more 
children only two per cent of the 
births occurred after four years. 



RESEARCH NOTES 

Edited hy Rohm M. Williams, Jr, 


Statement of Policy 

For some time now the Board of Editors 
and the Editor of the Research Notes sec- 
tion have been considering ways by which 
these Notes might best further the total 
contribution of Rural Sociology to its read- 
ers. With a change in editorship of Research 
Notes, this seems a good time to inventory 
the problem and to state main lines of 
policy for the future. The Reseanh Notes 
section (a) could include “news” notes on 
research reports, plans, techniques, hypo- 
theses, and other ideas or developments of 
interest to research workers, or (b) it 
could be reserved for brief articles, quite 
like those which make up the body of the 
Journal except for length, or both types of 
items might be included. 

It IS the thought of your incoming editor 
that all articles, no matter how brief, should 
be published in the body of the Journal. 
Research Notes can then be used exclusively 
as a clearing house in which we will report 
the bare essentials of interesting research 
developments before projects have reached 
the usual publication stage. After all, manv 
research workers widely scattered in space 
are continually inventing or modifying ideas 
and techniques which should be generally 
known to their colleagues long before the 
main substantive results of the research 
have gone through the ordinary publication 
mills (which, like those of the gods, do 


grind slowly). At the present time, there- 
fore, the presentation of such new plans 
and developments and results appears to be 
the most valuable function the Notes section 
.an perform. Your Editor is anxious to re- 
ceive suggestions and reactions to this pro- 
posal. 

In the meantime, and in so far as this 
general orientation proves useful, this sec- 
tion will solicit items of the following types: 

1. Brief statements of current and contem- 
plated research projects of special in- 
terest. 

2. New hypotheses, or innovations in study 
design and methodology. 

3. Developments in research techniques for 
collecting or analyzing data. 

4. Experience in research organization and 
administration, including the relation of 
research to “action.” 

5. Reports of preliminary research results 
which have immediate significance for 
other research enterprises. 

There will always be, of course, other 
types of items which may be appropriate for 
inclusion here, if only to maintain the pre- 
rogative of editorial discretion. 

As an important illustration of the “clear- 
ing house” function of this section, we are 
presenting below brief accounts of the cur- 
rent projects listed by Dr. Carl C. Tavlor 
for the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS OF DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION 
AND RURAL LIFE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
April 27, 1948 


' Farm Population Studies 
I. A. Annual estimates of the farm 
population. United States and 
Major Geographic Divisions. 

B. This is a continuing annual proj- 
ect in which mailed questionnaires 


are sent to approximately 66,000 
farmers. Returns are processed in 
this Division and estimates are 
developed of the total number of 
persons living on farms in Janu- 
ary of each year, migration to and 
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from farms, and births and 
deaths in the farm population 
durinff the preceding: year. Other 
material used in developing the 
estimates include benchmark data 
from the Censuses of Agriculture 
and Population and any results 
that are available from enumera- 
tive surveys. The estimates are 
published in a report containing 
some comment and interpretation 
each year, and revisions are made 
in the series when new benchmark 
data become available. These an- 
nual estimates of the farm popu- 
lation tie in with many lines of 
work in the Bureau, including 
farm income to provide the in- 
come parity indexes, farm labor 
as an indication of changes in 
farm labor supply, and other 
special studies on population and 
migration. 

II. A. Quarterly estimates of the farm 
population by age and sex and 
other characteristics and related 
subjects. (Cooperative with Cen- 
sus Bureau) 

B. This project includes development 
of more detailed estimates on the 
age-sex distribution, employment 
status, etc., of farm population 
and the number of households 
living on farms, from national 
enmnerative surveys made period- 
ically by the Bureau of the Census 
and at irregular intervals by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The results of this continuing 
pi*oject are issued cooperatively 
by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the series “Census- 
BAE” at irregular intervals. 
Since this cooperative project was 
originated in 1944 the Census 
Bureau has done moat of the sur- 
vey work while the personnel of 
this Division have provided a 
large share of the planning, in- 


terpreting, and drafting of re- 
ports of the surveys. This proj- 
ect is closely related to other 
types of population studies listed 
and provides the over-all United 
States level of total farm popu- 
lation to which the BAE series 
described in the preceding proj- 
ect are adjusted. 

III. A. Experimental and developmental 
work on definition of farm popu- 
lation and delineation of the popu- 
lation dependent on agriculture. 
(Cooperative with Bureau of the 
Census) 

B. Under this project aimed toward 
improving the definition of farm 
population to be used in our own 
series and in decennial Censuses, 
experimental questions are car- 
ried on survey schedules of both 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Bureau of the 
Census to obtain information for 
identifying the population de- 
pendent upon agriculture. The 
main objectives are not immedi- 
ate development of statistics for 
publication but rather the de- 
velopment of a basis for recom- 
mending to the two Bureaus im- 
provements in definition of farm 
population. Analysis is now under 
way of material obtained from the 
January Survey of Agriculture 
and on special questions carried 
by the Census Monthly Survey in 
December 1947 aimed at identi- 
fying the population dependent 
upon agriculture. It is hoped these 
will provide a basis for recom- 
mending classifications to be used 
in the 1960 Census of Population. 
There may be publication of some 
of the results but the primary 
purpose of the project is for ad- 
ministrative use. It is related to 
all of the farm population proj- 
ects and to the farm income work 
of the Bureau. 
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IV. A. Analysis of differentials in fer- 

tility and family size in farm 
operator families classified ac- 
cording to farm size, income, ten- 
ure, etc. (1945 and 1947) 

B, This project is focused on the 
analysis of the relationships be- 
tween population characteristics, 
such as fertility and family size, 
and characteristics of the farms 
on which the population lives. 
Two main sources of data are 
used. The first includes unpub- 
lished data obtained on a sample 
basis in the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture, and the second includes 
tabulations from the January 
1947 Survey of Agriculture. The 
expected end products will be one 
or more BAE publications pre- 
senting the significant relation- 
ships and their interpretations. 
The World War II period brought 
about a reversal of some of the 
normal relationships in certain 
areas, and analy.ses of these 
changes are exceedingly impor- 
tant for their bearing on future 
population projections. It is hoped 
that the April 1948 Survey of 
Agriculture will provide further 
data for this continuing project. 

V. A. Occupational attachments of 

farm operators. (Cooperating 
with Farm Labor Section) 

B. Data on the major occupation 
during the year and other char- 
acteristics of farm operators in 
the United States were secured 
as by-products from the surveys 
referred to in Project 1 of Farm 
Labor Studies. Tabulations from 
the survey of occupational attach- 
ments of farm operators in 1946 
Tiave been partly analyzed and 
will be further analyzed when 
similar results are available for 
the year 1947. After careful ap- 
praisal of these statistics as to 
their validity in reflecting a num- 


ber of characteristics of part-time 
farmers, the statistics will prob- 
ably be published in a mimeo- 
graphed report of the Bureau 
with interpretation of the ma- 
terial. This project is closely re- 
lated to farm labor and farm ten- 
ure and also to the projects in 
wther parts of the Bureau on 
classification of farms. 

VI. A. Preparation of War Records 
Monograph on Farm Popula- 
tion during World War II and 
postwar projections. 

B. This project will involve a fairly 
comprehensive documentation of 
the changes in level and composi- 
tion of the farm population 
brought about by the impact of 
World War II, set in a broader 
perspective of long-time changes 
in the farm population and pros- 
pective levels in the postwar peri- 
od. It will draw upon all the rel- 
evant statistics that have been 
produced on farm population and 
migration in this Bureau and the 
Bureau of the Census, as well as 
on available local studies. A great 
deal of preliminary work has been 
done on this project which was 
proposed for completion at the 
end of this calendar year. Less 
than the amount of time needed 
was available to allot to this proj- 
ect and its completion is uncer- 
tain of accomplishment within 
this calendar year. It would pro- 
vide a synthesis of the signifi- 
cant findings of the various farm 
population ediudies that have gone 
on in this Division and elsewhere 
during the past six years. 

VII. A. Analysis of labor force participa- 
tion rates of migrants from farms 
to congested areas. 

B. This project involves rather elab- 
orate statistical processes in 
standardization by indirect meth- 
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ods of data obtained by the “con- 
t^ested areas surveys” conducted 
in 1944. The statistical compila- 
tions are approxima^^ely complet- 
ed, but publication of the esti- 
mates and the analyses have been 
delayed for lack of professional 
time to interpret the results ano 
prepare a report. The results of 
this project may be issued as a 
separate report or may be incor- 
porated into a report of one of 
the other projects. This project 
is closely related to the project 
on labor mobility listed in the 
Farm Labor Studios. 

Farm Labor Studies 

1. A. Estimates and analysis of the 
hired farm workinK force in 1947 
— their numbers, composition, 
time worked during the year at 
farm and nonfarm work, and 
their distribution by annual wage 
income; analysis of changes in 
these characteristics since 1946. 

H. The data for this project were 
obtained for the BAE by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in a survey made in 
December 1947. Personnel of this 
Division planned the questions, re- 
viewed the schedules and instruc- 
tions to enumerators, and planned 
the tabulation to be made. After 
delivery of the machine tabula- 
tion>, this Division will plan and 
compile the presentation tables, 
analyze and interpret the material 
and issue the results in a report 
similar to the reports i.ssued in 
the last two years. (Thr Hired 
Farm Working Force in 19 j^5, 
and Farm and Non farm Wage 
Income of the Hired Farm Work- 
ing Force in 19^6.) This proj- 
ect provides information of a 
nature obtainable pnly from work- 
ers themselves, and hence supple- 
ments the wage and employment 
data obtained in the Bureau’s 
enumcrative surveys from farm- 
ers. 


II. A. Study of farm wages by type of 

farm and type of work. 

B. This study involved analysis of 
the farm wage data from the three 
BAE national enumcrative sur- 
veys conducted in 1945. The study 
was begun in 1946 and completed 
in the fall of 1947. The results 
were published as Report No. 19 
in the series Surveys of Wages 
and Wage Rates in Agriculture. 
In dealing with wage differentials 
by type of farm and type of farm 
work this study supplemented 
other types of farm wage studies 
previously issued which dealt with 
the employment and wage struc- 
ture in agriculture on a geo- 
graphic basis rather than on a 
type of farm basis. 

III. A. Trends in tenure status of farm 

workers in the United States, 
1880-1940. 

B. The estimates of tenure status of 
male farm workers were develop- 
ed by combining data from past 
Censuses of Agriculture and 
Population. By methods similar 
to those used by John D. Black 
and R. H. Allen estimates have 
been prepared for each State cov- 
ering the 60-year period, and 
analysis and interpretation of the 
tenure trends is being made. A 
report will be published shortly 
containing the estimates, inter- 
pretation of the trends, and expo- 
sition of the method. The light 
this project throws on function- 
ing or lack of functioning of the 
traditional “tenure ladder” ties 
in closely with other studies on 
farm labor and with studies on 
the occupational composition of 
the farm population. 

IV. A. Analysis of recent trends in ag- 

ricultural employment and 
wages. 

B. This project was started in 
May 1948 and is planned as a con- 
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tmuing project from which re- 
sults will be published in the form 
of articles in the Agricultural 
Situation or special releases de- 
signed to interpret the current 
scene in agricultural employment 
and wage conditions. Attention 
will be focused on the movement 
of money and real wages in agri- 
culture, and comparative trends 
and levels will be observed as be- 
tween agricultural wages and 
wages in selected nonfarm occu- 
pations. Further elaborations of 
this study to deal with regional 
and area trends in agricultural 
employment and wages as well as 
inter-industry comparisons on an 
area basis will be made as the 
project continues, and the results 
will appear in more technical 
studies or bulletins. 

V. A. Study of postwar developments 
in agricultural labor-management 
relations. 

R. In this study secondary source 
materials from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and from private 
organizations w'ill be utilized to 
observe developments pertaining 
to labor disputes in agriculture, 
and in unionization of agricul- 
tural and allied workers in pro- 
cessing industries. The results of 
this study will serve primarily as 
reference materials for answering 
information or requests, and sec- 
ondarily for providing an insight 
into possible impacts on farm 
labor of this type of industrial- 
agricultural labor interrelation- 
ships. 

VI. A. Study of labor mobility within 
agriculture and between agricul- 
tural and industrial jobs. 

B. In this study two major types of 
analyses will be made: 

1. Current information from sec- 
ondary sources on migratory 


agricultural workers will be col- 
lated with past information ob- 
tained from BAE surveys and 
other studies so as to provide 
a basis for interpreting the cur- 
rent situation with respect to 
the volume, composition, distri- 
bution, wage and working con- 
ditions of migratory farm work- 
ers. 

2. Data on farm-nonfarm migra- 
tion, on nonfarm employment of 
persons who also do agricul- 
tural work, and other types of 
information will be analyzed 
as part of a study of factors 
facilitating or impeding the 
temporary or permanent shifts 
of labor between agricultural 
and nonfarm occupations. The 
influences on labor mobility of 
general levels of industrial ac- 
tivity as well as of wage and 
income differentials vill be ex- 
amined through correlation and 
other types of analysis. (This 
project will be done in coopera- 
tion with the Farm Population 
Section.) This project will be 
a continuing one and no final 
report is scheduled for this fis- 
cal year. The study will be 
planned and preliminary work 
will be undertaken in the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal 
year. 

VII. A. Bibliography on problems of ex- 
tension of social insurance legis- 
lation to farmers and farm labor- 
ers. 

B. A comprehensive survey of litera- 
ture dealing with the extension of 
social security to farmers and 
farm workers and unemployment 
compensation to farm laborers 
has been under way this fiscal 
year and is scheduled for publi- 
cation as a bibliography in the 
next fiscal year. This project 
serves the needs of various proj- 
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ects in the Bureau. It contributes 
to the projects on Farm Labor by 
digesting of literature which 
should shed light on the increas- 
ingly important problem of meas- 
ures that may afford to agricul- 
tural workers the benefits of 
greater economic security such as 
has been achieved by non-agricul- 
tural workers. 

VIII. A. The agricultural labor force in 
California: Seasonal and cyclical 
between farm and nonfarm em- 
ployment. 

B. This study is being initiated this 
year in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations of 
the University of California and 
is part of a larger project being 
conducted cooperatively between 
the Institute and the California 
State Employment Service. The 
over-all study will provide data 
on the composition of the labor 
force in California, employment 
by industry and occupation, geo- 
graphical and occupational mobil- 
ity and other aspects of the 
State’s total labor force. The 
phase of the project in which the 
Division is concerned is centered 
on the seasonal hired farm work- 
ers who shift between farm and 
nonfarm jobs in the course of a 
year, as well as with the highly 
mobile migratory farm workers 
who move with the crop harvests 
in the different major agricul- 
tural areas of California. 

The project as now planned calls 
for the securing of information on 
schedules by personal interview 
from a specially designed sample 
of harvest workers in special 
crops in selected areas of Cali- 
fornia. Other data available in the 
State’s Agricultural Extension 
Service farm labor project and 
from the California State Em- 
ployment Service will also be uti- 


lized to supplement the field data. 

The end product of this project 
will take the form of a report 
drafted under the general aus- 
pices of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of 
California and the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

Levels and Standards of Living 
I. A. Analysis of trends in selected 
items of the rural levels and 
standards of living, United 
States, Major Geographic Divi- 
sions, and States. 

B. The main purpose of this project 
is to present benchmark data in 
levels and standards of living, 
using data from the U. S. Census 
and any enumerative surveys that 
are available. The materials are 
published in a report with some 
comment and interpretation 
whenever new material becomes 
available. These periodic statis- 
tics on levels and standards of 
living tie in with farm income 
studies, parity price formulae, 
and many projects dealing with 
rural welfare. 

II. A. Analysis of differences between 
rural and urban levels and stand- 
ards of living, United States, 
Major Geographical Regions. 

B. This project involves the statisti- 
cal analysis of selected items in 
the level of living, taking into 
consideration rural /and urban 
differences. The analysis is based 
primarily on a random sample of 
1172 counties on which about 70 
items have been compared with 
rurality expressed in 6 percent 
class intervals. A report will be 
issued in three parts: Part I com- 
pares the level of living of rural 
and urban people for the United 
States (mimeographed January, 
1948) ; Part II compares the same 
items on a regional basis; Part 
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III presents the trends in rural- 
urban differences and interprets 
them. This project is closely re- 
lated to Projects 1 and 3, pro- 
viding the basis for selecting ad- 
ditional significant items for the 
time series in levels of living and 
for refining the index of level of 
living for the United States. 

III. A. Construction and analysis of farm 
operator family level of living in- 
dexes for counties of the United 
States, 1930. 

B. This project is designed to con- 
struct county indexes of farm op- 
erator level of living for 1930 
that will be comparable with 
those issued in 1947 by the Bu- 
reau for the years 1940 and 1946. 
Basic data are from the 1930 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture. The project 
includes computation of the in- 
dexes, analysis of trends since 
1930, and preparation of a report 
containing the indexes with inter- 
pretation of the trends since 1930. 
This index is a continuing one in 
levels of living and will relate to 
all subsequent Censuses. It is the 
basic study in which the United 
States is delineated into areas 
based upon level of living. 

A supplementary phase of this 
project is the construction of 1945 
level of living indexes for 2,000 
townships of Iowa from unpub- 
lished data made available by the 
Census Bureau. An analysis of 
the interrelationships of level of 
living and topography will take 
place in Iowa, in cooperation with 
the State College. A report ana- 
lyzing these interrelations will be 
published. 

An analysis of farm operator 
level of living in Washington 
State based upon the 1940 and 
1945 indexes has been made and 
a report. The Level of Living of 
Farm Operatore in Wtukington 


Counties, 19 UO and 19^5, was 
issued in October, 1947. 

Indexes for 1946 will be con- 
structed for the towns of Con- 
necticut and a report issued in 
cooperation with the U niversity of 
Connecticut. 

IV. A Collection and analysis of data 
on farm housing, including the 
analysis of interrelationships be- 
tween quality of housing and 
farm income. 

B. This project involves collection 
and analysis of data on farm 
housing, including the analysis of 
interrelationships between quality 
of housing and farm income. A 
report will be prepared contain- 
ing inti^rpretation of the findings. 

This project deals with an acute 
problem of current interest and 
concern in the fields of levels and 
standards of living. 

V. A. Measurement of reading patterns 
and library usage in Maryland, 
1948. 

B. This project includes the taking 
of schedules in a selected county 
covering the use of the library 
facilities, the pattern of reading 
habits, etc. These schedules will 
be processed at the University of 
Maryland and a report will be 
published analyzing the statisti- 
cal data. The project probes deep- 
ly into a limited area of levels 
and standards of living and will 
provide a basis for recommending 
changes in time series and index 
analysis. ^ 

VI. A. Experimental and developmental 
work on definition and classifica- 
tion of farms to provide a basis 
for estimating changes in num- 
ber of farms by economic size, and 
characteristics of farm operator 
families by economic size group. 

B. This project includes an analysis^ 
of Visual Analysis Cards con- 
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mcnt on the one hand and the 
backfrrounds of the people on the 
other hand; (b) the annual, sea- 
sonal, weekly, and daily work 
rhythms of the farm people and 
the effects of these work rhythms 
upon their fi:roup activities; (c) 
the characteristic ways in which 
the rural people are organized, 
and the range of their contacts; 


and (d) the outstanding attitudes 
and values of the people as re- 
lated to their livelihood activities, 
work rhythms and organized life. 

Expected end-product: Comple- 
tion of a BAE publication under 
the caption of “Rural Life in the 
United States by Major Type- 
Farming Areas.” 



CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr,f 


Publications Received 

( * Indicates bulletins reviewed in this 
issue. Numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding number in the list of 
publications.) 

1. Adams, Thurston M. Vermont Cooper- 
atives — Their Business Activities. Ver- 
mont Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 640. 27 pp. 
Burlington, Jan. 1948. 

2. Alleger, Daniel E. and Hampson, 
Charles M. Indicators of Florida Farm 
Frospenty. Agnc. Econ. Dept., Agric. 
Ext. Serv. University of Florida. 13 
pp. Gainesville, April 1948. 

3. American Association of Social Work- 
ers. Community Organization — Its Na- 
ture and Setting. 28 pp. New York, 
Oct. 1947. 26 cents. 

4. Anderson, W. A. A Study of the Val- 
ues in Rural Living. Part I — A Scale 
for the Measurement of the Values of 
Rural Living. Cornell University 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Memoir 277. 77 pp. 
Ithaca, Nov. 1947. 

♦h. Beegle, J. Allan. Differential Birth 
Rates in Michigan. Michigan Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Spec. Bui. 346. 40 pp. East 
Lansing, Feb. 1948. 

^G. Bridgman, Helen. Housing in the 
South. Southern Regional Council. Vol. 
3, No. 4. 20 pp. Atlanta, April 1948. 

*7. Carter, R. M. and Fenix, R. E. Ver- 
mont’s Agricultural College Graduates. 
Vermont Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui, 641. 22 
pp. Burlington, April 1948. 

8. Crampton, C. Ward. Live Long and 
Like it. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
P. A. Pamphlet 139. 32 pp. New York, 
1948. 20 cents. 

9. Cushing, Hazel M. Farm Marriage 
Preferences of College Women. Wash- 


t Assisted by Elsi#^ S. Manny. 


mgton Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 490. 27 
pp Pullman, June 1947. 

“ lU. Cushing, Hazel M. Intelligence, Per- 
sonality Adjustment, and Physical 
Status of Rural Children in Relation 
to Land Class. Washington Agric. 
Exp. Sta Bui. 489. 60 pp. Pullman, 
July 1947. 

*11. Davies, Vernon. Demogiaphic Factors 
Related to Health Needs in Missis- 
sippi. Mississippi Commission on Hos- 
pital Care, 38 pp. Jackson, Mar. 1948. 

12. Davies, Vernon and Belcher, John C. 
Mississippi Life Tables by Sex, Race 
and Residence 19^0. Mississippi Com- 
mission on Hospital Care. 11 pp. Jack- 
son, Mar. 1948. 

13. Farm Foundation. BeP’^r Health for 
Rural People 16 pp. Cnicago, 1948. 

14. Farrell, F. D. Kansas Rural Institu- 
tions. IV. Fifty Years of Mutual In- 
surance. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Cir. 
245. 32 pp. Manhattan, Jan. 1948. 

*16. Felton, Ralph A. The Art of Church 
Cooper atwn. Division of Home Mis- 
Bion.s and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. 63 pp. New York, 
1948. 20 cents. 

16. Howes, John Baxter. A National Rural 
Policy for the Methodist Church. Di- 
vision of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church. 
16 pp. New York, 1948. 16 cents. 

*17. Hubbard, John P. and Others. Health 
Services for the Rural Child. Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 68 pp. Chi- 
cago, 1948. 

18. Institute of Inter- American Affairs. 
Cooperative Health Programs of the 
U. S. A. and Latin America, 21 pp. 
Washington, D. C., (no date given 
16 cents. 
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10. Julian, Correll M. The Christian World 
View, Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church. 16 pp. New York, 1948. 15 
cents. 

20. Keene, Anna K. Lefs Figure for a 
Home. University of Florida, Col. of 
Education. 59 pp. Gainesville, 1947. 
.'15 cents. 

‘21. Lindstrom, David E. The Methodist 
Church and the Huial Community. Di- 
vision of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church. 
.*19 pp. New York, 1948. 15 cents. 

'‘22. Martin, Alexander C. Botany and Our 
Social Economy. National Wildlife 
Federation. 20 pp. Washiiifrton, D. C., 
1948. 10 cents. 

♦22. McKain, Walter C. and Flaj;p, Grace 
L. Differences Between Rural and 
Urban Levels of Living. Part II. Re- 
gional Variations. Bureau of Apric. 
Econ., U.S.P.A. 12 pp. Washinjfton, 
D. C., Jan. 1948. 

24. Mountin, Joseph W. and Flook, Eve- 
lyn. Guide to Health Organization in 
the United States. Federal Security 
Agrency. U. S. Public Health Service. 
Misc. Pub. 36. 71 pp. Washingrton. 
D. C.. 1947. 20 cents. 

♦26. Mueller, E. W. (^hnst for the Chang- 
ing Counti'yside. National Lutheran 
Council. 16 pp Chicagro, 1948. 26 cents. 

26. National Planning: Association. The 
' Agricultural Research and Marketing 

Act of 1946. Spec Rep. 19. 16 pp. 
Washington, D. C., April 1948. 25 
cents. 

27. National Planning Association. Dare 

Farmers Risk Abundance? N. P. A. 
Pamphlet 66. 64 p. Washington, 

D. C., Feb. 1947. 26 cents. 

*28. Niederfrank, E. J. Main Types of 
County Extension Organization and 
Related Social Factors. U. S. Dept, of 
Agric. Ext. Serv. Cir. 448. 30 pp. 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 1*^48. 


29. Padgett, Elsie. Indoor Climate. Uni- 
versity of Florida, Col. of Education. 
40 pp. Gainesville, 1947. 36 cents. 

'30. Ramsey, Ralph J. Successful Meetings 
for Farm People. University of Ken- 
tucky, Agric. Ext. Div. Circ. 467. 12 
pp. Lexington, April 1948. 

'‘31. Raper, Arthur. Land Policy and 
Church Stability. Division of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. 36 pp. New York, 
1948. 16 cents. 

*32. Roskelley, R. W. The Rural Citizen 
and Medical Care. Washington Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bui. 495. 16 pp. Pullman, 
Dec. 1947. 

33. Tengrand, P. and Others. People and 
Culture Vivante. McGill University 
and Universite Laval. 82 pp. Quebec 
(no date given). 

34. Turner, Howard. A Guide to Farm 
Tenure Data in Census Publications. 
Bureau of Agric. Econ., U.S.D.A. 18 
pp. Washington, D. C., May 1948. 

35. U. S. Bureau of the Census. House- 
hold Composition and Characteristics 
in 1947 for Urban and Rural Areas 
and Regions. Series P-20. No. 11. 16 
pp. Washingrton, D. C., Feb. 1948. 

'36. U. S. Congress. House of Representa- 
tives. Eightieth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. Long-Range Agricultural Policy. 
72 pp. Washington, D. C., 1948. 

’•‘37. U. S. Dept of Agriculture. How Fami- 
lies Use Their Incomes. Misc. Pub. 
663. 64 pp. Washington, D. C., 1948. 
30 cents. 

38. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agric. Econ. Farm Population Esti- 
mates, January 1948. 8 pp. Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 1948. 

39. U. S. Dept, of State. First Sessioii of 
the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Paris, Novem- 
ber 19-Deeemher 19, 191^6. 167 pp. 
Washingrton, D. C., 1947. 
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40. Vermont Agric. Exi. Serv. Part-Time 
Farming in New England. New Eng- 
land Cir. 1. oO pp. Burlington, Oct. 
1947. 

*41. Walrath, Arthur J. and Gibson, W. L., 
Jr. Farm Inheritance and Settlement 
of EHtaiea. Virginia Agric. Exp. Sta. 
and Bureau of Agric. Econ., U.S.D.A. 
Bui. 41. 'J. 32 pp. Blacksburg, Jan. 1948. 

42 Whelpton, P. K and Kiser, Clyde V. 
Social and Psychological Factots Af- 
fecting Fertility. Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 55 pp. New York, April 1948. 

•'4‘i. Young, Louise A. Health and Medical 
(’arc for the Family and Community. 
University of Wisconsin Ext Serv. 
Stencil Cir. 259 12 pp. Madison, Sept. 
1947. 

Rural Church 

[15, 21, 31] The Art of Church Cooperation 
liy Ralph A. Felton is one of a series of 
imhlications reporting on the National 
Mi'thodist Rural Life Conference held at 
Lincoln, Nebraska in July, 1947. Following 
a discussion of the principles involved in 
church cooperation, the author describes 
type.s of cooperation within the demonina- 
tion and between denominations. There are 
over six hundred Protestant city, county, an 
State councils of churches and eight national 
interdenominational agencies. These function 
particularly in the field of religious educa- 
tion. church extension, church architecture, 
relief and reconstruction in war devastated 
areas, and in missionary work at home and 
abroad. The forty-two organic church unions 
taking place between 1906 andl948 have re- 
sulted in widespread cooperation. Local con- 
gregations which have been competing for 
many years come together very rapidly 
when their over-head organizations unite. 

Another report contains the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission of The Methodist 
Church* and the Rural Community. Sugges- 
tions arc given regaiding the policies and 
programs of the Methodist Church in re- 
lation to business, labor, health, education, 
organizations, race, class, recreation, social 
welfare, government, rural-urban relations. 


and leadership. The recommendations are 
intended to help the church become more 
alert to the changes taking place in rural 
communities and to adapt its ministry and 
program to the needs of the people. 

A third r(‘port ol special interest to rural 
people discusser Land Policy and Church 
Stability. This Commission recommended 
w\.v in wnich the church could help meet 
the following outstanding land policy prob- 
lems: (1) Failure to recognize the steward- 
ship responsibilities inherent in land owner- 
ship and use, (2) poor adjustment of popu- 
lation to the land, (3) antiquated land- 
lease laws and practices, (4) high land 
prices, (5) local customs and legal proce- 
dures which hinder the settlement and 
transfer of farm estates to heirs who would 
like to remain on the home place. Church 
organizations cooperating with public and 
private agencies operating in fields re- 
lated to farm tenure and land use improve- 
ment can make a definite contribution to- 
ward the solution of these problems. 

[25] The liUtheran Church has made a 
county analysis of the churched and un- 
churched people in thirteen States where 
the Lutheran Church has her major 
strength, namely. North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The number 
of churched, by leading denominations, and 
unchurched are illustrated with charts and 
maps. Population data are based on the 1940 
Census. The churched population is based 
on the 1936 Religious Bodies Census. Data 
of home missions expenditures, submitted by 
general church bodies, are for 1947. This 
report on Nebraska emphasizes the need 
and opportunities, • particularly in rural 
areas, for the ministry of the church. 

Population 

[5] Michigan’s birth rate is sufficiently 
high to guarantee a gi*owing population for 
the State as a whole. Some segments in the 
population, however, have higher birth rates 
than others. The rural-farm and rural-non- 
farm populations, especially in areas char- 
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ucterized by self-sufficient a^rriculture, have 
hifi:h fertility ratios. "'Michigan's rural 
population is not only replacing itself but 
also is producing a surplus of more than 
.'to percent; the urban population .... is 
failing to replenish itself by more than 10 
percent.” The long-time trend in the birth 
rate is downward, despite a recent upswing. 

Rural Health 

[17] Health Services for the Rural Child 
contains some of the data collected in a 
nationwide study undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. An intensive survey has 
been made of hospitals, private practice of 
physicians and dentists, community health 
agencies, and the pediatric training given 
by medical schools. At the national, state, 
and local levels, facts have been gathered 
"‘to provide the tools with which to im- 
prove child health, not only for the country 
as a whole but for every local community.” 

It is estimated that there are 13 million 
children living in isolated areas (37 percent 
of the children in the United States) where 
serious deficiencies exist in regard to physi- 
cians, dentists, and hospital facilities. The 
isolated counties in the Southeast contain 
almost half of these children (6 million). 
These counties show the lowest rates of 
general hospital beds, physicians and den- 
tists of any of the five regions into which 
the States were divided for this survey. 

[43] A circular entitled Health and Medi- 
cal Care for the Family and Community 
has been issued by the Extension Service in 
Wisconsin. Data on hospital facilities, costs 
of medical care, prepayment plans, and 
health insurance are included. An outline 
of a community health program recommends 
the study of the health facilities, health 
problems, existing programs, costs and 
availability of medical care. 

I 

[11] The proposed hospital construction 
program in Mississippi may be more effec- 
tively planned if demographic information is 
available for each hospital district. This 


bulletin presents population data for 17 
hospital regions. The total population, popu- 
lation trends, place of residence, race, 
births, deaths, and infant mortality are 
among the topics covered. 

[32] The Rural Citizen and Medical Care 
contains an analysis of the opinions of near- 
ly 600 rural people in Washington concern- 
ing medical care. Two-thirds of the respond- 
ents favored the administration of medical 
care on a group basis. Those who wanted 
a change are a representative cross-section 
of the rural population. Only slight varia- 
tions in the results were recorded when the 
sample was divided on the basis of income, 
size of farm, years of schooling and location. 
The philosophy that medical care should be 
considered a group responsibility was 
brought out when nearly four-fifths of the 
people replied that it ‘‘was just as logical 
to adopt tax measures to finance free medi- 
cal care as to finance free education for 
every child.” 

Levels of Living 

[4] A Scale for the Measurement of the 
Values in Rural Living has been developed 
at Cornell University. The Likert technique 
wa.s used in the construction of the scale 
because (1) it appears to be a valid instru- 
ment for measuring opinions, (2) it de- 
velops reliable scales, (.3) no judges are 
needed to rank the items, and (4) the in- 
ternal consistency and split-half reliability 
of a Likert scale can be checked quickly 
when used with a new group. 

In finding statements that express an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of the rural en- 
vironment, 260 opinions were gathered and 
classified into ten phases of rural living, 
namely, the rural environment as a place for 
(1) healthful living, (2) doing enjoyable 
work through farming, (3) obtaining the 
necessary education for life, (4) earning a 
satisfactory living through farming, (5) en- 
joying wholesome recreation and leisure, 
(6) having aesthetically pleasing experi- 
ences, (7) carrying on a sociable life as a 
community member, (8) obtaining the nec- 
essary facilities for a good level of living. 
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(9) developing wholesome family life, and 

(10) the proper rearing of children. 

The scales have been used with (1) 2b0 
Cornell University students, (2) 1001 high 
school students from the city of Ithaca and 
the village of Trumansburg, and (3) 613 
men and women 20 years of age or older 
who lived in rural Tompkins County. The 
text is supplemented with 31 tables giving 
data on the tests. 

[37] A bulletin, How Families Use Theh 
hicomes, prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, contains 
descriptive material (36 tables and 36 fig- 
ures) on the economic position of urban 
and rural families in the United States. It 
shows how families spend their incomes for 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, and 
other needs and wants. Changes that have 
taken place in family spending in the past 
ten years and circumstances that make im- 
portant differences in family spending pat- 
terns are shown. 

[6] Housing in the South is a statistical 
summary of the housing conditions in thir- 
teen southern States. Farm houses, nonfarm 
houses and Negro houses are treated in 
separate sections of the report and compari- 
sons are made between States and between 
the South and the rest of the United States. 
The data are drawn from 1940 and 1947 
Census publications. 

[23] In Part I of this series of bulletins on 
the Differences Between Rural and Urban 
Levels of Living it was shown that rural 
people are disadvantaged, compared with 
urban people, in most elements of the level 
of living for which there are measures. Part 
II compares the level of living of farm and 
nonfarm people in the three major regions 
of the United States: the North, South and 
West. When the incomes, housing, medical 
services, educational facilities and achieve- 
ment, local government expenditures, and 
other community services were analyzed, it 
was found that for most items (1 ) the South 
ranked below the North and the West and 
(2) the farm population ranked below the 
nonfarm population in each region. 


Miscellaneous 

[10] 111 Spokane and Skagit Counties in 
the State of Washington, a study of 3,192 
rural children in grades four through eight 
was made in 1946 “in an attempt to throw 
some light upon the relationship of mental 
ability, personality adjustment, and certain 
health indices to economic factors as deter- 
mwird b., economic land use classification.*" 
The schools cooperated in giving the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test and the 
California Test of Personality and in sup- 
plying data from the health record cards. 
Land classifications were designated by 
specially prepared maps using five land 
classes, with Class One representing the 
highest income level. This classification was 
used for the 2,042 children on farms. There 
were also 893 children in towns, and 257 
lived in open country but not on farms. 

Although no definite relationship was 
found between intelligence and economic 
land use classification, the children living 
in large towns and on Land Class Two did 
somewhat better than the otl * rs. This may 
be due to better school facilities and more 
cultural advantages in the homes and com- 
munities of these children. Land Class Five 
children and those in the open country 
scored lowest on educational achievement 

Children living on the better land classes 
were superior in personality adjustment as 
shown by (1) sense of personal worth, (2) 
freedom from withdrawing tendencies, (3) 
freedom from nervous tendencies, (4) social 
standards, (6) freedom from anti-social 
tendencies, and (6) family relations. They 
did less well in social skills and boys on the 
better land scored lowest of all groups in 
self-reliance. 

There were no consistent differences in 
the gross health iiMlices in relation to land 
class. Greater differences might have been 
shown if clinical indices of health had been 
available. The study showed the need for a 
more thorough program of immunization 
against communicable diseases and better 
dental care for rural children. 

[30] Successful Meetings for Farm Peopl^ 
is the subject of a recent bulletin from 
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the University of Kentucky. The author 
points out that successful meetings require 
careful preparation and skillful conducting. 
Hia suggestions include the following: (1) 
Plan the meeting well ahead of time, (2) 
notify all members of the coming meeting, 

(3) prepare for the details of the meeting, 

(4) determine the order of activities for 
the meeting and follow it closely, and (5) 
close the meeting on time. The business, ed- 
ucational, and recr<*ational activities should 
be planned to meet the needs of the group. 

[36] Population growth, and expanding ag- 
ricultural production, a rising level of living 
and changes in the level of employment, 
general price level, and foreign markets are 
among the topics considered in outlining a 
Lovg-Range Agnculfural Pohry. 

[22] Hot arty and Ovr Social Economy is 
u plea for conservation. The sections en- 
titled “Human Barriers” and “Educational 
Opp(.rtunity” indicate the .social forces that 
impede conservation and suggest the kinds 
of social control that are necessary. 

[41] A study of Farm Inheritance and 
Settlement of Entaten in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Virginia was sponsored by the Southeast 
Land Tenure Committee. The area studied 
is largely within the Auburn Magisterial 
District where practically all the farms are 
operated by the owners. The principle ob- 
jectives sought by farm owners in the trans- 
fer of their property are equality of distri- 
bution and security of the surviving spouse. 
Problems arise because of the lack of a clear 
understanding of the operation of the laws 
of descent and distribution and because 
many die without a will. Of the 106 farm 
owners who died between 1900 and 1946. 
only 39 had prepared a will. Forty percent 
of these wills were filed within six months 
of the owners^ deaths. Information obtained 


in 1947 from 45 land owners showed that 
only 11 had made wills although others 
planned to file them. 

In making wills, the management of life 
estates left to widows and the subdivision 
of farms should be given careful attention. 
The authors think that: “A will, which is 
prepared at an early age with the functions 
of inheritance in mind and which is modi- 
fied from time to time as family conditions 
and the amount of property change, would 
go a long way toward removing the prob- 
lems in estate settlements. It would be a 
step forward in the continued improvement 
of agricultural production and the stability 
of rural communities.” 

[28] Nine major types of countv extension 
organization are li.sted, diagramed, and dis- 
cussed. Although no one kind of organiza- 
tion is equally adaptable to all local situa- 
tions, at least one plan will fit each local 
extension unit. Some of the social factors 
affecting extension organization and pro- 
grams are discussed and it is upon these 
that sound organizational principles may be 
formulated. 

[ 7 ] Vermont’s Agricultural College Gradv- 
afes are found in nearly 100 different agri- 
cultural occupations, but less than a fifth 
are farm operators. About three-fifths of 
the graduates live in Vermont, most of them 
in the smaller villages and rural areas. 
Nearly three-fourths of the graduates be- 
lieve that their college training prepared 
them well for their jobs, but many made 
specific recommendations for curriculum 
improvement. The report analyzes varia- 
tions in income and occupational mobility, 
the relation between the graduate’s occupa- 
tion and his college major, and the atti- 
tudes of employers towards agricultural 
college graduates. 
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Riual Life in Ai gcntina. By Carl C. Taylor 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. xx 464. $6.00. 

There has long been need for more em- 
phasis on systematic studies from other 
countries to provide balance in the data and 
give a basis for generalizations applicable 
outside the United States. 

In view of this need, Rural Life in Ai'- 
gentina is a welcome contribution to rural 
sociological literature. It is based on slightly 
more than one year’s study and research in 
Argentina from March, 1942 to April, 1943, 
while Dr, Taylor was on a research assign- 
ment with the United States Department 
of State. He traveled 20,000 miles in Ar- 
gentina, personally interviewed more than 
120 families, and gathered data on popu- 
lation and rural life from various govern- 
mental agencies and other sources. 

The book contains 17 chapters. An epi- 
logue written in October, 1947 is added to 
point out a few of the preliminary results 
of the 1947 population census, the first of 
this kind since 1914 which, with previous 
censuses, gives the population data for the 
report. Other significant developments since 
the writing of the manuscript are also noted. 

The first two chapters of the book give a 
panorama of 100 days of travel in all major 
farming areas in the country. A more ana- 
lytical approach follows, including discus- 
sions on the people, the influences of im- 
migration, Argentine farm people, the evo- 
lution of Argentine agriculture and mral 
life, the settling of the country, land tenure 
and distribution, and rural locality groups 
and communities. There are also accounts 
of levels of living, the farm home and 
family, colonization and re.settlement pro- 
gramtK agricultural enlightenment and re- 
form, farm organizations and farm publics, 
and, finally, the farmer’s place in Argen- 
tine agriculture. 

Of the wealth of information contained in 
this work, only a few generalizations can 
be made here. These are as follows: 


1. Population settlement in Argentina 
came about by the population centers mov- 
ing from the interior toward the coast, a 
reverse^ of the process in the United States. 

2. In Argentina, 74 per cent of the popu- 
lation is urban, about half in cities of over 
10,000; and 26 percent is rural. Practically 
all the fann people live on isolated farm- 
steads. 

3. Despite the high degree of urbaniza- 
tion, Argentina is predominantly agricul- 
tural. Farming is its greatest economic en- 
terprise, and landowners are its most in- 
fluential group. 

4. There is probably no other society 
wherein the inhabitants prize ownership of 
farm land more than in Argentina, yet 44 
per cent of the farmers are tenants and 
there is a semi-monopoly of the land in large 
holdings. Most of the tenants .re hired men 
trying to ascend to ownership, not dispos- 
sessed owners. 

5 Argentine agriculture is of the exten- 
sive type and is highly regionalized. With 
some overlapping, it falls roughly into the 
following type-farming areas: The cattle 
belt, the sheep belt, the cereal belt, the 
cotton belt, the sugar cane belt, the vine- 
yard belt, the fruit belt, and the yerbamate 
belt. These are all described and mapped 
by the author. 

6. Both birth rates and death rates have 
fallen steadily in Argentina. The birth rate 
declined to 24.3 in 1938; the death rate to 
12 in 1934-38. 

7. Physical levels of living (food, cloth- 
ing, housing, etc.4 are approximately as 
high in rural as in urban areas, but cul- 
tural levels are much lower. The rural dis- 
tricts have little neighborhood and com- 
munity life, a scarcity or inadequacy of so- 
cial institutions, and a high degree of iso- 
lation. 

8. Dr. Taylor feels that the opportunities 
for further industrialization in Argentina 
are not very great and that “its choice is 
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between that of an imminent decline of 
population— within the next 25 years — or 
the gradual shift to a more intensive sys- 
tem of agriculture.*’ (P. 86.) 

This is a pioneer work and one of its im- 
portant results should be to stimulate Ar- 
gentines to make rural life studies of their 
own country. The book will be useful in 
rural sociology courses and is a funda- 
mental contribution to sociological litera- 
ture on Latin America. 

N. L. Whetten. 
The University of Connecticut. 


Fat'ming and Democracy. By A. Whitley 
Griswold. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1948. Pp. ix -f 227. 
$3.00. 

The theme of this well documented and 
well reasoned essay is that “. . . . family 
farming does not necessarily produce de- 
mocracy. . . . There is certainly no univer- 
sal law that equates agrarianism and democ- 
racy or family farming and democracy. On 
the contrary, historical evidence to date 
seems to indicate that democracy has flour- 
ished moat in the few countries, with the 
notable exception of Germany, that have at- 
tained a high degree of industrialization and 
urbanization.** (86-87) 

The author thinks it is time we examine 
one of our moat hoary and widely accepted 
ideas; namely, the Jeffersonian doctrine 
that owner-occupied family farms consti- 
tute a soil from which democracy and all 
the virtues supposedly associated with it 
inevitably flourish. “The romantic appeal 
o^the symbol contrasts strangely with the 
economic fortunes of the reality,” (6) says 
the author; and then goes on to quote from 
the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy 
and other sources to show that “the years 
have not dealt kindly with the family 
farm.* (6) 

The contrasting conditions and historical 
evolution of democracy in the United States, 
Britain and Prance are described authori- 
tatively as support for the main thesis, and 
the book ends with a discussion of “pros- 
pects” for the family farm. It is not to be 
saved, he thinks, by a “rain of subsidies on 


the just and the unjust/* or by “agrarian 
particularism” (214) ; but, neither is it 
doomed by technology. There are too many 
people in farming — family farming — living 
on or below the economic margin. Some of 
these persons and other productive resources 
ought to be “reallocated” to other pursuits. 
The aim should be not to preserve the fami- 
ly farm per ee, but to get “full production, 
full employment — and full democracy.” 
(214) 

The author makes his point that the for- 
mula, agrarianism equals democracy, is not 
a universal one. Certainly the matrix of 
democracy — whatever that word means, and 
the author doesn’t tell us — is much more 
complex. That democracy tends to arise and 
exist in primary groups (See C. H. Cooley) 
and that primary groups tend to prevail 
in agriculture is a thesis still susceptible 
to validation, as far as local units of society 
are concerned. That farmers have submit- 
ted to autocratic state governments is also 
true as the author demonstrates. Because 
the conditions and outlines of democracy 
are complicated and somewhat different 
from one culture to another, we may well 
consider further the implications of the 
family farm in American culture. This re- 
viewer is not yet prepared to say that we 
may remain indifferent to the question as 
to whether we should preserve the family 
farm or allow unlimited concentration of 
property in land. Agrarianism is still a live 
organism and will condition agricultural 
policy in the United States for a long time 
to come. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


The Hatfields and the McCoys. By Virgil 
Carrington Jones. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. Pp. xiii 293. $3.76. 

This careful study of the rise, coarse and 
decline of the famous Hatfield-McCoy feud 
on the border between Kentucky and West 
Virginia, all of which happened between 
1860 and 1920, merits wide reading because 
of its historical interest and extended class- 
room use in courses in rural sociology, the 
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Amencan family and the history of Ameri- 
can civilization. The Hatfields (West Vir- 
jfinia) and the McCoys (Kentucky) were 
rival clans with no particular enmity until 
the Civil War, when the Hatfields joined 
the Confederacy and the McCoys the Union. 
From that time on differences between these 
trreat family systems widened and a course 
of murder and destruction set in, only 
broken up finally by the civilizing influences 
of railroads, coal mining, urbanization and 
industrial development. Fine people, who a 
generation or so later were to produce doc- 
tors, engineers, lawyers, governors and 
great public leaders, spent many years at 
as murderous a family feud as Western So- 
ciety has seen possibly since the one of the 
Sichaire-Ausregisil families so ably report- 
ed for the dark ages of the West by Gregory 
of Tours. 

Now that we have a good history of this 
feud and others (sec my Family and Civilu 
zation) a good deal of American history 
ought to be rewritten in order for us to un- 
derstand ourselves. Further, many of our 
ballads about this and similar encounters, 
should be reoriented in terms of under- 
standing. The only similar occurrence in 
history about which the author seems ac- 
quainted 18 that famous feud used by Shake- 
speare for the vehicle in his Romeo and 
Juliet. It should be pointed out that, be- 
ginning with Homer, all epic poems of 
Western society, and historical writings of 
the type such as Tactitus Germania, deal 
with this same kind of native Western fam- 
ily system. Understanding one involves 
understanding the others, and understand- 
ing all is essential to a grasp of the basic 
family system about which we now write so 
much. This book is also a must for those who 
want to understand the coal miners* strife. 
Congratulations to Mr. Jones for such a fine 
piece of work. 

^ Carle C. Zimmerman. 

Harvard University. 


Families in Trouble. By Earl Lomon Koos 
with a preface by Robert S. Lynd. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi -1- 134. $2.26. 


The title of this book could have been 
Lovi Income Families in Trouble. It deals 
with urban families but the situations dis- 
cussed would apply to families anywhere. 
The adequacy and organization of the fami- 
lies, a description of their troubles, and the 
effects of the troubles are excellently pre- 
sented. The solution of the troubles does not 
’•Lctive much attention. Perhaps such prob- 
lems are not solved. 

The author points out that the stigma at- 
tached to netding help prevents full use of 
the services of many of the agencies that 
are available. The attitude of social work- 
ers and the conditions attached to applying 
for and receiving help deter the families in 
many instances. In the minds of the families 
private family agencies as well as public 
relief agencies are charities and social 
workers are “buttinskies.” 

The problem is not one of setting up in- 
stitutions and waiting for people to come 
to them when in trouble, but of recognizing 
that in our involved opportur'-tic culture 
we are faced with the problem of recogniz- 
ing troubles as concomitants of that cul- 
ture, and then of proceeding on the basis 
that our institutionalized services must 
realistically approach those troubles in ways 
that can be acceptable to members of that 
culture. Social work publicity should be 
geared to acquainting the needy with a 
knowledge of what is available for their 
use rather than the potential giver with 
reasons for his giving. 

The book contains many direct quotations 
and illustrations which make it easy and 
interesting reading. 

Mattie Cal Maxted. 
University of Arkansas. 


With A Southern Accent. By Viola Goode 
Liddell. Norman, Oklahoma: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1948. Pp. 261. 
$3.00. 

The author presents a record of her 
family extending over an epoch of economic 
and social change, from the post-war re- 
construction of the eighteen eighties to the 
nineteen twenties. The place setting is cen- 
tral Alabama, where the author was bom 
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and where she resides at present, but the 
import of the story is generally of the 
Deep South of cotton culture. 

The father is the one clear hero of the 
account. He understood that his problems 
were those of the South generally. He saw 
the spread of boll weevil, the decline of 
cotton economy, and attempted to adjust 
through crop diversification, grass lands, 
and the introduction of pure breed cattle; 
and he realized the difficulty of the tran- 
sition — the lack of markets, the problem of 
control of tick fever as the program ran 
counter to individualistic attitudes and ideas 
of free choice through local option. Perhaps 
the author’s contribution is more substantial 
where she deals with changing customs in 
dress and manners, religious practices, 
superstitions, the self-centered ness of child- 
hood and the perils of youth. She explains 
without apology or defense the attitude of 
the whites toward Negroes prevailing in 
that area and time. 

The social scientist may gain vicarious 
experience and more intimate understanding 
of Southern culture and rec(‘nt social history 
from the reading of this book. At least, he 
would find the book entertaining and witty. 
The increasing numbers of articles, re- 
views, and bibliographies dealing with fic- 
tion and biography carried in social science 
magazines evidence a trend toward the ex- 
tended use of such materials for achieving 
a better appreciation of the “human ele- 
ment.” J. L. Charlton. 

University of Arkansas. 


Green Farm. By Ralph E. Blount. New 
York: The Exposition Press, 19475 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Here is a* little book that will be a real 
pleasure to those people who like to know 
what farm life was like three-quarters of a 
century ago. The book. Green Farm, takes 
its name not from a farm that is green, but 
rather from two brothers named Green who 
went into east central Kadsas a little less 
than a hundred years ago to find a good 
place to develop a ranch. The Greens did 
ranch at first, but wheat has been the main 
crop for well over half a century. The 


author, a retired school teacher, worked on 
the farm as a boy with his uncles and now 
lives there. He makes the reader see the 
farm when he was a boy, and at present; 
not just the farm in general but the fields, 
rock walls, gates, the crevices in the high 
ledges by the river, the wooded draws lead- 
ing across the farm, the songs of the birds, 
and the twilight. Arthur Raper. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Savagery to Civilization. By Norbert F. 
Dougherty. New York; The William- 
Prederick Press, 1947. Pp. 92. $2.00. 
(Paper). 

The author has held many responsible 
positions in the business world and is con- 
vinced that if we arc to make further ad- 
vances from Savagery to Civilization the 
business man must assume the role of lead- 
ership The business leader is given credit 
for all of the advances which have been 
made in the last few centuries and doubt 
IS expressed as to whether leaders in the 
fields of politics, religion, education and 
labor have made any contributions at all. 
Ho is convinced that the so-called common 
man is not competent to look after his own 
beat interest. 

The author seems convinced that the real 
basic cause of all man's troubles is the em- 
phasis which religious leaders place on the 
future life. However in another chapter he 
blames all of our ills on over-population and 
suggests that rigid birth control is our only 
hope. 

The reader will be startled by some of the 
statements in the book Here are some 
samples: “Any official .... who upholds 
the right to strike is more than a traitor.” 
“In all history, one might surmise that the 
purpose of the educator has been to suppress 
education,” “In my opinion, state govern- 
ments have outlived their usefulness . . . .” 
“Just so long as we have politicians with us 
who must depend upon popular elections . . . 
the world will get into greater and greater 
confusion.” 

C. Morton Hanna. 
'The Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. 
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The Neorf Development in Man. By L. L. 

Whyte. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1948. Pp. xiii -f 322. $3.50. 

A physicist steeped in Hegelian and Hel- 
lenic metaphysics writes a philosophy of his- 
tory covering five stages in which he traces 
inan’.s fall from innocence through the ages 
of conflict and moral dualisms toward the 
toniing era of unitary man and society. Man 
fell from amoral innocence into dualistic 
yin with the birth of reason and sought 
salvation by creating ethical and intellectual 
absolutes, first under the illusion of mono- 
theism and then through quantitative mea- 
surement of all things. But the unitary 
society of the future will be neither moral 
nor predominantly intellectual. Salvation 
will come through acceptance of and absorp- 
tion in the developmental process. 

If this is too vague (unitary thought is 
necessarily vague) perhaps it could be un- 
derstood to mean that Unitary Man will ac- 
cept the world as he finds it, but not cea.se 
to improve it. 

The ages of individualism must be re- 
placed by the coming age of community. The 
word “communism” is avoided, although the 
author thinks Russia is on the right track 
and ahead of all other nations in unitary 
thinking. She alone places social technology 
ahead of theological illusions, finance and 
competition. The U.S.A. has achieved world 
dominance as the result of its financial and 
technological superiority in the late war and 
can lead in the establishment of the new 
unitary order if it abandons its attempt at 
financial control of the world and gives 
freely of its resources to the other peoples 
in an effort to raise their level of life and 
thought. This imperialism (the word is not 
used) is the last great evidence of social 
‘5in If it is not abandoned the white peoples 
will be replaced by the colored races. The 
future belongs to Asia anyway, after the 
U.S.A. sacrifices its monetary dominance 
to world community. 

How does the author know all this? Main- 
ly by intuition, which he regards as superior 
to reason. He picks out typical historical 
personalities to illustrate his interpretations 
and prophecies. Socrates was more normal 


than Jesus, but both were conflict ridden. 
Nietzsche was a great prophet for those 
who could understand him. Goethe was the 
world’s only perfectly unified personality. 

The book is a mess, a bundle of contra- 
diction.s and vague meanderings, interspers- 
ed with keen criticisms of past civilizations 
and much informal wisdom. It.® prophecy of 
a coming community of peoples is gratify- 
ing, if somewhat ecstatic. However, all that 
is valid in this book has been better said 
elsewhere and less obscured by insufferable 
style and ignorance of social science vocabu- 
lary. 

L. L. Bernard. 

Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Marriage for Moderns (Rev. Ed.) By Henry 
A. Bowman. New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi -f- 
544. $4.00. 

The junior college course in Marriage is 
rightly concerned with preparation for liv- 
ing a well adjusted married liic, and this 
book is admirably built for that purpose. It 
is definitely not designed for a course on 
the family as a historical and sociological 
institution. Each of its twenty-six chapters, 
epilogue, and glossary is retained in es- 
sentials. The questions for discussion of 
each chapter's content are aimed at the 
functional needs of college students who are 
in some stage of the experience leading to 
monogamy. 

The book has in a very real way grown 
out of the experience of the Department of 
Marriage Education at Stephens College. 
The author’s thesis, that marriage is for 
persons who are mature, leaves out of con- 
sideration any simple set of rules for bliss- 
ful harmony and aims the discussion at 
problems and methods suitable to people 
capable of college pursuits. 

This second edition reflects certain new 
insights developed in the intervening six 
years. Chapter VITT, Courtship and En- 
gagement, incorporates eighteen additions 
or changes. One of these is the change from 
“sex repression” to “sexual restraint” (p. 
245-246). The description of repression in 
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the glossary has this new sentence added: 
“ ^Repression’ is not synonymous with ‘re- 
straint’, ‘control’.” The changes in the text 
are in harmony with this emphasis. 

Distinct additions to this edition include 
a new section on the role of religion in mari- 
tal adjustment, one on the Rh factor in 
heredity, and the Dickinson-Belskie birth 
series reproduced from the “Birth Atlas” 
published by the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

His discussion on the role of religion in 
marital adjustment is a well-balanced six- 
page statement that contains one weak 
paragraph (p. 336), setting numerical 
analysis over against qualitative evaluation 
with which he associates religion. 

Merton D. Oyler. 

Berea College. 


The Labor Force iv the United States 1890 - 
1960 . By John D. Durand. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1948. 
Pp. xviii -f- 284. $2.60. 

This most recent addition to the growing 
and imposing series of Social Science Re- 
search Council monographs is of more gen- 
eral interest than its rather restricted title 
would seem to indicate. Not only specialists 
in such fields as population and labor eco- 
nomics, but also the statistician and the 
general student of sociology will find it rel- 
evant. The catholic appeal of Durand’s in- 
vestigation stems from the importance and 
timeliness of its subject — the labor force 
in the United" States — on the one hand, and 
the detailed exposition of the research prob- 
lems involved in handling census materials 
on the other hand. 

After a compact description and analysis 
of past and ‘future trends in the size and 
composition of the labor force, the author 
proceeds to detailed analysis of some of the 
demographic, economic, and cultural factors 
which affect it. Chapters on the war-time 
expansion and post-war contraction, future 
labor force projections, and the demographic 
aspects of labor force policy complete this 
well executed study. 

Mr. Durand has an uncommonly healthy 
respect for the limitations of bis data. 


Further, he is concerned to caution the 
reader against a causal interpretation of 
his “factorial analyses.” Particularly com- 
mendable is the explicit statement of as- 
sumptions and detailed descriptions of the 
statistical operations involved. Four method- 
ological appendixes devoted to concise and 
straightforward descriptions of the calcu- 
lation and use of “adjustment ratios,” fac- 
torial analysis by the “method of multiple 
standardization with allocation of interac- 
tions,” the methods of projecting trends, and 
the derivation of such measures as “the 
average number of years in the labor force” 
are cases in point. The author’s statistical 
analysis of the effect of changing customs 
on the employment of women, which he 
conceptualizes as “the succession of genera- 
tions,” by a cohort method is simply but in- 
geniously done. 

Harold W. Ppautz. 

Bucknell University. 


19J^8 Farmers Income Tax. By Samuel M. 
Monatt. Chicago and New York: Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
176. (8H’'xir’, paper); $3.00. 

Here is a manual especially prepared for 
everyone concerned with the federal income 
tax problems of the average farmer, as 
well as the unusual farmer, the individual- 
ly-owned or partnership operated farm. 

Briefly, beginning with Farm Schedule 
1040F, each item, each line, is taken up, 
analyzed, explained, and its sound and prop- 
er treatment illustrated with representative 
facts and figures from a typical farm or 
farm activity, reproduced on actual seg- 
ments of the form properly completed. The 
aim is to show exactly what to do for each 
item, and how and why it should be done. 
Nearly everything that could come up in 
“real-life” farm tax work is represented, 
its why’s and wherefore’s made understand- 
ably plain. 

After explaining the use of Farm Sched- 
ule 1040F, the results from the schedule 
are carried through, and into, the Return 
Form 1040 — together with the farmer’s in- 
come from other sources. In the process his 
personal income tax problems, off or on the 
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fam, are thus carefully cunsidered and dis- 
cussed. 

Advantages and disadvantages of report- 
ing on cash basis, accrual basis, crop basis; 
other options and choices involved in Com- 
modity Credit Loan treatment, develop- 
ment expenses, handling of draft, breeding, 
and dairy animals; livestock raisers’ special 
inventory method, to mention just a few, 
are all helpfully treated. Also treated are 
“farm capital assets,” their depreciation, 
methods and rates of depreciation, tax and 
effects of sale. 

Particular attention is paid to the special 
problems involved in leased farms, farm 
cooperatives whether selling or buying type, 
“hedging” transactions, carry-forwards and 
carry-backs with special Refund Form 1045 
and Refund Form 848 ; family labor ac- 
counting for farm products consumed on 
the farm or traded for farm or personal 
use; and in federal returns (other than 
income tax) to be filed by farmers; buying 
or selling a farm; fiscal year farm ac- 
counting, short period tax returns, changes 
from fiscal year to calendar year and vice 
versa. 

Outstanding practical and helpful fea- 
tures, of this manual include: nearly two- 
score sound and proper ways to keep at 
“legal lows” income taxes on farm income 
itself and farmer’s individual income; ap- 
praisal of tax values involved in sale of 
draft or breeding animals, operating farm 
as family partnership, tax benefit rule, 
sales V. trade-ins, standard deduction v. 
actual deduction, joint v. separate return, 
charitable contributions in farm property, 
(tc. Detailed check lists of farm income and 
expenses; special “slants” on farmer-veter- 
ans out of service in 1947 and prior to 1947 ; 
farmer’s federal tax calendar; and many 
other tax helps round out this dependable 
tax manual. 

G. K. Terpening. 
Oklahoma* Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


American Farmers* and Rural Organiza- 
tions. By David Edgar Lindstrom. 
(Edited by Herbert McNee Hamlin). 


Champaign, 111.: The Gan*and Press, 

1948. Pp. xii -h 467. $4.75. 

For first courses in college or advanced 
high school classes, as well as for workers 
needing a practical aid in dealing with dy- 
namic elem^'nts of rural life, this book meets 
a critical need in excellent style. It is an 
up-to-date comprehensive, and well docu- 
mciiLed coverage of information in its field, 
and yields an extensive range of useful 
principles. 

The book has five main sections: (1) an 
overall view of the field of farmers’ and 
rural organizations with definitions of 
terms; (2) historical backgrounds; (3) the 
membership, organization plans, and pro- 
grams of present day organizations; (4) 
organizational processes and principles; and 
(6) national policies, rural values, and 
human welfare especially considered. Lind- 
strom ably develops the often overlooked 
point that: 

Where group influences are brought 
to bear on an individual othr» reasons 
than desire for economic gain may in- 
fluence his apnraisal of the value of 
organizations. Other individual appeals 
may be for protection, security, pride, 
power, comfort, pleasure, ideals, af- 
fection; add to these such social ideals 
as desire for new experience, response, 
recognition or for cooperation, and the 
importance of working in groups comes 
into prominence. (Pp. 370-373.) 

Chapter XXII is a discussion of essential 
principles of organization, which are sum- 
marized (p. 406) as follows: 

An understanding^ of the essential 
principles for organization is important 
to the success of any group: (1) the 
people concerned must feel the organi- 
zation and be willing to contribute 
something to it; (2) the aims and pur-- 
poses of the organization should be 
clearly outlined; (3) the officer and 
committee setup should be adequate; 
(4) the programs should be planned to 
carry out the aims and purposes of 
the organization; (5) the projects and 
activities should grow out of the needs 
and desires of the members and be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion; (6) 
the people enrolled as members should 
feel themselves a part of the organiza- 
tion, not only by receiving benefits, but 
also by being given some responsibility 
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in the work of the organization; (7) 
the organization should endeavor to 
cooperate with other groups and organ- 
izations working on common or similar 
problems; and (8) the organization 
should be made adaptable to changing 
conditions or cease operation when its 
function is performed. 

The author restricts the uses of the book 
by giving only limited information on spe- 
cific program procedures. For example, ex- 
tension workers interested in the most up- 
to-date guides for planning county pro- 
grams will turn to other sources — chiefly 
reports of recent workshops and mime- 
ographed guides used in individual states. 
The book presents Illinois patterns mainly, 
but is not unduly weighted in this respect 
considering the volume of research done 
on the subject in that state. As related to 
other countries, the author overlooks the 
Rural Woman’s Movement, and fails to 
mention the Danish Agricultural Societies 
or organization-government relationships in 
oth^'r countries for carrying on work comp- 
arable to that of our Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Extension System. 

W. H. Stacy. 

Iowa State College. 


huHjfia ni Flux, by Sir John Maynard. Edi- 
ted and Abridged by S. Haden Guest, 
from ‘‘Russia in Flux” and ‘‘The Rus- 
sian Peasant and Other Studies.” New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp, xviii }- B64. $6.50. 

This book, represents a minute analysis 
of the .social currents that set the stage for 
tjie October Revolution and of the structure 
of the Soviet socialist society which was 
built, to a remarkable degree by trial and 
error, in the period between the two World 
Wars. The author considers the Russian 
peasant the principal determinant of his- 
torical development (‘‘it was the peasants 
and their grievances that made all the Rus- 
sian revolutions,” p. 10) and dedicates al- 
most one half of his study ^o an analysis of 
the economic and political factors bearing 
directly or indirectly on the transformation 
of feudalist Russia to the land of rural 
collectivism. His illuminating scrutiny of 


the collective farm (the A;oZA;^oz), containing 
numerous generalizations of sociological im- 
port, is unequaled in the English literature 
on the subject. 

The author’s main thesis is that the Soviet 
society can be explained only in part in 
terms of a Marxian blueprint, and that its 
basic features are derived from a new appli- 
cation of the traditional Russian institu- 
tions. The utter subordination of the church 
to the state, the unqualified authoritarian- 
ism, the organization of fear in the form of 
systematic terror by the government, rural 
collectivism, and ”congregationalist” em- 
phasis in social philosophy are the guiding 
principles of both the old and the new re- 
gimes. Even the “Party” is not new; it is a 
lay church and its members a lay priest- 
hood, fighting heretics and supplying the 
state with officials. 

However, he finds that despite its nega- 
tion of the fundamental rights of political 
democracy, its “terrifying efficiency” in 
suppressing the dissemination of truth, and 
its censorship of scientific inquiry and ar- 
tistic pursuits, the Soviet system is more 
beneficial to the Russian people than was the 
Tsarist regime. Soviet society has given the 
peasant “the advantages of grande culture 
without the incubus of landlordism, and has 
avoided the burden of peasant indebtedness, 
ordinarily so grave a feature of all peasant 
societies.” (pp. 409-410.) The woman, tra- 
ditionally an inferior member of the pa- 
triarchal society, has “gained greatly in 
freedom and human dignity.” (p. 409) The 
industrial worker has more economic securi- 
ty than either his Tsarist predecessor or 
his Western European counterpart. Hun- 
dreds of non-Russian ethnical groups, most 
of which were deprive*! of many elementary' 
rights during the old regime, have been 
granted a great deal of freedom for cul- 
tural self-expression. However, the author 
is careful to note that despite the genuine 
accomplishments of the Soviet policy for 
nationalities it still is not the “miracle of 
completed performance which the propagan- 
dist would have us believe.” (p. 47.*!) Re- 
gional nationalism is systematically chan- 
nel into an indisputable subordination to 
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what is identified as “Soviet patriotism/' 
To sociologfists interested in social plan- 
ning:, the place of the individual in socialist 
sociefty, social mohglity, rural socialism, 
socialist “class structure/' and related topics 
this work offers a great treasure of perti- 
nent and reliable information. The book is 
based on authoritative Russian sources, 
serious foreign studies, and first-hand ob- 
servations made in the 18U0’s and in the 

A. VuciNicn. 

Orangeburg, New York. 


Caste y CUiae, and Race: A Study in Social 
Dynamics. By Oliver Cromwell Cox. 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 
. Inc., 1948. Pp. xxxviii -f- 624. $7.50. 

This book offers a provocative analysis 
of the problem of bourgeoisie-proletarian 
relationships in contemporary society from 
the viewpoint of one who seems convinced 
that the Marxian class-struggle conception 
provides the basic key to the power relation- 
ships and power struggle of our times. In 
this framework the author also views the 
many aspects and facets of the race prob- 
lem. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I IS devoted to the study of the funda- 
mental characteristics of a caste system. 
The data are taken almost entirely from al- 
ready published materials on the Hindu 
caste system in India. The intimate rela- 
tionships between such factors as religion, 
occupation, and the role of women to the 
caste structure are explored in some detail. 
Cox argues that the origin of the class sys- 
tem may be found in the success of the 
Brahmans in their struggle with the Ksha- 
triyas for hegemony in the social order. The 
first portion of this book provides a much 
needed critical examination and integration 
of the vast body of materials on caste in 
Hindu India. 

Part II is concerned with the growth of 
social classes out of the estate order of 
feudal Europe. “Thus, this was the supreme 
organizational triumph of capitalism: the 
shattering of the social estates, and the 
ascendance of individualism” (p. 147). He 


differentiates a social class and a caste es- 
sentially on the basis that “. . . . with refer- 
ence to the social order, the caste is a 
status-bearing entity, while the social class 
IS a conceptual stratum oi status-bearing 
entities.” Cox argues that the loosening of 
the social order with the advent of capital- 
ism was followed by a new kind of social 
oigamzation based on the using and view- 
ing of the laboring population as a factor of 
production to be exploited. Thus, capitalism 
is innately opposed to human welfare and 
develops an ideology to support its hedonism 
backed by force when necessary. Political 
classes, antagonistic conflict groups, then 
emerge to maintain and to destroy the exist- 
ent social order. This is the basis of the 
class struggle and the presentation and the 
outcome of this struggle are highly Marx- 
ism in flavor (but admittedly sc). 

Part III views the problem of race rela- 
tions m the perspective of capitalism as the 
etiological factor. He attempts to show the 
techniques through which the iK..ing white 
group in the South maintains its power and 
creates conflict situations to support the 
ideology of the innate inferiority of the 
Negro. Most of the presentation is tenable, 
but the whole problem of race relations is 
thrown into a conflict nexus which pre- 
cludes other frames of reference that may 
offer incisive insights to the problem. 

Cox soundly criticizes the work of 'Warner 
and his students as being superficial and 
fires his loaded guns at “the mysticism” of 
Myrdal, and the na1vet4 of Park and Bene- 
dict. His approach is sort of a Sorokinism in 
reverse. After his analysis and his defini- 
tions, he proceeds to show the “inade- 
quacies” and “fallacies” of others who do 
not use his concepts o^ adhere to his uni- 
lateralism. 

This will undoubtedly be a highly con- 
troversial book. It is an admixture of first 
rate analysis and sophisticated unilateral- 
ism in the deep tinge of Marxism that un- 
derlies Cox's approach to rkce relations. 
If he only realized that even those who dis- 
agree with us may have some contribution 
to make, he would have a much more accept- 
able work. The serious student of social 
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stratification and race relations, however, 
in this reviewer’s judgment should rate 
this work a “must” book. 

Neal Gross. 

Iowa State College. 


The Place of Psychology in an Ideal Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 42. $1.50. 

This report was prepared by a com- 
mission of twelve distinguished authorities 
in psychology and related fields under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Alan Gregg, Director 
for the Medical Sciences, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, appointed by President Conant, to 
advise on the future of psychology at Har- 
vard. The report emphasizes the importance 
of the nature of the individual exposed to 
the educational process m contrast with so 
many recent books and reports that em- 
phasize the nature and purpose of the 
learning process. 

Although the science which compri8e.s the 
interaction of organism and stimuli cannot 
consistently disregard either organism or 
environment, the Commission maintains it 
cannot lay claim to the whole field of human 
behavior and its derivatives. In other words, 
such areas of conceptualized institutional 
behavior as economics, political science, his- 
tory, or parts of sociology are not, us such, 
part of the central subject of psychology. 
Sociology and psychology are different 
fields although related in the study of 
group behavior. The report concludes that 
undergraduRte and graduate instruction in 
psychology should serve these four pur- 
poses: 1) As part of a general college edu- 
cation, 2) as a subordinate but valuable 
adjunct in preparation for other fields (e.g., 
education, law, medicine, business adminis- 
tration, the ministry, engineering, etc.). 
3) as a subject of academic research and 
teaching, and 4) as a field of applied pro- 
fessional activity — psychotechnology, per- 
sonnel work, educational and vocational 
gruidance, clinical psychology, etc. It recom- 
mends an introductory course of two semes- 
ters, but does not favor placing psychology 
among required courses. It feels an im- 
provement of the teaching of psychology 


would encourage some of the professional 
schools such as medicine to require psy- 
chology for entrance, just as mathematics 
is required for entrance to schools of engi- 
neering and chemistry is required for en- 
trance to medical schools. In turn, such 
action could hardly fail to aid departments 
of psychology in improving their teaching. 

Roland R. Renne. 
Montana State College. 


Integration of the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences: A Symposium. South- 
ern Methodist University Studies No. 
4. Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. vii -j- 92. Paper 
$1.50; Cloth $2.00. 

Since the core of both the humanities and 
the social sciences is an interest in human- 
ity, it appears that the chasm between the 
fields could be narrowed or the two inte- 
grated for the mutual advantage of both. 
But in our culture the student of the hu- 
manities tends to dwell on the creation of 
past generations, while the social scientist 
IS becoming more and more of a specialist. 
Students in either field tend to be oblivious 
to all else, although each should be able 
to make veiy^ valuable supplemental contri- 
butions to the other. 

With the foregoing thoughts in mind 
sixty educators from many sections of this 
nation met at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in the fall of 1947 to discuss ways in 
which the two fields of knowledge might 
be integrated. The papers presented at the 
meeting and the gist of the ensuing discus- 
sions comprise this volume. In addition to 
the theoretical implications resulting from 
such integration, the monograph brings out 
specifically the problems confronting those 
contemplating curriculum revision in uni- 
versities. The final consensus developed at 
the meeting was that integration of the 
fields is both possible and desirable and the 
solution may most readily be approached 
by offering general university courses 
which cut across departmental lines. 

John C. Belcher. 

University of 
Mississippi. 
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Community Planning tor Peacetime Living, 
Report of the 1945 Stanford Work 
shop on Community Leadership. Edited 
by Louis Wirth, Ernest R. Hilgard, 
and 1. James Quillen. California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
^ 177. Paper $1.60. 

“The purpose of the Workshop (held 
August 10-19, 1945) was to assist volunteer 
lay leaders to prepare themselves more ef- 
fectively to meet their responsibilities for 
commumty srvice and to consult together 
concerning policies of work and plans of 
action for their local communities.” 

Rather than a lay leaders* workshop, it 
was obviously a top level conference which 
gave opportunity for representatives of the 
various participating groups to get a pre- 
view of postwar needs and programs, and to 
explore possibilities of community coopera- 
tion in functional areas and localities where 
common needs call for cooperation instead 
of competition among overlapping special- 
ized service agencies. 

The report is divided into three major 
parts : 

1. A sociologist looks at the community. 

2. California leaders analyze the com- 
munity’s problems. 

d. Special interest groups report their 
discussions and findings 

The first part is a summary of eight lec- 
tures by Professor Wirth which set the 
stage for the conference. He said, ‘‘Not only 
must we heal the wounds of war; we must 
also find an adequate means of satisfying 
the new appetites generated during the 
war.” This can best be accomplished by 
leaders working together on a community 
basis and in a democratic manner. “Our 
incentive lies in the great gap between what 
we have and what we might have.” 

We must provide for mass participation 
and lay leadership based upon local respon- 
«5ibility. Effective planning cannot be left 
to the experts alone. It requires the partici- 
pation of the citizenry who ultimately will 
be affected and pay the bill. “We must lay 
the foundation in our communities for com- 
munion among men — a communion which 
lowers the barriers of caste, creed, and 


station. We must learn to stake out goals 
that are neither too puny nor too Utopian. 
We must develop the instrumentation by 
which a mass democracy can function.” 

As one reads Part 11 of the report one can 
sense an attempt, not always successful, 
to break through the smugness of organi- 
zational .md agency representatives. We 
must plan for youth. Farm problems are 
essentially the same kind as city problems. 
Schools should help in all phases of plan- 
ning, but there is no plan for the develop- 
ment of the schools. Veterans should be 
taken care of locally. In intercultural rela- 
tions the question is, have we done what 
we can; little thought is given to what 
might be done. Needed integration and co- 
operation among various agencies and or- 
ganizations is mentioned and thereafter 
Ignored. 

Part 111 is characterized by a wealth of 
suggestions concerning problems to be met 
and lists of things to be done. However, 
there is a minimum of sugge.^tions as to 
how to proceed. In the process of plan- 
ning, participation by the people is largely 
forgotten. There appears to be a very real 
question whether a central planning agency 
can be established which will fire the imagi- 
nation and enlist the support of the people 
strongly enough to curb the interest groups 
and plan for the community as a whole. 

Ray E. Wakeley. 

Iowa State (College. 


General Education in the Negro College. 
By Irving A. Derbigny. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. ix -f 266. $3.00. 

This little volume appraises the programs 
of general education in Negro colleges from 
data collected in a survey of twenty Negro 
institutions. Almost every type of college 
having such a program is included in the 
sample; an adequate cross-sectional view of 
the programs of general education as prac- 
ticed in these institutions is thus secured 
from the data. The findings of the study 
together with the author’s evaluation arc 
presented against the background of the 
changing forces of American life which pro- 
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vided the matrix out of which general edu- 
cation programs on a widespread basis de- 
veloped. Included, also, in the background 
material is a review of the various object- 
ives of these programs and types of cur- 
ricula devised for their attainment. These 
materials are taken from studies of general 
education programs in white institutions, 
for, as the author points out, the present 
study represents the first investigation of 
such programs in Negro institutions. 

The general tenor of the author’s assess- 
ment is sharply critical in nature. He finds 
that there arc various programs of general 
education in operation in Negro institu- 
tions; that the purposes of such programs 
are not clearly stated and, usually, these 
stated purposes bear little relationship to 
the offerings devised for their attainment; 
that there is a notable lack of unity among 
the objectives claimed for specific offer- 
ings, the branches of the survey courses, for 
example; that small provision is made for 
intimate understanding of the backgrounds 
of students and little recognition given to 
individual differences; that guidance pro- 
grams connected with the programs are 
limited and that, in general, the evaluations 
of the degree of effectiveness are inade- 
quate. A few notable exceptions among the 
colleges, at least on some of the charges, 
are noted. 

It is clear that the author analyzes his 
findings within the framework of his 
special predilections regarding the form 
which general education for this minority 
should take. This is done by frequent inter- 
'polations rather than through a systematic 
exposition of the author’s viewpoint on the 
subject. Since, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, frequent biases are revealed, it 
would have been better if the author had 
given a more explicit and systematic ac- 
count of his views. Moreover, the manner 
of presentation tends to conceal oertain 
contradictions in the author’s philosophy. 
In addition, it must be not^d that the volume 
is not well edited, many mistakes having 
gone unnoticed. 

Many of the author’s criticisms are valid 
and his suggestions for improvement should 


be helpful to workers in this area of edu- 
cation. The volume should serve the purpose 
of stimulating persons responsible for the 
development of such programs to further 
inquiries and critical examination. 

G. Franklin Edwards. 
Howard University. 


Situational Analysis — Aw Observational 
Approach to Introductory Sociology. 
By Lowell Juilliard Carr. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xiii f 
178. $2.60. 

According to Professor Carr, “In every 
observational science except sociology the 
methodology of observation is the core of 
the beginning course.’’ Situational Analysis 
was written to “break a tradition’’ by mak- 
ing a conformist out of introductory soci- 
ology in this respect. A slim volume, it is 
designed to be used either as a guide book 
for a course emphasizing observation and 
note book reporting, or as a supplement to 
one of eight standard texts. Following every 
chapter there are supplementary readings 
and textbook references, and, except for the 
first chapter, instructions for the notebook 
assignment. Name and subject indexes and 
a selected bibliography arc provided. 

Professor Carr deserves congratulations 
for being willing to depart from the con- 
ventional pattern of the introductory source 
in attempting to make the field of sociol- 
ogy more meaningful to introductory stu- 
dents. His approach certainly seems worth 
experimenting with. In this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, his emphasis on the development of an 
independent and critical attitude toward the 
content of various media influencing public 
opinion is likely to be especially helpful. But 
his approach might well place more em- 
phasis on elementary statistical methodol- 
ogy if the “methodology of observation” 
homologue to other sciences is to be ade- 
quately carried out. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Michigan State College. 


History of Pennsylvania. Second Edition. 
By Wayland F. Dunaway. New York: 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xiii + 
724. $6.66. 

This IS a traditional history of Pennsyl- 
vania from its last aboriginal period as of 
about 1600 through World War II. The 
first half deals with temporal events to 
1790 and the second half since then. Each 
half of the political-historical narrative is 
followed by summary chapters which dea* 
with population, economics, transportation, 
social life, religion, education and the de- 
velopment of the arts and sciences. Excel- 
lent bibliographies at the end of each chap- 
ter make the work authoritative. However, 
for some reason, Tom Paine never gets men- 
tioned. 

The importance of vhe w'ork to the sociol- 
•o^ist comes from the great influence of 
Pennsylvania since its first founding by 
William Penn upon the formation of Ameri- 
can patterns of life. In the East settled 
the Quakers, in the middle the Pennslyvania 
Dutch and on the border the Scotch-Irish, 
those embryonic shirt-sleeve Americans who 
plunged through the Appalachain-Ozarks 
legion or down the Ohio to create that 
nil (Idle culture so important until after the 
C ivil War. As such it should be scanned 
carefully, particularly its first half, by 
those who really seek to understand the 
American .scene. 

From the critical point of view, it should 
be suggested that the work is too much 
“Pennslyvania” and too little “America,” 
and too much traditional history with too 
little of a grasp of the essential themes of 
American social life which pass everywhere 
through its pages. The first half of the work 
repeatedly deals with the modified feudal 
system as it was transplanted to America. 
Yet one reads almost the whole work before 
he gets even a faint idea of what is meant 
by “proprietary colony” or a quit-rent sys- 
tem of land holdings. We constantly see the 
Scotch-Wah and other elements poised at 
the entrance to the Cumberland region and 
the head waters of the Ohio, yet we never 
are told specifically why, as soon as these 
people move over the hills or down the 
valley, Presbyterianism is going to change 
to camp meeting religion or how their do- 


mestic family system is going to revert to 
the “feudin’ and fightin’ ” of the primitive 
blood vengeance type. 

Nevertheless, the work is a contribution 
to our field in that it, along with other 
monographic studies of the early local his- 
tories of our country, gives us a steadily 
increasin:: documentation of the formative 
sociological facts in Amencan life. This 
will be appreciated more as the genetic 
point of view comes to the forefront in our 
science. 

Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Harvard University. 


Brennham Village. By John Moore. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. Pp. 
xi -I- 239. $2.75. 

A work of fiction of this type is difficult 
to evaluate, although as light entertainment 
it surely has some justification for exist- 
ence. Perhaps one steeped in the lore of the 
English countryside would find the book 
accurate in description, aubt to an as- 
tounding degree, and replete with situations 
of the most humorous type. On the other 
hand such a qualified critic might judge 
the work to be merely a succession of skill- 
fully turned phrases about a way of life of 
which the author had little or no intimate 
knowledge. Certainly the rural sociologist 
can find more trustworthy sources for facts 
about rural life in England. 

The book consists of seven parts with 
titles of “The Hill,” “The Cricket Team,” 
“The Darts Players,” “The Frost,” “The 
Groupers,” “The Syndicate,” and “The 
Bomb,” respectively. In the first of these 
are presented thumb-nail sketches of the 
village, its setting, and the idiosyncrasies 
of its inhabitants, .from the Mad Lord 
whose crusading, communistic daughter set 
great value upon the pickled remnants of 
an ancestor who had participated in the 
Crusades, to the low caste Pitchers and 
Gormleys, always feudin’ ’n fightin’, al- 
ways present and sure to enliven any social 
gathering. 

Parts II and III contain more sketches of 
village folk, the first treating their out-of- 
doors* activities and the second depicting 
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the intimacies of tavern life, with barely 
enough narrative to hold the sections to- 
gether. The extreme dependence of the 
farmers and villagers upon the vagaries of 
the seasonsisthe theme of Part IV, and Part 
V is given over to description of the impact 
of the Oxford movement upon the village. 
In many ways this is the most humorous 
portion of the account. The villian of the 
story is the Syndicate, the company which 
seizes every opportunity to gobble up the 
land and deprives the villagers of the age- 
old privileges they have enjoyed. 

The effects of World War II are traced 
in the final part. But even the bomb did 
little to shake Brensham from its customary 
groove. 

T. Lynn Smith. 

Vanderbilt University. 


The Direct Primary in Idaho. By Boyd A. 
Martin. Stanford University, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. ix -f 149. 13.26, 

This book represents a compact historical 
and comparative study of the operation of 
the direct primary in a state which, in the 
last three decades, has adopted, repealed, 
and readopted a primary law. The major 
portion of the volume consists of a careful 
reporting of the development of the con- 
cept in American politics generally, as well 
as the history of its particular operation in 
Idaho. The most valuable section embodies 
an attempt empirically to evaluate the re- 
sults of its operation in terms of (1) a poll 
of **expert’* opinion and (2) tables and 
graphs showing the comparative numbers 
of candidates, minority and majority nomi- 
nations, geographical distribution of of- 
fices, and cost to candidates under the direct 
primary and convention methods of nomi- 
nation. 

Dr. Martin is well aware of the limita- 
tions of his data and makes them explicit 
where he draws inferences. He seems, how- 
ever, unfamiliar with standard polling 
procedures and this, together with the ab- 
sence of base figures for reported percent- 
ages, seriously detracts from this portion of 
the research. The author concludes that the 


direct primary law has, in general, been 
a success and a weapon in the hands of the 
voters despite certain defects. The final 
chapter lists a number of recommendations 
aimed at obviating the discovered deficien- 
cies. 

Harold W. Pfautz. 

Bucknell University. 


Discovering Ourselves. Second Edition. By 
Edward A. Strecker and Kenneth E. 
Appel in collaboration with John W. 
AppeL New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. xix 4- 434. $3.50. 

As the title suggests, this is a non-techni- 
cal introduction to the field of mental hy- 
giene. First published in 1931, this book 
has been widely used in beginning courses 
as well as having found a place in the 
libraries of vocational counselors, clergy- 
men, and others whose occupations require 
them to know something about mental hy- 
giene in advising on personal problems. The 
reviewer notes that his copy is from the 
eighth reprinting of the second edition, the 
book having been revised in 1943. This num- 
ber of reprintings seems to assure that the 
popularity of the book has not been declin- 
ing. 

The second edition has been changed by 
the addition of three new chapters dealing 
with the emotions, fear and anger. These 
were contributed by John W. Appel, a col- 
league of the two major authors in the 
Department of Psychiatry at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Written in the same gen- 
eral style as the other chapters, the conti- 
nuity of the book has not been disturbed by 
the introduction of this new material. An- 
other major change is in the addition of a 39 
page appendix of questions on the individual 
chapters. Of these questions the authors say 
“In searching for answers, one will experi- 
ence practical exercises in psychiatric 
therapy and promote one's own mental 
health.” This tone of reassurance is found 
throughout the book and constitutes one 
of its merits for the troubled reader. 

It is regrettable that the first eight chap- 
ters dealing with “Conceptions of Modem 
Psychology” were not thoroughly revised 
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or deleted in the second edition. In chapter 
three, one still finds William McDougalFs 
classification of instincts. In chapter seven 
the authors observe that “There are three 
^reat complexes which chiefly dominate the 
thinking: and determine the action of the 
majority of adults. They are the ego com- 
plex, the sex complex, and the herd com- 
plex. The instincts and emotions may be 
grouped under these complexes.” Following 
this is a list of instincts including those of 
acquisition, construction, play, gregarious- 
ness, suggestion-imitation, and appeal. The 
authors note that in this grouping and termi- 
nology#they were guided by the conceptions 
(»f A. G. Tansley. 

The last thirteen chapters of the book deal 
with the major mechanisms of behavior in- 
cluding chapters on such concepts as ration- 
alization, dissociation, identification, and 
sublimation. Drawing upon their extensive 
experience as psychiatrists, the authors 
liandle these mechanisms with skill. For the 
layman who wants a book on mental hy- 
giene for greater self-understanding, these 
chapters can he recommended. 

Raymond F. Sletto. 
The Ohio State University. 


Graduate Work iv the South. By Mary By- 
num Pierson. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xii 
+ 266. $4.00. 

This book gives a history of graduate 
work in the South, catalogues some of the 
obvious influences in its development, and 
describes present practices in the adminis- 
tration of such work. This is done in quite 
detailed fashion, on some points institution 
by institution. The descriptive material is 
supported by statistical tables. Those in the 
appendix alone take up one-sixth of the 
book. Progress and achievements are meas- 
ured, says the author, “by the quantitative 
and qualitative standards for degrees.” In 
the nature of the case the quantitative gets 
far more attention. 

There is little effort at interpretation or 
evaluation until the final chapter on Prog- 
ress and Perspectives, and even here much 
of the material is presented in quotations 


from committees and authorities and is of 
rather conventional content, reminiscent of 
countless discussions at faculty meetings 
on requirements for the M. A. and Ph. D. de- 
grees 

Soiiological factors are all but totally ab- 
sent in the discussions. The influences noted 
in the development of graduate degrees 
are wholly educational and stated in terms 
of various reports, of foundation grants and 
the like. There is no discussion of the func- 
tions to be performed by graduate work nor 
how these are changing in certain areas nor 
of the experimentation with new degrees, as 
for instance the Doctor of Social Work, as 
new professions arise. 

FiDMiTND deS. Brunner. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


War Without End. By Powell Spring. Win- 
ter Park, Florida: The Orange Press, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. ix -|- 306. $2.60. 

Peace Through Principle. By Powell 'Spring. 
Winter Park, Florida: The Orange 
Press, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii -h 349. $2.60. 

The first of these volumes of essays seeks 
to describe the actual results of our occupa- 
tion of Germany. As an associate of the 
University of Human Science at Domach, 
Switzerland, and long a resident of Europe, 
the author writes from first hand experience, 
and endeavors to awaken American public 
opinion from its “colossal degree of indif- 
ference and lethargy” by weighing our 
policies in Germany in the light of certain 
basic principles of democracy. He contends 
that our so-called de-Nazification has really 
become in practice a policy of re-Nazifica- 
tion, and that the “unity of Europe has been 
destroyed by the virtual imprisonment of the 
German people within their borders” in “the 
first nation-wide concentration camp in the 
history of the human race.” Though we de- 
feated Hitler in battle, we have adopted his 
principles and practices in our occupation 
of Germany, using “war-like measures in 
times of peace.” We have isolated the Ger- 
man people from cultural intercourse with 
the rest of the West and have adopted eco- 
nomic policies which mean the death of the 
German economy. Especially is our theory 
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of collective guilt incompatible with the 
democratic ideal of respect for the indi- 
vidual. Democracy cannot be achieved by 
totalitarian means. 

In Peace Through PHndple, the author 
carries his argument further, and discusses 
some of the fundamental principles upon 
which lasting peace must be established. The 
basic principles have been outlined in the 
apparently forgotten Atlantic Charter. He 
indicates some of the chief obstacles to peace 
as: (1) the non -democratic principle of the 
veto exercised by the Big Four in the United 
Nations Organization; (2) the habit of see- 
ing evil as a national trait; (3) the nation- 
alization of news, and (4) heavier repara- 
tions than a nation can pay and keep a 
healthy economy. Great stress is placed 
upon the contribution which cultural ex- 
change can make to an enduring peace, and 
the author contends that the re-establish- 
ment of international travel is a prerequisite 
to world understanding, and he sees little 
hope of peace until a genuine peace confer- 
ence including all nations on a democratic 
basis is held. One vital truth emphasized 
again and again is that the unity of nations 
lies above rather than between them, **only 
through a common loyalty to the great 
fundamentals of democracy can nations find 
unity," and only through free cultural in- 
terchange betwen peoples can this loyalty 
be achieved. Eugene Smathers. 

Big Lick, Tenn. 


A Reader irt ’ General Anthropology. By 
Carleton S. Coon. New York: Henry 
- Holt and Company, 1948. Pp. x -}- 624. 
$3.90 

Professor Coon says his purpose in pre- 
senting this book is to select eye witness ac- 
counts from the abundant studies of cul- 
tures as wholes, some of them not easy to 
obtain, and to organize them on seven levels 
each progressively more complex than all 
which precede it. Level Zero is Life in the 
Trees, Carpenter’s elaborate* study of Gib- 
bon society, and Level VI is One Complex 
Political Institution, represented by The 
Athenian Democracy and Imperial Rome. He 
measures degrees of complexity by (a) The 


Specialization of Individuals, (b) Amount of 
Trade, (c) Number of Institutions to Which 
an Individual May Belong, and (d) Com- 
plexity of Institutions. 

Because space does not permit more ade- 
quate treatment, only Levels I and VI will be 
cited here to illustrate the logic and work- 
ability of this arrangement of source 
materials. People liv^g on Level I have no 
full-time specialists, have very little trade, 
have only one simple institution — the biolog- 
ical family and each individual can there- 
fore belong to only one institution. On Level 
VI nearly everyone is a specialist in some 
kind of activity; there is ah ost complete ex- 
change of products; an i ividual may be- 
long to hundreds of institutions; and the 
State is a complex institution with hierar- 
chies of many interlocking departments; 
equilibrium being maintained by an elabor- 
ate system of inter-departmental control. 
The other four levels move progressively 
from the simplicity of Level I to the com- 
plexity of Level VI. 

It is impossible to name here the 20 selec- 
tions presented, from 1 to 4, to represent 
each level, and the reviewer does not claim 
competence to pass on their excellency in 
comparison to others that might have been 
selected. He deems it more important to dis- 
cuss the purpose, method and accompli.sh- 
ment of the whole as a text book in social 
science. 

The author’s purpose is to present “by 
orderly procedure” studies of cultures, “di- 
rect, personal observations and reporting 
of facts, who did what to whom, when, 
where, and in what fashion.” He as much as 
says that by such a procedure prediction 
is made possible. He extoles the quantitative 
method or approach because in it “lies the 
thesis that the main stream or streams of 
human culture must have proceeded from 
simpler to more complex.” But only by the 
assignment of societies studied to Levels, by 
interlineated paragraphs, and sometimes by 
introductory and concluding remarks are the 
source materials quantified. It is a question 
whether other social scientists would ap- 
praise these as adequately constituting a 
quantitative approach. 
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The author, of course, could do nothing 
about the absence of quantitative data in the 
studies he selected but until those who at- 
tempt to study whole societies do more ade- 
quately quantify both their observations and 
their presentation of them, “the men who 
have tried to avoid studying the complexity 
of modem society” will not “possess the 
tools with which to explain * fully. (Pre- 
face p. vi.) 

This book was avowedly written to serve 
as an elementary text book in cultural or 
social anthropology. If I were to teach such 
a course I would most certainly select it and 
would make great use of the author’s own 
professional contributions to it. It is a valu- 
able contribution to general readers of whom 
there should be many. It is also a contribu- 
tion to social science methodology. But prob- 
ably its greatest contribution to social scien- 
tists is its demonstration that all fields of 
social science are required to understand a 
complex, modem society. Even Imperial 
Rome was not as complex as a non-totali- 
tarian society like democratic America. Each 
such society is more than “One Complex 
Political Institution” because it has had di- 
verse origins, is interpenetrated by compo- 
nents of dozens of cultures and in its various 
parts operates on all of Coon’s six Levels and 
more. Professor Coon sets a task which he 
and the anthropoligists alone cannot com- 
plete for its completion will require the syn- 
thesis or integration of all the social 
sciences. 

Carl C. Taylor. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B. Tate 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
C'onffress Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30 

In attempting to obtain guidance from 
members of the Rural Sociological Society 
in making plans for the meeting to be held 
this year two questionnaires were sent out: 
the first to a sample of seventy members 
of the Society; the second to the officers of 
the Society. We allowed three choices, and 
received the following results after weight- 
ing first choices as 3, second choices as 2, 
an<l third choices as 1: 

Meet alone at Saint Mary’s Lake in Michi- 
gan in August — 77 

Meet with the Scientific groups in Cleve- 
land in December — 53 
Meet with the American Sociological So- 
ciety in Chicago in December — 107 
Since the poll went out, Franklin Frazier 
lias written saying he would welcome two 
loint programs with the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. 

Each of the officers has indicated that 
both in terms of preference and anticipated 
attendance, the plan to hold the Rural Socio- 
logical Society Annual Meeting in Chicago 
in December with the American Sociological 
Society takes priority over any alternative 
iroposal. Accordingly plans are being made 
or the Rural Sociological Meeting to be 
leld at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
lecember 28-30th in conjunction with the 
'«rican Sociological Society. Reservations 
xy be made by writing directly to the 
otel. 

Special meetings may be held either im- 
lediately prior to or immediately following 
Ke regular meetings in order to permit 
ertain groups^ to get together and discuss 
roblems of mutual interest. The Extension 
^ciologists represent one such group; mem- 
“rs of the American Library Association 
articularly interested in rural library work 
=ive indicated a similar desire. We are in- 
‘stigating further the degree of interest in 


such special meetings and will make an- 
nouncements regarding plans in the Decem- 
ber is«'U of hural Sociology. 

Charles P. Loomis, President 
Edgar A. Schuler, Chairman 
Planning Committee for the annual 
meeting 

Brigham Young University. Two new 
members. Mr. Ray Canning and Mr. Wilford 
Smith, have been added to the Department 
of Sociology for next year. Both men have 
their masters degree and are studying at 
the University of Southern California and 
the Llniversity of Washington, respectively, 
for the Ph.D. degree. 

The Department of Sociology was one of 
the sponsors of a Family Life Institute held 
at the University during the week .f June 
21-25. Dr. Howard E. Wilkening of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles was a 
special lecturer. 

Cornell University. Professor L. S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., resigned as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology July 1, 1948 
to become Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Cornell University. Professor 
Robert A. Poison was appointed as Acting 
Head. 

Professor W A. Anderson sailed from 
China for this country on June 30. He 
arrived in San Francisco July 24 and 
after visiting with his daughter and her 
family in Seattle, Washington returned 
to Ithaca in August. 

Dr. William W. Reeder has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship. His duties 
will be teaching and research. 

Dr. Howard E. Thomas joined the staff 
on July 1, 1948 as an associate professor to 
work on the farm labor phase of the depart- 
ment’s expansive program. He is not new to 
Cornell since he received his Ph.D. here in 
June 1945. Last year he taught at Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Professor R. C, Clark spent four weeks 
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in Bethfl, Maine, on the teachin^r staff of 
the Second National Training: Laboratory in 
Group Development. He served as coordi- 
nator for clinics in special areas of (n*oup 
discussions, conference planning, communi- 
cation and socio-drama. He also served as 
coordinator for the eight agricultural ex- 
tension persons present, four of whom were 
from Puerto Rico. Harold Capener, a grad- 
uate student, also attended this training 
laboratory. 

William E. Skelton is to be an assistant 
in the department during 1948-49. He is 
working on a 4-H leadership study. 

Harold Capener, T^ee Coleman and William 
Forsyth are continuing their studies in the 
Odessa area. 

Edward Moe is making a community area 
study in Richfield Springs-Van Home.sville. 
He will be an assistant in the department 
with the beginning of the fall term. 

Kansas Slate College; University of 
Nebraska. Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has just published Rural Comnm- 
vifics avd Orgnnizattons, a study of group 
life in Ellis County, Kansas. Tt is a cooper- 
ative study with the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life. Authors are A. H. 
Anderson, U.S.D.A., Social Science Analyst 
at Nebraska's College of Agriculture, and 
Randall C. Hill, Professor of Sociology, 
Kansas State College. It is a bl page bulletin 
in a series of studies carried out in counties 
selected to represent major types of farm- 
ing areas in'the United States. Ellis County 
is representative of the Central Wheat Area. 

Ohio State University. A highly functional 
approach is being undertaken in the teach- 
ing of rural sociology courses in the Ohio 
State University College of Agriculture. In 
order to make these courses of greater 
service to students emphasis is on facts, 
principles, and practices of effective living 
in modem society. Special attention is given 
to personality developmepit, marriage and 
family living, occupational adjustment, and 
group participation including discussion 
techniques. 

'The rural sociology section is continuing 
its cooperative research in mental and social 


health in western Ohio. Funds for this 
social science program have been provided 
largely through the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, Ohio State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. These monies come in part from State 
appropriations and in part from allocations 
under the terms of the National Mental 
Health Act. This project, started in Miami 
County in 1946, is being extended to other 
areas. Emphasis is on problems of personal 
and social adjustment in the family, in 
education, in industry, and in neighborhood 
and community. 

Dr. M. Taylor Matthews has joined the 
staff to make special studies of adjustment 
problems of migrant families from the 
Appalachian-Ozark Mountain areas to Ohio. 
R. H. Woodward of Iowa will join the re- 
search staff to make special studies of 
school mental health. Dr. A. R. Mangus is 
serving as Research Director. 

Among the practical outcomes of this 
project IS the establishment of the Upper 
Miami Valley Guidance Center in Miami 
County. 'This is the first center of its kind 
to serve rural people. 

Purdue University. Dr. Harold E. Smith 
formerly of the University of Akron has 
joined the staff as assistant professor of 
Agricultural Sociology. A graduate of Penn 
State, Dr. Smith took his advance degrees 
at V. P. I. and Cornell. He will do research 
and extension in the fields of community or- 
ganization and leadership. 

Dr. J. Edwin Losey in charge of Agricul- 
tural Soicology has been named director of 
the annual Rural Leadership School. For- 
merly operating out of the Administration 
Office of the University the school is now 
one of the regular short course offerings of 
the College of Agriculture. 

ITniversity of Puerto Rico. Professor Clar- 
ence Senior has resigned as director of the 
Social Service Research Center, University 
of Puerto Rico, to become associate director 
of the Puerto Rican Migration Study at the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University. 

Mr. Simon Rottenberg has been appoint- 
ed acting director of the Center. 
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llniversity of Connecticut. The Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station announces 
the publication of Bulletin No. 261, “Rural 
Social Organization in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut,” by Henry W. Riecken, Jr, and 
N. L. Whetten. 

Dr. Whetten has been requested to pre- 
pare a paper entitled “Sociology and the 
(Conservation of Renewable Natural Re- 
source.s” to be presented at the Inter- 
Aniencan Conference on Conservation to be 
held at Denver, Colorado, from September 
7 to 20. 1948. 

Dr. Walter C. McKain, Jr. is preparing a 
paper entitled “Emerging Population Pat- 
terns in Connecticut that offer a Challenge 
to Librarians” to be delivered before the 
Library Institute meetings at Yale Univer- 
sity, November 10 and 11, 1948. 

DePauw University. Pre-registration in 
the Department of Sociology indicates a rec- 
ord enrollment for 1948-49. Mr. Raymond 
Mulligan who joined the staff last year as 
instructor has been advanced to assistant 
professor. There are now four full time men 
in the Department. Rural sociology receives 
a rather minor interest as the majority of 
DePauw students are from urban areas. 

Harvard University. Harper & Brothers 
ns bringing out in November a new volume 
iiy Carle C. Zimmerman on The Family of 
Tomorrow. 

University of Illinois, College of Agricul- 
ture. David E. Lindstrom is the author of 
two books now available for college and 
general use. One entitled American Fann- 
ers' and Rural Organizations is published by 
Carrard Press, Campaign, Illinois; the other, 
entitled American Rural Life, is published 
by Ronald Press, New York. 

Clinton L. JFolse has been added to the 
staff as assistant in research. His first job 
probably will be to help organize and get 
under way a new project on a community 
approach to soil conservation. He is working 
for his Doctor’s degree at Louisiana State 
University and will complete his thesis this 
fall. 


University of Kentucky. The 
Department lias established a sov 
search Consultation Service f('r the V ‘«rpose 
of assisting tlie citizens of Kentucky in their 
efforts to gatiier and interpret facts about 
their local communities prior to launching a 
community 'ude program; improve the ef- 
ficiency of the organizations for which they 
are responsible, and analyze the significant 
social trends of the day as an aid to better 
planning for business, local government, 
education, or church work. 

The Social Research Consultation Service 
is primarily a<ivisory. It exists to help com- 
munily, institutional, and club leaders con- 
duct their own surveys but members of the 
Sociology Department will be available for 
consultation in any stages of a given project. 
The purpose behind the service is not neces- 
sarily to encourage more surveys (many 
communities and organizations are almost 
“surveyed” to death), but to be sure that the 
surveys which are made possess r*. il scien- 
tific merit and will prove useful when far- 
reaching community or organizational deci- 
sions have to be made. 

University of North Dakota. Dr. T. Wil- 
son Cape, Acting Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Director of the Division of 
Social Work has passed away at age 66. 
He was a native of Wisconsin, a graduate 
of its University, and formerly President of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

University of Wisconsin. Carl (>. Taylor 
served as visiting professor of rural soci- 
ology during the summer session. He offered 
advanced courses in rural, social trends, and 
rural social regions. The enrollment in his 
courses included graduate students from 
several foreign countries as well as all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

George W. Hill served as chairman of the 
Governor’s Committee on the Resettlement 
of Displaced Persons. His preliminary report 
of the findings of a state wide survey to 
determine the number of refuges who could 
ne absorbed in Wisconsin has been submitted 
to the Governor. 
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J. H. Kolb has recently been named chair- 
man of the University Graduate Division of 
the Social Studies. William H. Sewell is 
secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
Social Studies. 

A. F. Wileden taught a course in rural 
social trends in the Summer School for Ex- 
tension Workers which was held on the cam- 
pus, June 28 to July 17. 

John K. Barton who was recently named 
to the Governor’s Library Committee is 
currently engaged in a study of rural 
libraries in Wisconsin. This research is spon- 
sored by the graduate school. 

Graduate assistants in rural sociology for 
the academic year 1948-49 include: James B. 
Tarver, B. S. Texas A. & M., M. A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; William A. DeHart, B. A. 
Brigham Young University, M. A. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Margaret L. Bright, B. A. 
University of California, M. A. University 
of Missouri: Frank E. Rector, B. A. Phillips 
University, M. A. Oklahoma A. & M.; Har- 
very Schweitzer, B. S. Northern Illinois 
State College, M. A. Michigan State College; 
and June H. Gardiner, B. A. and M. A. Utah 
State College. Pablo Vasquez, B. A. Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, M. A. University of Wis- 
consin, was awarded a scholarship by the 
University of Wisconsin for the year 1948- 
49. 

Agricultural and Mechanical ('allege of 
Texas. The courses in Agricultural Journa- 
lism that have been in the Rural Sociology 
Department for twenty years have been 
Vansferred from the department to a De- 
partment of Journalism in the Liberal Arts 


School. This was caused by an increase in 
enrollment in these courses and increased 
interest in Journalism in our department at 
A. & M. 

The department sponsored the Third An- 
nual Rural Church Conference at A. & M. 
from June 28 to July 2. Ten denominations 
cooperated in this project. Outstanding lead- 
ers in rural church work in all denomina- 
tions participated. Enrollment was larger 
than any of the previous conferences. 

The department has under way at the 
present time tlie following research proj- 
ects* (a) Rural Health Problems and Needs 
by Counties and Type-of-Farming Areas in 
Texas, (b) The Critical Study of Co-oper- 
ative Hosiptals in the United States, with 
Special Emphasis on Texas, (c) Infant 
Mortality with Maternal Deaths by Counties 
and Type-of-h’arming Areas, with Special 
Emphasis on Racial Aspects. 

The University of Connecticut. Dr. 
James H. Barnett has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, succeeding Dr. James Lowell 
Hypes, the retiring chairman. Dr. Hypes will 
remain a full-time member of the teaching 
staff of the Department. Mr. Harry Posman, 
a graduate student of Columbia University, 
has been appointed Instructor in Sociology 
for the academic year. 

The University of Chicago Press has re- 
cently announced the publication of “Rural 
Mexico,” by Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, Profes- 
sor of Rural Sociology and Dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of Con- 
necticut. 
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Chani^njB: Fertility Differentials Amongr Farm-Operator 
Families In Relation To Economic Size Of Farm* 

By Margaret Jarman Hagood-f 


ABSTRACT 

Special tabulations of population data from the 1945 Sample Census of 
Agriculture provide the basis for computing fertility ratios for the farm 
population classified according to economic size of farm lived on. States vary 
in the relationship between fertility of farm families and economic class, 
some showing the traditional negative relationship, others showing no clear 
direction of relationship, and still others showing a positive relationship. 
Among the last group, selected States showed a greater rise in the birth rate 
during World War II among high income farm operator families than among 
low income families. 


The level and course of birth rates 
in the prewar decade, during World 
War II, and thus far into the postwar 
period have received increasing atten- 
tion from the general public and from 
population analysts in the United 
States and other countries. Dramatic 
changes in current fertility rates have 
no doubt played a part in stimulating 
recent re-examination by several writ- 
ers of some of the conventional mea- 
sures used for levels and trends in 
population replacement.' In the Uni- 

* Paper read to the Annual Meeting of 
the Populaltion Association of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 22, 1948. The data in 
this paper are from a project of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics under 
the direction of Carl C. Taylor. Special 
acknowledgment is due the following mem- 
bers of the staff of the Bureau of the Census 
for their cooperation in the project: Ray 
Hurley, Chief, Agriculture Division, for 
making available unpublished materials 
from the 1945 Census of Agriculture 
Sample; Harold Nisselson for computing 
sampling errors; Wilson H. Grabill for ad- 
vising on s^ndardization procedures. Ac- 
knowledgment is also marie to Nettie P. 
Bradshaw, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, for statistical assistance. 

t U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

' Inmortant recent contributions on meth- 
ods oi measuring fertility and population 
replacement methods include the following: 


ted States, for example, within the 15 
years 193S-47 fertility measured on a 
current basis has ranged from levels 
*'below replacement” — if continued 
for a long time — to levels that if con- 
tinued would maintain rapic’ growth 
of the population ad infinitum. Popu- 
lation statisticians have seen their 
statistics documenting both types of 


J. Hajnal, “The Analysis of Birth Statist- 
ics in the Light of the Recent International 
Recovery of the Birth Rate,” Population 
Studies, I (Sept. 1947), 137-164. 

Alfred J. Lotka, “Evaluation of the Meth- 
ods of Measuring Net Fertility,” Paper 
presented at the Demographic Statistics 
Section of the International Statistical In- 
stitute, International Statistical Confer- 
ences, Washington, D. C., Sept. 18, 1947. 

Christopher Tietzc, “Differential Repro- 
duction in the United States: Paternity 
Rate for Occupational Classes Among the 
Urban White Population,” Amerieam. Jour- 
nal of Sociology, IL, (Nov. 1943), 242-247. 

P. K. Whelpton, “Is Family Size Increas- 
ing? An Analysis of Order of Birth Statis- 
tics for Native White Mothers, United 
States, 1920 to 1946,” U. S. National Office 
of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics Special 
Reports, Vol. 23, No. 16, Aug. 27, 1947. 

, “Reproduction Rates Ad- 
justed for Age, Parity, Fecundity, and 
Marriage,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, XXXXI, (Dec. 1946), 
501-616. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., “Completed Generation 
Reproduction Rates,” Human Biology, XIX, 
(Sept. 1947). 
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situations used and misused by pro- 
pagandist groups which have ends to 
be served by frightening the public 
either over the dire consequences of a 
prospective declining population and 
eventual extinction, or over the ever- 
increasing drains on natural resources 
that would result from a continued 
growth in population. Protagonists on 
either side can document their case by 
the fertility record of some part of the 
last 15 years. 

Significant advances have been 
made in development of more stable 
measures for reflecting fertility than 
the conventional annual net repro- 
duction rate and as these measures 
come into wider use, the public may 
get a less confused picture of current 
ana prospective future performance of 
the population with respect to replace- 
ment. But even with the most refined 
data and methods of measurement of 
population replacement available to 
the most sophisticated population 
analyst, precise projections or pre- 
dictions into the future are still not 
achievable. It is quite possible that 
they may never be. Nevertheless, the 
great practical significance of future 
levels and rates of change of a coun- 
try’s population offers a challenge to 
demographers to analyze past changes 
in their components so that the ef- 
fects of different factors on different 
groups can be better understood and 
provide a better basis for predicting 
that, given the operation of specified 
factors in the future, such and such 
effects on the fertility of specified 
groups would be likely to occur, while 
different effects would be expected 
in other groups. 


The writer shares with many others 
the following general interpretation of 
fertility trends in the United States. 
From an earlier state of large family 
tradition, a minimum of family-limi- 
tation practices, and very high fer- 
tility levels there has been a transition 
over many decades to a fairly general- 
ly accepted small-family pattern, wide 
practice of family limitation, and com- 
paratively low fertility levels. The 
“long-time downward trend in the 
birthrate” has been brought about as 
an increasing proportion of the na- 
tion’s families adopted the idea of the 
small family and then, with increasing 
success, the practice of family limita- 
tion. In the past, the factor of over- 
whelming importance was the shifting 
of families from the non-family-limi- 
tation to the family-limitation group 
— a shift which may have occurred in 
several stages and may have taken 
more than one generation for a given 
family and its progeny. Data are not 
available to plot the distribution of 
fapiilies at present according to the 
degree to which they have made this 
shift^, but one can infer from Census 
statistics on number of children ever 
born or on birth statistics by order of 
birth that it can be only a relatively 

*In the Indianapolis study conducted by 
the Committee on Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility, it was foupd 
that among “relatively fecund” couples, 
42.1 per cent had had the number of children 
they had planned and an additional 31.4 
percent claimed to have had no more than 
desired, with only 26.6 percent having more 
children than wanted, and about three- 
fourths of these having only “one too many.” 
P. K. Whelpton, and Clyde V. Kiser, “Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility: VI The Planning of Fertility”, The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly^ XXV, 
(Jan. 1947), 63-111. 
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small fraction of the families of the 
nation who have not made a substan- 
tial shift from the very large family 
pattern.^ 

Even though statistics are not 
available to document precisely the 
extent to which the families of the 
United States have achieved control of 
their family size, it is obvious that 
this factor cannot have anything like 
the amount of influence in the future 
that it has had in the past in its effect 
on the course of the birth rate. Of 
much more importance will be the 
various factors that affect the size of 
family which married couples want 
and feel they can afford and care for. 
These factors may be divided into 
those making for larger and those 
making for smaller families. Of the 
first sort are the joys and satisfac- 
tions of parenthood, other values in- 
herent in religion or other aspects of 
the culture of a group, the ability to 
afford the initial costs of having a 
child, and the sense of economic secu- 
rity that leads couples to believe they 
will be able to support and educate 
another child until his maturity. Of 
the second sort are the trouble, work, 
and personal inconveniences of child 
care, and the immediate and long-time 
expense involved. In addition, the di- 
rection of effect of certain factors re- 


•In 1940, the proportion of women ever 
married just completing the child-bearing 
period (aged 45-49 years) who had borne 
more than 6 children was less than 10 per- 
cent, while nearly four-fifths had borne not 
more than 4 children. 16th Census of the 
United States, Population, Differential Fer- 
tility, 1940 and 1910: Women by Number 
of Children Ever Bom, Washington, 1944, 
P. 7. 


lated to war and national security is 
not always predicatable. 

Some of these factors that are now 
operating to affect levels of fertility 
and which will perhaps operate more 
importantly in the future, as the once 
piiniary factor diminishes in import- 
ance, present difficult and perhaps 
insuperable measurement problems. 
Moreover, as several factors operate 
simultaneously, even if they were 
measurable, the allocation of given ef- 
fects on manifested fertility to the 
several factors might not be possible. 
Nevertheless, beginnings can be made 
by attempting to analyze differential 
responses in fertility among groups to 
given situations that combine various 
factors. 

For example, T. J. Woofter, Jr. in 
‘'Trends in Rural and Urban Fertility 
Ratest,” has re-examined available 
data and found between 1910 and 1940 
“some widening of the gap between 
birth rates on the farm and in the 
city” instead of the reverse, as has 
been commonly assumed, although he 
concludes that migration may be ob- 
scuring changes in indigenous fer- 
tility.-* 

It is with a similar approach that 
the data on farm-operator families 
presented here have been examined. 
Current differentials among economic 
classes of a group relatively homo- 
geneous (occupationally and geo- 
graphically) gave rise to questions as 
to how the differentials changed in 
sharply contrasting situations. 

‘ T. J. Woofter, Jr., “Trends in Rural and 
Urban Fertility Rates,” Rural Sociology, 
XIII, (March 1948), 3-9. 
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Special tabulations from the 1945 
Census of Agriculture Sample provide 
data by age and sex that permit com- 
putation of the conventional fertility 
ratios — number of children under 6 
years of age per 1,000 women aged 
20-44 — for the farm population in 
January 1945 classified by economic 
size of farm lived on.*"' As defined in 
the 1945 Census, the farm population 
included households of resident farm 
operators, landlords, relatives of 
operator, and hired workers living on 
farms, and households having other 
connections with the farm lived on but 
not other households living in rented 
dwellings on farms.® 

The classification of population into 
seven classes according to the ‘‘eco- 
nomic size*' of farm lived on repre- 
sents only an approximation to a 
classification by total family income, 
even for farm operator households. 
It should be recognized that in the 
four highest classes (Class 1 through 
Class IV) some farm operator families 
have income from nonagricultural 
sources and others do not. Also, all 

* This classification, develoj^d jointly by 
the Bureau of Ajcricultural Economics and 
the Bureau of the Census, is based on com- 
bined criteria of value of farm products 
sold or used by farm households in 1944 and 
the 1945 value of the farm land and build- 
inifs, and, in the case of the three lowest 
classes, information on off-farm work of 
the farm operator in 1944. Group VII con- 
tains some miscellaneous farms. For a more 

recise statement on the classification, see 

United States Censtis of Agriculture^ 19^5, 
Special Report, 19^5 Sample Cerisus of Ag- 
riculture, pp. 15-16. 

* This last class of households was in- 
cluded in the 1940 Population Census defi- 
nition of the farm population and is included 
in the definitions used in the current sur- 
veys and series of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


operators in Class V reported 100 days 
or more of work for pay or profit off 
the farm in 1944 and in many cases 
this may have increased the family's 
total income above that of families in 
higher farm income brackets. More- 
over, Class VII includes not only the 
lowest income group but also some 
miscellaneous farms. For these rea- 
sons some irregularities in relation- 
ships are to be expected. 

Comparisons of fertility ratios com- 
puted from the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture Sample with ratios from the 
1940 Population Census or from re- 
sults of current sample surveys sug- 
gest that there was considerable un- 
derenumeration of children under 5 
years of age in the former. It is likely 
that the underenumeration was great- 
er on the low income farms than on 
the high income farms since previous 
checks on underenumeration have 
shown that underenumeration is high- 
er in areas of low income."^ The fer- 
tility ratios presented for the lower 
income classes are probably biased 
downward because of differential un- 
derenumeration. However, one would 
expect the bias to be less in the case 
of the ratios restricted to the popula- 
tion in farm operator households (as 
shown in tables 3 and 4) than in the 
case of ratios for the total farm popu- 
lation (as shown in table 1), because 
the report on operator's households 
was probably more frequently given 

^ See 16th Census of the United States, 
Population, Differential Fertility 19 UO and 
1916^ Standardized FeMiUty Rates cmd 
Reproduction Rates, Wasnin^n, 1944, Ap- 
pendix A, “Completeness of Enumeration 
of Children Under 5 years old in the Cen- 
suses of 1940 and 1910,’’ pp. 32-33. 
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Table 1. Ratio of Children Under 6 Years of Age to 1,000 Women Aged 20-44 in 
THE Farm Population Classified bt Economic Size of Farm Lived on, United 
States, Major Geographic Divisions and States, January 1946/ 


Economic aise claw * 
All * V 


Area 

farms 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

(off- 

farm 

work) 

VI 

VII 

United States 

629 

630 

619 

616 

649 

636 

631 

607 

New England 

495 

486 

543 

508 

653 

514 

471 

416 

N. New England 

684 

697 

634 

600 

64i 

604 

512 

480 

S. New England 

396 

361 

443 

374 

436 

412 

403 

366 

Middle Atlantic 

560 

604 

689 

537 

549 

663 

562 

508 

New York 

566 

649 

625 

564 

568 

601 

552 

459 

New Jersey 

416 

503 

457 

389 

337 

454 

236 

436 

Pennsylvania 

561 

622 

603 

536 

567 

653 

593 

549 

East North Central 

589 

605 

623 

605 

576 

585 

474 

679 

Ohio 

546 

787 

677 

588 

488 

511 

410 

627 

Indiana 

693 

636 

645 

633 

647 

677 

495 

609 

Illinois 

544 

562 

567 

572 

486 

681 

424 

503 

Michigan 

628 

661 

673 

661 

592 

643 

525 

669 

Wisconsin 

655 

C20 

678 

652 

654 

689 

586 

655 

West North Central 

640 

662 

645 

654 

638 

596 

588 

602 

Minnesota 

734 

737 

804 

731 

719 

766 

721 

671 

Iowa 

663 

716 

649 

645 

715 

413 

620 

592 

Missoun 

589 

566 

622 

592 

585 

613 

581 

567 

North Dakota 

736 

819 

655 

734 

791 

768 

841 

967 

South Dakota 

669 

789 

659 

616 

688 

861 

673 

918 

Nebraska 

598 

603 

537 

634 

600 

670 

490 

613 

Kansas 

640 

541 

600 

581 

494 

464 

369 

523 

South Atlantic 

676 

666 

667 

667 

710 

685 

646 

642 

Delaware-Maryland 

545 

636 

569 

518 

621 

496 

394 

540 

Virginia 

654 

740 

646 

612 

660 

737 

611 

626 

West Virginia 

669 

602 

691 

746 

646 

720 

625 

655 

North Carolina 

684 

684 

791 

718 

705 

667 

608 

628 

South Carolina 

762 

688 

688 

680 

797 

706 

736 

765 

Georgia 

687 

687 

637 

678 

730 

621 

688 

622 

Florida 

606 

560 

763 

633 

593 

666 

632 

599 

East South Central 

677 

589 

5/3 

604 

677 

734 

684 

681 

Kentucky 

679 

591 

626 

538 

627 

846 

690 

734 

Tennessee 

614 

595 

677 

544 

692 

696 - 

608 

662 

Alabama 

704 

686 

538 

707 

721 

666 

726 

683 

Mississippi 

709 

461 

420 

787 

736 

710 

700 

641 

West South Central 

616 

652 

603 

582 

640 

696 

613 

616 

Arkansas 

635 

629 

571 

726 

661 

611 

566 

669 

Louisiana 

685 

778 

790 

711 

721 

712 

638 

594 

Oklahoma 

649 

676 

656 

673 

697 

637 

694 

628 

Texas 

667 

627 

549 

524 

661 

542 

607 

592 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Economic site class ® 


Area 

All 

farms 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

(off- 

farm 

work) 

VI 

VII 

Mountain 

656 

695 

646 

662 

664 

616 

614 

666 

Montana 

670 

599 

698 

660 

742 

671 

660 

669 

Idaho 

693 

711 

730 

692 

676 

546 

808 

729 

Wyoming 

593 

605 

416 

666 

693 

667 

646 

691 

Colorado 

603 

671 

568 

600 

631 

523 

542 

602 

New Mexico 

623 

765 

626 

586 

646 

666 

678 

693 

Arizona 

673 

809 

649 

737 

617 

666 

623 

687 

Utah 

747 

843 

864 

788 

702 

721 

730 

638 

Nevada 

663 

658 

602 

600 

788 

876 

698 

400 

Pacific 

531 

606 

540 

463 

623 

596 

534 

461 

Washington 

565 

620 

609 

496 

568 

601 

665 

668 

Oregon 

544 

677 

649 

614 

603 

667 

645 

488 

California 

608 

628 

493 

410 

603 

612 

387 

393 


‘ Ratios computed from unpublished tabulations of information obtained in the 
household section of the 1946 Census of Agriculture from the “master sample” and 
“large” farms. 

■ This classification, developed jointly by the BAE and the Census, is based on com- 
bined criteria of value of farm products sold or used by farm households in 1944 and 
the 1945 value of the farm land and buildings, and, in case of the three lowest classes, 
information on off-farm work of tha farm operator in 1944. Group VII contains some 
miscellaneous farms. For a more precise statement on the classification, see United 
States Census of Agricnlturet 1945, Special Report, 1945 Sample Census of Agriculture, 

pp. 16-16. 


by a member of the household than in 
the case of nonoperator households. 

The fertility ratios computed for 
seven economic classes of farms in 
each State gave a rather mixed 
picture, with some States showing a 
negative relationship of fertility with 
economic class, others showing a posi- 
tive relationship, ^nd a greater num- 
ber showing no clear-cut relationship, 
positive or negative (table 1). Ex- 
amination of the distribution of 
households by connection with the 
farm lived on revealed that the great 
majority of hired workers’ households 
were on the higher incoVne farms and 
that fertility ratios for the farm popu- 
lation living on these farms reflected 
a mixture of fertility of farm-opera- 


tor, farm-laborer, and other types of 
families. In Ohio, for example, 49.5 
percent of all households living on 
Class I farms (those with $20,000 or 
more value of products sold, traded or 
used by farm households in 1944, or 
with a lesser value of production if 
the current value of land and build- 
ings exceeded $70,000) were farm- 
laborer families, compared with less 
than 1 percent on the two lowest 
classes (table 2) . 

Even with this element of hetero- 
geneity keeping the fertility ratios of 
the farm population from reflecting 
solely fertility of farm operator fami- 
lies, certain geographic differences in 
the relationships were apparent from 
the ratios computed for the total farm 
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population. In the Southern States, a 
negative relationship of fertility and 
economic size of farm lived on was 
more common, while the tendency to 
a positive relationship was clearest 
m Ohio and New York and evident 
with some irregularities in other ur- 
banized Northern States. 

Because the positive relationship, 
which existed after the fertility ratios 
had been adjusted for the age compo- 
sition of women within the age range 
20-44 years, departed from the tradi- 
tionally observed inverse relationship 
of fertility and economic status, 
special tabulations were carried out 
for Ohio and New York, Fertility 
ratios were then computed for the 
population in households of farm 
o])erators who lived on the farms they 
operated (table 3) . In Ohio, the strong 
positive relationship still held, al- 
though in New York the relatively 
higher ratios for the two top classes 


were sharply lowered, showing that 
it was the high fertility of farm labor- 
er and other nonoperator families that 
had caused high ratios in the total 
population on these farms. 

The 19 15 Census of Agriculture was 
taken as of January 1945, a time dur- 
ing World War II when the maximum 
number of men were out of the civilian 
population and engaged in military 
service. In many cases this led to a 
young wife, whose husband was in 
the armed forces, living with her par- 
ents or parents-in-law, with the result 
that fertility ratios were affected by 
both primary and secondary families 
in the household. Also the presence of 
grandchildren living in the household 
without their mother affr-^ted the 
fertility ratios for the resident farm- 
operator population. Consequently ad- 
ditional tabulations were made to per- 
mit the computation of ratios of chil- 
dren of head of household under 5 


Table 2. Distribution of Occupied Dwellings on Farms by Connection with 
THE Farm, for Farms Classified by Economic Size Class, Ohio, January 1946.^ 


IlfUtive other 

i)f Hired and un- 

operutoi worker specified 



Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percen 

All classes 

100.0 

91.5 

1.6 

2.;j 

3.3 

1.3 

I 

100.0 

:i9.3 

2.4 

3.7 

49.5 

4.6 

11 

100.0 

69.6 

4.5 

8.5 

16.0 

2.4 

III 

100.0 

90.0 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

IV 

100.0 

95.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

.7 

V (off-farm work) 

100.0 

96.6 

.2 

.5 

' 1.4 

1.3 

VI 

100.0 

96.9 

.5 

1.9 

.5 

.2 

VII 

100.0 

96.6 

.6 

1.5 

.7 

.6 


* Data are from unpublished tabulations of information obtained in the household 
section of^he 1945 Census of Agriculture from a sample of the “master sample” farms 
and “large” farms. 

“ This classification, developed jointly by the BAE and the Census, is based on com- 
bined criteria of value of farm products sold or used by farm households in 1944 and 
the 1946 value of the farm land and buildings, and, in the case of the three lowest 
classes, information on off-farm work of the farm operator in 1944. Group VII contains 
some miscellaneous farms. For a more precise statement on the classification, see United 
States Census of Agriculture, 19U5, Special Report, 1915 Sample Census of Agriculture, 
pp. 16-16. 
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years of age to wives of head aged 
20-44 years and female heads aged 
20-44. These ratios are shown in the 
last two columns of table 3, unadjust- 
ed and adjusted for age composition of 
women in the child bearing ages. In 
Ohio, it is clear that the association of 
fertility with economic class is posi- 
tive for primary families in resident 
f arm-operator households. Each of the 


three highest classes has a ratio high- 
er than the average of 689 per 1,000 
for all classes and each of the four 
lowest classes has a lower ratio than 
the average. The results are based on 
a sample and differences between ad- 
jacent classes are in general not sig- 
nificant. Nevertheless, the excess of 
the ratio of 789 for the three top 
classes combined, over the ratio of 


Table :i. Comparisons of Ratios of Children Under 5 Years op Age Per 1,000 
Women Aged 20-44 in the Farm Population Classified by Economic Size op 
Farm Lived on, Ohio and New York, January 1946.^ 


Total farm population Farm oi>erator households 




Stand- 


Stand- 

Ratio of children of 



ardized 


dardizcd 

head under B to 1,000 

StHte and 

Kcfinomir 

Unad- 

for age 

Composi- 

Unad- 

for age 
Compcjsi- 

wives of head and 
female hf>ads 20-44 vears 

Sise 

justed 

tion of 

justed 

tion of 


Stand- 

Claaii » 


women 


women 

Unad- 

ardized 



20-44 years * 


20-44 years “ 

justed 

for aare • 

Ohio— all classes 

546 

546 

558 

558 

689 

689 

1 

787 

799 

707 

748 

865 

912 

11 

677 

689 

678 

645 

882 

828 

III 

588 

681 

622 

613 

761 

747 

IV 

488 

486 

508 

506 

623 

633 

V (off-farm work) 

511 

524 

542 

550 

618 

619 

VI 

410 

420 

421 

484 

636 

682 

VII 

527 

548 

522 

537 

630 

649 

New York — all classes 

566 

566 

689 

589 

686 

686 

I 

649 

637 

372 

331 

573 

589 

II 

625 

620 

567 

570 

736 

769 

III 

564 

551 

547 

535 

708 

674 

IV 

568 

573 

551 

556 

768 

813 

V (off-farm work) 

601 

620 

601 

618 

665 

666 

' VI 

652 

566 

542 

552 

786 

841 

VII 

459 

465 

449 

450 

537 

637 


^ RatioR computed from unpublished tabulations of information obtained in the house- 
hold section oT the 1945 Census of ARriculture from the “master sample” and “large” 
farms. 

* This classification, developed jointly by the BAE and the Census, is based on com- 
bined criteria of value of farm products sold or used by farm households in 1944 and the 
1945 value of the farm land and buildings, and, in the case of the three lowest classes, 
information on off-farm work of the farm operator in 1944. Group VII contains some 
miscellaneous farms. For a more precise statement on the classification, see United 
States Census of Agricultune, 19A5, Special Report^ 1915 Sample C ensue of Agriculture, 

pp. 16-16. 

* An indirect process of standardization was used with the age composition of all 
women in the 1945 farm population of the State as the standard, and the pattern of 
age-specific fertility ratios among B-year age groups of the rural-farm population of 
the United States in 1940 assumed to hold among the women on the farms of each 
economic 3»ze class in 1946. 
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624 for the four bottom classes com- 
bined, is 27 percent and this indication 
of the direction of the association is 
significant. In New York, the asso- 
ciation is not clear-cut and the ratio of 
709 for the top three classes exceeds 
that of 677 for the bottom four 
classes by a much smaller percentage. 

These ratios reflect birth rates 
from January 1, 1940 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. The latter half of the 
})eriod was one of extraordinary pros- 
perity for farmers in the United 
States. In Ohio, the average realized 
net income from farming operations 
(including government payments) per 
farm operator was 168 percent higher 
in 1944 than in 1939 on an unadjusted 
basis, or 95 percent higher when ad- 
justed for changes in prices farmers 
pay for commodities used for living. 
The question arose as to how this in- 
crease in income along with other fac- 
tors of a wartime situation might 
have affected the pattern of fertility 
differentials among farm-operator 
families within a State. 

Accordingly, ratios were computed 
that would approximate a measure of 
the fertility of these same families in 
the 1935-39 period, namely ratios of 
children aged 5-9 years to women aged 
25-49 years. Weaknesses in the mea- 
sures for the purpose at hand are 
clearly recognized. Two of the more 
important are that the underenumera- 
tion of children aged 5-9 years was 
probably much less in the 1945 Census 
of Agriculture than the underenu- 
meration of children under 5 years of 
age, and that the 1945 classification 
of family by income position in 1946 


may not be at all correct for the 1936- 
39 period. 

In both Ohio and New York, the 
higher income groups showed greater 
increases in fertility from depression 
to the prosperous war period than the 
loner income groups (table 4). With 
the three upper classes combined and 
rhe four lower classes combined the 
results can be briefly summarized as 
follows (recognizing that due to un- 
derenumeration of children under 5 
years of age, the comparison of “fer- 
tility” ratios for the two periods un- 
derstates the increase that actually 
took place) . In Ohio, the high-income 
group fertility ratio increased by 20 
percent, while the low-income group 
ratio increased by only 2 percent. In 
New York, the corresponding changes 
were an increase of 17 percent and a 
decrease of 2 percent. 

Clearly the upper income groups 
manifested a greater increase in fer- 
tility in response to changed condi- 
tions than did the low-income groups. 
Several factors may have operated to 
produce these differentials in res- 
ponse. 

(1) Because the upper income 
groups probably had better tech- 
niques at their command for con- 
trolling fertility during the depres- 
sion, there may 'have been more 
“postponed” births in this group 
which made for a sharper increase 
in fertility when times became 
good. 

(2) In the upper income groups, 
the husband may have been more 
frequently able to qualify for an 
agricultural deferment from Selec- 
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Table 4. Comparisons of Fertility Ratios Reflecting Married Fertility of 
Primary Family in 1936-39 and 1940-44, for Resident Farm Operator House- 
holds Classified by Economic Size of Farm Lived on, Ohio and New York, 
January 1945/ 


SUta and 

•oonomie aiae claaa * 

1986-89 
fartility 
ratio • 

1940-44 
fertility 
ratio * 

Chanae 1986-89 
to 

1940-44 

Ohio — all classes 

. 660 

689 

39 

I 

621 

866 

344 

11 

635 

882 

247 

III 

691 

761 

70 

IV 

609 

623 

14 

V (off-farm work) 

677 

618 

-69 

VI 

637 

636 

99 

VII 

660 

630 

-30 

New York — all classes 

628 

686 

68 

I 

367 

673 

216 

II 

620 

736 

116 

III 

691 

708 

117 

IV 

707 

768 

61 

V (off-farm work) 

704 

666 

-39 

VI 

646 

786 

140 

VII 

562 

637 

-26 


* Ratios computed from unpublished tabulations of information obtained in the house- 
hold section of the 1946 Census of Agnculture from the “master sample” and “large” 
farms. 

■ This classification, developed jointly by the BAE and the Census, is based on com- 
bined cntena of value of farm products sold or used by farm households in 1944 and the 
1945 value of the farm land and buildings, and, in the case of the three lowest classes, 
information on off-farm work of the farm operator in 1944. Group VII contains some 
miscellaneous farms. For a more precise statement on the classification, see United 
Stotee Centv* of Agriculture, 1945, Special Report, 1945 Sample Census of Agriculture, 

pp. 16-16. 

"Ratio of children of head of household aged 6 through 9 years to 1,000 wives of 
heads and female heads aged 26 through 49 years. 

"Ratio of children of head of hous^old under 6 years of age to 1,000 wives of 
heads and female heads aged 20 through 44 years. 


tive Service, when size of farm en- 
terprise was used as a basis for de- 
terminihg the 'Var units" required 
for such a deferment. This could 
have led to a greater frequency of 
periods of prolonged absences of 
husbands on the low-income farms 
and prevented as great a rise in 
births. , 

(3) Wartime prosperity may 
have led to relatively greater gains 
for high-income than for low-in- 
come farmers, thereby producing a 


greater positive effect on their 
rates. 

Data are not available to weigh the 
effect of each of these possible fac- 
tors, and it is possible that others not 
mentioned here may also have had 
effects. 

Propositions relevant to the general 
matter of fertility patterns and trends 
in the United States that are sug- 
gested by the data presented here, 
although not proven by them, are as 
follows : 
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(1) The customarily observed 
negative relation between fertility 
and economic status may be a rela- 
tionship characteristic of popula- 
tions in a transition stage from un- 
controlled fertility to controlled 
fertility; since it seems likely that 
a great majority of the families of 
the United States have gone a sub- 
stantial distance in making this 
transition, the negative relationship 
may be expected to diminish, and it 
is possible that when the transition 
is virtually complete for all fami- 
lies, a positive relationship between 
fertility and economic class may be 
far more common within occupa- 
tional groups. 

(2) With a greater proportion of 
the families controlling fertility, we 
may in the future expect much 
greater fluctuations of the birth 
rate than in the past, if we continue 


to have business cycles and wars, 
since a larger proportion of families 
will be able to postpone births, have 
these births at a later period, and 
even “borrow” births from the 
future if strong enough factors are 
operating to make families not want 
or want births during a given 
period. 

(3) Insofar as methods are con- 
cerned, the need is supported for 
population replacement measures 
based on periods longer than one 
year or even five years or on much 
more detail with respect to parity, 
age of marriage, etc. 

(4) Finally, these data illustrate 
the great need for more studies that 
probe into the psychological and 
economic factors which affect 
short-run fertility rates and the 
size of completed family desired. 



Mutirao or Mutual Aid’^ 


By J, V. Freitas Marcondes-f 
ABSTRACT 

Mutirao, a folk custom of mutual aid, is a highly developed institution in 
rural Brazil It serves as a convenient device for mobilizing the help of neigh- 
bors in consumating large tasks requiring speed. No cash wages are paid. 
However, the institution imposes on each beneficiary a moral obligation to 
reciprocate when called upon. The organizer of a mutirao is also expected 
to provide food, drinks and recreation during the day and evening of the work. 
The mutirao probably originated spontaneously and independently in many 
primitive societies. In modem and in some town communities the mutirao in- 
stitution has been used to provide community facilities which cannot be other- 
wise obtained: e.g., airports. For the most part, the work of the mutirao is 
confined to private forms and accomplishes such tasks as clearing land, culti- 
vating and harvesting large staple crops, building roads and houses, and re- 
pairing dams. 


Mutirao is a term used in Brazil to 
designate a group of workers, usual- 
ly in a rural area, called upon in an 
emergency by a neighbor to aid with- 
out remuneration in completing rap- 
idly a particular piece of work. When 
a farmer needs to make a road, clear 
brush, plant, cultivate, or harvest 
speedily but lacks sufficient help to 
carry out his tasks, he calls on the 
mutirdo to come to his assistance. 
Most of his neighbors respond to his 
call, thereby placing him under the 
obligation of reciprocating. The day 
almost always ends in a fiesta which 
strengthens a moral obligation be- 
tween the one who sought the cooper- 
ation and those who participated. The 
mutirdo is only one form of mutual 
aid, but if is one of the most highly 
developed and institutionalized mem- 
bers of that species. 

* The original study on which this article 
is based was prepared as h term paper in 
Professor T. Lynn Smith's Seminar in Rural 
Sociology at Vanderbilt University. The 
author gratefully acknowledges his many 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

t Vanderbilt University and the Univer- 
sity of Sfto Paulo. 


Consider one actual case of the 
many personally observed. In 1943, 
while the war was at it height, the 
heads of the United Nations appealed 
to the farmers to increase their acre- 
age. In the municipio of Sao Luiz do 
Paraitinga, located between the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and S&o Paulo, the 
two principal cities in Brazil, a 
modest farmer decided to plant a big 
acreage of corn, one five times larger 
than usual. In order to prepare the 
soil and plant the seeds, he resorted 
to the mutirao, and 24 neighbors 
came to help. Later when the corn was 
two feet high, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the entire field to be culti- 
vated quickly since the weeds were 
already beginning to choke the plants. 
This cultivation had to be completed 
within a week’s time or the farmer 
stood to loose a good share of the 
crop. This man lacked funds to pay 
for enough labor to cultivate his field, 
and even though he had had the 
money laborers were not available. 
Therefore he again organized a mu- 
tirdo, and 32 workers came to help 
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him. They worked from 8 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. without respite, but in a 
holiday spirit, singing, and drinking 
sugar cane rum or aguardente which 
was served several times during the 
day. At night they assembled on the 
terreiro (the clean, hard-packed plot 
of earth about the house) for the 
home was too small to accomodate all 
of them inside, and enjoyed them- 
selves with music, singing and danc- 
ing. Through the mutirdo this farmer 
saved his crop at the opportune mo- 
ment and later harvested a larger 
crop than ever before, thanks to this 
healthy practice of cooperation. 

The mvtirdo system has been in 
use in Brazil for a long time. Today 
it is restricted to those regions where 
agriculture has not been affected by 
the influence of the machine and of 
the concomitant commercialization. 
It may be said, however, that it re- 
mains strongest in small communities 
and districts where the amount of 
available labor depends upon the size 
of the family. In these regions there 
is a definite lack of hired workers, 
and even the wealthier planters pre- 
fer to lease parts of their estates, of- 
fering them to tenants who pay either 
one half, one third, or one fourth of 
the harvest as rent. It is these lessees, 
tenants or croppers, and the small 
proprietors who still maintain the 
traditional mutirdo. 

The mutirdo seems to be a univer- 
sal institution, as old as man, but it is 
still little known by scholars. There 
is even a lamentable confusion re- 
garding the basic concept itself. Many 
writers, including some sociologists, 


fail to make the necessary distinc- 
tions^ between cooperation in general 
and the cooperative movement based 
on Rochdale principles. Cooperation 
is a broad genus in the studies of 
social process, and it includes several 
spicies, types of mutual aid. Profes- 
sor T. Lynn Smith was the first so- 
ciologist to indicate that 

Among human beings, however 
cooperative activities range 
through all degrees from such 
rather unconscious spontaneous 
reactions as are exemplified in 
all the pioneering practices of 
neighboring and mutual aid to 
the calculated contractual form 
of united effort typified by the 
farmers* cooperation marketing 
associations, or credit unions. In 
primary groups unconscious mu- 
tual aid is widespread; but as 
social differentiation proceeds, 
mutual aid tends to be replaced 
by cooperative activities based 
more on deliberate conscious ef- 
forts. Finally, in highly differ- 
entiated and heterogeneous soci- 
eties such as industrialized 
states, organized governmental 
police powers evolve and en- 
force all sorts of activities for 
the public good. Ross has called 
this compulsory cooperation. 

Perhaps for purposes of anal- 
ysis, cooperative efforts may 
best be considered as being con- 
tracfual or nov -contractual. With 
competitive cooperation which 


* P. Krapotkin; Mutual Aid: A Factor in 
Evolution, (New York: McClure, Phillips 
&, Co., 1902) ; Margaret Mead, Cooperation 
and Competition Among Primitive Peoples 
(B. Quain’s article, pp. 240-280 is an ex- 
ception) (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1937). 

•T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946), 
pp. 479-480. 
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grows out of social differentia- 
tion and the development of im- 
personal relations, these varie- 
ties of cooperation include the 
principal modes of working to- 
gether in human society. 

The contractual type of cooperation 
is characterized by a juridically con- 
stituted organization, with specified 
obligations between the parties and 
other legal elements, including regu- 
lation on the part of the constituted 
powers. These types have little in- 
terest for our study, which is specif- 
ically in the non-contractual domain. 
One should indicate, however, that it 
is non-contractual merely from the 
juridical point of view, since the mu- 
tirdo, as we have seen in its defini- 
tion, also has a contractual aspect, al- 
though it is of a strictly moral order. 
We may add that cooperativism is an 
economic doctrine that embraces 
formal institutions, and cooperation 
is a sociological field where informal 
institutions exist, of which the mu- 
tirdo is a typical example. 

Although there are no regulations 
or juridical laws for the informal 
types of cooperation, and despite the 
-variability of the institution, there 
are four fundamental elements which 
characterize all types of mutirdo, 
namely: 1) the necessity of executing 
a task rapidly ; 2) the collaboration of 
neighbors, almost everyone appearing 
at the appointed hour, in response to 
a call from the one n^ding help; 3) 
the moral obligation of reciprocating 
at the first opportunity, a tacit spon- 
taneous contract consecrated by the 
mores; 4) and, finally, the important 


recreational function, which is pro- 
moted enthusiastically by the organ- 
izer of the mutirdo to the extent of 
his economic means. This consists of 
furnishing the common meals; al- 
most always providing melhoradas: 
supplying a generous supply of agv- 
ardente; and making provisions for 
singing, dancing, and deaofios which 
last until morning. 

Usually the day chosen for the mv- 
firdo is a Saturday or the day before 
a holiday so that everyone can rest 
the following day. At these gather- 
ings there appear, generally, all the 
members of the family, including the 
wife and children, for whom there is 
work also, either in the preparation of 
the meals, or in serving them, for 
lunch and afternoon coffee are served 
where the men are working in order 
to save time. 

Names and Designations 

The names and designations de- 
scribing this mutual type of organi- 
zation vary greatly. In Brazil they 
differ from region to region, and 
often within the same state they have 
various names. There are more pro- 
found differences between different 
countries. However, notwithstanding 
the variety of the terminology, the 
institution is always the same. A Bra- 
zilian scholar'^ has published a short 
geographical terminology to which we 
shall add other terms catalogued by 
us, taken from various states of Bra- 
zil and from foreign countries. 

* Helio Galvao, Boleitm Geogrdfico (Rio 
de Janeiro: Institute Brasileiro de Geogri- 
fia e Estatfstica 1945, N. 29,), pp. 723-781. 
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1. Brazil 

Amazonas: Aiuri, Ajuri, Ajuri- 
caba, Mutirum, Potiron, Potirum, 
Putirum, Puxirum. 

Para: Mutirao, Mutirom, Muti- 
rum, Putirao, Potirom, Potirum; 
Maranhao : Estalada, Mutirao 

Putirao ; 

Piaui: Adjutdrio; 

Ceara: Adjunto, Adjuntdrio, 

Rio Grande do Norte: Adjunto, 
Adjuntdrio, Adjuda, Arrelia, Fax- 
ina ; 

Paraiba: Arrelia, Bandeira, 
Batalhao ; 

Pernambuco : Adjunto, Corte, 

• Pega-do-Boi ; 

Alagoas: Adjunto; 

Sergipe : Adjunto, Adjuntdrio, 
Batalhao ; 

Bahia: Adjuntorio, Batalhao, Boi- 
de-Cova ; 

Espirito Santo: Mutirao, Puti- 
rao; 

Rio de Janeiro: Mutirao, Putirao; 
Sao Paulo: Ajuda, Muchirao, 
Mutirao, Puchirao, Putirao, Puti- 
rao; 

Parand : Muchirao, Mutirao, 

Puchirao, Putirao; 

Santa Catarina : Muchirao, Muti- 
rao; 

Rio Grande do Sul: Adjutdrio, 
Puxirum ; 

Mato Grosso: Mutirao, Trai^ao; 
Minas Gerais: Batalhao, Muti- 
rao, Muxirao; 

Golds : Mutirao, Suta. 

2. Portugal 
Beira: Carreto; 

Minho: Bessada, Esfolhada. 

3. France : Filouas 

4. French Guiana : Mauri 

5. Dutch Guiana : Kweki 

6. Haiti : Combite 

7. Cuba : Junta, Cobija, Guateque 

8. Dominican Republic : Timoum 

9. Canada : Corv^ 

10. United States: Threshing Ring, 
Quilting Party, Husking Bee, 
House Raising. 


The most complete study of the 
analysis of the synonymy enumerated 
above with which I am familiar is 
that of Plinio Airosa,* Professor of 
Tupi Guarani in the College of Phi- 
losophy, Sciences and Letters, of the 
University of Sao Paulo. This special- 
ist organized the foregoing terms 
into three large groups; in the first 
are included all the words which be- 
gin with the letter “p*' ; in the second 
group those which begin with “m”; 
and in the third group, the remaining 
words, as follows : 


1st. group 

2nd group 

3rd group 

Puxirom 

Muxirom 

Ajuricaba 

Puxirao 

Muxirao 

Ajuri 

Putirom 

Mutirom 

Ajutdrio 

Putirao 

Mutirao 

A t^jutdrio 

Puchirao 

Muchirao 

Adjunto 

Pichurum 

Michurum 

Batalhao 

Puxirum 

Muxirum 

Banderia 

Putirum 

Mutirum 


Potirum 

Motirum 


Potirom 

Motirom 



After a minute study of the words 
of these three groups, Airosa reduced 
them to two groups and finally to one 
single group, since all the words list- 
ed are but corruptions of Tupi-Gttar- 
ani and dialectal compounds used by 
Indians and later by the people of the 
country. The linguistic transforma- 
tions constitute a well-known social 
fact. However all the corruptions and 
terms cited and synonyms of mutirao 
studied to date, ultimately in the last 
analysis mean : “work together,” 
“united,” “to help in clearing, fishing 
and hunting.” 

‘Plinio Airosa, Tirmos Tupi» no Portn- 
guis do Braoil (Sao Paulo: Reidsta Grafica 
dos Tribunals, 1937), pp 175-183, 
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Sources of Mutirao 

There are some that defend the 
Indian origin, claiming that the mu- 
tirdo is in Brazil a culture complex 
inherited from the Indians/* Promi- 
nent writers such as Caio Prado 
Junior, and Herbert Baldus are of 
this school. The strongest argument 
they present is that before the dis- 
covery of Brazil, in 1500, the Indians 
already practised the most varied 
types of mutual aid. Many of them 
base themselves in names and desig- 
nations still in existence, to explain 
the origin of this institution. 

Many of the early chroniclers sup- 
port this point of view. Some of them. 
Father Femfio Cardim for example, 
refer to the white man's exploitation 
of “the art and manners of the In- 
dians," in exchange for wine, obtain- 
ing their cooperation in the work 
cultivation.* Friar Ives d’Evreux, 
cited by Helio Galvao,’ gives indica- 
tion that he had knowledge of the 
mutirao among the Tupinambas in 
the State of Maranhao. 

Other analysts, however, among 
them the distinguished anthropolo- 
gist Arthur Ramos,* the greatest au- 
"thority of the Afro-Negro studies in 
Brazil, maintain that the mutirao is 
of the African origin. Carefully 
weighing the cultural aspects of this 

■ J. Figueiredo Filho, “Mutirao, ‘Adjunto’ 
Nordestino. Ori^em Amerindia/* Sul Ameri- 
ea, Rio de Janeiro, N. 91, December, 1942, 

pp. 26-28. 

• Padre Femao Cardim,« Tratados da Trr- 
ra e Gente do Brasil (Sao Paulo: Cia. Edi- 
tora Nacional, 1939), p. 162. 

’ Op. cit., p. 729. 

* Arthur Ramos, As Cvlturas Negros no 
Novo Mundo (Rio de Janeiro* Ci'dlizac&o 
Brasileira, 1937), p. 209 (notes 264 and 
369). 


institution in Brazil, Ramos finds 
distinct traces of mutual aid, especial- 
ly in certain recreational aspects, 
among the primitives Negroes of 
other countries. The survivals that 
still remain and have not undergone 
total acculturation attest to the valid- 
ity of this belief. 

Writers of distinction in other 
countries, such as the Herskovits, in 
their study of the Island of Trinidad,® 
defend the thesis of African origin. 
These writers show that the systems 
of cooperation in Brazil are paralleled 
by the Cavap of Trinidad, the Ti- 
mouti of Haiti, and the Kweki of 
Dutch Guiana. They give sufficient 
proof of the spirit of cooperation 
among the Negroes. 

There are still others who claim 
the mutirao in Brazil is of Portuguese 
origin, because the institution is wide- 
ly used in Portugal. It is of course 
true that Portuguese literature is rich 
in studies of mutual aid. To illustrate 
we may point out the novelist Julio 
Diniz’® who in an excellent chapter 
analyses the fiesta of the esfolhada, 
the Portuguese term given above as 
synonymous with mutirao. But this 
does not prove that the institution 
originated in the Iberian Penninsula. 

Our own point of view is opposed 
to any theory which allows for only 
one single origin of the mutirao. We 
are opposed to the “mania of mono- 
genesis." Mutual aid is a social phe- 
nomenon among the more primitive 

•J Melville Her^kovit«< and Prances S 
Herskovits, Trinidad Village (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 62 and 290. 

"Julio Diniz, Ae Puvilae do Senhor 
Reitor (Rio de Janeiro Dois Mundos Edi- 
tora Ltda, 1943). 
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peoples all over the earth. Even 
among the irrational there is a group 
tendency, a protective element, as 
pointed by Kropotkin. Man in time 
of need always requests the help of 
his fellows. In the societies where 
primary groups prevail cooperation 
always have a spontaneous aspect, but 
as civilization enters and social dif- 
ferention proceeds, cooperation grad- 
ually assumes a more conscious 
character. However, even in the super 
civilized societies there is some resi- 
dual of mutual aid but it exhibits a 
contractual and formal aspect. That 
is why the mufirdo is rarely encoun- 
tered in an urban center. 

From the above discussion we con- 
clude that the mutirdo in Brazil 
should not be explained merely in 
terms of Indian, African, or Portu- 
guese culture. Rather it resembles an 
amalgam of all the ethnological-cul- 
tural factors that entered the national 
territory, taking on different colora- 
tions in the various sections of the 
country. In the South, even Germanic 
elements have now been incorporated 
in the mutual aid institutions, as has 
been described by Emilio Willems.” 

Some Types of the Mutirao 

The mutirdo is practiced for various 
purposes. The types best known in the 
rural Brazilian areas, and sometimes 
in small urban centers, are those or- 
ganized* for the following purposes: 

1. The Felling of Trees — The mw- 
tirdo for the derruhadas of forests is 

"A Aculturagdo doe Alemaes no Brazil 
(Sao Paulo: Cia. Editora Nacional, 1946), 
Chap. XI. 


practiced in pioneer zones. The labor- 
ers assemble, bring axes, swinging 
blades, hoes, ropes; and by the end 
of the day a large expanse of forest 
has disappeared to give space for the 
planting ot crops. It still continues to 
be practiced in the states of Parand, 
Sao Paulo, Mato Grosso, Minas Ger- 
ais and Goias.*- 

2. Clearing of brush — Annually 
mutiroes are held in places already 
used for crops. To clear brush is dis- 
tinguished from the cutting of trees 
since the work is light and axes are 
not necessary. The laborers depend 
upon swinging blades (bill hooks, or 
ditch blades) and hoes. The clearing 
of brush ends almost always with a 
big fire at nightfall. This type is 
found in all parts of Brazil and has a 
great variety of names. 

3. Preparation of the soil — After 
the trees and brush have been filled 
and fired, comes the preparation of 
the soil. In some cases holes must be 
opened ; in others, large beds must be 
thrown up. Almost always they pre- 
pare the soil and do the sowing in a 
single day so that the crop will grow 
uniformly. The mutirdo is employed 
for types of work throughout almost 
all of Brazil, — in all places where ag- 
ricultural machinery has not yet ap- 
peared and where the manual work 
is difficult. 

4. Cultivation — This type of mu- 
tirdo is principally in the weeding of 

”In describing: briefly the various types, 
we omit the recreational aspects, but in each 
of them, after the work, or sometimes dur- 
ing the work, the participants enjoy them- 
selves in dances. The jongo, the eaterita, 
mogamhique, the cona verde, and the deaa- 
fio8 are the most popular of these. 
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corn, beans, rice, and tobacco in South 
Brazil ; and in the North, in the culti- 
vation of cocoa and cotton. Ssmony- 
mous terms are batalha and batal- 
h&o, cited by Helio Galv&o, practiced 
in the state of Paraiba, in the muni- 
cipio of Princesa Isabel : 

The farmers in a locality, or 
neighbors, assemble on prear- 
ranged days for a batalha in the 
fields of one of them. They will 
next plant the crop of a third, a 
fourth, a fifth and thus help 
each other as is necessary. Those 
batalhdes are organized to cope 
with emergencies on a farm 
where weeds are so profuse as to 
choke the plants. 

6. Harvesting — There are many 
products that cannot remain long in 
the field because the rain, sun and 
dew will damage them. To handle 
these expeditiously the mutirdo is or- 
ganized, the laborers sometimes 
bringing horses and oxen to help in 
transporting the harvest. Beans are 
often harvested in the morning, 
spread on terreiros in the center of 
the field, and then threshed and sack- 
ed in the /ifternoon. When the mu- 
tirdo is over the beans are ready for 
storage in the patoL Some of these 
very beans are served the laborers at 
the dinner where reigns a great holi- 
day spirit with music and dancing. 

6. Clearing of pastures — On the 
cattle ranches of S&o Paulo and Minas 
Gerais many mutiroes are organized 
during the winter. Th^ laborers are 
divided into two groups; one group 
working in front with scythes to clear 
the brush, and the other coming be- 
hind with hoes to chop out noxious 


and useless plants. Generally among 
the workers there are singers to en- 
liven the task. 

7. Road Work — This type of mu- 
tirdo is practiced in all parts of Bra- 
zil. It is not always carried out by 
mutual aid, but frequently the coun- 
try people decide to pool their efforts 
in order to repair their own roads. 
This is generally an annual affair. 

In the municlpio of Sao Luiz do 
Paraitinga I observed a mutirdo 
where a farmer with the help of 
sixty people, divided into three 
groups, constructed a new road to 
connect his farm with the road in the 
neighboring municlpio of Natividade. 
The first group went in front felling 
the trees and underbrush with axes 
and scythes; the second, with mat- 
tocks and hoes, prepared the road 
bed; and the third made the ditches, 
built two small bridges, and did the 
final grading. By the end of the day 
two miles of new road had been built 
Today it is used by all the people who 
live in the area, because the new route 
is shorter than the old. 

This mutirdo was the most festive 
of all that I have witnessed. Early in 
the morning the guests began arriv- 
ing at the farm house, where coffee 
with milk and boldo were served. 
They began the work in good spirits 
commencing immediately to sing. Al- 
most everyone improvised verses. All 
of the verses had as a theme the farm- 
er, the road they were making, or 
“our scribe” (The latter referred to 
the author of this article, a stranger 
to them, who had been invited to take 
notes, pictures, and observe the mu- 
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tirdo). Among the verses used is the 
following : 

Vou cantar mais outro verso, 

Ai, ai, morena, eu vou cantar 

Vou agora dar um viva 

Pr’a os companheiros despertar. 

To which another singer answered : 

Ai, ai, agora pr'o patrao, 

Ai, ai, morena eu vou cantar 
Outro verso pr’as cozine hiras 
Antes da hora de almogar. 

Eu vou carpir pr’o patrao 
Ai, ai, com a companhia inteira 
Vamos fazer bonita estrada 
.Pr’a passar moga solteira. 

A little later a third one sang and his 
mates answered loudly, with plenty 
of enthusiasm: 

Um viva 
Pr’o patrao 
e outro 

pr’o nosso escrivao. 

And thus they worked all day long. 
At night, the dancing lasted until 

“ The following translation is literal and 
does not adequately express the idea of the 
tteHanejo. The verses sang in the caipira 
dialect have another flavor and meaning. 
This is the second translation since the 
materials first went from the dialect to 
Portuguese and then from Portuguese to 
English : 

I shall sing another verse 
Ai, ai, my brunette, I shall sing 
I shall give a hurrah 
To wake up my friends. 

Ai, ai, now for the farmer 
Ai, ai, by brunette, I shall sing 
Another verse for the cooks 
Before lunch time. 

1 shall cut the grass for the farmer 
Ai, ai, with the entire company 
We shall build a beautiful roao 
For a maiden to march along. 

A hurrah 
for the farmer 
and another 
for our writer. 


dawn, with great enthusiasm both 
inside the house and on the terreiro, 
where the desafios took place. 

8. Construction of houses — In all 
the states of Brazil, under a great 
varioty of names, is found the mu- 
tirdo for building houses. The coop- 
erators build the houses of taipa 
(wattle and daub) or more commonly 
of the pdu a pique or palisade walls. 
By the end of the day the house is 
finished. We observed a mutirdo of 
this type in northern ParanA. Twenty 
men began work early in the morn- 
ing, and at night the house was com- 
plete. 

9. Building or reparivg dams — 
The mv tirdo for this purpose is prac- 
ticed frequently in the north because 
of the long droughts, where the build- 
ing of dams is necessary. The mutirdo 
for reparing of dams are very com- 
mon and are almost always regarded 
as urgent. 

10. Manufacture and repair of nets 
by fishermen — In the municipio of 
Ubatuba, on the coast of the State of 
Sao Paulo there is a manufacturer of 
nets who, when he is swamped with 
orders for new fishing equipment or 
requests for repairs, asks for the help 
of fishermen friends. In a single day 
they catch up on the work. In the 
north of Brazil the fishermen also get 
together to repair the fishing tackle. 

11. Tench fishing — This variety is 
very much in vogue in the cities along 
the coast, like Ubatuba, Caraguata- 
tuba, Itanhaen, and so on. The fisher- 
men get together at the proper sea- 
son and leave in the morning in doz- 
ens of canoes with their nets and 
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other apparatus. At sunset, under the 
curious eyes of their fellow townsmen 
who observe the last tasks, they col- 
lect their catch, sell part of it and 
divide the rest. The money resulting 
from the sale of the fish belongs 
either to the organizer of the mutirdo 
or is distributed among the ones that 
took part. 

12. SheUing com — The mutirdo is 
much employed for this type of work 
in almost all of Brazil. It is also 
known in Portugal, under the name of 
esfolhada. During the threshing, 
there is music, songs and the telling 
of jokes. At night comes the dance. 
We have observed this type in the 
municipios of Bragan^a, Cunha, Re- 
den^o, and Sao Luiz do Paraitinga 
all in Sao Paulo. The workers some- 
times shell a dozen sacks of corn per 
day. 

13. Preparation of tobacco — The 
mutirdo for this purpose requires a 
large number of persons who work 
only a few hours, generally in the 
evening or at night. This type of work 
if long continued produces headaches. 
It is widely 4ised in the state of Bahia. 

14. Transportation of timber — 
When large trees have been felled 
in places to which accessibility is dif- 
ficult, a mutirdo is organized to trans- 
port the logs to more accessible loca- 
tions. Sometimes the guests bring 
animals, principally if large logs 
must be moved. In Portugal this type 
of mutual aid is called carreto, 

15. Manufacture of hammocks — 
In Ceara and other parts of Brazil 
the hammock is in general use, people 
preferring it to an ordinary bed. This 


accounts for the highly specialized 
manufacture of hammocks in the 
north. This industry is still a domestic 
one and the artisans are mostly 
women. When a worker receives a 
large order or when the orders have 
accumulated, she organizes the mu^ 
tirdo. Most of the participants are 
women, and it is said they work hard 
although they talk too much. 

All the cases previously described 
have been private enterprises; but 
there are others of an official nature. 
Such mutiroes are organized and di- 
rected by persons occupying official 
positions. For example, one was used 
in 1936 by the Federal governor of 
the Territorio of Acre for the con- 
struction of an airfield. Lacking suf- 
ficent funds to build the field, this 
official organized a huge mutirdo. 
More than a hundred persons came, 
including all the local officials. In a 
few days airplanes were able to land 
at one more point of national terri- 
tory. 

Another official enterprise of this 
type, about which we have at our dis- 
posal a wealth of documentary ma- 
terial, was carried out in the munid- 
pio of Senador Firmino, in the state 
of Minas Gerais, under the sponsor- 
ship of the prefect. Professor Cicero 
Torres Galdino. In a letter to us dated 
September 2, 1946, this official indi- 
cates that ever since it was very 
young the municipio had only a small 
income and urgently needed public 
services. Then he adds: 

Without other means to practice 

the proper function, I happened 

to remember the mutual system. 
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and the only solution was the 
mutirdOf all together. 

Six years ago 1 organized the 
first mntirdo and with that one 
and others were built 110 kilome- 
ters of road ; three grammar 
schools ; several big bridges ; and 
countless little ones. In addition 
swamps and marshes were drain- 
ed, new streets laid out and old 
ones levelled. 

In another letter dated Septem- 
ber 21st, 1946, the same official tells 
of 56 mutiroeSf for various purposes, 
which took place between September 
7, 1940, and August 5, 1944. In the 
mntirdo of May 1, 1941, 964 workers 
took part (this is the largest of all 
mutiroes carried out in Brazil and 
perhaps in all areas where the social 
process of mutual help is known). 
That day, under great pressure, 3,645 
meters of roads were built over moun- 
tainous terrain and crossing the high- 
est point of the mvnicipio, at an al- 
titude of 1,005 meters. The road that 
connects Senador Firmino and Braz 
Pi res is estimated by an engineer to 
be worth 500,000,00 cruzeiros ($25,- 
000) and was completely built by ww- 
Hroes without cost to the municipio. 

With the help of the local news- 
paper — “0 Firminense” — and by 
means of manifestos the prefect con- 
ducted a truly educational campaign, 
in collaboration with the parish 
priest who urged the people to coop- 
erate wholeheartedly. (Almost all the 
mutiroes began with a Mass and a 
sermon delivered by the priest). All 
the local population collaborated, in- 
cluding the women who prepared the 
meals for the workers. 


The prefect did not overlook the 
children and, on November 16, 1940, 
ordered the distribution of a mani- 
festo, which we present in transla- 
tion: 

To tiie children of Senador Fir- 
mino: 

I would be committing a mis- 
take, considering the orientation 
I gave to the road construction of 
Senador Firmino-Braz Pires, if 
I did not ask as I do now, for the 
help of the children of this town. 

All the social classes, all the 
citizens, the young people of both 
sexes, everyone in general, have 
lent their valuable assistance to 
the great work that is now under 
construction. 

Only the children are missing. 
To them I myself appeal asking 
for the help of their vigorous 
little arms and their growing 
generosity, to come to work in 
a special mutirdo of their own. 

Children of all ages and both 
sexes, came to rejoice in a day of 
work, enrolling your name along 
with your parents in the present 
unforgetable task. In the future, 
your descendants will know of 
your youthful example in striv- 
ing for the greatness of the 
nation. 

Instructions 

Day of the mutirdo : November 
30, 1940, work beginning at 10 
o’clock. 

The children will provide 
themselves with hoes and mat- 
tocks of any kind; they will as- 
semble in the Getulio Vargas 
Square and from there, they will 
go in joyfull procession to the 
road, with the prefect and other 
I)er8ons who would like to attend 
the parade. 

The girls will ask their jia- 
rents for help in obtaining pro- 
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visions for the meals. The food 
secured will be delivered at our 
residence, thereby permitting the 
distribution of lunch before 12 
A.M. on the day of the mvtiran. 

I ask the families, schools, pri- 
vate houses of instruction, and 
people in general, to set an ex- 
ample in this event, stimulating 
the children in the duty that 
everybody must perform to in- 
crease the prosperity of the 
fatherlamd. 

As we see, the initiative of the 
prefect demonstrates eloquently what 
can be done with the help of the 
mutual aid. This type of solidarity 


was so widespread that very rarely 
was there a Saturday when mutirdo 
was not resorted to and as result, a 
higher degree of prosperity was evi- 
dent in the section. Suffice it to say 
that the municipal’s revenues were 
increased five fold. 

In conclusion, we can say that be- 
sides the practical aspect that mutual 
aid represents in itself in a very valu- 
able way, there is still the social as- 
pect that is incommensurable. Many 
marriages are arranged on such oc- 
casions. 

“Dm do Municipio,” O Firmivense, Jan. 
1 . 1946 . 


A Contrast In The Rural Social Orgranization Of Rabun 
County, Georgia and Franklin County, Washington 

By Robert E. Galloway^ 

ABSTRACT 

A comparative analysis of a typical county in the Northwestern Wheat- 
fallow sub-rc|2:ion tjf the Wheat Belt with one in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain sub-reffion of the General and Self-sufficing Type Farming Region, 
show that there are great and sif^nificant differences in the structure of their 
respective rural social organization. These differences tend to be associated 
with differences in the type farming, the ecology, characteristics of the people, 
and in the traditions of the people. 

The purpose of this paper is to con- 
trast the ’rural social organization in 
two far-separated counties. Rabun 
County is in the northeastern section 
of Georgia, part of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountain sub-region of the 
General and Self-sufficing Type-of- 
Farming Region. The whole region 
extends from Maine southwestward 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


along the Appalachian Mountains, 
fanning out into Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georgia, and including the Ozark 
Mountain area of Arkansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Franklin County in 
southeastern Washington at the fork 
of the Snake and Columbia Rivers, 
belongs to the Northwestern Wheat- 
fallow sub-region of the Wheat Belt 
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whicn extends through the Great 
Plains, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. 

General Characteristics 

Rabun County has certain of the 
basic characteristics of its Region: a 
mountainous terrain with narrow val- 
leys along creeks and rivers, a high 
ratio of population to natural re- 
sources, generally low standards of 
living, and a simple unmechanized 
type of farming directed towards sub- 
sistence. 

In contrast, P'ranklin County has 
certain of the basic characteristics of 
its very different Region : rolling 
plains, a semi-arid climate, high 
standards of living, extensive me- 
chaiiization, high value of farms, farm 
implements and machinery, high 
gross income, low ratio of population 
to natural resources, and a farm econ- 
omy based upon wheat. 

The characteristics of the physical 
environment, the population, and the 
agricultural economy have definitely 
conditioned the type and pattern of 
the rural social organization and the 
extent of participation in group activ- 
ities in each county. An examination 
of comparable data for the counties 
(Table 1) suggests that the rural so- 
cial organization is greatly influenced 
by : differences in topography, soil re- 
sources, climate, population character- 
istics, history and background of the 
people, si 2 ;e of farm, degree of me- 
chanization, average gross income, 
and type of farming. 

Contrast in the Physical Environment 

The mountainous terrain in Rabun 
County has been the most influential 


factor determining the settlement 
pattern and the ways in which the 
people of the county live. Settlement 
was restricted to the many narrow 
isolated valleys along the creeks 
where cultivable soils were to be 
found. The terrain made the building 
of roads difficult and expensive there- 
by retarding contacts of the valley 
settlements with the outside. Isolation 
of these groups greatly impeded com- 
munity and county-wide organization 
and participation. At the same time 
the homogeneity of these isolated 
neighborhoods has been strengthened 
by intermarriage which has built up 
blood relationships that have consid- 
erable significance. 

The topography, soils and climate 
of Franklin County have all been im- 
portant factors influencing the settle- 
ment pattern and the type of rural 
social organization found in the coun- 
ty. A topography, consisting of a des- 
ert plain to rolling uplands, encourag- 
ed a scattered open-country settle- 
ment pattern which depends upon the 
town for economic, religious, educa- 
tional, recreational, cultural and most 
social services and activities. The soils 
and semi- arid climate limit the land 
that can be cultivated without irriga- 
tion to 68.7 percent of the area of the 
county. They ’ nd themselves to ex- 
tensive wl and livestock opera- 
tions on fai ms .nat average over 1,800 
acres with farmsteads that are from 1 
to 10 miles apart. 

Contrast in the Characteristics of the 
Population 

The settlement of Rabun County 
was started in the 1780*s by Revolu- 
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tionary War veterans who were given 
grants of land for their service to the 
Nation. The early settlers were pre- 
dominantly descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish who had previously lived in 


Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. They were freedom loving 
yeoman farmers who wanted land and 
homes of their own and were willing 
to brave the wilderness and Indians 


Table 1. Comparable Data for Rabun and Franklin Counties 

1945. 

THE PHYSICAL F.NVIHONMPNT Rabun Cnuntj Franklin Countv 


Total Land Area (Square miles) 

369 

1,262 

Elevation (feet) 

3,000-4,600 

300-1,200 

Average Annual Rainfall (inehcs) 

70.96 

9.96 

The Population Characteristics — 1940 

Total Population 

7,890 

6,309 

Urban (Per cent) 

0 

62.0 

Rural Non-farm (Per cent) 

33.3 

12.9 

Rural Farm (Per cent) 

66.7 

25.1 

Population Density (persons per sq. mile) 

21.4 

06.1 

Fertility Rate 

Piis«)ns under 20 per 100 Person.s of Productive 

661 

338 

A«e (20-04 years of ane) (Number) 

93.8 

49.3 

Ltvel of Livinpr Index 

72. 

126. 

Median Sim* of Family (Number) 

4.1 

3.6 

The Agricultural Economy— 194B 

Land in Farms (acres) 

52,320 

664,667 

Per cent of Total Land Area 

22.2 

68.7 

Cropland (acres) 

18,663 

272,486 

Per cent of Cropland on Farms 

36.4 

49.1 

Average Size of Cropland per Farm (acres) 

18.7 

1001. 

Averaue Ciopland per Farm Person (acres) 

4.6 

244.6 

Average Size of Farm (acres) 

65.4 

1,846 

Number of Farms 

944 

300 

Trend in Size of Farms 

1860-1945 (decreased) 

-893.8% 



1910 1945 (increased) ‘ 

— 

-f 195.3% 

Trend in Number of Farms 

1860-1945 (increased) 

-f291.3% 



1910-1945 (decreased) ^ 

-61.6% 

Ptr cent of Farms over 1,000 Acres in Size 

0.1 

41.3 

Major Oop 

Com 

Wheat 

Vegetable. Acreage ( acres ) 

496 

118 

Faims having Tractors (percent) 

2.8 

64.7 = 

Average Gross Farm Income (dollars) 

Value of Farm Produce used by Farm 

770.72 

15,026.90 

Household, pe»‘ Member (dollars) 

Value of Farm, (land & buildings per farm) 

110.43 

82.42 

(dollars) 

Value of Implements and*Machmcry per Farm 

2,284.00 

33,427.00 

(dollars) 

159.00 

6,766.00 

Tenancy (per cent) 

26.8 

16.7 

Persons Employed in Agriculture (Per cent) 

‘ Homesteading period to last availabk census. 

^ Each wheat farm in Fianklin County has at least 

54.4 

24.5 

one “caterpillar” 

tractor. 
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and to make the necessary sacrifices 
to secure them. The settlement of the 
county has been by homogeneous 
groups who have maintained most of 
their folkways and cultures down 
through the years. At no time has 
there been any appreciable number 
of foreign-born persons or Negroes in 
the population. 

The population of the county has al- 
ways been rural without an urban 
place of 2,500 or more persons. The 
first census in 1820 showed a popula- 
tion of 524 persons for the county. 
There have been three waves of mi- 
gration into the county ; between 
1820-1830, 1870-1880 and 1930-1940. 
There have also been two periods of 
H‘latively large out-migration between 
1900-1910 and 1940-1945. The popula- 
t ion of the county has never been very 
large— 7,890 persons in 1945. The rate 
of natural increase has been high due 
to a high birth rate and a relatively 
small out-migration. Not only does the 
l)opulation constantly press upon its 
natural resources but the adult popu- 
lation is forced to support an unusuai- 
Iv large number of young people. ' 

The county is not only entirely 
rural but its population is 66.7 percent 
rural farm. The rural farm population 
of Rabun County ranks low according 
to the “Level of Living Index“ - with 
a score of 72 in 1940, compared with a 
score of 72 for the State and 100 for 


‘ In Rabun County there were 911.8 persons 
^ndei 20 years of age per ICO persons of 
productive age, (20-64 years) in 1940 com- 
pared to 49.3 persons in Franklin County. 

Hagood, Margaret Jarman, Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
States, USDA, BAE, October 1943. 


the Nation. Housing is generally poor 
and over-crowded. Modern conven- 
iences are missing in most of the farm 
homes. In 1940, according to the Cen- 
sus, 78.9 percent of the farm dwel- 
lings were without running water, 12.5 
percent were without either inside or 
outside toilets, 64.8 percent did not 
have radios, 81.4 percent were without 
electricity, 90.7 percent were without 
mechanical refrigeration, and 94.8 
percent did not have telephones 
(Table 2). The people of Rabun Coun- 
ty stand in a world of modern con- 
veniences as a pioneer society in terms 
of levels of living. 

Rabun County is an example of the 
r>urvival of a primary society in this 
country with its traditions, folkways, 
mores, characteristic mode Ox speech, 
superstitions, and theological beliefs 
tha^ have changed little through the 
years. 

The settlement of Franklin County 
came approximately a century after 
that of Rabun County. It was inti- 
mately related to the coming of the 
railroads. The first permanent settle- 
ment at the terminus of the Walla 
Walla branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was begun in 1871. The 
pioneers were mostly railroad workers 
who settled in villages. Prior to 1900, 
farming was confined to a small area 
along the Snake River which was used 
for stock-grazing. Settlement on a 
large scale began soon after 1900, and 
coincided with the introduction of 
wheat farming to the county. The rail- 
roads which owned every other sec- 
tion of land in the county promoted 
the settlement. The population in- 
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creased from 486 in 1900 to 5,153 by 
1910 and practically every desirable 
160-acre tract had been homesteaded 
by the end of this period. 

In contrast with Rabun County, the 
population of Franklin County is pre- 
dominantly urban. The rural popula- 
tion accounts for only 38 percent of 
the total, while the rural-farm popu- 
lation accounted for only 25.1 percent 
in 1945. Approximately half of the 
county’s estimated 1943 population of 
13,035 inhabitants lived in the county 
seat town of Pasco, and over three- 
fourths of the population is located in 
the southern apex of the county. 

The ratio of population to the land 
is relatively small with a density of 
5.1 persona per square mile; outside 
the town of Pasco the density is only 
1,4 persona per square mile. This 
coupled with a low rate of natural in- 
crease creates a comparatively open 
opportunity for the youth of the 
county. 


The level of living of the rural-farm 
population of Franklin County, with 
an index figure of 126, is above the 
average of the State (124) and the 
Nation (100). (Table 1). A high per- 
centage of the farm families have 
modern conveniences (Table II). 
These figures include both the wheat 
and truck farms of the county. The 
wheat farmers have a much higher 
level of living than do the truck farm- 
ers; in fact, the index figure for the 
wheat farmers alone would probably 
equal that of any farm group in the 
nation. 

The wheat farmers are of varied 
origins. They include first and second 
generation Germans, Belgians, Cana- 
dians, Russians, French, and Scandi- 
navians as well as “old-line” Ameri- 
cans from the middle-west. 

Early settlers brought with them 
the tradition of deep moldboard plow- 
ing and relatively small farms. Those 
wh^ came directly from the Old 


Table 2. Level of Living in Rabun and Franklin Counties 
(Selected Items for Rural Farm Population) 


Rabun County Franklin Countj 


persons per room 74.2 87.2 

1. Percentnjre of occupied dwelliiiKs with fewer than 1.61 

2. Percentajfc of occupied dwellings with radios 35.2 84.2 

3. Percentage of occupied dwellings with running water 21.1 46.1 

4. Percentage of occppied dwellings with mechanical 

refrigeration 09.3 49.3 

6. Percentage of occupied dwellings with central 

heating sy.stem 00.8 0.94 

6. Percentage of occupied dwellings with electric lighting 18.6 62.2 

7. Percentage of occupied dwellings with bathtub or shower 12.0 29.3 

8. Percentage of occupied dwellings with telephones 

(on farms) 06.2 40.8 

9. Percentage of farms on improved roads 62.6 89.8 

10. Percentage of farms reporting autos of 19.36 or 

later models 08.9 43.0 

11. Median grade of school completed by persons 26 years 

of age and over 6.8 8.6 


Source: U. S. Census, IHO 
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World, accustomed to living in densely 
populated village communities, prac- 
ticed intensive agriculture. There was 
lit tit in their heritage, except their 
pioneer spirit and energy, that suited 
their new environment. They had to 
forge a new way of life. New tech- 
niques of farming and suitable tools 
had to be developed. Deep moldboard 
Allowing gave away to discing, harrow- 
ing and cultivating to rotating rod- 
weeding. Small farms gave way to 
farms of thousands of acres, and scat- 
tered isolated homesteads replaced 
those in the village. 

These fundamental changes, to- 
gether with the sparsity of settlement 
and the absence of closely-knit com- 
munities of distinct nationality 
groups, were responsible for the rapid 
disappearance of their traditional 
way of living. Today, less than forty- 
five years after the homesteading 
period, one has the impression that 
here is a distinctly new life, for only 
among the German people who live in 
and near the town of Connell is there 
evidence of the survival of the old. 

The present w^heat farmers are the 
end product of a sifting process which 
has been going on since the home- 
steading period. These are the men 
and women who were able to survive 
the long, trying 20-years of learning 
how to dry-farm, to weather the sand- 
storms and droughts, to withstand de- 
pressionsf and to live in isolation. 
Within one life span a change was 
wrought from the poverty and hard- 
ships of pioneer farming to the suc- 
cess of the large-scale and highly 
mechanized wheat farming of today. 


Contrast in the Agriculture 

The farm economy of Rabun County 
has been essentially domestic. Each 
family earns its livelihood at home in 
a rathei direct w^ay. Gross cash in- 
comes are small (average $770.72 in 
1040) and purchases are confined to 
necessities — principally clothes and 
the few staple foods that they can not 
produce on their farm. Their tools are 
few and simple, for mechnization has 
made little headway. 

The average size of farm decreased 
from 522 acres in 1860 to 55.4 acres 
by 1945. The average acreage of crop 
land per farm was 18.7 in 1945, giving 
a per capita crop acreage of 4.6 acres 
for the rural-farm population. This is 
inadequate to maintain even the most 
modest level of living. A typical farm- 
er in this county plants about half of 
his cropland to corn which is the basic 
feed for his stock and food for his 
family. Many of the farmers own no 
work stock, but depend upon a neigh- 
bor who will loan or rent a horse or 
mule when needed. Only 515 (49.7 per- 
cent) of the 1,037 farmers in the 
county reported having either a horse 
or mule in 1940. 

In contrast, the farming in Franklin 
County, since the time of homestead- 
ing, has been essentially wheat farm- 
ing. These operations are extensive 
and about as highly mechanized as 
that found in any group of farms in 
the Nation. Mastering the technique 
of growing wheat in an area that has 
less than 10 inches of rainfall in a 
year has been a long and tedious un- 
dertaking. Successful wheat farming 
in the county was made possible 
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through the development, by the 
farmers themselves, of new and suit- 
able techniques, tools, and machinery. 
There were two stages in the develop- 
ment of the present type of farming. 
First, while dry farming was being 
learned, equipment that would con- 
serve moisture and prevent the blow- 
ing of the topsoil was developed. Us- 
ing the technique of “summer fallow,” 
with half of the wheat land lying idle 
each year, using the “Wheatland” disc 
plow and the rotating rod-weeder, 
answered these needs. Next came 
mechanization, which included the 
shift from horsepower to Diesel pow- 
er, to the motor truck, and to the 
self-propelled combine, and the shift 
from sacking to bulking of harvested 
wheat. Wheat farming here has reach- 
ed a high stage of mechanization, with 
all the economies and efficiencies of 
large-scale operations. 

In Franklin County the farms have 
steadily grown larger. The average 
size of farm has increased from 640 
acres in 1910 to 3,118 acres in 1945. 
The average farm had 1,001 acres of 
cropland in 1945 — over fifty times 
that in Rabun County. The per capita 
acreage for the rural-farm population 
was 244.6 acres. The average gross in- 
come on the wheat farms was ap- 
proximately $33,000 in 1946 from the 
wheat crop alone. 

Contrast in Rural Social Organization 

Rabun County has a pattern of 
social organization thdt is typical of 
the mountain societies throughout the 
Southern Highlands. The social or- 
ganization developed by these low-in- 
come, self-sufficing mountain folk is 


characterized by its simplicity, love 
of home and family, kinship, informal- 
ity, visiting, and highly integrated 
neighborhoods that are centered 
around a rural church or a one-room 
rural school. 

The principal concerns of these 
mountain folk are the old human con- 
cerns; the struggle against nature, 
then marriage and children, care of 
the family, hard work, plain food, the 
companionship of friends, freedom, 
religion as they see it, and the mys- 
tery of life, death, and the hereafter. 
The family surpasses all other groups 
in the allegiance it commands, with 
neighborhood and kinship groups oc- 
cupying a significant place in their 
lives. Social interaction within these 
groups is basically informal. 

While rural social organization has 
changed little in the hinterlands of the 
county, a more complex pattern is 
developing along the central belt ex- 
tending north and south through the 
center of the county, where the popu- 
lation has concentrated during the last 
forty years. This area has access to 
modern transportation, power lines, 
towns of moderate size, and the best 
agricultural lands in the county. 

The transition from a primary to a 
secondary society taking place here is 
a very slow and tedious process. Tra- 
ditions and ways of doing things are 
not easily given up and cultural lag 
is very apparent. The simple and in- 
formal social organization formerly 
seemed adequate to meet the unpre- 
tentious needs of a self-sufficing 
people. But with the invasion of high- 
er standards of living, education, and 
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social institutions which was accom- 
panied by a decline in the traditional 
self-sufficient farm economy, the 
established ways of meeting situa- 
tions and developing security seemed 
to fail. The infiltration of the Great 
Society with its newer standards of 
living, its educational and health re- 
quirements, its ways of earning a liv- 
ing, and its modes of travel created 
new wants, which the self-sufficing 
economy could not satisfy. So the 
county has become more and more de- 
pendent upon the State and Federal 
Governments for aid and assistance 
for their schools, health and welfare 
programs, and for subsidies to bolster 
their inadequate farm economy in 
order to bring it in line with that of 
the rest of the country from which it 
cannot remain detached. 

Rural social organization in Frank- 
lin County, on the other hand, has 
been formulated rather recently and 
it tends to be formal in nature. The 
social organization developed by the 
high-income wheat farmers is char- 
acterized by its seeming formality, 
special-interest nature, lack of neigh- 
borhood social interaction, absence of 
rural churches, and dependency upon 
the town-centers for economic, social, 
educational, religious, cultural, and 
recreational services and activities. 

The principal concerns of a wheat 
farmer are the welfare of his family, 
maintaining a good living, conserving 
the moisture, educating his children, 
getting high wheat yields, and getting 
good prices for wheat. The immediate 
family is relatively stable, exerts a 
strong degree of social control over 


the children, and is the most im- 
portant unit of social interaction 
among these farmers. A wheat farmer 
is proud of his farm home and home 
life Kinship groups have not been im- 
portant and are just beginning to be 
large enough to have a degree of social 
importance. 

Contrast in the Family 

The family is the most important 
unit of social organization in both 
Rabun and Franklin Counties. Ties are 
strong within the family with signif- 
icant emotional relations among its 
members. However, there are differ- 
ences in the attitudes, values, char- 
acteristics, fertility, level of living, 
and stability of the farm f »milies of 
the two counties. 

Families in Rabun County have 
beer prolific Sons and daughters have 
usually married within the neighbor- 
hood or with near-by people and mov- 
ed farther up the hillsides or into the 
smaller valleys that finger out of the 
larger valleys Kinship groups became 
concentrated within the neighbor- 
hoods; then as population pressures 
grew, forcing family members out of 
the neighborhood, kinship ties began 
to extend beyond neighborhood limits. 
Kinship ties are .noticeable in the 
churches, the schools, and in other 
neighborhood activities. The influence 
of these groups is often felt in county- 
wide organizations and activities. 
Some kinship groups have grown so 
large that they have lost their ingroup 
character, but visiting along kinship 
lines is still prevalent and has a real 
part in the lives of the people. The 
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women in Rabun generally work more 
than the men do. In addition to her 
work in the home, a farm wife helps 
in the fields, with her husband and 
children. 

In Rabun, the parents’ attitude 
towards schooling of their children 
varies, but most parents would like to 
have their children help earn the liv- 
ing for the family as soon as they are 
large enough to work, instead of going 
to school. This accounts for the low 
school attainment of G.8 grade.s — ^the 
median grade of school completed by 
the rural farm population 25 years of 
age and over. 

The farm families in h>anklin 
County are relatively small. The aver- 
age size is around 8.5 persons. During 
the de{)ression of the thirties there 
was a tendency for the sons and 
daughters to leave the farm, but dur- 
ing the past few years of high wheat 
prices, some sons have gone into part- 
nership with their fathers and some 
have been started on farms of their 
own, by their fathers. The wife of a 
w'heat farmer cares for the home and 
children. -Rhe seldom works on the 
farm except perhaps to drive a grain 
truck during the harvest, and perhaps 
to feed the stock and poultry, with the 
children’s helj). The education of the 
children is of prime importance; they 
usually finish high school and many 
go on to college. 

Apparently there is seldom a broken 
family in Franklin County. In Rabun 
thert were 86 divorces compared with 
62 marriages, in 1945. Most of the 
(bvorces in Rabun County were among 
the younger farm families that were 


broken up during the war. The di- 
vorces were explained locally by the 
many hurried “war marriages’’ of 
youths in their teens, at the beginning 
of the war. 

Contrast in Locality Groupings 

The pioneers of Rabun Count > 
settled the \ alleys and protected coves 
and w^ere hemmed in by mountains, 
some of which reach a height of more 
than 4,600 feet. These settlements be- 
came neighborhoods whose bounda- 
ries have changed little throughout 
the years. In areas where the moun- 
tains are high and the valleys few the 
neighborhoods are isolated and scat- 
tered. In the less mountainous areas, 
the vall(‘ys are more plentiful and 
contiguous and the neighborhoods are 
in clusters. Neighborhoods are the 
locality groupings in which social in- 
teraction, leadership, group activities, 
and social control function most ef- 
fectively. There are 77 neighborhoods 
in Rabun County which are grouiied 
into 11 communities (Figure 1). 

A community here consists of from 
three to fifteen neighborhoods w^hich 
have a feeling of “belonging” and a 
desire to work with this particular 
community. These communities fall 
into three categories: well organized, 
poorly organized, and virtually un- 
organized. The most highly organized 
and integrated communities were 
found to be centered around a trade 
center, or around the county seat, or 
to have several social activities cen- 
tered in the area. The communities 
that were centered around an open- 
country consolidated school were 
usually poorly organized with a limit- 
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NEIGW60BUOOD& ^ COMMUNITIES IN PAbUN COUNTY, 
Georgia, 



Fig. 1. Neighborhoods gnd Communities in Rabun County. 
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ed social interaction at the community 
level. The communities that had 
neither the trade center nor the con- 
solidated school around which to rally 
were virtually unorganized. The 
school districts and trade areas did 
not tend to be important locality 
groups, in Rabun. 

In Franklin County the traditional 
rural open-country neighborhoods 
have disappeared. Those of the home- 
steading period (1900-1910), centered 
around a cross-roads store or rural 
school, disappeared when their 
services and activities were shifted to 
the larger trade centers. The shift 
that has l>een taking place over the 
past two decades was primarily due 
to the decrease in the farm population 
and to technological developments in- 
cluding new methods of merchandis- 
ing in the larger trade centers. Eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and reli- 
gious services and activities for the 
rural population shifted from the 
open-country to the towns. One-room 
rural schools were consolidated with 
the town school. The contacts with the 
outside expanded. 

Communities, the trade areas, and 
the school districts are equally im- 
portant geographic areas, in which 
farm people and farm groups func- 
tion There are sub-areas within some 
of the communities, in which a limited 
social interaction takes place, but they 
do not assume the role of an integrat- 
ed neighborhood. The boundaries of 
the communities and trade areas in 
this county are coterminous, and as 
the trade areas change the boundaries 
of the communities follow. The close 


relationship between the community 
and trade area follows the pattern of 
social and economic services which are 
located in the trade and community 
center. When the services and institu- 
tions are located in the trade center, 
there remains no integrating force in 
the open-country to compete with the 
trade center for the farmers’ patron- 
age. The boundaries of a school dis- 
trict do not usually coincide with those 
of a community and trade area but 
there is a tendency for them to become 
more nearly coterminous as the con- 
solidation of the schools proceeds. 
School districts are important locality 
groupings. Each is an independently 
operated unit with its own school 
board, superintendent of schools, tax 
levies, and school buildings. The peo- 
ple apparently value the school dis- 
tricts more than the other locality 
groupings, for they constantly fight 
to retain these districts whereas they 
give little resistance to the changes in 
othei locality boundaries. 

There are three communities in 
Franklin County (Figure 2). All are 
town-country communities, which are 
town-centered. There were 12 com- 
munities in 1920, but they have de- 
creased in number gradually since 
that time. As automobiles and good 
roads greatly increased the radius of 
a farmer’s travel, he “passed up” the 
cross-roads and smaller trade centers 
to trade in the larger towns. The 
cross-roads stores have disappeared 
and the smaller trade centers have de- 
clined. Economic services are now con- 
centrated in the larger towns. As 
schools were consolidated and shifted 
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to the larger places, these places be- 
came the community centers as well 
as the trade centers, for the farmers 
and their families. 

The differences in interest between 
the town and country folk are gradual- 
ly being replaced by a spirit of cooper- 
ation, in an effort to secure the best 
advantages and facilities for the com- 
munity. There are, however, no dis- 
tinct boundaries between the com- 
munities. The people on the edges of 
a community affiliate with one com- 
munity as much as the other — a clear 
indication that the community boun- 
daries are still in transition. 

Contrasts in Group and 
Organizational Structures 

So-called formally organized groups 
in Rabun County are likely to be small 
and are generally divided by sex, 
status, and special interest. They 
operate as informally as possible. The 
dominance of primary group experi- 
ences, with their informality, is re- 
flected in the structure and functions 
of organized groups. Thus the neigh- 
borhood loyalities and ways of doing 
things hinder community integration 
and the development of county-wide 
organization. Organizations usually 
get their impetus and leadership from 
the outside. Without these, they are 
likely to disappear. Cooperative or- 
ganizations (such as the medical and 
dental association and the purchasing 
and marketing association of the 
Farm Security Administration, later 
the Farmers’ Home Administration) 
collapsed when the agency withdrew 
its leadership. With the exception of 


the Home Demonstration Clubs, the 
organizations draw the majority of 
their memberships from the upper in- 
come group of farm families. 

The farmer organizations function- 
ing in Rabun County include: the 
Farm Bureau, the Rabun Gap Home 
Industries Cooperative, the Soil Con- 
servation and Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the Home Demonstration 
Clubs, F.A.A. Clubs and the 4-H Clubs. 
They are all sponsored by outside 
leaders. The farmers will take part in 
an organization that is being formed 
to meet a crisis, but after it has been 
met their interest lags. 

Social interaction in Rabun County 
takes place primarily through infor- 
mal contacts and informal groups. 
Visiting within kinship groups, with 
neighbors, at the country store, along 
the road, at church, in town on Satur- 
days, and at the courthouse during 
''court week” is the most popular 
form. However, most of the visiting 
takes place within the immediate 
neighborhood. The exchange of work 
and tools by farmers within a neigh- 
borhood is another informal contact 
that is highly valued. 

By contrast, a wheat farmer of 
Franklin County prefers to carry on 
his economic and social group activ- 
ities through groups which are organ- 
ized more or less formally. Some of 
the farmer organizations function on 
a locality basis, but they are more 
often based upon the special interest 
of the farmers, and are often county- 
wide in scope. Membership in organi- 
zations is large but actual participa- 
tion tends to be relatively small. There 
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is an overlapping of membership in 
the different organizations, while 
several farm families do not belong to 
any organization. 

The farm organizations functioning 
in Franklin County include: the 
Grange, the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Association, Connell Grain Grow- 
ers, Kahlotus Cooperative Elevator 
Association, the Connell Grange Sup- 
ply, and the Big Bend Electric Co- 
operative. The Boy and Girl Scouts 
are very active and include many of 
the wheat farmers’ children. The 4-H 
Clubs are active in some of the rural 
areas. 

The Grange, Big Bend Electric Co- 
operative, 4-H Clubs, and the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Association re- 
ceived their impetus from the outside ; 
the other farmer organizations were 
organized from within by the local 
farmers who run them. The farmer 
cooperatives in the county are un- 
usually successful. They were organ- 
ized from within to meet a recognized 
need that was not being met by any 
going organization. These coopera- 
tives were copied after others in the 
State, but it was through the initia- 
tive and hard work of the local wheat 
farmers that they were organized and 
are successfully functioning. 

Informal group activities here con- 
sist primarily of visiting, hunting, and 
fishing. Visiting is not restricted to 
the vicinity in which a farm family 
lives, for distance means little to these 
farmers. Consequently the range of 
contacts is wide. Most of the families 
have friends and relatives in town, 
and visit them frequently. Visiting at 
the country stores or filling station is 


generally absent in Franklin County. 
There is a minimum of visiting on 
the streets in town on Saturday. The 
w^heat farmers often form informal 
groups of four or five friends, on an 
age-group or special-interest basis, 
find these groups get together fre- 
quently. Small groups of farmers who 
live in close proximity often pool their 
resources to build a party telephone 
system or a grain elevator. There is 
little exchange of work and tools be- 
tween wheat farmers primarily be- 
cause the farm operations must be 
done at certain times to conserve 
moisture. Each operator owns a com- 
plete outfit of mechanized tools and 
equipment, which he uses to a maxi- 
mum during the farming season. Most 
of the farmers, because of tiieir isola- 
tion, have become independent, self- 
reliant, and self-contained, depending 
little upon group relationships. 

Contrast in Leadership 

Although there is little class con- 
sciousness in Rabun County, patterns 
of leadership in the neighborhood are 
rather rigidly set according to kinship, 
experiences, and traditions. The indi- 
vidual who usually takes the lead in 
church and usually assumes the res- 
ponsibility in cases of emergency is 
accepted as the established leader of 
the neighborhood group. Leaders in 
neighborhood affairs are often incon- 
spicuous, and because of their in- 
formal way of doing things it is fre- 
quently hard for the outsider to spot 
them. These leaders often find that 
they are lost when they try to func- 
tion above the neighborhood level. 
When community or county-wide or- 
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ganizations are established the prefer- 
ence for informal action prevails, and 
so-called formal organizations func- 
tion informally. 

In Franklin County agricultural 
leadership comes from all parts of the 
county and from all segments of the 
farm population with the exception of 
the hired farm workers. However, the 
expression of farm leadership is gen- 
erally limited to the granges and other 
farmer asociations, and through coun- 
ty politics. Because of the special in- 
terests of most organizations and the 
limited areas served by them, there is 
frequent overlapping of the leadership 
in the different organizations. The 
agricultural leaders are well known to 
all through their work in formal or- 
ganizations. They are usually pro- 
gressive men of middle age or younger 
who possess the qualities of honesty, 
modesty, sound judgment, and good 
speaking ability. Leadership in local 
agricultural associations and organi- 
zations is likely to be a prerequisite to 
assuming leadership on the county 
political level, and above the county 
level. 

Contrast in Schools 

The consolidated schools in both 
Rabun and Franklin Counties play an 
important part in the educational and 
social life of the people. In both coun- 
ties a consolidated school building is 
usually the center of social activities 
of any community. Although the 
people have been proteslingly reluc- 
tant to give up the one-room rural 
schools, which had been the center of 
social activities in the rural areas, few 
rural one-room schools remain. 


The so-called mountain schools 
located in and near Rabun County 
have been influential in the lives of 
the farm people and the social organi- 
zation of the county. Organized 
around the turn of the century, they 
are semi-public nonsectarian institu- 
tions, supported by both private and 
public funds. They are primarily in- 
dustrial or trade schools, established 
to make available to every neighbor- 
ing farm child a school, where he can 
be taught and thus be better equipped 
to make a living in the county. The 
Rabun Gap-Naccoochee School, in the 
northern part of the county, main- 
tains several farm units for families 
who want to improve themselves by 
taking adult education while continu- 
ing to farm. In addition, there is a 
school farm on which the children 
can work as part of their vocational 
agriculture course and at the same 
time help pay their way. The students 
who live any considerable distance 
away board at the school. One of 
these mountain schools is frequently 
in the forefront of its community’s 
self-consciousness, and always it 
stands in the background wherever 
community-wide interests are con- 
cerned. No real understanding of the 
operation of social organizations and 
the people’s part in common enter- 
prises is possible in Rabun without an 
awareness of the way these schools 
have impinged on the community and 
the county, and the reactions of the 
people to the influences they have set 
in motion. 

These mountain schools have influ- 
enced the public school system of the 
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county by encouraging it to have voca- 
tional work (including agricultural 
and commercial courses) taught in all 
the secondary schools, and by having 
agricultural and homemaking courses 
taught in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

In Franklin County the schools are 
public institutions supported by local 
and state funds and geared primarily 
toward college preparation. Vocational 
courses are now restricted to commer- 
cial courses teaching shorthand and 
typing, but there is some agitation for 
the inclusion of vocational agriculture 
in the curriculum of the high school. 
Perhaps principally because the 
schools are controlled, supported, and 
administered by the local school dis- 
tricts they are a motivating force in 
the communities and are usually the 
center of community activities. The 
people take great pride in them and 
furnish their school districts with ade- 
quate funds to maintain well-equipped 
school plants and good educational 
standards. 

Contrast in the Role of the Churches 

The roles of the churches in the 
lives of the people in Rabun and 
Franklin Counties are very different. 
Rabun County has forty churches, or 
one tor every two hundred persons in 
the population, and six churches out- 
side the county serve some of the 
people o^ the county. Twenty-eight 
churches are in the scattered rural 
localities. All are Protestant, with only 
four denominations represented. The 
Baptist is the leading denominational 
group in point of numbers, with 23 
while churches and one for Negroes 


and a total membership of over 2,000. 
‘The Church,'' in general, is held in es- 
teem by a large majority of the 
people. The social interaction provided 
by the churches attracts people to 
them, although they are probably 
largely unconscious of this motivation. 
Church life for many continues to be 
merely attending the preaching ser- 
vice, with little concern over the 
church as an organized group. It is 
difficult to maintain any strong or- 
ganization in the churches of the 
county although the organizations and 
activities built around the churches 
are numerous and are fairly well at- 
tended. They include women’s mis- 
sionary societies, young people’s so- 
cieties, Sunday Schools, revivals, 
church suppers, homecomings, and 
Vacation Bible Schools. 

Franklin County has only one open- 
country rural church. It is German 
Lutheran, located north of Connell. 
During the homesteading period, Sun- 
day Schools were held at the school 
houses in several of the rural areas, 
but only one remains active. The nine- 
teen churches in the county represent 
fourteen denominations. The Roman 
Catholic Churches have the largest 
total membership — they have ap- 
proximately 26 percent of the total 
church membership of the county. Ac- 
cording to a church census in 1936, 
less than 30 percent of the county’s 
population were church members. The 
number of those who t»ke part in 
church activities is much smaller. The 
sparseness of settlement in the open- 
country retarded the establishment of 
rural churches there, and moat rural 
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families were too far away to take 
much part. 

Few of the wheat-farm families at- 
tend church regularly, and some say 
they haven’t gone for years. They are 
just not strong church goers. They do 
not seem to consider the absence of 
church life as a deprivation or a loss. 
The social interaction provided by the 
churches attracts townspeople, but it 
does not seem to influence the farm 
families to the same extent. Appar- 
ently sermons heard over the radio 
have replaced those of the town 
churches in the homes of many of the 
wheat farmers. 

Relation of Agencies to Patterns of 
Organization 

Rabun County has a greater de- 
pendency upon outside agencies than 


does Franklin County. Because of the 
difference in social organization in the 
two counties, the agencies function 
differently. 

In Rabun County, they tend to work 
through established groups whereas 
in Franklin County they work through 
individuals. For example, the county 
agricultural extension agent in Rabun 
County functions through a county 
Agricultural Planning Committee and 
the Farm Bureau, whereas the county 
agent in Franklin County functions 
through local leaders and individual 
farmers 

Agencies in both counties attempt 
to work with the natural locality 
grouping. By so doing they probably 
reach as many farmers and farm 
families as could be expected. 


Ministers on the Move: A Study of Mobility in Church 

Leadership 

By Myles W, Rodehaverf 


ABSTRACT 

An analysis of the frequency of and reasons for minister’s mobility as re- 
vealed in a study of 196 ministers in a small, liberal Protestant church. The 
reasons jfiven for changing from parish to parish are examined in terms of 
Thomas’ “Four Wishes.’’ The rapid turnover of ministers in rural churches 
is considered in relation to rural leadership and rural institutions. 


The study upon which this report is 
based was instituted in an effort to 
apply the method of critical analysis 
to a problem which has concerned 
many of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The problem is that of the 

t Professor of Rural Sociology St. Law- 
rence University. 


short pastorate\ the tenure of such 
brief duration that constructive work 
on the part of the minister and his 
people is rendered difficult. With its 
antecedents in the early days of the 
Protestant mission, the problem has 

^ Defined as a pastorate of less than three 
years’ duration. 
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come down through the years. The 
function of the short pastorate once 
was positive in that the urgency of 
the new gospel for a frontier people 
required rapid dissemination. Em- 
])liasis now, however, is upon building 
from the foundations so hastily laid 
and this is not accomplished by fleet- 
ing contacts. While the problem is of 
long standing, its solution has neither 
haeu found nor, it would appear, con- 
scientiously sought.* The situation is 
reminiscent of Mark Twain’s classic 
cwnment on the weather, “Everyone 
talks about it, but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” It was in an effort 
to do something about it, to gather 
reliable data and to suggest possible 
solutions, that the present study was 
undertaken in the spring of 1947. 

The universe of study comprised 
the 402 ministers of a small “liberal” 
denomination. Those who cooperated 
were promised anonymity. They were 
asked to record their moves, giving 
dates, places, salaries involved, and 
reasons for moving. In addition, they 
were requested to offer general rea- 
sons for the mobility of ministers and 
to suggest solutions to the problem. 
They were encouraged to give frank 
and candid answers, since it was felt 
that attitudes are important in a 
study of this nature. As is the case 
with survey approaches in which the 
questionnaire is used, this study suf- 
fers from a lack of total response. 
Sixty percent of the ministers ad- 
dressed returned the questionnaire. 
However, not all were complete in 
their replies. Fourteen were rejected 
for this reason. Thirty-one ministers 


of another denomination, but holding 
dual fellowship, were excluded from 
the sample to make the results repre- 
sentative of the denomination studied. 
The results, then, are based on the 
answers iipplied by 196 ministers 
having the requisite fellowship status 
with their denomination. 


TABLE 1. Geographical Distribution 


Retdon 

Numbci 

Percent 

New England 

104 

63.1 

Middle Atlantic 

40 

20.4 

South 

9 

4.6 

Middle West 

:i6 

18.4 

Rocky Mountain 

1 

0.6 

South West 

1 

0.6 

Pacific 

6 

2.6 

Total 

196 

100.0 


Many of the respondenU were in 
middle-life, the mean age being 51.2 
years. However, nearly one-fifth were 
70 or over, and when the twenty-nine 
men with inactive status were elim- 
inated the average age dropped to 
47.0 years (Table 2). 

The men averaged 22.6 years in the 
ministry, one-half of them having 
served less than 20 years (Table 3). 

The mean income was $2,719 for the 
167 men actively serving churches and 


TABLE 2. Age Distribution 


Arp (Year?) 

Number 

Percent 

20-24 

2 

1.0 

25-29 

14 

71 

30-34 

20 

10.2 

36-39 

29 

14.8 

40-44 

24 

12.2 

46-49 

n 

6.6 

60-64 

17 

8.7 

65-69 

12 

6.1 

60-69 

29 

14.8 

70 & over 

38 

19.4 

Total 

196 

99.9 
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TABLE 3. Years of Professional Service 


YeHm of Service 

Number 

Percent 

Under 10 

48 

24.5 

10-19 

49 

25.0 

20-29 

28 

14.3 

30-39 

23 

11.7 

40-49 

19 

9.8 

50 & over 

29 

14.8 

Total 

196 

100.1 

the median was 

$2,593 

(Table 4). 


Thei V figures include the rental value 
of the parsonage if one was provided. 
The value was estimated at fifteen 
percent of the base salary and was 
added to the later. 

The short pastorate occurs under 
two circumstances. First, with a 
studied policy of moving men in order 
to accomplish certain ends, as in epis- 
copal-type churches, tenure is likely to 
be brief, except when the prestige of 
a local church is sufficient to influence 
the superintendent’s planning. Sec- 
ond, with relative freedom of choice 
on the part of both contracting 
parties, as in congregational-type 
churches, pastorates are sometimes 
short becaui^e freedom of choice and 
wisdom of choice are not sufficiently 
correlated! Under the first named 
condition, in spite of occasional hard- 
ships, the system seems to work with 
at least a modicum of efficiency. 


TABLE 4. Income Distribution 


tome (DuUarsl 

Number 

Percent 

Under 1,600 

13 

7.7 

1,600-1,999 

22 « 

13.1 

2,000-2,499 

48 

28.7 

2,500-2,999 

27 

16.2 

3,000-3,999 

38 

22.8 

4,000-4,999 

14 

8.4 

5.000 it over 

5 

3.0 

Total 

167 

99.9 


largely perhaps because the people 
have come to accept it and to expect 
incidental maladjustments from time 
to time. Under the second condition, 
where neither polity nor policy en- 
courages the practice, the short pas- 
torate seems to have an adverse effect 
both on the parish and the minister. 
The denomination studied is of the 
congregational type. The function of 
the superintendent is largely advisory. 
Churches are free to select their min- 
isters with or without the help and 
guidance of denominational officials. 
In turn, ministers are free to move 
from church to church as the demands 
of the spirit (or the flesh!) may dic- 
tate. 

One hypothesis of the study is that 
ministers move about with relative 
frequency because they lack recogni- 
tion, the wish for which is a basic mo- 
tivating factor in human behavior. 
But there was no wish to set up a 
straw man and then clothe him in the 
raiment of made-to-measure cases. 
The wish for recognition is only part 
of the classificatory schema which in- 
cludes the wish for response, for se- 
curity, and for new experience. Using 
the Thomas- classification as a frame 
of reference, the motives of the minis- 
ters studied may be categorized. To 
illustrate : the financial factor appear- 
ed in the list of reasons offered for 
frequent moving. Obviously, security 
is the wish to be satisfied. Men move 
because they desire an opportunity 
for “wider service”. Here the wish is 
for new experience. Again, they move 

' W. I. Thomas, The I Jiadjueted Girt, 
(Boston: Little Brown Company, 1927). 
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because they feel that no further con- 
structive work can be done where they 
are. Here is a felt lack of response. 
And because the city pastorate is at- 
tended with greater publicity, the 
urge to leave the rural field is based 
upon the wish for recognition. But 
while such a classification is con- 
venient, its very generality fails to 
provide an adequate explanation. Men 
move for a variety of reasons. Some- 
times the urge is to be explained on 
the basis of promptings requiring ful- 
fillment. Sometimes the reasons in- 
volve factors beyond the control of the 
ministers themselves. In other words, 
at times the “system” is to be indict- 
ed. Greater clarification will result 
from an examination of the data pre- 
sented by the ministers themselves. 

On the basis of the answers sup- 
plied, nine comprehensive reasons for 
moving were set up (Table 5). Head- 
ing the list, on the basis of the number 
of times it occurred, was the “finan- 
cial” reason, which constituted 27.4 
percent of the total. Under this head- 
ing are included such reasons as insuf- 
ficient salary and the attraction of a 
higher salary. It should be borne in 


mind that possible guilt feelings may 
have militated against offering this as 
a reason for seeking a new pastorate. 
Previous conditioning operates to 
make such frankness appear undersir- 
able, since the service motive should 
be uppermost in the life of the minis- 
try. Hence, it is relatively easy to 
rationalize on this point. It is possible 
that the financial reason actually 
weighed more heavily than the minis- 
ters were ready to admit. The basis 
for this statement exists in the data 
concerning financial returns for the 
work. Approximately half the minis- 
ters receive less than $2,500 per year 
in salary. (Table 3). Further analysis 
reveals that the mean starting salary 
in the past ten years has bef-n $1,603, 
omitting all student pastorates. The 
urge to climb the financial ladder has 
a valid basis. 

Second only to the financial reason 
was the “desire for wider service” 
which comprised 26.0 percent of the 
total. Worthy as the sentiment ex- 
pressed may be, there exists a possi- 
bility of rationalization. If it appears 
impossible to work with the members 
of a given church, the old admonition 


TABLE 6. Reasons for Moving 


R«Mon Number of Times Offered « Percent 


Financial 

Desire for Wider Service 
Incompatibility 
Health ^ 

Educational & Cultural Advantages 
Attraction oi a Larger Place 
Lack of Denominational Cooperation 
Attraction of a Smaller Place 
To Enter the Chaplaincy 
Other Reasons 


196 

27.4 

186 

26.0 

107 

16.0 

62 

8.7 

69 

8.3 

38 

6.3 

31 

4.3 

20 

2.8 

7 

1.0 

8 

1.1 


Total 


714 


99.9 
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to ‘‘shake the dust from off your sand- 
als” is eagerly followed. The rationali- 
zation occurs when the new field is 
confused with the field of wider ser- 
vice. Another confusion results from 
equating the larger place with the 
wider service ! 

“Incompatibility,” offered 15.0 per- 
cent of the times, includes many fac- 
tors. Sometimes it refers to lack of 
cooperation on the part of parishion- 
ers. A factor closely related to this is 
the “bossism” practiced by certain in- 
fluential persons in the local church. 
Here the comments of the ministers 
are revealing “The parish was too 
smug” or “There were too many stub- 
born reactionaries in the church”. 
Somteimes the inability to adjust is to 
be traced to factors outside of the 
church itself, including community 
hostility or indifference. 

“Health” was the reason given in 
8.7 percent of the cases. Here again 
is a fertile area for rationalization. 
There is little reason to question the 
vast majority of cases in which such 
a reason w^s offered. Heavy demands 
upon a minister’s nervous energy un- 
doubtedly affect his health. A certain 
amount of experimentation to find the 
proper climatic conditions is indicated 
by the facts. Yet in some instances 
“poor health” can become a conven- 
ient excuse for failure to adjust to a 
situation. 

Eight and three-tenths percent of 
the moves were made for “cultural 
and educational advantages”. Here, 
more than in the other reasons listed, 
the persona] desires of the minister 
and his family come to the fore. In 


some instances the man wished to 
further his own education in order to 
improve his status in the denomina- 
tion. In other instances there was a 
realization of the inadequacies of cer- 
tain rural schools. Many moves to city 
churches were undertaken to over- 
come this deficiency. Indeed, “educa- 
tional and cultural advantages” as a 
reason is closely related to another 
reason; namely, “the attraction of a 
larger place”. 

This “attraction” accounted for 5.3 
percent of the total. A minister may 
desire not only the actual advantages 
which a larger place offers but also 
the greater opportunities which he 
thinks exist, plus the prestige which 
goes with the city church. Here one 
of the great problems of the rural 
church comes to light. The rural 
church is traditionally the “stepping 
stone” to the city church. Men trained 
in theological schools for a ministry 
which is essentially urban in char- 
acter feel that they are merely mark- 
ing time until the call comes that will 
rescue them from their purgatory. 
One comment emphasized another 
aspect which, though of real import- 
ance, is ofttimes overlooked. “Rural 
men are of little consequence at our 
conventions”. It is the city man who 
most often appears in the limelight. It 
may be argued that the charge is ab- 
surd, but the frequency of its occur- 
rence indicates that the alight is felt 
by rural ministers, and men’s atti- 
tudes must be given consideration. 
Such comments as that quoted above 
reveal a strong wish for recognition. 
Finally, the attraction of the larger 
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place is related to the attraction of the 
j^reater financial returns. 

Of the remaining reasons, '‘denomi- 
rialional lack’’ led the others with 4.3 
percent. The ‘‘lack” does not represent 
hostility necessarily, although in some 
cases a decided umbrage was in evi 
dence. The most frequent charge in 
this connection was that denomina- 
tional officials had misrepresented 
churches to prospective candidates, 
that they pictured budgets in glow- 
ing terms, or that they cried, “Peace. 
Peace” when there was no peace in a 
given parish ! Comments on the seem- 
ing indifference of denominational 
leaders throw light on another aspect 
of this problem. “A man is put into a 
church and allowed to rot!” “The 
superintendent never darkened the 
door of my church in all the years I 
was there!” The minister feels that 
either he or his church is unimportant. 

In the continual search for adjust- 
ment as complete as possible, some 
ministers were attracted to smaller 
places, 2.8 percent of the reasons of- 
fered falling in this category. Adjust- 
ment difficulties become more evident 
in an urban environment. In the larger 
places there is less opportunity for 
informal contacts. There is a definite 
lack of that intimate response which 
some persons require in greater mea- 
sure than others. After experience in 
a larger place, there is often a sincere 
desire to “dig in,” to “put down one’s 
roots” in the community. 

Finally, war-time service accounted 
for one percent of the reasons for 
moving. Entrance into the chaplaincy 
requires no special comment. While 


some psychologists might speak of 
“patriotic separation” motivated by 
the desire to escape from one’s wife, 
one’s job, or other peioonally disturb- 
ing factors in one’s environment, it 
be presumptuous to discount 
the more worthy motive of service 
which impelled men to leave the rela- 
tive security of the parish for work 
which demanded courage and sacri- 
fice. 

Regardless of the validity of the 
reasoning involved, the factors sug- 
gested by the ministers themselves 
are important. Whether or not they 
represent the real reasons, they are 
the reasons which the men believe to 
be correctly stated. In other words, 
they represent attitudes whir’ func- 
tion in the integration of personality. 

In an effort to determine which 
group in the ministry moves from 
place to place with the greatest fre- 
quency, certain factors were analyzed 
to see which of them were associated 
with mobility. Hypotheses were test- 
ed, with results not always as expect- 
ed. For example, it was felt that mari- 
tal status would affect stability 
scores'*, but the usual stabilizing influ- 
ence of wife and family were not in 
evidence. The married ministers mov- 
ed about as frequently as the unmar- 
ried, there being no significant differ- 
ence. When mean stability scores for 
the two groups were compared, the 

•Scoring device involving the ratio ‘of 
length of ministry to number of parishes 
served. The number of “service years per 
move” was computed for each man. Thus, if 
a minister’s total length of ministry were 
twenty years and he had made five moves, 
his stability score would be 4. 
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critical ratio^ was 1.8. The reason is 
perhaps to be found in the urge to 
achieve financial security for the min- 
ister’s family. The effects, other than 
financial, upon those family members 
are obvious, but the urge for finan- 
cial betterment remains. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that two out 
of every three moves represented an 
ascent, however slight, up the socio- 
economic ladder, while approximately 
one out of five involved dropping to a 
lower rung. When the total length of 
ministry was divided into two periods, 
comprising the first ten years of ser- 
vice and the period beyond ten years, 
and the two periods are compared, the 
figures take on added significance. 
Movement up the scale is somewhat 
easier in the early phase of a minis- 
ter’s service. Four out of five moves 
involve an increase in salary, whereas 
only one in ten is to a lower level. In 
the later phase, however, only one- 
half of the moves are to a higher in- 
come level, whereas nearly a third 
are downward. With respect to hori- 
zontal mobility, a similar phenomenon 
is noted. About one in ten moves in the 
early ministry are on the same eco- 
nomic level, whereas in the later min- 
istry one in five represent no change 
in economic status. 

Certain other factors, however, 
were associated with mobility. Men 
trained in the denomination’s own 
theological schools tended, to be more 
stable than those receiving their 
training elsewhere. When mean 

' Critical ratio based on the formulae* 
M>~M. 

£o 


stability scores were compared the 
critical ratio was 2.8. Those who enter- 
ed the ministry after having engaged 
in a different occupation for a period 
of time were more stable than those 
who began their parish work imme- 
diately upon graduation, with no gap 
between high school and college. Here 
the critical ratio was 2.5. Perhaps the 
age and greater maturity of these men 
were factors in bringing about this 
result. It is possible that experience 
has taught them that stability has 
some bearing on the successful 
achievement of an objective. 

As was expected, age and number 
of years in the ministry were corre- 
lated with stability. When age and 
stability were correlated, the Pearson- 
ian coefficient was .54. The result was 
.34 when stability and years in the 
ministry were correlated. While 
neither figure is high, the correlations 
are significant. It is evident that fre- 
quent moving takes place in the early 
years of one’s ministry. As one re- 
spondent has suggested, “The men 
know that they have to make their 
connections when they are young and 
have the bargaining power’’. This is 
made clear in the reasons offered for 
moving by the younger men. The at- 
traction of a larger place and the drive 
for financial advancement stood high 
on the list, along with the factor of 
educational advantages for the minis- 
ter or his children. Health reasons and 
incompatibility were advanced more 
often by the older men, the foregoing 
reasons being minimized. No appar- 
ent difference existed with respect to 
the desire for wider service, but here 
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the proffered reason, as has been 
pointed out, may not have been the 
real reason. 

Men with the Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree had the highest stability scores 
of all the respondents. When the mean 
scores of the honorary doctors was 
compared with the score for all others, 
the critical ratio was 6 0. The hon- 
orary degrees, however, were a func- 
tion of stability. In other words, these 
men received the degree in part be- 
cause they were stable. 

One factor failed to run true to 
form. The consensus has been that the 
“successfur* men of the denomination 
are more stable than the “unsuccess- 
ful” men. Surprisingly enough this 
does not appear to be the case. Several 
qualified judges were asked to sub- 
mit lists of the twenty “most success- 
ful” and the twenty “least successful” 
ministers. From the returns submit- 
ted, composite lists were prepared 
While the “most successful” men had 
a stability score somewhat higher 
than that of the “least successful,” 
statistical analysis failed to show a 
significant difference. The critical 
ratio was 0.7. In other words, in the 
opinion of the several judges as evin- 
ced by their choices, moving frequent- 
ly did not seem to diminish a man’s ef- 
fectiveness as a parish minister. Ex- 
amination of the lists reveals that the 
men chosen as “most successful” 
have had one or more long pastorates 
in recent years, such tenure entering 
into the classification to insure their 
inclusion in the “succesful” category. 
What may have been overlooked is the 
fact that early in their ministries 


these men also moved about frequent- 
ly. In fact, some of the shortest pas- 
torates recorded were associated with 
these “most successful’ men ! 

While stability scores did not ap- 
peal to have any appreciable bearing 
on the effectiveness of the ministers, 
the comparisons of the “most success- 
ful” and the “least successful” men 
did not portray the actual situation 
without a measure of distortion. The 
effects of short pastorates are far- 
reaching and of serious consequence. 
That the men themselves are cogni- 
zant of this fact is apparent from a 
consideration of their personal com- 
ments on the matter. A review of 
these is revealing. While frequent 
moving may accomplish soii*e good 
results, in the opinion of the men the 
effects are generally detrimental. 

The minister’s leaving a church 
may relieve an intolerable situation. 
Experimentation may uncover a “free 
pulpit” where the man with a liberal 
message can carry on his work with- 
out a feeling of frustration. Further- 
more, a church may rid itself of a mis- 
fit, although such action merely trans- 
fers the problem to another locm. 
Some of the men felt that moving 
about keeps men and churches from 
“getting in a rut”. The necessity for 
continuous readjustment, however, 
detracts from the merit of this obser- 
vation. The suggestion that “men are 
enabled to do an intensive piece of 
work” may be dismissed as untenable, 
since the “intensive work” may in 
actuality be the sort of “flash-in-the- 
pan” activity to which the men them- 
selves object. Likewise, the sugges- 
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tion that movers might consider 
themselves to be ‘‘trouble-shooters” 
employed to build up a church is dis- 
missed as sheer rationalization. The 
fact that a high rate of mobility “per- 
mits several successive churches to 
get a good man on his way up” ap- 
pears to offer small advantage indeed 
to the churches involved. 

Most of the men, including those 
with low stability scores, recognized 
the dangers inherent in the pattern. 
The effects on character were evaluat- 
ed with particular insight. The danger 
exists that men will “run away” from 
a difficult situation, that they will 
dodge their responsibilities as minis- 
ters. No problems are solved by put- 
ting them out of mind, nor is their 
solution necessarily any nearer merely 
because they have been transferred 
to the shoulders of another person. 
The ministers make no lasting impres- 
sion on the community. Their families 
have no roots. Constant moving repre- 
sents a drain on financial resources, 
and the family is affected by way of 
a lower plane of living. Ultimately, ac- 
cording to the men themselves, minis- 
ters' become cynical or, disillusioned, 
they leave the ministry for some other 
field of endeavor. 

The church “loses face” in the com- 
munity when it has a reputation for 
being unable to hold its ministers. 
Parishioners, discouraged by constant 
change and a lack of continuity in the 
program, drop away. Certainly the 
church loses when it must expend a 
disproportionate amount of its ener- 
gies in locating a new minister as the 
result of one brief pastorate after an- 


other. While frequent periods with- 
out the services of a minister may 
operate, as one suggested, to build up 
a reserve of lay leadership, the evi- 
dence points in the direction of great- 
er success when minister and people 
cooperate in the venture. Leaderless 
congregations may survive, or even 
flourish for a time, but such is the 
exception. 

Some ministers, perhaps through 
the very process of winnowing and 
sifting, seem to find their place and 
settle down to pastorates of relatively 
long duration. Others, for one reason 
or another, appear to be constantly on 
the move. The records show that each 
man on the average, has served four 
churches (Table 6). About a third of 
the men (33 6 percent), however, have 
been “settled” over more than four 
churches. This takes on added signifi- 
cance when it is realized that many of 
the men involved are in the younger 
age groups, a factor which makes it 
possible to assume that they have not 
made all the moves they are going to 
make before retirement age. A break- 
down of this highly-mobile group 
shows the extent of the pattern. 


TABLE 6. Number op Churches Served 


Churchee 

Number 

Percent 

1 

10 

6.1 

2 

34 

17.4 

.T 

43 

21.9 

4 

43 

21 9 

5 

23 

11.7 

6 

14 

7.1 

7 

11 

5.6 

8 

4 

2.0 

9 

5 

26 

10 

6 

3.1 

11 & over 

3 

1.6 

Total 

196 

99.9 
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Eleven and seven-tenths percent have 
served five churches. Seven and one- 
tenth percent have ministered to six 
churches. Five and six-tenths percent 
have been in seven churches. Two per- 
cent have moved seven times and find 
themselves in their eighth church. 
Two and six-tenths percent have 
“tried out” nine churches, another 3.1 
percent, ten churches. One and five- 
tenths percent have been in eleven 
or more churches. 

The effects of the problem, its ex- 
tent, and some of the underlying 
causes have now been mentioned. 
Some of the solutions suggested incor- 
porate proposals set forth by the 
ministers themselves. Others are the 
writer’s own. Some are not feasible, 
perhaps, while others have definite 
merit. 

Because of a frank recognition that 
the basic cause may lie within the 
individual minister, it was urged that 
the denomination take steps to weed 
out men who are obviously unfitted 
for the ministry. Presumably this pro- 
cess would begin before ordination. 
More rigid requirements for entrance 
into theological schools would, in the 
opinion of some respondents, elimi- 
nate many “problems” at the start A 
weeding out process during the course 
of training would eliminate others. 
Others suggested special training for 
the rural ministry, since it is the rural 
churches which, with few exceptions, 
fail to hold their ministers. Other men 
would purge their own ranks of incom- 
petents, although no machinery for 
this delicate task was suggested. 

An internship program would en- 
able young men to gain experience, to 


“get the feel” of the ministry, to have 
a taste of the “success psychology” 
before encountering difficult situ- 
ations A “big brother’* system rem- 
iniscent of the swimmer’s “buddy sys- 
tem” i\ould make someone responsible 
for younger men as they try to make 
an adjustment to their new work. One 
suggestion involved a five-year ap- 
prenticeship before ordination. An- 
other proposed a “minister to minis- 
ters,” someone to whom a man could 
take his problems before they became 
insurmountable. 

A counseling service, under de- 
nominational aegis, would provide an 
instrument for resolving problems 
where ministers found themselves in 
difficulties. Another suggestion called 
for an unbiased commission to study 
the facts in the case and make recom- 
mendations. Still another involved the 
abolition of annual contracts in favor 
of a “gentlemen^s agreement” to give 
the minister a greater feeling of se- 
curity. An informal understanding 
(legal contracts would appear to mili- 
tate against the “professionalization” 
which some of the men urged) that a 
minister be given a minimum of five 
years to establish his program would 
help. It might be added that a more 
adequate pension system, plus group 
life and health insurance, would pro- 
vide a feeling of security. In this con- 
nection, salary equalization and sub- 
sidies would obviate the necessity of 
the quest for higher salaries. 

Because the “candidating system” 
fails at times to place the right man 
in the right church, some of the minis- 
ters would have it abolished in favor 
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of a more businesslike approach, in- 
corporating personal interviews and 
the analysis of previous records. 

The wish for recognition impels 
men to move in the hope, ultimately, 
of being called to an “important"’ 
church. It is not enough to assert that 
all churches are important. There is a 
hierarchy. The feeling is common in 
the ministry that there are certain 
“D.D. Churches”. If a man succeeds in 
“landing” one of them, recognition is 
supposed to be certain and inevitable. 
While such a feeling may not have a 
basis in fact, it does indicate an atti- 
tude which colors a minister’s ap- 
proach to his work. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the atti- 
tudes of men set apart for leadership 
are important in the life of any move- 
ment. 

"The short pastorate has deleterious 
effects upon the growth of the local 
church and, therefore, on the progress 
of the denomination as a whole. In 
the latter sense it represents, perhaps, 
just another aspect of Leopold von 
Wiese’s historic dilemma of the 
church. More important to the rural 
sociologist is the effect upon one of 
the important institutions of the rural 
community. That the phenomenon of 
the short pastorate, though it is de- 
nomination-wide in scope, is asso- 


ciated with the rural church ic indi- 
cated by the fact that the pastorate of 
ten years, or even five, is extremely 
rare in the rural churches. Many an 
urban church of the denomination 
studied can boast of pastorates of ten 
years or more. The ministers do the 
greater share of their moving in their 
early years, and these years are spent 
in the smaller places. The implication 
is obvious. If a high mobility rate rele- 
gates the rural church to the status of 
the stepping stone, we are failing to 
provide the kind of leadership which 
the rural community needs. The quali- 
ty of the rural community is measured 
by the effectiveness of its institutions. 
If rural community planning comes 
within our orbit, we must recognize 
the problem of the short pastorate and 
see it as part of the larger problem 
of leadership-mobility in rural institu- 
tions. The high turnover of rural 
teachers, the “practice” practice of 
young physicians in rural areas before 
they move to the city, the apprentice- 
ship on the small town paper before 
the call to the metropolitan daily, 
these are part and parcel of the phe- 
nomenon which draws from the rural 
community its leadership potential. 
It is from this frame of reference that 
the problem of the short pastorate is 
seen in its full implications for rural 
life. 
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ABSTRACT 

Horace Greeley’s utopianism is interpreted in terms of his afifricultural back- 
grounds and his agrarian philosophy Greeley became an ardent desciple of 
Fourier and played an active part in organizing many American utopian com- 
munities. His agrarian critique of contemporary society led him to anticipate 
many of the viewpoints which have come to dominate the modem mind. 

The Background of Greeley’s Agrarian Philosophy 

The city had not absorbed him into xts typical life ... he never fitted 
naturally as part of the hurrying ^ business-minded crowd; he was not of 
that crowd and never could be. He longed to get away from it. 

— Henry L. Stoddard 


If the American of the twentieth 
century would like to be dropped sud- 
denly into the distant world of his 
own origins and become intimately 
associated with an experience which 
only survives as a condiment in the 
nation’s imagination, he could not do 
better than to read Horace Greeley’s 
account of his early childhood and 
youthful wanderings. 

The early chapters of Greeley’s au- 
tobiography, Recollection of a Busy 
Life, read like an idyl of some forgot- 
ten Arcadia. 

He was born, according to this ac- 
count, into a long line of pioneer farm- 
ers on February 3, 1811, at Amherst, 
New Hampshire. His grandfather 
‘‘owned and worked small farms suc- 
cessively in Hudson, Pelham, Notting- 
ham, and Londonderry”.’ His father 
was a farmer, either as an owner or 
day laborer, in New Hampshire, West- 
haven, Vt., and finally in Erie County, 

t University of Minnesota. 

^ RecollecHont of a Busy Life (New 
York: 1869), p. 36. 


Pa. Greeley himself worked in the 
fields as a farm laborer until he was 
fourteen years old when he started his 
newspaper career by beo>ming ap- 
prenticed to a printer in East Poult- 
ney, Vt. Greeley always considered 
this divergence from the familial pat- 
tern a major mistake, and in language 
which has been familiar to us since 
the time of Virgil, extolled the life of 
his ancestors : 

Happily, living in frugal plenty, 
almost wholly on their own prod- 
ucts, spending much of their time 
in vigorous exercise in the open 
air, and having but one doctor 
within call, they had great tena- 
city of life; so that the funerals 
were few and far between.’* 

The same opinion was expressed 
about the people of his own life-time 
who were still living in his ancestral 
village of Londonderry: “Simple, 
moral, diligent, (]k)d-fearing, the vices 
of modem civilization have scarcely 
penetrated their quiet homes. ...” * 

•Ibid., p. 25. 

•Ibid., p. 28. 
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In old age, speaking about his own life, 
he declared, “1 should have been a 
farmer. All my riper tastes incline to 
that blessed calling. . . . Were I now 
to begin my life anew, I would choose 
to earn my bread by cultivating the 
soil.” ‘ Such statements give the 
proper orientation of Greeley’s mind. 
They place him in the same agra- 
rian — not to say ‘"pastoral” — tradi- 
tion that has been an important part 
of the American consciousness since 
the time of Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia. 

The basic clue to Greeley’s mind is 
that it was formed in the period be- 
tween 1811 and the date of his arrival 
in New York City in 1831, and was 
ever after oriented to an agrarian 
mode of existence. It is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that Jeffer- 
son, the formulator of American 
agrarian philosophy, had been dead 
only five years when Greeley arrived 
in New York. Indeed, the America of 
his imagination and dreams was the 
same America of Jefferson and his 
contemporaries, and this was a coun- 
try predominantly agrarian, ruled by 
farmers and planters, and geared to 
their political philosophy. Thus Gree- 
ley was fond of saying throughout his 
life that “the great men who framed 
. . . the Federal Constitution, who 
ruled the country throughout the next 
generation, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of our National policy, were . . . 
for the most part connected . . . with 
the Farming or Planting interest . , ® 

*Ibid., p. 296. 

* Politie<il Economy (Boston: 1876), p. 
108. 


To maintain this interest and the 
agrarian philosophy became the ruling 
nassion of Greeley’s life. 

This passion is the common denomi- 
nator behind the bewildering variety 
of his opinions and activities. If 
Franklin was considered “the farmer’s 
sage” we may concur with Greeley’s 
contemporaries and call him “the 
farmer’s friend”. Where the first man 
crystallized the farmer’s workaday 
philosophy, the second crystallized 
his complaints, and, in a more compli- 
cated age than Franklin’s, became a 
speariiead in the farmer’s fight 
against new elusive forces. The Neiv 
York Tribvne, which was one of the 
first newspapers in the country to de- 
vote regular space to agriculture, be- 
came the organ of an agrarian cru- 
sade. All the major problems and 
issues of the day were echoed in its 
pages, but reformulated on the basis 
of an agrarian philosophy. Likewise, 
on the lyceum platform and in maga- 
zine articles, in books and impromptu 
speeches, Greeley hewed to the line 
of his main agrarian thesis. 

Examples of this consistency may 
be found in two of the major obses- 
sions of his career, the problem of land 
reform and the question of the tariff. 
To forestall a repetition of the Panic 
of 1837 with its intense suffering both 
on the farm and in the city, Greeley 
believed there could be nothing more 
effective than a wide and even distri- 
bution of the nation’s land. Indeed, he 
believed that this solution was intrin- 
sic to the whole problem. By reform- 
ing the land system in order to outlaw 
speculation and monopoly, by giving 
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the average family a chance to possess 
its own farm, he believed the unem- 
ployed of the cities would disperse 
over the land where they could pro- 
duce their own necessities, and he be- 
lieved the farmer himself, now ex- 
ploited by the financier and monopo- 
list, would be given a new opportunity 
to make farming a successful occupa- 
tion Suppose, he suggested. 

The usage and the law were so 
changed that no man was per- 
mitted, in this boasted land of 
■ equal rights, to hold as his own 
more than half a square mile of 
arable soil (which is enough for 
fifty men to cultivate) so long as 
a single person needing land in 
the community should remain 
destitute of any, what a mighty 
and beneficent transformation 
would be effected in the reward 
of labor and the condition of the 
laboring class ! Then, instead of a 
constant increase in the propor- 
tion of landless seekers for some- 
thing to do ... we should see a 
continual division and subdivision 
of large estates, with a steady in- 
crease in the number and pro- 
portion of small proprietors, each 
his own employer and his own 
laborer, whereby the mass of 
landless seekers for work as hire- 
lings or tenants would be rapidly 
diminished.*^ 

This was a conscious application of 
the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence to the problem of land 
reform,' and though the procedure 
necessarily had its whimsical side, 
Greeley could not have been more 
serious about its intrinsic validity. He 
offered his plan as an expression of 

^ Hints Toward Reforms (New York: 
1857), pp. 313-14. 


the Founders’ ideal of a nation of 
small independent farmers. In agita- 
ting for homestead exemption he re- 
enforced his plan with a concomitant 
belief of the Founders that a nation 
of i-ideptndent owners is essential to 
a Republican form of government. He 
held that the free homestead is “one 
of the cardinal principles of a Republi- 
can polity”, and that “the enjoyment 
of Inviolable Homes shall be commen- 
surate with the existence of Repub- 
lican Freedom”.'^ 

Greeley’s stand on the tariff issue 
also reveals how his mind was cen- 
tralized in an agrarian philosophy, 
though this is at first not so apparent 
and has created difficulties for some 
of our scholars. Vernon Lou ^ Farring- 
ton, for instance, associated the policy 
of Protection with the conservative 
tradition of American capitalism, and 
therefore concluded that Greeley, who 
w'us obviously one of the luminaries of 
our liberal tradition, had been incon- 
sistent in upholding Protection, or 
at best the victim of “the Federalist- 
Whig prepossessions of his youth 
Hut such a statement hardly bears in- 
vestigation, and it ignores the context 
of Greeley’s thought. 

It must be remembered that Gree- 
ley was a product qf American society 
as it existed from 1811 to 1881, and 
as late as 1880 approximately eighty 
per cent of the American people gain- 
fully employed were still engaged in 
agriculture. Furthermore, American 
manufacturing as late as 1850 was 
still not functioning “fully on a fac- 

’ /bid., p. 326. 

* Main Currents in AmeHcan Thouakt 
(New York: 1930), II, 261. 
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tory basis.”® Home manufactures in 
the form of the ”putting-out” system 
was still a familiar part of our eco- 
nomic life. During Greeley’s forma- 
tive years, however, home manu- 
factures were, with the exception of 
the early textile mills, the predomi- 
nant form of manufacturing known; 
and like most Americans until after 
the Civil War, Greeley could not begin 
to envision the urban-industrial civili- 
zation which would rise with scientific 
technology. It is a simple fact that the 
tone of this rustic American more 
surely echoes the eighteenth century 
world of Benjamin Franklin than it 
does the age of the railroad builders. 

Seen in this light, Greeley’s dream 
of a self-sufficient nation of small 
farms, with manufactures occupying 
a subsidary position in the form of 
household and village crafts, becomes 
completely plausible ; and by the same 
token his stand on the tariff becomes 
consistent with his whole line of 
thought. He believed that a tariff on 
imported manufactures would 
strengthen 'our agrarian economy and 
benefit our farmers by giving en- 
couragement to our “manufactures”. 
In other words, a tariff on imported 
manufactures would create nuclei of 
manufacturing villages and towns in 
our own country which would afford 
a domestic market for the surplus 
products of our farmers. This situ- 
ation would eliminate the necessity of 
throwing our economy on the mercy 
and caprices of foreign tastes and 
markets. Furthermore, the parasitic 

* Harold F. Williamson, ed , The Growth 
of the American Economy (New York: 
1946), p. 243. 


middleman who made a living hand- 
ling the products of someone else’s 
labor would be eliminated; the farm- 
ers themselves would have some con- 
trol over their markets; manufactur- 
ing and agricultural people would have 
direct contact with each other and 
form a fraternity of common interest. 
At the bottom of Greeley’s program 
is the belief that the country will re- 
main agricultural, that manufacturing 
(Greeley never dreamed of “Industry” 
in the modern sense, and always used 
the word in the sense of “labor”) will 
not become a separate interest of its 
own, and that the largest organiza- 
tional unit needed for self-sufficiency 
IS the Township. 

However naive Greeley’s program 
seems to us today — missing as it does 
the significance of the geographical 
basis of manufacturing, and the dy- 
namics of a new form of wealth — it 
was plausible enough in its own time 
to capture the allegiance of “the mass 
of farmers north and west”,^® and to 
be appealed to in the name of Frank- 
lin, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and a host of governors and 
statesmen. Greeley is very explicit 
about the opinions of the Founders, 
and quotes them directly to support 
his statements. A point which he 
makes again and again is that the 
Founders who favored the protection 
of domestic manufactures were pri- 
marily motivated by a desire to help 
agriculture. 

The Founders of this Republic 
— themselves either farmers by 
vocation or the representatives 

Pamngton, op. ctt., p. 260. 
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of farmers mainly — deliberately 
and thoughtfully determined to 
protect and develop Home Manu- 
factures, and that they did this in 
the conviction that they thereby 
promoted the interest and en- 
hanced the gains of American 
Agriculture.^^ 

As late as 1870 Greeley championed 
Protection with arguments that were 
anchored in a pre-railroad age of home 
manufactures. An agrarian dies hard, 
as John Taylor of Caroline, James 
Fenimore Cooper, John Randolph, and 
many others during the early part ol 
the nineteenth century have clearly 
shown. And who is to pass judgment 
on them? For the first time in the 
liislory of man agriculture as the 
basic pattern of life was being re- 
placed by a new form of culture Since 
man is still trying to register this 
lact, perhaps Horace Greeley may be 
pardoned his belief that America 
would remain an agrarian nation of 
self-sufficient townships. 

This belief was beat illustrated in 
Greeley’s practical attempt to erect 
a more perfect agrarian society by 
neutralizing the apparent evils, and 
certainly the hostility, of an incipient 
industrialism. The height of this at- 
tempt was during a three year period 
when, due to the extreme crisis of the 
depression following the Panic of 
1837, he espoused the extreme doc- 
trine of 'Fourierism. Greeley’s rela- 
tionship with “Associationism” thus 
gives us a picture of his agrarian 
philosophy in action when it was most 
completely and systematically form- 
ed, and allows us to evaluate its 

^ Political Economy t p. 183. 


strength and weakness when con- 
fronted with the initial stages of 
American industrialism. 

The Utopian Application of Greeley’s 
Agrarian Philosophy 

Attractive industry, the dream 
of the past age, the aspira- 
tion of the present, shall be the 
fruition and joy of the next. 

The ultimate and thorough 
remedy, 1 believe, is found in 
association. 

Like John Taylor fifty years before 
and Hamlin Garland fifty years after, 
Greeley entered the field of agrarian 
reform because of a shocking sense of 
discrepancy between what agriculture 
should be and what it actual’ is, and 
each man in turn linked the plight of 
agriculture with the enmity of some 
other power and attraction which 
were usually associated with capital- 
ism or urban-industrialism. 

Greeley often said. 

The position and sphere of the 
independent, virtuous, contented 
Farmer, has from earliest time 
been pointed at as one of the most 
fortunate and healthful, mentally 
as well as physically, that earth 
can afford ... He would seem to 
be marked out for integrity and 
elevation of sentiment . . . And 
yet, on practical acquaintance we 
find him quite often another 
being — narrow, prejv*diced, and 
selfish ... a foe to other men's 
good and his own.^- 

And this is not all. The farmer’s sons 
have no love for his vocation, and are 
leaving their ancestral calling for the 
more attractive life of our cities. Agri- 

^ Hints Toward Reforms, pp. 62-63. 
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culture is in a state of decay, and the 
nation is being corrupted by new ur- 
ban values. 

From the noblest and richest 
rural homestead, you will see the 
youthlul heir eagerly hieing to 
the distant city, there to conse- 
crate years to the exhibition of 
sarsenets to simpering, shopping 
misses, or to the service of some 
six-by-eight subten*anean money- 
changer’s den . . . Talent, knowl- 
edge, and skill, which are greatly 
needed in the sphere of rural life, 
crowd and jostle each other on 
the city’s pavements, and often 
sell to Capital for a month’s live- 
lihood some happy iiuention . . . 
which should have insured a com- 
petence for life.*'* 

It is to be noted in such jiassage.-. 
that (Ireeley did not compare two 
ways of life, as he did condemn an 
actual life in the light of an old ideal. 
He condemned contemporary life, not 
because it deviated from agricultural 
life per se, but because it deviated 
from the ideal agricultural life. The 
emphasis was important. It meant 
that first' of all he saw more clearly 
the flagrant contrast between the 
American ideal and the reality; and 
second, that he supported a plan for 
social reorganization which re-stated 
an agrarian idealism that had never 
been too “realistic” from the view- 
point of actual American conditions, 
and that was becoming more and more 
untenable. Though thin meant that in 
the long run his plan had to fail be- 
caust of its archaic philosophy, the 
fact remains that in his own day his 
ideas were still close enough to the 

Ibid. 


actual form of society to have im- 
mense vitality. Furthermore, in 1840 
the agrarian ideal and the actual state 
of American society were so close to- 
gether that any attempt to unite them 
— even if it meant socialism — seemed 
like an act of patriotism rather than 
treason. 

In the early 1840’s Greele> was in- 
troduced to a plan for social reorgani- 
zation w'hich seemed to afford a prac- 
tical basis for the fulfilment of his 
dreams of the good society. It w^as a 
time w'hen America was again being 
fertilized by European thought, and 
just as the agrarian doctrines of the 
Pii\ >iocrats gave many new directions 
to the social and economic thought of 
late eighteenth century America, so 
the doctrines of the Fourierites had a 
profound influence during the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Greeley was introduced to Fourier- 
ism by Albert Brisbane, the son of a 
largt American landowner who first 
.saw the light while reading Fourier’s 
Treatise on Domestic and Agricultur- 
al As.sociatian. Brisbane had had two 
years of study under the personal di- 
rection of the master in France, and 
then, returning to spread the gospel in 
America, published in 1840 his Social 
Destiny of Man; or, Association and 
Reorganization of Industry. Realizing 
that the reform-minded editor of the 
Tribune would certainly give him a 
sympathetic hearing, Brisbane gave a 
cop> of his book to Greeley and thus 
gained a more cai)able zealot than 
himself. 

Greeley’s interest in Fourierism ex- 
tended from his first meeting with 
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Brisbane in 1840 until 1847 when he 
conducted a newspaper debate on the 
.subject with H. J. Raymond of the 
Courier & Enquirer. During that 
period, which# saw the rise and fall of 
between 27 and 33 Fourieristic 
“Phalanxes, the editor of the Tri~ 
hune became the movement's “ac- 
knowledged leader,” w^as “responsi- 
ble for the stir that it made,” and 
through lyceum lectures and news- 
papt r articles, and actual participation 
in Associationist experiments them- 
selves, constantly kept the movement 
in the public eye. Between 1842 and 
1843 he invested $5,000 in “Sylvania,” 
a settlement devoted exclusively to ag- 
riculture in Pike County, New York,*' 
and was an active member of the 
“Ncrth American Phalanx” at Red 
Bank, New Jersey — the most success- 
lul and long-lived of all the settle- 
ments, and the one which “came prob- 
ably nearest to the ideal of the 
‘Phalanx’ In 1844, when Brook 
Farm swung over to the cause, it was 

“The article on “Communistic Settlements” 
in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. 
IV, p. 99, gives the larger figure; whereas 
F. A. Bushee in an article entitled “Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States” 
(Pohtical Science Review, XX, 1906, 
C26-664) gives the smaller figure. Accord- 
ing to both writers only three or four Pha- 
lanxes lasted beyond 1847, and the average 
life of the community was 16 months. 

Henry L. Stoddard, Horace Greely, 
Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York: 
1946), p. 84. 

“ Don C. Seitz, Horace Greely, Founder of 
the New York Tribune (Indianapolis: 1926), 
p, 122. On the whole, Seitz’ treatment of 
the socialistic activities of Greeley is super- 
ficial and inaccurate. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 

“ M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in the 
United States (New York & London: 1903), 
p. 100. 


done mostly “through Greeley's con- 
stant proselyting''.^® He became one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the new or- 
ganization, and helped to edit the 
Harbinger when it replaced the Dial. 
AV luring this period the powerful 
organ of the Tribune was kept open 
to the Fourierist cause, Albert Bris- 
bane contributing weekly articles 
from 1841 to 1843, and the editor him- 
self contributing an occasional article 
until the famous debate with Ray- 
mond terminated his interest, and, in 
the opinion of Greeley's latest bio- 
grapher, “finished Fourierism in the 
linited States.” 

It ma> well be asked what special 
appeal Fourier's plan for the reor- 
ganization of society had for the 
editor of the Tribune"! In a lecture en- 
titled “The Social Architects” Greeley 
reviewed the utopian schemes of such 
men as Plato, Harrington, Saint Si- 
mon and Robert Owen, and came to 
the conclusion that Fourier's plans 
were “far less imperfect in themselves 
than any other, and more likely to 
lead to beneficent results”.*^* But this 
only stated a preference. Why, for in- 
stance, did Greeley choose the plans 
of Fourier rather than those of Robert 
Owen ? A partial answ^er may be found 
perhaps in a statement by Edward S. 
Mason : “While both Fourier and 
Owen looked to an abolition of the dif- 
ferences between town and country, 
Fourier's ideal was an agrarian-handi- 
craft economy, Owen's a combination 
of agriculture and factory manufac- 

"* Stoddard, op. cit., p. 104. 

“‘J. Parton, The lAfe of Horace Greeley 
(New York: 1865), p. 206. 

" Hints Toward Reforms, p. 282. 
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ture”.** The emphasis on a pre-indus- 
trial state of agriculture in Fourier’s 
plan is important, and how clearly this 
emphasis suggests the anomalous 
character of the plan ! It appeared al- 
most a generation after the Owenite 
movement of the 1820’s and yet it 
placed even less importance on the 
reality of industrialism. And this 
marks the difference between Owen, 
the practical-minded English busi- 
nessman, and Fourier, the religious 
theorist. It has been said that “it is 
hard to imagine anyone further re- 
moved from contemporary life than 
Fourier. He was oblivious of . . . the 
revolutionary changes in production 
technique associated with the indus- 
trial revolution”.-’* Greely rejected 
the questionable religious theory be- 
hind Fourier’s plan, but accepted in 
full its practical suggestions for the 
reorganization of society as an agrar- 
ian society, lie was interested in 
Fourierism foremost and always be- 
cause it allowed him to express his 
belief that “it is the mission of the 
age to regenerate and dignify Agricul- 
ture, by rendering it practically and 
intellectually an expansive voca- 
tion”.-’* 

Fourier’s plan was uniquely adapted 
to the furtherance of this end. It call- 
ed for the reorganization of society 
into self-sufficient areas roughly 
equivalent to the Township. Each area 
was owned and controlled by three or 
four hundred families *who lived to- 
gether in a central edifice. There was 

* Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
“Charles Founer,” Vol VI, p. 40.1. 

■' fbid . p. 402 

Hints Toward Reforms, p 66. 


a division of labor according to the 
abilities and desires of the individuals. 
Agriculture was basic; the various 
crafts and manufactures were subsi- 
diary. Cultural and social interests 
were important communal activities. 
Education was central, and reflected 
the whole purpose of the organization 
As Greeley said, from earliest infancy 
children 

Are to be familiarized with the 
various processes of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and the Arts ; they 
are to see labor, however rude 
or repulsive, the main source of 
honor and distinction, as well as 
wealth; and they are to be thus 
taught to seek the knowledge and 
skill which shall fit them for 
eminence in the domain of Indus- 
try, and to arrest the earliest op- 
portunity of winning her cherish- 
ed rewards.-’* 

Labor and culture were combined in 
this scheme of things. The purpose 
was to achieve an “organic society’* 
in which all the members participated 
personally in every activity, menial 
or cultural, which contributed to their 
complete development. This was one 
reason why the “Phalanx” had to be 
self-sufficient: it was believed, as 
Greeley said, that “a diversity of pur- 
suits is indispensable to . . . [the] en- 
during prosperity” of a person or of a 
region, and that no single “calling can 
employ and reward the varied capa- 
cities of male and female, young and 
old, robust and feeble”.'-** Fourierism 
was therefore opposed to the types of 
specialization which placed, for in- 

Ibid., pp 286-87. 

* Political Economy, p. 19. 
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stance, all the manufactures of the 
country in isolated sections, or all the 
trade in the hands of special groups. 
Competition, which led to specializa- 
tion, and which pitted man against 
man for the sake of private monetary 
gain, was also outlawed. Cooperation 
was intrinsic to the whole plan: only 
cooperation made it possible for fami- 
lies to till the soil without the waste 
in resources and talent that was co- 
existent with the “isolated” farm- 
stead and the competitive system. And 
this was one of Greeley’s cardinal 
ideas. He believed the sordidness and 
frustration of farm life were the re- 
sult of an “inefficient” competitive 
system. If farm life — the traditioinal 
pattern of life in America — was to 
have the attractions, facilities and op- 
portunities that were drawing the 
young people into the factitious life of 
the city, then it must be conducted 
within the cooperative framework of 
“Associationism”. This, then, was the 
reply that Greeley made to the new 
economic forces which he believed 
were corrupting our agrarian society. 

Greeley’s agrarian critique of con- 
temporary society led him to antici- 
pate many of the viewpoints which 
have come to dominate the modern 
mind. No one, for instance, has had a 
finer sense of what Carlyle called the 
“cash-nexus” — the bond of money 
that crates discord rather than har- 
mony, and that splits society into in- 
terests and factions. Though he was 
too enthusiastic in condemning the 
city as an iniquitous interest in itself 


which did nothing but feed upon the 
surrounding countryside, he was right 
in concluding that urbanization was 
giving rise to vast new artificial at- 
tractions which were not related to an 
agrarian- and therefore traditionally 
American — mode of existence. And he 
was most sound in saying that a new 
culture was arising which divorced art 
and intellect from the practical life of 
the nation. Finally, at the heart of his 
vision is this burden of the modern 
spirit, the anxious realization that our 
society has lost some of its old moor- 
ings and has wandered into places of 
darkness. 

Though the attempt to recapture a 
unity of purpose on the arcadian level 
Greeley contemplated is no longer 
even an academic questioii, the at- 
tempt was at least feasible in 1840, 
and that is why, together with all the 
Americans of his generation, Greeley 
could be so articulate about the dream 
of his forefathers. And if today 
America had been so transformed as 
to have lost all practical connection 
with this ancient dream, we can un- 
derstand how it is possible for the ap- 
peal to idealism to be mute today, 
frozen on the fibers of the mind, while 
the country passes through an era in 
which wars are fought “without pa- 
triotism”.^^ And we can understand 
how Greeley’s utopian plans were dis- 
seminated with a fanaticism which 
was not considered archaic, or subver- 
sive. 

"Sherwood Anderson, Winesburg, Ohio, 
Penguin edition (New York: 1946), p. 48. 
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RESTUDY OF WAKE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


About twenty-five years ago, Drs. Carle 
C. Zimmerman and Carl C. Taylor did a 
study of the rural organization of Wake 
County, North Carolina. {Rural Organizw- 
tion: A Study of Primary Groups in Wake 
County, N. C., AESB 246, August, 1922.) 
This was one of a series of studies conducted 
in cooperation with the U.S.D.A. under the 
influence of the late Dr. Galpin. The Wake 
County study as well as the others in the 
scries are still referred to and ‘quoted ex- 
tensively in rural sociological literature. 

A restudy is now underway by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology at N. C. State Col- 
lege. In the first phase of the restudy, an 
attempt will be made to follow the same 
methodology as was used in the original 
study. Several thousand cards were distrib- 
uted to the children through the rural 
schools. The parents of the children were 
asked to answer a few simple questions. The 
most important question was; What is the 
name of the neighborhood in which you 
live? A very large proportion of the cards 
were returned as a result of the cooperation 
of the school officials This will enable us 


to outline the neighborhood areas as was 
done in the original study. Other parts of 
the original study will be duplicated in so 
far as possible. 

It is anticipated that some of the original 
groupings will have disappeared and others 
will have come into existence. A personal 
follow-up will be made to determine why 
these changes have occurred. 

A second phase of the study is also under- 
way. Two man months have been spent in a 
detailed delineation of the rural sociological- 
geogiaphical areas of the county. All the 
new techniques of neighborhood-community 
delineation have been employed in this phase 
of the study. As a result it will be possible 
to compare areas as delineated by the two 
techniques. Revisits will be made to those 
areas in which discrepancies occur with 
respect to social groupings. 

With the 1922 Taylor-Zimmerman study 
as a bench mark, we believe that the rcstudy 
will be of considerable importance in the 
understanding of change in rural society. 

Selz C. Mayo. 

N. C. State College. 


LIBRARY STUDY, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND 


The Prince Georges County Memorial 
Library, established in July 1946, requested, 
through the County Library Board, the as- 
sistance and guidance of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Maryland 
in finding the answer to a number of ques- 
tions which would greatly facilitate the 
establishment of adequate library services 
for the county « 

First, the library planners needed to 
know the location of the natural groupings 
of people and their social and economic cen- 
ters In response to this request, the re- 
search staff of the Department of Sociology, 
with the help and assistance of the librarian. 


county agricultural extension and home 
agents, and several well-informed residents 
of the county, delineated the communities 
and neighborhoods and trade areas and 
located the social and economic centers of 
the county. Schools and churches were lo- 
cated as were all actively functioning social 
and civic organizations. By the use of these 
materials, the library staff was able to plan 
more intelligently the library services for 
the communities and neighborhoods through 
bookmobile service, branch libraries, and 
community libraries and stations. 

In order to be of further service to the 
people, the library staff wished to know 
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more about the cultural, economic, social and 
educational backgrounds, levels of living, 
and reading habits and desires. Again the 
(’ounty Board requested the assistance of 
the Department of Sociology in gathering 
and analyzing specific information pertain- 
ing to these questions. To accomplish this, 
a joint research project was instituted by 
the Department of Sociology, with the Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and the Prince Georges County Memorial 
Library cooperating. 

The purpose of the total project is to pro- 
vide information basic to the formation 
and functioning of a County Library in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland by: 

1 Further defining the communities and 
neighborhoods in the county, so that the 
citizens of the county may be served at 
the appropriate centers by the bookmo- 
bile and other library facilities. 

2 An analysis of the library facilities now 
being used by the families of the county 
with a view to determining their avail- 
ability and adequacy. 

Determining the library needs, desires 
and preferences of the families of the 
county to aid the County library in 
planning their programs and services. 

4 Analyzing the characteristics of the 
population as a basis for planning spe- 
cific library services. 

5. Providing basic information on levels of 
living of the families of the county. 

The study includes information on approxi- 
mately 1,300 families and 4,000 individual 
family members Two schedules are being 
used, the one dealing largely with the char- 
acteristics of the family as a whole, and 
the other with individual family members 
A famil/ schedule is being taken on each 
family surveyed. The individual reader in- 
terest schedule is being taken on each mem- 
ber of the family household over twelve 
years of age. Both schedules are precoded 
for the use of punched card equipment. The 
eighty question are all being put on one 
card. 


Area sampling techniques are being used, 
with different procedures for the rural and 
urban areas of the county. The Bureau of 
the Census drew the sample for the metro- 
politan area and the University research 
staff the sample for the rural area. This 
dual type of sample was necessary because 
ol the nature of the population. The western 
half of the county is densely populated, a 
part of the greater metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and contains over 80 
percent of the county’s population located 
in this area. The eastern half of the county 
is rural, sparsely populated, and one of 
the leading tobacco areas of Maryland. 

The study is somewhat unusual in that 
the enumeration is being done by local 
volunteer workers. In the rural area the 
enumeration was done by members of each 
community with the community leaders tak- 
ing charge of the survey in their own areas. 
In the metropolitan area the enumeration is 
being done through community organiza- 
tions such as American Legion posts. Volun- 
teer Fire Department, Women’s Clubs, Com- 
munity Clubs The volunteer workers in the 
rural areas were surprisingly successful in 
completing their enumeration in good order 
This IS due in large measure to the en- 
thusiasm which the county library workers 
have stimulated throughout the county. Al- 
though the problems are somewhat different 
and more difficult, it is to be hoped that the 
method will be equally successful in the 
metropolitan area. The greatest disadvan- 
tage in using volunteer workers is that 
enumeration progresses slowly and the 
instruction needs to be frequently repeated. 

The work of the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and the 
Rural Sociological Society has uncovered a 
great amount of interest in the field of 
library studies. Numerous requests for in- 
formation on this study are being received, 
and within the state of Maryland a number 
of county library boards have already re- 
quested that similar studies be made in 
their counties. 

Harold Hofpsommer. 
University of Maryland. 
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Publications Received 
(^Indicates bulletins reviewed in this 
issue. Numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding number in the list 
of publications.) 

1. Allred, Charles E. Clasaified List of 
Courses Offered by Departments of 
Agricultural Economies and Rural So‘ 
eiology, Land Grant Colleges, 19U7-U8. 
Tennessee Agr. Ezpt. Sta. Mono. 236. 
29 pp. Knoxville, June 1948. 

*2. Anderson, A. H. and Hill, Randall C. 
Rural Communities and Organizations 
— A Study of Group Life in EUis 
County, Kansas. Kansas Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Circ. 143. 61 pp. Manhattan, Mar. 
1948. 

3. Behrendt, Richard F. Inter-Ameriea/n 
Economic Relations, Problems and 
Prospects. Committee on International 
Economic Policy. 405 W. 117th St. 99 
pp. New York, Feb. 1948. 

4. Bonser, H. J. Opportunities for GeU 
ting Started in Farming in Tennessee. 
Tennessee Agr. Expt. Sta. Mono. 236. 
44 pp. Knoxville, May 1948. 

•6. Brewer, Earl D. C. A Program for the 
Local Rural Church. Div. of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. 160 Fifth Ave. 30 
pp. New York, 1948. 16 cents. 

6. Div. of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church. 
A Suggested Program Guide. 160 
Fifth Awe. 12 pp. New York, 10 cents. 
*7. Ewing, Oscar R. The Nation*s Health, 
A Ten-Year Program. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 186 pp. Washington, Sept, 
1948. « 

*8. Farrell, F. D. Kansas Rural Institu- 
tions : III. A County Agricultural 
Center. Kansas State Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Circ. 240. 18 pp. Manhattan, May 
1947. 


t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 


9. Illinois Rural Life Conference and 
American Country Life Association. 
What Farmers Want Their Schools 
To Teach. Univ. of Illinois. 11 pp. 
Urbana, May 1948. 

♦10. Illinois State Medical Society. "‘Doc- 
tors and Horses,** The Health Care of 
the Farm Family. Committee on Rural 
Medical Care. 16 pp. Chicago, June 
1948. 

♦11. Johnson, Sherman E. Changes in 
Farming. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of 
Agr. Econ. 107 pp. Washington. June 
1948. 

♦12. Klem, Margaret C., Hollingsworth 
Helen, and Miser, Yelma A. Medical 
and Hospital Services provided under 
Prepayment Arrangements. Federal 
Security Agency. Bur. Memo. No. 69. 
Washington, June 1948. 

13. Leonard, Olen E. Canton ChuUpas — 
A Socioeconomic Study in the Cockam- 
bamba Valley of Bolivia. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. 77 pp. Washington, July 1948. 

♦14. Martin, Bishop William C. The Church 
and the Rural Community. Div. of 
Home Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church. 160 Fifth 
Ave. 122 pp. New York, 1948. 

16. McCharen, W. K. Improving the Qual- 
ity of Living. Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody Coll, 
for Teachers. 68 pp. Nashville, Dec. 
1947. 

16. McKay, A. W. Farmers* Cooperatives 
in Our Community. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Misc. Rep. 118. 41 pp. Washington, 
April 1948. 

♦17. Motheral, Joe R. Trends in the Texas 
Farm Population, 1948. Texas Agr. 
Expt. Sta. 7 pp. College Station, 
August 1948. 

18. Osterreichischer Fachzeitschriften- 
Verlag. Das Sehrifttum der BodenkuL 
tur (A bibliographical periodical). 
Doblhoffgasse 6. 36 pp. Wien-I. (Aus- 
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tria), May 1948. Six months sub- 
scription price is 7 Swiss francs plus 
postage. 

*19. Riecken, Henry W., Jr. and Whetten, 
Nathan L. Rural Social Organization 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut. 
Storrs Agr. Expt. Sta. 138 pp. Storrs, 
May 1948. 

20. Robinson, James L. Using Credit to 
Farm. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. E-31. 20 
pp. Washington, Jan. 1948. 

21. Rural Reconstruction Commission. 
Canberra, Australia. A General Rural 
Survey. 68 pp. 1944. 

22. Settlement and Employment of 
of Returned Men on the Land. 66 
pp. 1944. 

23. Land Utilization and Farm Settle- 
ment. 139 pp. 1944. 

24. Financial and Economic Recon- 
struction of Farms. 79 pp. 1944. 

25. Rural Credit. 86 pp. 1946. 

26. Farming Efficiency and Costs and 
Factors Relating Thereto. 208 pp 
1946. 

27. Rural Amenities. 78 pp. 1946. 

28. Irrigation, Water Conservation 
and Land Drainage. 78 pp. 1946. 

29. Rural Land Tenure and Valua- 
tion. 66 pp. 1946. 

30. Commercial Policy in Relation to 
Agriculture, 362 pp. 1946. 

*31. Southern Rural Life Conference. The 
School and Rural Community Living 
in the South'. 41 pp. Nashville, 1947. 

*32. The Church and Rural Community 

Living in the South. 39 pp. 1947. 

■'33. Sturm, Roy Albert. Research and Sur- 
vey in the Town and Country Churches 
of Methodism. Div. of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Church. 150 Fifth Ave. 28 pp. 
Neiw York, 1948. 

*34. Taylor, Carl C., Ducoff, Louis J., and 
Hagood, Margaret Jarman. Trends in 
the Tenure Status of Farm Workers 
in the United States Since 1880. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. of Agr. Econ. 36 pp. 
Washingrton, July 1948. 

36. Teacher Education Workshop. Is Yours 
An Excellent School? Div. of Surveys 


and Field Services, George Peabody 
Coll, for Teachers. 41 pp. Nashville, 
Dec. 1947. 26 cents. 

*36. Tharp, Max M. The Farm Tenure 
Situation in the Southeast. So. Caro- 
lina Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 370. 47 pp. 
« lemson, Jan. 1948. 

37. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Agr. Econ. 
Agricultural Economic and Statistical 
Publications. 64 pp. Washington, July 
1948. 

*38. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Agr. Econ. 
Suggestions to Prospective Farmers 
and Sources of Information. 23 pp. 
Washington, June 1948. 

39. Wichers, H. E. Farmhouse Planning 
is Easy. Wash. State Coll. Ext. Serv. 
Bui. 377. 9 pp. Pullman. July 1948. 

40. Wight, Edward A. and Liddell, Leon. 
Connecticut Library Survey. Conn. 
State Dept, of Education. 149 pp. 
Hartford, April 1948. 

Rural Organization 

[2, 19] The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, in cooperation with a number of land- 
grant colleges and universities has examined 
the social organization of rural people in 
24 counties, representing the major type of 
farming areas in the United States. The 
purpose of these studies is threefold: “(a) 
to analyze the types of groups in which 
rural people are organized and the patterns 
of group relationships through which they 
participate in local and non-local programs 
and services, (b) to analyze the ways in 
which agencies relate themselves and their 
programs to these types of organizations 
and patterns of group relationships and (c) 
to compare, by types of farming areas, 
trends in the different types of organiza- 
tions — formal and informal, local and non- 
local, etc.” 

In some instances the reports will be is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; in some, the bulletins will be pub- 
lished jointly with Agricultural Experiment 
Stations; and in others, publication will be 
sponsored by land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities or by private concerns. For ex- 
ample, Rural Communities and Organixa- 
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tioru — A Study of Group lAfe in Ellis 
County, Kansas, was issued by the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, while Rural Social Organization in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, was pub- 
lished by the Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and On the Edge of the 
Black Waxy, A Cultural Survey of Bell 
County, Texas,** was released by Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis. Attention is 
called to the publication arrangement so 
that persons interested in the entire series 
may be able to locate the individual reports. 

This is the first time that a comparative 
analysis of rural organization in the United 
State on a comprehensive scale has been at- 
tempted. Although each monograph bears 
the distinctive imprint of the region it 
represents, a common frame of reference 
has been employed in each analysis. Thus, 
both the kinds and degrees of social organi- 
zation that exist in the counties may be 
compared. For this reason the complete 
series will represent more than the sum of 
the separate reports. Accordingly, it is 
planned, first, to review each bulletin sepa- 
rately in the Current Bulletins Review sec- 
tion and, then, to present a review of the 
entire series. 

The first part of Rural Communities and 
Orpanizations — A Study of Group Life in 
Ellis Countif, Kansas, contains a description 
of the major rural organizations: the local- 
ity groups, the institutionalized organiza- 
tions such as the schools and the churches, 
the formal groups, the governmental agen- 
cies, and the informal groups. This is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the factors that 
have given rise to the county's social or- 
ganization and that condition social par- 
ticipation in Ellis County. It was found that 
rural people in Ellis County, like others in 
the Plains region, are subject to the peaks 
of nrosperity and the sloughs of depression. 
Their social organization shows the effects 
of nature's boiintv and nature's harshness. 
Even more important to an understanding 
of the social organization of Ellis County 


••To be reviewed in the March issue. 


is an appreciation of the role of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Early settlers in Ellis 
County were Russian-Germans. They lived 
in agricultural villages at first and their 
church life has remained under the care of 
the Capuchin Fathers. Later they adopted 
the dispersed homestead type of settlement 
but their group life has remained “Church- 
centered." In 1936 oil was discovered in 
Ellis County. The introduction of new oc- 
cupations and new sources of wealth has 
posed some problems to the residents of the 
County, but in general the pre-existing 
forms of social organization have prevailed. 

Rural Social Organization in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, is reenforced by and, 
in turn, reenforces the basic value system 
of its inhabitants. A firm regard for inde- 
pendence, respect for orderliness, conser- 
vatism and caution, and a pragmatic out- 
look characterize the people and are ap- 
parent in both their formal and informal 
organization. The central value structure, 
although erected on the base of colonial 
subsistence agriculture, has endured through 
the many changes in the area’s economy. 
Today agriculture in Litchfield County is 
largely commercial dairy farming. The 
population is no longer homogeneous, but 
segmented. Yankees and foreign-bom live 
side by side; not more than one-fourth of 
the rural residents are engaged in agri- 
culture ; and summer residents, retired 
people, and commuters from New York City 
are found in growing numbers. Despite 
these changes, the social organization has 
remained relatively constant because of the 
permissive nature of Yankee values. Town- 
meeting government and all that it implies 
epitomizes the kind of rural social organi- 
zation that is to be found in Litchfield 
County. 

Rural Church 

ri4] The Church and the Rural Community 
summarizes the reports of eight study com- 
mittees which brought in material for the 
guidance of discussions at the National 
Methodist Rural Life Conference held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska in 1947. These groups 
also made studies and recommendations 
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which were issued as reports after the ad- 
journment of the Conference. Five of these 
reports were listed in the September issue 
of Rural Sociology and two others are noted 
below. The author, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, presents the material under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Family and Com- 
munity Life. (2) The Rural Church and the 
Land, (3) The Ministry and the Rural 
Church, (4) The Program of the Rural 
Church, (6) Church Cooperation, and (6) 
The Christian World View. Maps, graphs, 
and tables supplement the text. 

[33] Research and Survey in the Town 
anfl Country Churches of Methodism ex- 
plains the use of scientific techniques in the 
study of church problems. The author says 
that “The aim of research in the church is 
to discuss the underlying patterns of com- 
munity development and of population, so 
that prediction of the future course of 
events will be possible and that church 
leaders may more adequately meet the 
spiritual needs of the church and com- 
munity”, Suggestions are given for col- 
lecting information, reporting the data, and 
forming an action group to take the initi- 
ative in promoting work within the church. 

[5] Another report of the National Meth- 
odist Rural Life Conference outlines A 
Program for the Local Rural Church. It in- 
cludes suggestions which may be used by 
pastor and people to help the church func- 
tion more effectively. In planning any action, 
the local church should set specific ob- 
jectives, decide upon methods to be used, 
and estimate the resources and leadership 
available. 

[32, 31] The Second Southern Rural Life 
Conference has issued reports on the church 
and school and their relation to rural com- 
munity living in the South. The report on 
the rural church presents (1) the need for 
a philosophy of rural life, (2) the responsi- 
bility of the rural church in a world of 
secular materialism, (3) the function of the 
church, (4) what the church is doing to 
improve the quality of living through better- 


ment of economic conditions, health, leader- 
ship training, and recreation, (6) barriers 
experienced by church leadership from with- 
in and without the church, (6) contributions 
made by church leadership toward improv- 
ing community living, and (7) outstanding 
illusfr'itiont. of community cooperation. 

The report on the rural school describes 
activities of schools which are improving 
the conditions in various communities. It 
stresses the importance of the development 
of techniques for the planning and initia- 
tion of school-community programs. The 
authors outline the contributions which 
leadership at the national, regional, state, 
and local levels may make to improve the 
quality of living in southern communities. 

Rural Health 

[7] A ten-year program to raise the level 
of The Nation's Health includes plans to 
be carried out in local communities with 
the help of state and federal go • mments. 
The findings of the National Health As- 
sembly held at Washington, D. C. in May, 
1948, form the basis for many of the recom- 
mendations. Detailed reports of the Assem- 
bly will be published later. The author 
discusses the following health goals which 
we should strive to reach by 3960: (1) 
Enough manpower everywhere — ^to satisfy 
the health and medical needs of all people; 
(2) Enough hospitals everywhere — supple- 
mented by auxiliary health centers to reach 
remote regions; (3) An equal chance for 
health — access to adequate medical care, 
regardless of economic status; (4) Mental 
health — promotion of both preventive and 
curative work by expanding research, man- 
power, and facilities; /5) Healthy maturity 
— by controlling chronic diseases and re- 
lieving other problems of adult life; <6) 
Rehabilitation for handicapped — restoring 
those disabled through illness or injury to 
the most nearly normal life of which they 
are capable; (7) A good start in life — com- 
plete medical care and social, psychological, 
and health services for all children and 
mothers in childbirth; (8) Community ac- 
tion — to provide the best possible health 
conditions and to supply needed services by 
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oi^anizing: local ag^encies of health with ef- 
fective teamwork for the welfare of the 
entire community. 

The author concludes that “If the people 
will get together — professional workers and 
public representatives alike — in citizen 
health councils throughout the country, we 
will have the satisfaction of proving not 
only that health is everybody’s business, but 
that it is good business, essential business 
and successful business”. 

[10] ** Doctors and Horses*" is a pamphlet 
outlining the health needs of farm com- 
munities and how they may be met. The im^ 
portance of an increasing supply of doc- 
tors, nurses, hospital facilities, and health 
measures in rural areas is discussed. The 
formation of a health council is suggested 
as the first step to be taken by any com- 
munity towards providing adequate medical 
care. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association and 
the Illinois State Medical Society have 
established a joint Student Loan Fund 
Board to encourage country boys to study 
medicine with the intention of returning to 
rural areas to practice. “The primary con- 
dition of the Illinois program is that, after 
finishing your medical course and intern- 
ship. you will agree to practice general 
medicine in a town of less than 5,000 in 
your home county at least until you shall 
have repaid the loan plus two percent (2^) 
interest. If you do not complete the medical 
course or do not take up practice in a rural 
community as agreed, you must repay the 
amount loaned immediately at the rate of 
seven percent {!%) interest”. The pam- 
phlet contains information regarding the 
loans and a copy of the agreement to be 
signed by recipients. 

[12] An intensive study l\as been made of 
Medical and Hospital Sendees Provided 
under Prepayment Arrangements at Trinity 
Hospital. Little Rock Arkansas, 1941-42. 
Data were obtained on the volume of ser- 
vice provided over 24 consecutive months. 
The report includes information on “the 
demand for preventive aervices, the degree 


to which consultations are held with physi- 
cians early in illness, the extent to which 
laboratory and X-ray facilities are uti- 
lized, and the amount of services provided 
for certain diagnostic groups”. An explana- 
tion of the meanings of the terms used and 
the contracts under which care was provided 
accompanies a series of 113 tables. 

Tenure Status 

[34] Between 1880 and 1940 the number of 
owners per 1,000 males 20 years of age and 
older gainfully employed on farms declined 
from 647 to 414. During the same period 
the corresponding number of tenants in- 
creased from 187 to 273 and the numbei 
of farn laborers increased from 266 to 313. 
Loss in ownership status was fairly con- 
sistent over the entire period and was to be 
found in each major geographic region. 
Increases in the proportion of tenant and 
farm laborers in the agricultural labor force 
varied from region to region. In the anal- 
ysis of the reasons for these shifts emphasis 
is placed on the secular trend from relative- 
ly self-sufficient to highly mechanized com- 
mercial farming. Since 1940, the proportion 
of owners and part-owners in the agricul- 
tural labor force has increased. The authors 
point out that this recent development was 
not created by the rapid rise of low status 
workers on the agricultural ladder but 
rather was the result of the withdrawal of 
tenants from agriculture and the purchase 
of farms by persons heretofore not mem- 
bers of the agricultural labor force. 

[36] The Farm Tenure Situation in the 
Southeast is the first publication of the 
Southeast Regional Land Tenure Committee. 
The report contains a description of the 
tenure situation in the seven southeastern 
states as revealed in the 1946 Census of 
Agriculture. The number of farms, acres 
in farms, cropland harvested, the value of 
land and baildings and the size of farms are 
broken down by the tenure status of the 
operators the types of tenancy, and the 
color of operators. Census items dealing 
with farm labor and mechanization are also 
summarized. 
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Population 

[17] A substantial drop in the farm popu> 
lation of Texas has occurred in recent years. 
A relatively high natural increase in 1947 
was more than offset by migration from 
farms. Included in the replies to mail 
questionnaires were several comments on 
the exodus of people from the farming 
areas of the State. The lack of city con- 
veniences was mentioned moat frequently 
among the reasons for the depopulation of 
rural areas. The unsatisfactory condition 
of rural roads was stressed. Other reasons 
were poor housing, the high cost of labor, 
and- soil erosion. 

Miscellaneous 

[38] A revised edition of Suggeationa to 
Proapecth e Farmers and Sources of Jn- 
fojmation has been issued. It contains spe- 
cific information about farming possibilities, 
experience, physical and economic factors 
in farming, operating problems, locating 
farms for sale or rent, sources of credit and 
other financial and technical aid. Addresses 
of State Agricultural Colleges, State Direc- 
tors of Extension Service, and Directors of 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations are 
included. 

[11] Changes in Farming is “a revision of 
the summary of a study that was begun in 
the fall of 1944 with the purpose of analyz- 


ing the changes in farming during the in- 
terim and war years, appraising the forces 
back of the large increases in production 
and evaluating some of their peacetime im- 
plications’'. That summary. Changes in 
Farming in War and Peace, was issued in 
June, 1946. This revision includes produc- 
tion experience in the years 1946 and 1947 
along with information regarding trends 
in size of farm and ownership. The author 
points out that constant change can be ex- 
pected in the field of mechanization and 
that agriculture must adapt itself to them. 
The text is supplemented with ten tables 
and 39 figures. 

[8] The growth of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in size and importance sug- 
gests that consideration be given to the 
housing facilities of the program in many 
Kansas counties. Although some counties 
have substantial investments in t! accom- 
modations for agricultural fairs, inadequate 
facilities are available for extension work, 
an activity that is carried on throughout the 
year. In Rice County an agricultural center 
has been built to meet this need. The 
bulletin describes the steps that were taken 
to secure the building with special attention 
being paid to the enlistment of public sup- 
port, the use that has been made of the 
center, some of its present imperfections, 
and its importance to the agricultural ex- 
tension program in other Kansas counties. 
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Agricultural Price Policy. By Geoffrey S. 
Shepherd. Ames: The Iowa State Col- 
lesre Press, 1947. Pp. vi + 440. $4.60. 
Forward Prices for Agriculture. By D. Gale 
Johnson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiii -f 269. 
$3.00. 

Rural sociologists no longer need fear lest 
agricultural economists neglect economic 
factors in the lives of farm families. They 
won't. And neither should we. Never before 
in our history has the economic climate 
under which the farm population lives 
loomed so important in their actions and in 
their thinking. And never before has the 
farmer's welfare been so dependent upon 
conditions beyond his immediate control. It 
is a complex problem that confronts Ameri- 
can agriculture today, and sociologists must 
delve into its complexities if they expect to 
make a contribution to the ultimate solution 

Geoffrey Shepherd's book, Agricultural 
Price Policy, provides a step by step analy- 
sis of the need for price control, the history 
and the current status of price regulation 
and finally a five-point program for future 
control Open market prices do not properly 
regulate agricultural production and con- 
, sumption because ( 1 ) supply also fluctuates 
with the weather, (2) demand is also a 
function of changing economic, political, and 
military conditions, (3) there is an inherent 
lag in production response ranging from a 
few weeks to several years, and finally (4) 
because over the long run both agricultural 
prices and incomes are relatively low. 

The demand for price control resulted in 
a number of federal p^grams including 
price floors during World War I, the stabi- 
lisation operations of the Federal Farm 
Board and later of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, agricultural marketing agree- 
ments designed to control market supplies, 
consumption subsidies in the form of the 
distribution of surplus commodities directly 
or by means of food stamps and school 


lunches, and parity prices. According to 
Shepherd, each of these programs has taught 
us a lesson but none of them has adequately 
corrected the situation. He advocates five 
different programs all running concurrent- 
ly. They are (1) a more accurate forecast 
of supply, demand, and prices, or, lacking 
this, the establishment of forward prices, 

(2) stabilization of the year-to year vari- 
ations in the total production of each crop, 

(3) stabilization of each farmer's crop 
production through insurance, (4) stabiliza- 
tion of the demand for farm products, per- 
haps through direct income payments, and 
finally (5) the maintenance of comparable 
farm incomes for equal ability by expanding 
the existing educational and placement ser- 
vices. 

Forward prices involve the estimation of 
anticipated prices for at least one produc- 
tion period in advance and an unqualified 
offer by the Government assuring farmers 
that these anticipated prices, or a large 
fraction of them, will be realized. They are 
far removed from parity prices which are 
based on previous returns and use prices 
as goals or ends to be attained. Forward 
prices consider future conditions and are 
means to the desired allocation of resources. 

Johnson lists six basic goals, two of which 
relate to resources and four to incomes. A 
nation should maximize the total return 
from its resources and at the same time 
make provision for economic growth and 
progress. The four income goals are: (1) 
a minimum level of living, based on social 
welfare criteria, should be provided for all; 
(2) gross inequalities in income distribu- 
tion should be relieved; (3) per capita in- 
come should be the same for comparable 
groups in society, and (4) the distribution 
of income should be reasonably stable. 

Forward prices make their chief contri- 
bution in the regulation of resource al- 
location by reducing price uncertainty. They 
or any other price policy do not contribute 
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materially to the income goals. High farm 
prices are not a guarantee of adequate farm 
incomes, particularly for the large segment 
of the farm population that has relatively 
little commercial production. 

The technical, administrative, and politi- 
cal complications raised by a program of 
forward prices are discussed and not dis- 
counted. Both Johnson and Shepherd pre- 
sent the issues carefully, modestly, and 
well. 

Walter C. McKain. 
The University of Connecticut. 


Agricultural Finance. Revised Edition. By 
William G. Murray. Ames: Iowa State 
College Press, 1947, Pp. x + 372. $4.00. 

The 1947 edition is a revision of the 1941 
book bearing the same title. The difference 
between the two editions is limited chiefly 
to the inclusion of new legislation and recent 
statistics on farm finance, together with an 
evaluation of farm credit changes during 
the past six years. The more important farm 
credit legislation since 1941 provides for the 
Farmer's Home Administration and an act 
in 1946 permitting Federal Land Banks to 
lend 66 per cent of normal value of the 
farm instead of the former limitation of 
60 per cent of the appraised value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of insur- 
able buildings. 

The subject matter has to do with the 
principles underlying the proper use of va- 
rious types of capital needed in farming, 
including an analysis of terms for pa 3 rment 
of debts best suited to the business of ag- 
riculture and the costs of credit from 
various sources. The essential facts with 
respect to the various sources of credit for 
farming are given. Interest rates, lending 
limits an<^ the conditions under which credit 
may be attained are analyzed. The problem 
involved in successfully becoming a farm 
owner-operator through the use of credit 
is the subject of Chapter IX. 

The book has the special merit of being 
well indexed and of including the essential 
facts of agricultural finance without a 
burdensome detailed description. This makes 
the publication valuable as a source of 


specific information on credit for farmers, 
professional workers and as a textbook for 
courses in agricultural finance. While it 
has the munt of leaving detailed description 
to the instructor, supplementary sources of 
inforniatioh and exercises are suggested. 

Bueford M. Gile. 
The University of Louisiana. 


All Manner of Men. By Malcolm Ross. New 

York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948. Pp. 

314. $3.60. 

This volume is significant because it 
proposes to reveal the real story of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee; its 
author was chairman of that committee dur- 
ing the last three years of the late war. He 
derives the substance of the book from 
personal experiences as well as from rec- 
ords and other sources. Written in popular, 
often reportorial style, it comprises 21 vivid 
highly descriptive chapters. 

The first chapter treats of instances and 
incidents involving racial discrimination and 
friction during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Throughout the book, there are references 
and illustrations of a historical nature em- 
phasizing the deep-seated roots of racial 
prejudice which retarded the efforts of 
F.E.P.C. to overcome economic discrimina- 
tion. The author contends that the historical 
explanations for excluding the Mexican- 
American, the Negro, the Nisei, and the 
Jew from participation in American life 
are wearing thin; that the old tension be- 
tween North and South over Negro status 
weakens national unity and degrades the 
United States in intepiational affairs. 

Ross declares that the Committee was a 
wartime makeshift, never armed with au- 
thority to do a proper job. It possessed no 
subpoena powers and it lacked the prestige 
which a sincere non-discrimination policy 
by Congress would have given its represen- 
tatives and workers. In spite of this, the 
F.E.P.C. was remarkably effective in its 
attempts to alleviate unfair employment 
practices and to improve race relations. 

Several chapter titles in this book are 
flippant; such, for example, as ''Congress 
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Backs the Wrong Horse,” and “Inside the 
Kathole”. In general, however, the analy- 
ses are keen and penetrating, especially the 
chapter on “Politics,” which is a discussion 
of the political implications of the F.E.P.C. 
Here also is a rather thorough analysis of 
the attitudes of some southern liberals who 
opposed the Committee in Congress. 

In a few spots the text would seem jerky 
but for its informal, lucid style. The 
author was evidently confused in his refer- 
ence to William Lloyd Garrison’s periodical 
as “The Vindicator.” According to this re- 
viewer’s information, Garrison’s pamphlet 
was known as “The Liberator.” All in all, 
the book is useful, illuminating, and time- 
ly. It can be recommended for both students 
and the general public. 

Thelma Ackiss Perry. 
Langston University. 


Kroeber, A. L. Anihropology, Race. Lan~ 
guage, Culture, Psychology, Prehistory. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1948. $6.60. Pp. xxxix 866. 

In recommending this revised edition of 
A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology, the pub- 
lishers stress the fact that the index of the 
work alone runs to 39 pages with 2898 
entries. The body of the book, originally 
published in 1923, has grown from 502 
pages to 866 .The length of the work, which 
IS not necessarily an advantage where it is 
tq be used as a text book, is due to the in- 
clusion of physical anthropology, arche- 
aud social anthropology in the same 
volume. These three fields have grown far 
apart in their development, and their treat- 
ment in one single course or book is tra- 
ditional rather than necessary. The lay or 
expert reader who is primarily interested 
in social anthropology might be satisfied 
with a discussion of the rejation or rather 
the lack of a relation of race and culture 
and be willing to dispense with the evolu- 
tionary history of the human animal. He 
might also be willing to forego the discus- 
sions of the prehistoric development of tech- 
nological implements which shed only very 
little and very conjectural light on the social 
life of early man. Professor Kroeber is un- 


willing to separate these fields because his 
approach is basically historical. While many 
contemporary social anthropologists tend to 
stress the study of relationships within a 
given culture at a given time, his interest 
is to a great extent directed upon the re- 
construction of prehistory and the estab- 
lishment of laws of long range cultural 
change. It is thus as a study of history that 
the work merits the greates interest. 

It is unfortunate that this broad vision, 
presented in a very readable and aestheti- 
cally pleasing style, is marred by the re- 
newed use of the concept of the “super- 
organic”. To speak of things other than 
biological organisms and certain related 
chemical substances as organic cannot be 
anything but an analogy. To speak of some- 
thing as superorganic is like saying that 
it is just like the organic, only more so. It 
is to be hoped that such terms which con- 
fuse the epistemologically untrained stu- 
dent and do not add anything to the under- 
standing among experts will some day soon 
disappear from the vocabulary of social 
science publications. Social and cultural 
phenomena have a reality of their own and 
can be described in terms of this reality 
without reference to biological, physical, or 
any other analogies. 

Once mystical concepts like the “super- 
organic” are admitted, the door is open for 
all kinds of “superpersonal” and “super- 
individual” phenomena. Professor Kroeber 
looks at individuals and their individual 
actions merely as the subtratum of the phe- 
nomena the anthropologist deals with. The 
phenomena themselves are beyond and above 
rather than between and among the individ- 
uals concerned. Consequently, the recent 
movement to apply modern methods of in- 
dividualistic psychology to the understand- 
ing of cultures is summarily rejected, its 
findings disregarded. 

The changes and additions that distin- 
guish the new edition from the earlier ones 
are too many to be enumerated in this re- 
view. The work can well be considered as al- 
most completely new. The six pages which 
indicate these changes and additions also 
contain all source reference to be found in 
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the book. They are few and vague. Though 
the reader may have the highest respect 
for the author’s veracity and scientific in- 
tegrity, he may well wish to learn more 
about this or that aspect of a matter touched 
in the book, particularly in cases which ad- 
mit of differences in opinion, even if they 
have been decided with a tone of finality by 
the author. 

Franz Adler. 

University of Arkansas. 


Boletyn del Instifvto Paicopedagogico Na~ 
cional, Ano VI, No. 2, 1947. Lima, Peru. 
Pp. 172. 

This publication contains three anthropo- 
metric studies made by the Department of 
Anthropology of the National Psychopeda- 
gogical Institute. The first article is by Julio 
C. Pretto, head of the Department; the sec- 
ond IS by his first assistant, Maria Gomez 
Calderon; the third is by these two in col- 
laboration with eleven of their students. 
Anthropology in these labors has its com- 
mon European meaning which corresponds 
to physical anthropology in the usage of the 
United States. 

The students measured, numbered more 
than 23,000, about half from Lima and half 
from the provinces. The age range was from 
SIX to seventeen. All of the subjects were 
white-Indian mixed bloods, manifesting 
varying and undetermined proportions of 
the two races. 

The announced purposes of the investi- 
gations were to gather data on physical 
growth and on nutritional conditions as re 
fleeted in bodily measurements. The results 
serve neither of these purposes very ade- 
quately, especially the latter. The racially 
mixed population introduces a complex ge- 
netic variable which seems not to have been 
taken into «account. The chief utility of the 
studies is that they provide a long aeries 
of carefully done measurements. The in- 
crea.se in lung capacity with elevation, a 
fact brought out by other studies in the 
Andean region, shows up clearly in the 
figu^as. 

Asael T Hansen. 
Michigan State College. 


Comm uvicat 10718 in Modern Society. By Wil- 
bur Schramm (Ed.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1948. Pp. vi -j- 
252. $4 00 

The contributions to this symposium 
wrote to I'se Paul Lazarsfeld’s phrase, as 
“godfathers for a new communications cen- 
ter”. Remarks are pitched with all due 
respect for this institutional role While 
included materials may l>e suggestive for 
rural sociologists interested in problems of 
modern ecological location, vicinage, or com- 
munications design, effect, and control, they 
do reveal the certain truth of Edgar Dale’s 
observation: “We are in the same dilema 
here as we are in the material field of goods 
and services. We produce faster and better 
than we can distribute.” 

The papers fall quite clearly into four 
classes: mere observations, hortative ac- 
counts tuned principally by the releases of 
the Commission on Freedom of 'he Press 
and similar recent critiques, historical notes, 
and direct or implicit research suggestions. 
A bibliography of JOO titles is appended 
Two broadly focused papers deserve specific 
mention: Elmo C. Roper’s discussion of 
leads in radio audience research and T^azar- 
f eld’s consideration of the role of criticism 
in management of mass communications 
Pertinent research suggestions seem to 
italicize two points. First, there is need for 
much analysis of the dimensions of test 
opinions and for the testing of relative ap- 
peals with given populations for given 
sources, types of information, and media 
and modes of presentation (Carl Hovland, 
R. O. Nafzinger). Second, there is need for 
further systematic empirical orientation of 
the social situation in which communciation 
operates (John E. Ivey, Jr.. Clyde Hart). 
Hart, following a suggestion by Herbert 
Blumer, points to what may be the crucial 
question in use of opinion scaling — indeed, 
in the use of any questionnaire or schedule 
procedure. The question attacks the assump- 
tion that a series of cases, however distrib- 
uted, drawn from a mass, may reflect power 
in social action or control. The latter, which 
is directly dependent on patterns in social 
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organization — not number, cannot be ig- 
nored or grossly assumed. 

Paul B. Foreman. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Direct Thinking. By George Humphrey. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1948. 
Pp. 229. $3.60. 

The aim of this book is to set forth the 
essential knowledge which has been gained 
in recent years from the scientific study of 
the thinking processes and to indicate how 
this knowledge can be applied by the in- 
dividual in the organization and systemati- 
zation of his thinking. In the reviewer's 
opinion the author does an unusually good 
job of summarizing existing knowledge 
about the thought processes, especially on 
such questions as why we think, the stages, 
unity and guidance of thought, the role of 
imagination and insight in thinking and the 
relation between thought and action. How- 
ever, he fails to make clear just how the 
reader can apply what he has learned to aid 
him in reflective thinking. Neverthele.ss 
the educated and intelligent layman to whom 
the book is directed should be able to exam- 
ine his thought processes in light of the 
scientific findings so clearly presented and 
make his own diagnosis and prescription. 

Wii.LiAM II. Sewell. 
University of Wisconsin. 

•Empire* 8 Children • The People of Tzin- 
tzinitzan By George M. Foster (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 6) 
Washington: Printed in Mexico for 
Smithsonian Institution, 1948. Pp. 297. 
Free. 

Cultural Geography of the Modem Taras- 
ean Area. By Robert C. West. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, livstitute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 7.) 
Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948, Pp. 77. $0.76. 

These are two of a series of monographs 
that report the joint field studies of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology and the 
Eacu^a Nadonal de Anthropologja of Mexi- 


co. The studies were conducted in 1946-46 
in the Tarascan area of the state of 
Michoac^n. 

The title, “Empire’s Children,” immedi- 
ately raises the question, “What empire?’' 
One soon learns the Tzintzuntzan was the 
capital of the Tarascan Empire at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. So the question 
seems to be answered. Yet, the book brings 
out clearly that, unlike many neighboring 
communities which are still inhabited by 
Tarascan Indians, the people of Tzintzunt- 
zan are predominately mestizos, i.e., de- 
Indianized mixed bloods. Perhaps the title 
should be “Empires* Children.” 

The author and his Mexican assistant, 
Gabriel Ospina, obviously achieved excel- 
lent rapport with the people. The data gain- 
ed from observing, participating, and inter- 
viewing are correspondingly rich and re- 
vealing. These usual ethnological proce- 
dures were supplemented by a quite elabo- 
rate census of the whole community and by 
sample studies of family budgets, of foods 
consumed, and of work patterns. Hence, 
quantitative statements can be made on 
many points. All the materials are woven 
into a readable and full description of al- 
most everything that Tzintzuntzan is and 
does. 

The town has a population of 1,231. The 
main occupation is pottery making with 
agriculture in an important secondary place. 
It is hard to select any section of the book 
for special comment. Economics receives 
very complete treatment and the analysis 
of the economics of agriculture is partic- 
ularly interesting. 

Few criticisms can be offered. The author 
could have been more explicit in defining 
what a Tarascan is. Males are the base for 
expressing sex ratios at one point (pp. 29- 
30); females at another (p. 228). One 
map reverses convention by having south 
at the top for no apparent reason (p 133). 
Marriage by elopement, the usual method, 
is adequately described. But not much is 
given by way of explanation except to cite 
the antiquity of the custom in the region. 
It would seem to be a proper task of social 
anthropology to attempt to devise means of 
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analysing family systems to account for a 
situation in which family system persists 
only by regularly being subjected to trau- 
mas. 

The other book should be read first by a 
person with a special interest in the Taras- 
can area. By itself, however, it communi- 
rates less than does Empire's Children. 
The discussions of different phases of cul- 
ture are necessarily brief and one has to 
examine the maps frequently for the text 
to be meaningful. But as a background 
survey, it is competently done. It goes be- 
yond what the title suggests in that much 
historical material is p’*esented, a large 
part of which was gathered from primary 
sources. 

Asael T. Hansen. 
Michigan State College. 


Family Farm Policy. Edited by Joseph 
Ackerman and Marshall Harris. Chica- 
go: The University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp, xxii + 518. $4.00. 

Basically a report of the Farm Tenure 
Conference held at the University of Chica- 
i?o in February, 1946, this book represents 
much more work and time than is usually 
devoted to a single conference. The central 
theme of the Conference was the Family 
Farm in the United States Land Policy. In 
addition, considerable time was given to re- 
ports on tenure conditions in eleven other 
countries. The first part contains an inter- 
pretive summary, a description of the farm 
tenure system in the United States and a 
report of the panel discussion on “The 
Place of the Family Farm in United States 
Land Policy.” Parts II to VI are made up 
of Chapters VI to XIV on the Farm Land 
Tenure in various parts of the world. Part 
VI IS made up of the reports of the five 
committees #and Part VII is coterminous 
With Chapter XX on “Looking to the Fu- 
ture” written by Dr. Henry C. Taylor. 

The papers on land tenure in Canada, 
Britain, New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, Brazil, Puerto Rico, 
Czechfslovokia, Eastern Germany and 
France are varied in content and emphasis. 
Only the reports on Germany and Sweden 


include maps. These reports give consider- 
able space to the social, economic and politi- 
cal background In which tenure changes 
have taken place. 

The statements broaden and bring up-to- 
date the brief descriptions given in the 
Reri*rt of the President's Committee on 
Farm Tenancy (1937). “The Farm Tenure 
System in the United States” as developed 
in Chapter II is the best statement of the 
tenure situation and of governmental policy 
on farm land tenure seen by the reviewer. 

The treatment of the family farm is 
particularly important. Substantially, it is 
defined as one with (1) the entrepreneurial 
functions vested in the family, (2) opera- 
tions carried on by family labor, aided, if 
necessary, by outside labor in emergencies, 
and (3) an operating investment large 
enough to employ efficiently the labor of 
the farm family. The importance of the 
family farm is stressed throug’ 'ut, yet 
“the family farm is not an end in agri- 
cultural policy. Rather it is an instrument, 
a means, through which agriculture and 
rural life can be made a richer and more 
satisfying experience for those who farm.” 
(P. 9.) 

The reports, and the entire book, are 
remarkably up-to-date with many quotations 
from post-war planning committees reports. 
This book is a must for students of tenure 
and policy making. It is recommended to 
those conducting conferences and reporting 
on the work of conferences. It provides some 
insight into the political and social structure 
of selected foreign countries. 

Ralph J. Ramsey. 
University of Kentucky. 

Family Life in West China. By Irma High- 
baugh. New York: Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., 1948. Pp. vii -f- 240. $2.00. 

This is a study of three aspects of family 
relationships in two communities in Szech- 
uan Province in West China. It was con- 
ducted over a three-year period from 1941 
to 1944, while the constructive forces in 
China were operating with Szechuan as the 
war-time center of China. The hypothesis 
of the study is that permanent rural recon- 
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atruction can best be achieved through the 
reconstruction of family relationships, par- 
ticularly in China where the family holds 
such a position of esteem. Accordingly the 
author selected to study three phases of 
family relations; those between the pre- 
school child and his parents; those between 
the parents as husband and wife; and those 
between the older and younger generations 
of adults. These relationships were consider- 
e<l to affect the young child most directly. 
The major relationship.s were subdivided 
into 54 minor relations, 26 for the young 
child and his adults, IB for his parents as 
husband and wife and i:i for the younger 
and older adults in his family. 

Rural sociologists will be most interested 
in the research procedure. The researcher 
designed a check list of the relationships 
with a value scale from zero to four and the 
investigators chocked the list on frequent 
occasions according to the behavior observed 
in the family. From these checkings plus a 
senes of case studies, the results were de- 
veloped. In order to have frequent and inti- 
mate opportunities for meeting the approxi- 
mately 60 families studied, a service pro- 
gram was developed. This included chil- 
dren's school training, adult literacy work, 
nursery school and parent education pro- 
gram, and Christian nurture. This service 
program, conducted over the three-year 
period, brought about many changes in these 
families. But its most important use was to 
make available an opportunity to see family 
relationships operate at first hand. 

The results of the study are presented in 
two case desenptions and summarized in a 
chapter entitled “Changes in family rela- 
tionships.’’ With a long experience of over 
20 years in China, and with the help of a 
number of cooperators, Vhe author completed 
a work that yields considerable fruit and 
should be suggestive to others who wish 
to study family relationships through the 
service program technique. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 


The Fai'mer In The Second World War, By 
Walter W. Wilcox. Ames: The Iowa 
State College Press, 1947. Pp. xii -|- 
410. $4.00. 

If Army-Navy E Awards had been given 
to American farmers under the same condi- 
tion as to industry, there would now be 
millions of flags flying over American 
farms. This is one part of the factually told 
story in this book. 

The farmers of America increased their 
production in the second World War by one- 
half, as compared with the first World War. 
This was accomplished with only a very 
small increase in acreage over prewar levels 
and with considerably fewer farm workers. 
The triple factors of favorable weather con- 
ditions, increased mechanization, and im- 
proved varieties and strains of seeds made 
it possible for the farmer to set all-time 
production records. Fortunately, however, 
there was no repetition of the destruction 
of soil resources as was true in the first 
World War. 

The second major story outlined by the 
author in this book is that of an analysis 
of the governmental policies in arriving at 
production goals, the distribution of the 
production to the armed forces, to our 
allies, and to our civilian population. This 
story can perhaps be summed up in the 
following sentence: “For the most part, 
price policies achieved their objectives.’’ 
(p. 3) There were serious mistakes made in 
the determination of policy. These errors 
were made as a result of (1) lack of ac- 
cumulated experience in adjusting to war- 
time demands, and (2) continual compro- 
mise which was made “necessary” by pres- 
sure groups even in wartime. 

Many other results of the war are touched 
upon but not fully developed. For example, 
it is pointed out that the rural schools of 
the nation deteriorated and that many com- 
munities were left in a precarious condi- 
tion because of inadequate medical care per- 
sonnel. One the other side of the ledger, the 
author contends that the family size farms 
improved their competitive position during 
the war. Selz C. Mayo. 

North Carolina State College. 
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The Farmer's Handbook. By John M. White. 
Norman: The University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv -}- 440. $4.96. 
During more than fifty years of 
practical experience as a farmer and 
county agent, 1 have often felt the need 
for a ready reference on everyday farm 
problems. As a consequence, it was only 
natural that, beginning twenty years 
ago, 1 should have undertaken to collect 
material for this book. (Author's pref- 
ace, p. vii.) 

There are 21 chapters replete with prac- 
tical information ranging from field crops 
of all kinds, pastures, livestock care and 
management, soil and wildlife conservation, 
to tables of weights and measures. The 
author says that only the major phases of 
farming are covered, and advises those in- 
terested in particular fields to consult origi- 
nal sources. That is undue modesty, if one 
desires only general information in non- 
technical language. It would be hard to 
imagine anything on a farm, whether it is 
how to break a cow from sucking herself, 
first aid for apoplexy, or periods of heat in 
various farm animals which is not cata- 
logued. Child birth and setting broken bones 
are about the only common events on the 
farm for which there is no suggested rem- 
edy. 

This book is immensely interesting to 
rural sociologists, although only incidental- 
ly. Rural sociologists need more knowledge 
about applied agriculture. The appeal is 
directly to farmers, but, in serving an edu- 
cational function to farmers, the book has 
a distinct sociological import. It is, there- 
fore, highly recommended. 

“Uncle John,” as the author is affection- 
ately known among extension workers in the 
Southwest, has brought his long period of 
service in agriculture to a fitting climax 
by bequeathing to posterity the whole of an 
education gained “the hard way.” 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Frauds Lieber: Nineteenth-Century Liber- 
By Frank Freidel. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University, 1947. Pp. 
xiii -f 445. $4.60. 


Encyclopedist, teacher, political theorist, 
publicist, reformer, dabbler in philology, 
nationalist, patriot, friend and adviser to 
the great and near great, ambitious seeker 
after recognition and fame, Francis Lieber 
(1798-1872) was a man of many interests 
anu accomplishments whom Dr. Freidel has 
portrayed in a solid book which is likely to 
stand as a definitive biography. 

Lieber came to the United States in 1827, 
and the next year the first volume of his 
Encyclopaedia Americana came off the 
press. He taught at South (Carolina College 
and at Columbia College. His best known 
works of a more scholarly type are : Manual 
of Political Ethics, and On Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government. 

Lieber was not an original thinker, and 
this biography indicates that he should be 
viewed more as a publicist than as a scholar. 
Just to mention the bewildering array of 
subjects which his fertile mind ti.rned to at 
one time or another would exceed the length 
of this review. He touched upon prison 
reform, international law, defense t*? na- 
tionalist doctrines for the Radical Republi- 
cans, and almost everything else that en- 
gaged public attention through his long life 
Through his ability to make friends with 
the most prominent people and persuade 
them to further his proposals he probably 
had much greater influence than later gen- 
erations have realized. Because of the scope 
of Lieber’s activities most social scientists 
will find in this book something of interest. 

Dr. Freidel has written no hero’s tale, 
but has given a careful delineation of the 
life and influence of one of our great 
publicists. One migh^ wish that he had 
added a bibliography of Lieber’s writings, 
even though these are cited in footnotes. 

O. A. Hilton. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


The Growth of Physical Science. By Sir 
James Jeans. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. X + 364. $4.00. 

“We look on helpless while our material 
civilization carries us at breakneck speed to 
and end which no man can foresee or even 
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conjecture.” With these words this leading 
British astronomer and mathematical physi- 
cist (died 1946) begins and, in the same 
spirit, ends his swift moving and pointed 
history of physical science from Babylonian 
beginnings to the present atomic age. The 
book is breath-taking. It tells how man has 
in a few centuries probed into many of the 
mysteries of the universe. Now we know 
much that happens at absolute zero as well 
as at twenty million degrees of temperature, 
as well as in the electron and in objects as 
far away as five hundred million light 
years. 

The social scientist will be interested in 
the book for three reasons. It portrays the 
development of physical science in our cul- 
ture. It illustrates processes of creative 
thought and patience which, if used, should 
lead to work in the social field. Finally, it 
gives similar insight largely incidentally, to 
the conceptions of social science principles 
which have crystallized in the minds of 
many prestige leaders in the physical sci- 
ences. 

In the mind of the reviewer, this last 
point deserves extended comment. Since the 
atom bomb a plethora of suggestions has 
appeared in Science and other organs main- 
ly dominated by physical scientists suggest- 
ing that many of them turn also to social 
science and furnish a new leadership. And 
we have as a cardinal illustration, the Kin- 
sey Report, which in addition to many du- 
bious taxonomic conclusions, is riddled with 
a “now” social science, that based upon a 
conception of uninhibited “mammalian” be- 
havior. 

In Jeans' work two inadvertent conclu- 
sions of immediate import to social science 
deserve, from the reviewer's point of view, 
fundamental discussion. One is the antagon- 
ism to religious institutions for restraints 
upon scientific thinking* or for opposing the 
dissemination of new ideas concerning the 
universe. A major second is the implied 
denial of the influence of historical proces- 
ses upon current behavior. There are many 
other ideas, but there two cardinal points 
suffice for discussion here. 


The main outcroppings of the antagonism 
to religious — and hence social — institutions 
for their skittishness about new ideas in the 
physical sciences begins when Plato and 
Aristotle come up in the discussion of 
Greek scientific thinking. These men made 
“natural laws subordinate to the authority 
of divine principles” and, in the general 
opinion of Jeans' “held back” scientific de- 
velopment. Later (p. 71) we find the Chris- 
tians upbraided because, following the paths 
of the Roman Emperors, contributed “real 
danger” in that they “knew nothing of 
tolerance” and brought about the “wilt” of 
science. All through this work only one 
religion or dominant social doctrine is cred- 
ited with being “pro” physical science — 
Mohammedanism in its first few centuries 
before it reached its maturity as a social 
power. 

With the bare facts as reported by Jeans' 
there can be no quarrel. The interpretation 
given the facts is what gores. The Greece of 
Plato and Aristotle was like a drowning 
man. How could they discuss science in the 
midst of ruin and disaster? The social condi- 
tions of the Roman world during its em- 
pire days varied but certainly no one “im- 
peded” any real scientific thinking until 
ruin and disaster faced the world again. 
Why should Christian leaders be receptive 
to new scientific interpretations when, in 
the words of Salvian, (c. A.D. 440) only the 
rudest barbarians were sufficiently civil- 
ized as to be kind to their own children. The 
later antagonism of the church to science is 
a very different story. No social institution 
seems to bear great power gracefully for 
any length of time. No credit is given the 
church for creating conditions making 
scientific thinking possible. 

The main attack upon the influence of 
historical processes comes later (p. 312) 
after a discussion of exponential decay of 
radioactivity. Here different rates of decay 
are gAven ranging from uranium losing half 
its power in 4500 million years to thorium 
C which falls to half strength “in perhaps 
a hundred millionth part of a second.” A 
few lines later it is noted that “in the 
events now under consideration, the past 
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had apparently no influence upon the pres- 
ent nor the present on the future.” This 
statement, though delimited as it is, repre- 
sents in the minds of many, as we see about 
us in the newer leadership of the social 
sciences, a denial of the influence of social 
systems and of historical -social processes 
by twentieth century society. 

This is, to the reviewer at least, illogical 
logic. If uranium has lost its radioactivity 
until it becomes lead, it is now lead, and the 
past must affect its present. It must be used 
to make pewter instead of an atom bomb. 
If one the other hand, some new uranium is 
present which will equally become lead in 
the same length of time necessary to make 
the first lead, then we have uranium-lead 
“history” repeating itself. 

Taking issue with these points of view 
in this “new testament” of the physical 
sciences does not blemish the values of 
physical science or Jeans* interpretation of 
their discoveries. It merely attempts to set 
before the social scientist one of his funda- 
mental problems — that of the understand- 
ing of the minds of the physical scientist 
who now has so much prestige in our society 
and of interpreting social science principles 
so that physical scientists can understand 
them. And this process is more difficult 
than it seems on the surface. For instance, 
Jeans’ authority on the decay of the Roman 
culture is Gibbons, whose work blaming the 
Christians for the decline and fall of the 
Empire was published before the American 
Revolution. A great deal of re-educating 
might be needed before physical and social 
scientists can get together and agree on a 
common set of principles. Who was it said — 
Science can save us? It can! 

Carle C. Zimmerman. 

Harvard University. 

# 


History of Oklahoma. By Edward Everett 
Dale and Morris L. Wardell. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. x 572. 
$7.65. 

This work has three parts — pre-history 
until American dominion, Chs. I-IV; Okla- 
homa as an Indian refuge, Chs. V-XIV; and 
Oklahoma as a state, XV-XXIII. The first 


part goes back into European politics, Span- 
ish and French explorations, and gives an 
unusually good background for local history. 
It is a preface to local history as history 
should be written. The second part is most 
inforii ative to the outsider in that it deals 
in detail with the culture of the five civil- 
ized tribes, most prominent of which were 
the Cherokees, and the story of their re- 
moval to Oklahoma. Their experiences in the 
Civil War, some being Northern in sym- 
pathy, and others Southern, brought them 
into full membership in the white dominated 
American nation. The third history, the 
story of Oklahoma since 1906, is trite and of 
little value. For instance, the Grapes of 
Wrath thesis never arises, either for nota- 
tion, explanation or refutation. It notes that 
the Cherok»*cs are the most astute group in 
the state, although no serious attempt is 
made to explain this singular phenomenon. 
Lake Texoma, above the Denidjn dam, is 
summarized as “an ideal place for hunting, 
fishing, camping and boating”. This third 
sections evades the basic issues of Oklahoma 
and may be due to the political situation in 
the state, but even if so, it makes the re- 
viewer wonder. 

Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Harvard University. 


Av Introduction to the History of Sociology. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Editor. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
Pp. xvi -h 960. $10.00. 

It is bootless to quarrel over labels. By 
any title this volume would stand handy 
to the chair of professional sociologists, and 
each reader will be tempted sometimes to 
use it for a doorstop soley. In truth, “Bio- 
graphical Essays in the History of Sociol- 
ogy” would be a more suitable title, for 
nearly all the volume consists of chapters 
devoted to individuals prominent in sociol- 
ogy, beginning with Comte. Unfortunately, 
discussions of the makers of sociology is not 
portrayal of the movement of sociology. No 
doubt the price of the volume will restrict 
its use among graduate students who could 
make the best use of it. 
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The brief historical introduction may re- 
fresh informed readers and warn novices 
that social thought did not begin with 
Comte. It would have been preferable, per- 
haps, to have used the same space for long- 
er and therefore useful introductions and 
summaries of the several parts of the 
valume. 

Part II covers “the pioneers”: Comte, 
Spencer, Morgan, Sumner, Ward, Gumplo- 
wicz. Leslie White's discussion of Morgan 
is distinguished; Barnes wrote the other 
five chapters (and too many in the other 
sections of the volume). 

Part III (Germanic countries) includes 
essays on Wundt, Tonnies, Simmel, von 
Wiese; the Webers, Sombart, Troeltsch, 
Oppenheimer, Preyer, Spann, Stein, and 
Ratzenhofer. Heberle’s two chapters on 
Tonnies and Simmel win three stars. 

Part IV covers other continental writers 
and includes the single chapter of this vol- 
ume that the reviewer regards as brilliant: 
that on Durkeheim by Bevoit-Smullyan. 
Other men discussed are: Novicow, Kova- 
levsky, Fouillee, Tarde, LeBon, DeGreef, 
Posada, and Pareto with other Italians. 

Part V is devoted to English writers. Be- 
sides Barnes’ beautiful commentary on 
Tovnbee, the remaining chapters deal with 
Kidd, Hobhouse, Westermarck, Brif fault, 
Geddes and Branford, Wallas. 

The final section is dedicated to American 
sociologist: Giddings, Small, Thomas, Stuck- 
enberg, Ross, Cooley, Ellwood, Hayes, Soro- 
kin, and Cornejo, Outstanding among this 
group of reviews, we judge, is Speier’s on 
Sorokin (though we should differ signifi- 
cantly on several points) and Dewey's on 
Cooley. 

This kind of volume is always assayed for 
scope as well as for adequacy of treatment 
of the men covered. Aa to rejections, we 
should omit only the chapter on Stucken- 
burg. But why was Park omitted and 
Thomas included, when both were living. 
But the big question is: why no chapter on 
Marx? 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 


Life and Morals. By S. J. Holmes. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

Pp. X -f 232. $3.00. 

Life and Morals by S. J. Holmes, Pro- 
fessor Emertius of Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of California, is a book in which 
“morals have been treated from a natural- 
istic viewpoint in the determination of which 
biological concepts have inevitably played 
an important part.” (p. v.) The natural- 
istic viewpoint is a revolt against the super- 
naturalistic approach, for Prof. Holmes 
has seen the advancement of science as a 
result of the progressive freedom which 
science has achieved by discarding theologi- 
cal presuppositions and trappings. The 
“present chaos and confusion [in morality] 
will be cured,” according to Holmes, 
“through the adoption of a scientifically 
grounded ethics”, (p. vi) 

Our hopes, however, are not fulfilled in 
Life and Morals. As a scientist Prof. Holmes 
fails to see the presuppositions of scientific 
method. It is causal in its analysis of moral 
phenomena; and, as would be expected, in 
its attempt to achieve universality, this 
method leads us backwards either biologi- 
cally to the animals — wasps, bees, ants, 
fish, grasshoppers and apes — or psychologi- 
cally to a consideration of such unit char- 
acter traits as fear, anger, jealousy, shame, 
bashfulness, pride, etc. (pp. 203-206). These 
individual traits must nevertheless, be com- 
pounded into social traits; thus we find 
that altruism is traced backwards “from 
its foreshadowing in the reproductive activi- 
ties of primitive animals.” (p. 116). 

The scientist as well as the theologiail 
fails us. The one roots behavior in causually 
determined behavior; the other roots be- 
havior in the supernatural system of ends, 
goals and values. Both use the individual- 
istic approach ; hence neither is able to cope 
with cultural problems — ^labor and capital, 
peace and war, the control of atomic power 
or a planned economy. These are the moral 
questions which confront us today. Upon 
answers to questions like these depend the 
future of civilization. A consideration of 
the merits and/or demerits of euthanasia 
may be of academic importance, but the 
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massacre of ten-million Jews is infinitely 
more important practically. Man in trying 
to solve the problems of his culture cannot 
turn to biology or to theology. His only hope 
lies in political methods, the guiding prin- 
ciples of which must be moral. 

Forrest Oran Wiggins. 
University of Minnesota. 


Mev Out of Asia. By Harold Sterling Glad- 
win. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xv -|- 390. 
$4.00. 

This is a unique book in that it is a polem- 
ic in behalf of the Difiusionist versus the 
Psychic Unity School of anthropologists. It 
IS written popularly, even with zest and 
verve. Its 140 semi-cartoons embellish its 
dnve and the points it makes. 

The average sociologist may be surprised 
that such sledge-hammer attacks are needed 
against the psychic unity school of thought 
because he accepts the diffusionist theory 
as the only feasible one. He will, however, 
delight in the expose which the author pre- 
sents of the vitalistic theory of the believer 
in psychic unity. 

To one who accepts the diffusionist 
theory, or isn’t concerned with it, or never 
even heard of it, this is a valuable and ex- 
ceptionally readable book because of the 
immense amount of information it contains, 
not only about the origins of the Indian 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere but of 
their cultural accomplishment — from the 
Yahgan of Tierra del Fuego to the Mayas. 

The book’s basic scheme of analysis should 
suggest to the anthropologist that a knowl- 
edge of history and the contribution of the 
other social sciences are necessary to the 
understanding of modern society; that both 
as description and as a fruitful and valid 
analysis it is better to work back from 
observable and verifiable data to less known 
than it is to attempt to pick up from count- 
less field studies the fragmented components 
of culture and piece them together as an 
explanation of modem societies. 

• Carl C. Taylor. 

Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life. 


An Outline of Social Psychology. By Muza- 
fer Sheri f New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. xv 4- 479 $4.00. 

This i** u systematic textbook in social 
psychology that carries an editorial intro- 
ducti'^n an ' blessing by Gardner Murphy 
and to whom the author freely acknowledges 
indebtedness. More specifically, it is a con- 
densation and restatement into general text- 
book form of ideas and materials that have 
appeared in the author’s earlier works: 
A Study of Some Social Factors in Per- 
ception (Archives of Psychology, 1935, No. 
187) ; The Psychology of Social Norms 
(Harpers, 1936) ; and parts of The Psychol- 
ogy of Ego-Involvements (Wiley, 1947). 

There are seventeen chapters arranged in 
four parts — Motives, Groups and Norms 
(Values), Individuals and Social Change, 
Individual Differences in Social Reactions— 
with eleven chapters devoted to the analy- 
sis of group norms in relation 1 attitudes 
and identifications. Materials include a 
skillful weaving together of laboratory re- 
ports, various “field” experiments on social 
or group behavior, and the rich literature 
of personal report on experience with war 
and crisis that has come out of the last 
hectic decade or two. There is an eight page 
subject index and a five page name index 

This appeares to be an excellent general 
text that should be acceptable to either 
sociologists or psychologist unless they pre- 
fer “doctrinaire” interpretations. To the 
thoughtful reader it will serve to highlight 
again the important fact of the fundamental 
character that an adequate social psychol- 
ogy has to all the special fields in both psy- 
chology and sociology.* 

George B. Vold. 
University of Minnesota. 


People and Process in Social Security. By 
Karl de Schweinitz. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
Pp. xi -f 166. $2.00. 

This little volume traces the history of 
assistance in western countries up to the 
passage of the Federal Social Security Act 
of 1936, and points out some incongruities 
in the interpretation of the Act resulting 
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from the vajrueness of its terminology. The 
book stresses the individual and his needs 
as the chief source of information to deter- 
mine eligibility for social insurance or public 
assistance. It outlines the type of personnel 
needed and what should be expected of that 
personnel at the maximum competence level, 
and emphasizes the need for specialization 
of personnel in various fields of responsibil- 
ity for administration. 

Part II deals with the education and 
training of personnel for Social Security 
administration , and outlines the needed 
study at the undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional levels, and in-service training. 
The understanding of human relationships 
is stressed throughout the book. 

This book is simplv, clearly, and concise- 
ly written, and would he an excellent refer- 
ence for orientation in the field of social 
welfare administration It is a good source 
for laymen interested in the “why’s” and 
“how’s” of the Social Security laws and 
their administration. Also, it is a good sup- 
plementary text or reference for college 
classes in various social sciences, particular- 
ly sociology and social work. 

The author shows a deep understanding 
of human relationships plus a knowledge 
of the type of personnel and administrative 
policy needed in social welfare administra- 
tion. 

Gorin NE H. Scott. 
Oklahoma Gitv Council of 
Social Welfare. 


The Rvral Commvnity And Its School. By 
I..orene K. Fox. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1948. Pp. 233. $3.25. 

This book is a survey and an analysis of 
rural society in Chautauqua County, New 
York, with recommendations for the re- 
organization of the public schools. 

The greater part of t*he book is a care- 
ful study of rural society in Chautauqua 
County. This study includes a short history 
of the development and change of the rural 
society; a description of the types of farm- 
ing enterprises found; the role of the farm 
in the community organization; the organi- 
zation and operation of the rural schools; 


the part played by the church in the life 
of the people; the political organization and 
county government; the attitudes of the 
rural people on current problems which 
confront them; and the various forms of 
culture conflict and the consequences of 
these conflicts. After an enlightening and 
interojting discussion of rural society in 
Chautauqua County, a closing chapter is 
devoted to a proposed program of reorgani- 
zation of the rural schools. 

In this book Miss Fox does not embark 
upon a theoretical discussion of what con- 
stitutes a community or who are the rural 
and the urban people. She apparently as- 
sumes that the readers will be sufficiently 
familiar with the meaning of these terms 
to understand about whom she is writing 
She considers the description of the land 
and its people of sufficient importance to 
occupy most of her efforts. Miss Fox pre- 
sents the reader with a vivid picture of 
rural people, their life and problems, in 
gcmeral, and of those of Chautauqua County 
in particular. 

The importance of the school in rural life 
has been frequently stressed in professional 
publications by educators and by sociol- 
ogists. In these articles agreement is often 
found that our rural schools are failing to 
meet the needs of the rural communities in 
which they are located to the full extent of 
their potentialities. However, the reviewer 
is unaware of any publication w'hich has so 
forcefully and clearly pointed out the defi- 
ciences of the rural schools and at the same 
time sets forth in detail suggestions for 
meeting the educational needs of the rural 
people as has Miss Fox’s study of The 
Rural Community and Its School Miss Fox 
shows that the rural schools of the stud\ 
area, as a whole, do not strive to fit the 
rural children for life in their society 
Rather, the school administrators are more 
interested in promoting the conyentional 
pattern of education followed in the village 
town, and city schools. The school program 
proposed by Miss Fox reaches into all sec- 
tions of the county; touches the life of the 
adults as well as of the children; and 
through the functioning of the proposed 
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schools better farmers, better citizens and 
more well-adjusted persons may well result. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the 
field of rural sociology and especially to the 
field of rural education. All educators could 
profit from reading this book. 

Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Social Polides in the Making. By Paul Lan- 
dis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1947. Pp. xix 4- 664. $4.00. 

Probleyns of American Society: Valuen in 
Conflict. By John F. Cuber and Robert 
A. Harper. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1948. Pp. xviii -f 394. $3.00. 

Landis* text is “designed to orient youth 
to the major social forces operating in 
modem society and show how they affect 
individual adjustment and social problems**. 
His approach is mainly socio-cultural and he 
sees the principal forces which have caused 
maladjustments to be mobility, urbanization, 
rapidity of cultural change and complexity 
of culture, the emergence and prevalence of 
secondary group society, and the dominance 
of secularism. All these forces are “natural 
results of the industrial and agricultural 
revolutions”. Tis “plea throughout is the 
national social replace outworn folkways 
and mores that still dominate many phases 
of behavior and administration where social 
science has offered a better guide”. The 
book is divided into five parts: dynamic 
processes in American society, personal ad- 
justments to a complex society, the family- 
social system of our transitional society, 
problems of the politico-economic system, 
and social policies in the making. When he 
writes about the latter he is weakest, but 
here are the weakest aspects of our society. 
Within the large framework depicted he 
discusses a number of social problems in- 
cluding crime, race, class interests, popula- 
tion, education, and others. The chapter on 
race is not too well organized or judicious 
in treatment. Too much space is given to the 
problems of the family. The book is lively 
ana intpresting, it will hold the attention of 
students. It is amply illustrated and con- 
tains excellent charts and tables. 


Cuber and Harper’s book is a sociology 
of social problems. Its theoretical theme is 
that “social problems arise out of the clash- 
es between the values held by the various 
persons and groups in a society*'. Within 
this framework the social problems are 
analyzed. While this is a valuable approach, 
the conditions which give rise to such values 
although not neglected arc not emphasized. 
The social problems analyzed include physi- 
cal health, mental health, crime, social class, 
race, education, marriage and the family, 
and others. There is also a discussion of 
such significant topics as class struggle and 
American ideology and the “rational ap- 
proach to our value heritage”. This review- 
er thought the analysis of mental health 
and mental illness the most outstanding in 
the book. The chapter on race does not in- 
clude some essential facts necessary for a 
rounded treatment as for example, the dis- 
tribution of Negroes. In the hapter on 
crime, white collar crime is neglected and 
juvenile delinquency is not given enough 
attention. Too many times, statistics are 
given without the dates for such statistics, 
the dates given being for the sources rather 
than the figures. Each chapter has, in most 
instances, a good listing of references which 
are particularly worthwhile since the sig- 
nificance of each reference is given com- 
ment. This is a creditable work which per- 
haps could best be used as a supplentary 
text in social problems. 

A. Stephen Stephan. 
University of Arkansas. 


Sociology: A Comparative Ovtline. By 
Kewal Motwani. .Bombay: New Book 
Company, Ltd., 1947. Rs. 6-12. Pp. xii 
-f- 196. 

This is (1) a cursory survey of the con- 
ventional material of American “Sociol- 
ogies”. (2) an interpretation of this ma- 
terial in the thought patterns of the Indian, 
and (3) a plea for sociology in the Indian 
scheme of education and governmental ser- 
vices. The United States is cited as the 
main country in which sociology — the only 
science containing the version necessary for 
national integration and preservation — ^has 
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had a functional part in education and 
political life. Germany and Soviet Russia 
also have mastered [?] the technique of co- 
ordinating their internal strength because 
they have cultivated sociological education. 
Britain’s backwardness in this respect has 
hindered that nation as well as India. 
Whether India lives or dies depends upon 
its ability to learn to plan scientifically so 
as to thwart the crushing forces from with- 
out and the disruptive influences within. 
Hence, there is a critical need for more 
sociological education in the modem sense 
to facilitate a new national birth in which 
the foremost problem will be to reconcile 
diverse religious, linguistic, economic, eth- 
nic, and political factions. Unfortunately, 
the book may foster in India a belief that 
America has solved successfully a similar 
complex of problems, having given sociology 
a succulent growth. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 


This Man and thi^ Woman. By Frederick 
W. Brink. New York: Association 
Press, 1948 Pp. 79 $1.50. 

The Hygiene of Marnage. New Rev. Ed. By 
Millard Spencer Everett. Cleveland and 
New York: World Publishing Co., 1948. 
Pp. xvii 4- 232. $1.49. 

The first of these two little volumes is de- 
signed for young people who are definitely 
contemplating marriage. It deals with fun- 
damental supports for marriage, problems to 
be solved during the engagement period, the 
marital union, adjustments to be made in 
marriage, the successful home, and prob- 
lems involved in marriages of Protestants 
and Catholics and of Jews and non-Jews 
Ministers will find it a helpful device in 
counselling young people in their parishes 
It will be useful also in young people’s 
forums on marriage and the family. 

The second volume is a popular priced re- 
print (originally published by The Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 1932) designed not only 
for those contemplating marriage but also 
for the married. While written by a profes- 
sor of philosophy, it contains a foreword of 


endorsement by a member of the medical 
profession. That a book written by a “lay- 
man” should be commended by the medical 
fraternity is little short of remarkable. 
Four major subjects comprise its contents: 
the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of 
sex; venereal disease prevention; mental 
hygiene in relation to sex behavior; and 
child birth and birth control. The book is 
inexpensive, thereby bringing to even low 
income families a distinctly helpful source 
of information on marital problems. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Toward Public Understanding of Casework 
By Viola Paradise. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 242. $2.00 
Administration of Group Work. By Louis H 
Blumenthal. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. Pp. 220. $3.60. 

These books deal with common problems 
in casework and group work. They will be 
useful handbooks to social workers, members 
of boards and students. The “gobbledegools’’ 
characteristic of most social work and social 
science writing is entirely absent from Viola 
Paradise’s book and appears only as a 
minor lapse in Louis Blumenthal’s work. 

Miss Paradise has undertaken to show 
the difficulties encountered by social case- 
workers in trying to explain to the layman 
what they do. This is a serious matter, be- 
cause the layman pays the bills and re- 
ceives the service. Consequently, the clarity 
with which caseworkers can make their 
functions and methods understood has an 
important influence upon the effectiveness 
of casework. The book is based mainly upon 
a sort of “case history” of social casework 
interpretation in Cleveland. It is factual, 
readable and interesting. 

Two things become clear as a result of 
Miss Paradise’s analysis of the public un- 
derstanding of casework. First, while case- 
workers know how to use their knowledge 
and skill in specific cases, they have spent 
so little time and money on scientific study 
of their problems and the effects of their 
methods that they have accumulated very 
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little verified general knowledge of either 
problems or methods. Second, most case- 
workers dropped English composition too 
hoon when they were in college. Both of these 
facts contribute largely to the difficulties of 
interpretation. 

Mr. Blumenthal undertook '*to gather 
into a single volume the three major con- 
cerns that have pertinent bearing upon 
democratic administration: the process of 
administration, the techniques of democracy 
and the dynamics of individual and group 
behavior”. This obviously was a large order. 
He has summarized very well the adminis- 
trative processes made familiar in many 
books on political science and has utilized 
in some measure reports of the recent re- 
search of Elton Mayo and Kurt Lewin. His 
account of “the techniques of democracy” is 
also familiar. The presentation of the '^dy- 
namics of individual and group behavior” 
is rather abstract and hazy. 

There is little in Blumenthal’s book which 
IS new. Hardly any of the issues are pre- 
sented as problems for scientific study. The 
review of much re-stated doctrine is clearly 
written, but the book suffers from a paucity 
of verified fact. 

R. Clyde White. 
Western Reserve University. 


Voluntary Medical Care Insurance in the 
United States. By Franz Goldmann. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. xi + 228. $3.00. 

Dr. Goldman offers this book as a com- 
panion volume to his earlier Public Medical 
Care. The present volume describes an ana- 
lyzes the development and present state of 
voluntary medical care insurance and ap- 
praises the most important types of organi- 
zation in yie United States. 

This writing has been prompted by the 
development of a very large number of 
voluntary plans during the last two decades 
in this country and the popularity of pre- 
payment plans a.s evidenced by phenomenal 
membership gains The book is an endeavor 
to provide the information necessary to an- 
swer two questions; Is voluntary medical 
care insurance here to stay? Will it even- 


tually be made part of a broad national 
health program or succumb before legisla- 
tion for compulsory health insurance? 

The author sees definite limitations in 
voluntary medical care insurance. For ex- 
ample ‘it ct*ii provide for limited services 
at reasonable cost but not for complete care 
if the plan is operated on the basis of the 
individual practice of medicine and the 
fee-for-service method of payment”. Fur- 
ther, that although voluntary plans may be 
established in all the states, they cannot 
reach all the self-supporting people and at 
the same time attain uniformity of pro- 
visions, reciprocity, and easy transfer of 
subscribers. 

Dr. Goldman does a very effective job 
in pointing out the difficulties involved in 
properly administering public subsidization 
of voluntary medical insurance plans. His 
point seems well taken that the true poten- 
tialities of the plans lie in the grc» test pos- 
sible extension of the cost-sharing principle 
and in the combination of group practice 
and group prepayment. 

The book is arranged in nine chapters, a 
bibliography, and an index. The material, 
some of which is highly controversial, is 
presented forcefully and clearly. 

Robert L. McNamara. 
University of Missouri. 


You and Your Doctor. By Benjamin L. Mil- 
ler, M. D. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1948. Pp. X -h 183. $2.75. 

It is a refreshing experience to read a 
book like this one from the pen of a medicql 
man. Its author clearly and frankly de- 
scribes the inadequacies and discrepancies 
in the social and economic aspects of pres- 
ent-day medical practice. He also prescribes 
improved methods of distributing medical 
care. 

The main thesis is that the advancement 
of scientific medicine has outrun the general 
practitioner, leaving him a horse-and -buggy 
doctor trying to handle a helicopter. As the 
G. P. becomes more and more inadequate 
to the tasks before him, the traditional sys- 
tem of medical practice begins to collapse. 
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The solution calls for division of labor 
and cooperation among medical specialists 
organized into a national system of group 
practice units. The evils of overspecializa- 
tion would be avoided by the development 
of the “pilot physician”. He would be the 
keystone of the medical group, occupying 
a place somewhere between the too special- 
ized specialist and the too unspccialized 
G. P. With considerable training in internal 
medicine and in psychiatry, the pilot doctor 
would diagnose and treat those conditions 
within his scope of competency but he 
would be a referral specialist directing 
patients to the proper specialists in the 
various branches of medicine. 

This reorganized medical practice would 
be supported financially through a nation- 
wide insurance system such as that pro- 
po8<‘d in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

A R. M ANGUS. 

Ohio State University. 


BOOKS LISTED 

America and the International Trade Or- 
ganization. By William L. Clayton 
et. al, Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1948. Pp. 
101. $1.00 (paper). A collection of ad- 
dresses before the First 1948 Economic 
Institute. 

Americana From Japan. By Bradford Smith. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 

' Pp. 430. $5.00. A history of Japanese 
settlements in America emphasizing the 
role of the Nisei during and after the 
last war. 

The Annala. Edited by Thorsten Sellin. “Par- 
ties and Politics,” Edited by Charles C. 
Rohlfing and James C. Charlesworth 
(Vol. 259, Sept. 1948) Philadelphia: 
The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 19l8. Pp. vii -f 207. 
$5.00 per year, $2.00 per copy to non- 
members. 

A Symposium dealing with the basis of 
American party system. Political Party 
organization, campaign and inter- 
est groups in 1948. There are in all six- 
teen papers by competent authors. The 


section on “Interest Groups” will be of 
great interest to rural sociologists. 

The Criminal and His Victims: Studies in 
the sociobiology of crime. By Hans Von 
Hentig. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 469. $6.00. An outline 
and discussion of social conditions and 
physical determinants of crime. 

Economic History of Europe; Rev. Ed. By 
Herbert Heaton. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. 806. $4.50. 

The Future of the American Jew. By Morde- 
cai Kaplan. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. XX -f- 571. $6.00. 

Limited use to rural sociology. 

The Labor Force in Louisiana. By Rudolf 
Heberle. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, (Planographed), 
1948. Pp. X -f 189. $2.00 (paper). 
Analysis of the 1940 Census showing 
occupational and demographic char- 
acteristics, and socioeconomic status of 
Louisiana Labor force. 

Law on the Farm. By W. H. Hannah. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 3948. Pp. 
451. $4.50. Legal information on prob- 
lems which arise in the business of 
farming. 

The Nuba. By S. F. Nadel. London, New 
York, and Toranto: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiv -f 527. $11.00. An 
Anthropological Study of the hill tribes 
of Kordofan as influenced by the Arabs. 
Has considerable appeal for rural soci- 
ologists. 

The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: Harper & Bors., 
1948. Pp. XX + 311. $3.00. 

Protecting Our Children From Criminal 
Careers. By John R. Ellingston. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 384, 
Trade Ed. $5.00. Text Ed. $3.75. A 
comparison of traditional with current 
California methods of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. 

Public Letters of a Private Citizen. By 
George F. Logan. New York: The Wil- 
liam Frederick Press, 1948. Pp. 29. 
$1.00 (Paper). Maintains the thesis 
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that a defense from Communism can 
come only from an economic standpoint; 
shows how Communism works. 

The Role of the Land Grant in the Social 
Organization and Social Proceaaea of a 
Spaniak-American Village in New Mex- 
ico. By Olen E. Leonard. Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Bros., Inc., 1948 (Sales Agent, 
Texas Book Store, University Station, 
Austin, Texas). Pp. xii + 164. $2.00 
(Paper, Lithoprinted). A Ph. D. thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 19413 
Santa Cruz: Estudio Economico Social de 
una Region. (Trans, from English by 
. Douglas Moore) Por Olen E. Leonard. 
La Paz, Bolivia: Ministerio de Agricul- 
tura, 1948. Pp. 103 (Gratis). 

Social Adjustment in Old Age: A research 
planning report (Bull. 69) By Otto 


Poliak. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948. Pp. xi + 199. 
$1.76 (Paper). A reorganized and 
largely rewritten edition of a mimeo- 
graphed planning report on Social Ad- 
jvfiment in Old Age issued two years 
previously. Emphasizes definitions and 
categories, individual adjustments, at- 
titudes toward and adjustments in re- 
tirement, contains a note on sampling 
for old age research, and a bibliography 
of 397 selected references. 

Social Organization. By Robert Harry 
Lowie. New York: Rinehart, 1948. Pp. 
ix -}- 465. $4.60. A treatise on social 
forms of all peoples ; the potency of eco- 
nomic forces, ethnic relations, psycho- 
logical factors, and applications of sta- 
tistics. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland Tate 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

PROGRAM 

Confirress Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 1948 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 27 

8:30- A.M.to 

9:30 P.M. Workshop Program Sponsored by Joint Committee of Rural Sodo- 

logical Society and American lAbrary Association 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 

9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration — Jointly with The American Sociological Society 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Communications Research as it Relates to lAbrary Usage — Jointly 
with American Library Association 
Harold Hoffsommer, Chairman 

1:15- 3:15 P.M. The Status of Rural Sociology 
Frank Peck, Chairman 

F, D. Farrell — The Farm Foundation’s Study of Rural Soci- 
ology. (A Preliminary Report.) 

Bonney Youngblood — The Status of Rural Sociological Re- 
search In The Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Carl C. Taylor — The Status of Rural Sociological Research In 
The Department of Agriculture. 

Gordon Blackwell — Rural Sociological Extension. 

3:30- 5:30 P.M. Research Organizations at Land-Grant Colleges 
Irwin Sanders, Chairman 

Reports of Sociological Research Organizations: 

George Hill — University of Wisconsin 
Homer L. Hitt — Louisiana State University 
Paul H. Landis — State College of Washington 
Charles P. Loomis — Michigan State College 
Robin Williams — Cornell University 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Latin America — Jointly with American Sociological Society 
T. Lynn Smith, Chairman 

Olen E. Leonard — Locality Grouping In Bolivia 
Lowry Nelson — Social Class Structure in Cuba 
Pscar Lewis — Contrasting Systems of Agriculture in a Mexican 
Village. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9 :00-10 :00 A.M. Rural Social Structure and Value Orientation 
Robin Williams, Chairman 

Vernon Parenton — A Comparison of the Rural Social Systems 
of Two Spatially Separated French-speaking Societies. 
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Charles P. Loomis — Elements and Qualities of Rural Social 
Systems 

10:00-11:00 A.M. Business Meeting of The Rural Sociologrical Society 


11:00-12:00 A.M. Business Meeting of The American Sociological Society 


1:1B- 3:15 P.M. Implementation of Programt, -Jointly with the Society of Applied 
Anthropology 
John Useem, Chairman 

F. L. W. Richardson — Influence o^ Original Culture in Reset- 
tlement — The Case of a Mining Patch. 

M. L. Wilson — Fitting Extension Work in its Cultural Setting. 


3:30- 6:00 P.M. Rural Social Systems 

Homer Hitt, Chairman 

Odin Anderson— Incidence of Hospitalization in Rural Michi- 
gan Counties. 

Carle C. Zimmerman — Effects of Social Change Upon Rural 
Personality. 

Discussants — 0. D. Duncan and Leland Tate 
6:30 Dinner Meeting and Presidential Address 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 

9:00-12:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 

1:00- 3:00 P.M. Objectives and Methods of Rural Sociological Research in Health 
Charles E. Lively, Chairman 
In Missouri — C. E Lively 
In Ohio — A. R. Mangus 

In Michigan — Edgar A. Schuler and C. R. Hof for 
Discussion led by — Robert L. McNamara, Harold Dorn, Carl C 
C. Taylor, and others. 


CONSTITUTION 

of the 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
December, 1948 

Article I. Name, This organization shall be 
called the Rural Sociological Society. 

Article II. Objects. The objects of this 
society shall be to promote development 
of ru/al sociology, through research, 
teaching, and extension work. 

Article III. Affiliatum. This society shall 
be affiliated with the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. 

Article IV. Members. Any person profes- 
Aonally employed in the field of rural 
sociology or who is interested in the ob- 
jects of this society, may become a mem- 


ber upon the vote of the executive com- 
mittee and the payment of annual due.s. 

Article V. Officers. The officers of the so- 
ciety shall consist of a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, 
whose duties shall be those usually apper- 
taining to those offices. 

Article VI. Executive Committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist of the 
officers, the retiring president, and one 
other member to be elected by the society. 
The Executive Committee shall be the 
governing body of the society, except in- 
sofar as the society delegates government- 
al functions to officers or to other com- 
mittees independent of or in co-operation 
with the Executive Committee. 

Article VII. Elections. The president, vice- 
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president, and one other member of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected an- 
nually by a majority of the members 
votinjf. The secretary-treasurer shall be 
appointed by the other members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Article VIII. Annual Meeting. The society 
shall meet annually. The time and place 
of meeting shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

Article^ IX. Amendments. The constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting at any annual 
meeting, provided that written notice of 
any proposed amendment shall be sent to 
the secretary by five members of the so- 
ciety not later than two months before the 
annual meeting and shall be transmitted 
by the secretary to the members of the 
society at least two weeks before the an- 
nual meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

Article I. Membership Dues. 

Section. 1. Any person interested in the 
objects of the society may become a mem- 
ber upon application and recommendation 
by a member of the society and favorable 
vote of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The annual dues for active mem- 
bers shall be three dollars and fifty cents 
per annum, and shall entitle the member 
to the publications of the society. Students 
of educational institutions may become 
members upon the payment of two dollars 
per annum. 

Article II. Standing Committees. 

Section 1 . There shall be three standing 
committees on research, teaching, and ex- 
tension. Each of these committees shall be 
composed of three members, one to be 
elected each year for a term of three 
years in the same manner as the Execu- 
tive Committee. The senior member of 
each committee shall act as its chairman. 
It shall be the duty of each of these com- 
mittees to make inquiry as to the status 
and progress of that phase of rural so- 
ciology assigned to it, and to make such 
reports and recommendations to the so- 
ciety as it may see fit. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Committee and the 
chairmen of the three standing committees 
shall constitute a Program Committee for 
arranging the program of the annual 
meeting. 

Article III. Publications. 

Section 1. The quarterly journal. Rural 
Sociology, shall be the official publication 
of the society and its management shall be 
vested in a board of editors to be elected 
by the society. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Editors of Rural 
Sociology shall consist of five members, 
one to be elected each year for a term of 
five years in the same manner as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and a managing edi- 
tor. The Board of Editors shall elect from 
among its numbers an editor-in-chief, and 
shall appoint a managing editor to have 
charge of the management of the journal. 
Sec. 3. Two dollars and fifty cents of the 
dues of each member shall be paid to the 
managing editor for a subscription to 
Rural Sociology. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Editors of Rural 
Sociology shall submit an annual report of 
its receipts and expenditures and of its 
general policies, with a proposed budget 
for the ensuing year. The Board of Edi- 
tors shall not obligate the society for ex- 
penditures in excess of its receipts from 
subscriptions, advertising, and other 
sources. 

Article IV. Elections. 

At the beginning of each year the pres- 
ident shall appoint a nominating commit- 
tee of five members. This committee shall 
nominate two candidates for each position 
and report their names to the secretary 
before November first. Not later than 
November fifteenth the secretary shall 
mail to each member a ballot bearing the 
names of the two nominees for each posi- 
tion, which ballot to be valid shall be re- 
turned to him not later than November 
thirtieth in an envelope bearing the signa- 
ture of the member. An election committee 
appointed by the president shall then can- 
vass the ballots and shall report to the 
annual meeting the election of those who 
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have received a majority of the ballots 
cast. 

Article V. Vacancies. 

The Executive Committee is empowered 
to fill any vacancies that may occur in the 
committes or among: the officers of the 
society. 

Article VI. Amendments. 

Amendments to these By-Laws may be 
proposed by the Executive Committee or 
by any member of the society, atid shall 
be adopted by a majority vote of those 
present at the annual meeting, providing 
that the amendment shall be sent to the 

. secretary by five members of the society 
not later than two months before the 
annual meeting and shall be transmitted 
by the secretary to the members of the 
society at least two weeks before the 
annual meeting. 


NAT T FRAME 
Resolution of Respect from the 
Twenty-seventh Conference of the 
American Country Life Association 
Berea, Kentucky. July 13-16, 1948 

This, the Twenty-Seventh National Coun- 
try Life Conference, is the first major meet- 
ing to be conducted by the American Coun- 
try Life Association without direct assist- 
ance from Nat T. Frame. No other man has 
equaled his record of consistent participa- 
tion and support. He was one of its found- 
ers. He long served on its Board of Direc- 
tors During one of the most critical periods 
he served as its secretary. Tn the lOSO’s 
when the American people were severly feel- 
ing the economic depression he was its pres- 
ident. His loyalty, vision, and courage have 
been one of its greatest assets. 

When ^at T. Frame passed on, March 
22, 1948, he left a record which will long 
stand as a guiding beam for all who work 
for better country life in America. As a 
teacher and administrator in agricultural 
extension work in West Virginia, he was a 
pi^eer in promoting programs for rural 
youth, for farm homes, and for more ade- 
quate rural communities. In his later years 
he helped carry forward research programs 


clarifying the factors and setting guide 
posts. Throughout the nation those endeav- 
oring to strengthen human, spiritual, and 
community phases of rural life respected 
him as a helpful consultant. 

Ti.is conierence, with its membership rep- 
resenting more than a dozen of the national 
and regional programs which he helped to 
establish and more than twenty states in 
which he has worked, pauses to pay respect 
for the long and useful career of Nat T. 
Frame. We ask that this resolution be pub- 
lished in our conference proceedings and 
also that a copy be forwarded to his lifetime 
partner and co-worker, Mrs. Nat T. Frame. 
We further express the hope that the time 
will come when an adequate record of his 
pioneering service will be prepared and pub- 
lished so that others may benefit from know- 
ing more about this statesman and crusader 
for the type of rural life in America which 
is a first essential if we are to u aintain and 
advance our democratic type of civilization. 


The American Country Life Association 
held its Twenty-Seventh Annual Conference 
at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, July 
13-16, on the theme “Rural Policies and 
Policy Making”. Headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation have been established at 3166 North 
Eighteenth Street, Arlington, Virginia, with 
Paul V. Maris as Executive Secrc'tary. Dr. 
Roger B. Corbett, Associate Dean, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
is president of A.C.L.A. Members of the 
Board of Directors elected or re-elected at 
Berea are • Mrs. Aimer Armstrong, Howard 
W. Beers, R. D. Butler, Roger B. Corbett, 
John H. Davis, Arthur Floyd, Gunvor 
Johannesen, and Sherman E. Johnson. 

University of Massachusetts: Dr. C. Wen- 
dell King, of Rollins College, taught a sec- 
tion of Introduction and Race Relations 
during the first six weeks of summer school. 
Mr. John F. Manfredi, who holds an M.A. 
from Harvard, has been appointed to the 
rank of instructor. Mr. Manfredi is com- 
pleting his dissertation under the direction 
of Professor Talcott Parsons. Mr. Edwin 
Driver, who holds an M.A. from the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania and is continuing 
his work toward the Ph.D. there, has also 
been appointed to the rank of instructor. 
Mr. Driver's major field of interest is 
Criminology. Dr. J. H. Korson has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

Michigan State College. — Kenneth Tiedke 
of Columbia University has taken over 
Solon Kimball’s anthropological work in the 
Experiment Station and Department. Kim- 
ball has resigned to become head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Alabama 

Alex Sim, last year’s Hinman fellow in 
the department has returned to Canada 
where he is carrying on a study of a French 
Canadian community. Eduardo Arze, State 
Department fellow in rural sociological ex- 
tension methods, returned to Bolivia after 
having completed his work for the master’s 
degree. Graduate research assistantships for 
use in the area program research evaluation 
work of the department were awarded to 
Reed Powell, now in Costa Rica, Alex Sim, 
and Wade Andrews, Teaching and extension 
assistantships were awarded to the follow- 
ing: Faye Blakeley, Walter Boek, Betsy 
Castleberry, Linwood Hodgdon, Fu-Ju Liu, 
Joseph H. Locke, Sheldon Lowry, Clara H. 
Lowe, and Thomas Poffenberger. 

Christopher Sower worked with Dr. Ray 
Mangus on a coperative project in the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene, Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, during the month of 
August. 

C. P. I.iOomis, head of the department, has 
been elected president of the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. 

A list of publications of the Social Re- 
search Service and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is now available. Among items 
included are monographs and reports on 
Health by E. A. Schuler rfnd C. R. Hoffer; 
Educational Sociology by Wilbur Brookover 
and Fred Thaden; Marriage and the Fami- 
ly, by Judson Landis; Farm Labor Condi- 
tions and Membership Relations of Coopera- 
tives by Duane Gibson; Rural-Urban Fringe 
by Christopher Sower; Extension methods 
and Research by Paul Miller; Population, 


Sociometry and Acculturation by Allan 
Beegle and C. P. Loomis. 

Purdue University. — A. Kimball Romney 
has been appointed temporary instructor in 
sociology, taking the place of Walter Hirsch, 
who has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for graduate study. Mr. Romney com- 
pleted his Masters’ Degree in sociology at 
Brigham Young University last June. He 
was in summer school at the University of 
Southern California this past summer. 

The sociology curriculum has been revised 
and expanded to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing department. The Masters’ Degree is now 
being offered, and there are a number of 
Graduate Assistantships open. Those inter- 
ested should apply to the chairman, Harold 
T. Christensen. 

Mississippi State College. — Harald A. 
Pedersen, who will soon complete his work 
for the doctorate at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of rural sociology. Mr. Pedersen will 
engage in research and teaching, and is the 
second staff member to be added since the 
work in this field was inaugrurated in July. 

The first research project to be initiated 
deals with the movement and employment 
opportunities of the rural population of the 
State. Population research is one of several 
fields in which coordination and cooperative 
endeavors are being planned with the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Mississippi. 

University of Missouri. — Robert L. McNa- 
mara has joined the staff with the rank of 
professor. He will head the experiment sta- 
tion research in rural health and do some 
teaching. Dr. McNamara comes to Missouri 
from Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

John B. Mitchell of Osceola, Arkansas, 
has been appointed part-time instructor. He 
holds the B.S. degree in Agriculture and the 
M.A. degree in Rural Sociology from Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Asst. Professor Herbert F. Lionberger 
has just published Experiment Station Re- 
search Bulletin No. 413, entitled, “Low In- 
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come Farmers in Missouri; Situation and 
Characteristics of 459 Farm Operators in 
Four Social Area B Counties”. It repre- 
sents the first of a series on this subject. 

C. L. Gregory is at present supervising a 
resurvey of the St. Francois river flood con- 
trol project at Waynesville, Missouri. Eight 
years ago when the flood control dam was 
built, he surveyed the situation and devised 


a plan for the removal of families from the 
flooded area. The present resurvey of the 
human effects of the project is being fi- 
nanced from Governor Donnelly’s special 
flood control fund, and is being made in co- 
opciution with the State Division of Re- 
sources and Development. Miss Zetta Bank- 
ert is in charge of the field work and tabu- 
lations. 
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MEMBERS IN THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1948 


Compared With Four Previous Years 


Class 

1948 

1947 
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1944 

Total 
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298 
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83 

78 

62 

40 

38 
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4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Contributing: members 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 
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0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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